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Notr.—A few changes have been made in the Revised Text, mainly in accordance with the rendering preferred by 
the American Committee ; and some variant readings have been added in parenthesis. B 


ENERO Pe TOERY : 


I. Frve Portican Booxs— Copr oF THE 
HEBREW WISDOM. 


OnE word resplendent with light, lying at the 
foundation of all the Jewish conceptions, set 
their minds at rest upon the origin and nature 
of things : In the beginning God created. Hence 
the greater minds among the Jews directed their 
thoughts to the problems of practical life. The 
result of these labors is given us in five books, 
which form, as it were, the code of the Hebrew 
wisdom. The subjects treated in them relate, 
not to the study of Being, but to the purely 
practical question of right l'ving; they even 
exhaust it. These books are—Job, in which is 
revealed the art of suffering well; the Psalms, 
which give us a model of true prayer ; Prov- 
erbs, in which is taught the art of acting rightly 
in all circumstances ; Ecclesiastes, which treats 
of the right manner of enjoying the good things 
granted to man here below ; and finally, in the 
Song of Songs, the wisdom of the Israelites rises 
to the contemplation of the supreme art—that 
of true and pure love. CGodet. 

The Hebrew classical poetry of the Solomonic 
school, which is devoted to Wisdom (Khokma), 
has a common character in all the five principal 
poetical books—Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Canti- 
cles, and Ecclesiastes—which is so unique and 
so clearly displayed that there can be no possi- 
ble mistaking it wherever it may be found ; nor 
could a work of that kind have been produced 
outside of the mental and spiritual atmosphere 
in which these originated. On its surface and 
by the help of its external accessories, the Book 
of Job has an archaic and an Arabic aspect ; but 
below these, as its chief quality, are the soul 
and substance of the Hebrew Wisdom. Ourry. 

The Book of Job belongs distinctively to the 
so-called Wisdom literature of the Hebrews ; 
being indeed, of all the products of that litera- 
ture, the grandest in the reach and ripeness of 
its thought, and the completest in its literary 
form. What the Hebrews called Wisdom cor- 
responds to what other nations call philosophy. 


The books classified under that name contain 
the thoughts of earnest and observant minds on 
life, on conduct, on worldly prudence, on Divine 
things, on the mystery that encompasses the 
world. And they introduce us to a class of 
men, of whom otherwise little is known, the 
““wise men,’’ who in an unofficial way, and 
with objects less purely religious, taught and 
had influence along with priests and prophets 
in shaping the spiritual life of the Hebrew 
people. ‘‘ The law shall not perish from the 
priest,’’ said the men who rejected Jeremiah’s 
prediction of evil (18:18), ‘‘ nor counsel from 
the wise, nor the word from the prophet.”’ 
Each of these three classes had its work to do 
in the Hebrew state, and each has left its record 
in the Hebrew literature. The Law and the 
Prophets, mighty as are their influence and doc- 
trine, leave an important part unsupplied ; they 
are supplemented, as they need to be, by the 
utterances of Wisdom. J. F. G. 


II. THe Boox or Jos. 


The Book of Job does not appear to come ex- 
actly into either of the two great divisions of 
Hebrew poetry. It has epic features. It has a 
beginning, middle, end. It has the unities of 
time, place, and subject. It has its centre—one 
great thought, around which all others revolve. 
It has much of the charm of a lively drama. 
The six or eight characters which appear in it 
have marked characteristic differences. The 
book has great resemblance to a Greek tragedy, 
é.g., the Philoctetes of Sophocles. Again, it 
is a wonderful composition for its lyrical feel- 
ing. In pathos, in lofty flights of imagination, 
in delicate imagery, it takes a very high rank. 
Then it has brief, sententious proverbs, some- 
times extending into lengthened exhortations 
and highly wrought descriptions. The book 
exhibits the highest reach of all Hebrew poetry 
and art. B. B. E.—lIn boldness of imagery 
and descriptive power, in fervid eloquence and 
sublimity of thought, there is nothing equal to 
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it in the whole range of ancient and modern 
poetry. ‘The language of the Book of Job,” 
says M. Renan, ‘‘is at once the most limpid, 
condensed, and classical Hebrew. We find in 
it all the qualities of the antique style, such as 
conciseness, frequent obscurity and abruptness 
of expression, as if the words were struck out 
by blows of a hammer, together with a breadth 
of phrase which seems always to leave some 
hidden meaning to be discerned, and a delight- 
ful ring like that of hard and pure metal.” F,. 
Bowen. 

I call the Book of Job, apart from all theories 
about it, one of the grandest things ever writ- 
ten with pen. One feels, indeed, as if it were 
not Hebrew ; such a noble universality, differ- 
ent from noble patriotism or sectarianism, reigns 
in it. A noble book ; all men’sbook. It is our 
first oldest statement of the never-ending prob- 
lem—man’s destiny and God’s ways with him 
here on this earth. And all in such free, flow- 
ing outlines ; grand in its sincerity, in its sim- 
plicity, in its epic melody and repose of recon- 
cilement. Such living likenesses were never 
since drawn. Sublime sorrow, sublime recon- 
ciliation ; oldest choral melody as of the heart 
of mankind, so soft and great; as the sum- 
mer midnight, as the world with its seas and 
stars! There is nothing written, I think, in 
the Bible or out of it, of equal literary merit. 
Thomas Carlyle. 

It is without exaggeration that one in our 
own time has written of this extraordinary 
book as “‘a book of which it is to say too little 
to say it is unequalled of its kind, and which 
will one day, perhaps, when it is allowed to 
stand upon its own merits, be seen towering up 
alone far away above all the poetry of the 
world.’’ Its author lives in the imperishable 
monument of his genius. ‘‘ With his unsullied 
name,’’ says Herder, ‘‘ he has consigned to ob- 
livion all that was earthly ; and leaving his 
book for a memorial below, is engaged in a yet 
nobler song in that world where the voice of 
sorrow and mourning is unheard, and where 
the morning stars sing together.’’ <Aglen. 

Its most striking features are depth and bold- 
ness of speculative inquiry, of research, not only 
into what may be known of the dealings of God 
with man, but of the principles on which those 
dealings rest. The characters stand out each 
and all in broad, strong outline, with traits of 
surpassing delicacy and vigor. The historical 
narrative is clear and rapid, with the simplicity 
and grace of antique letters ; the dialogues full 
of vehement outbursts, vivid imagery, and sud- 
den alternations of passionate struggles, and 








deep, calm, earnest contemplation of spiritual 
truths. The reader is irresistibly impressed 
with the reality of the transactions, with the 
truth and naturalness of the feelings brought 
into play. Nor is this impression weakened 
when we consider the style of Job. — All critics 
recognize its grand, archaic character. Firm, 
compact, sonorous as the ring of pure metal, 
severe and at times rugged, yet always dignified 
and majestic, the style belongs essentially to a 
period when thought was slow, and laboring for 
utterance, but profound and intensely concen- 
trated, full of weighty and oracular sayings, 
such as were fit to be engraved upon rocks with 
a pen of iron and in characters of molten lead. 
Cook. 

As to the speeches, whether reported verba- 
tim or only for substance of thought, the poetic 
form and dress being given with the writer’s 
own hand, with free allowance for his own liter- 
ary taste and skill in setting forth the differing 
views, it may be remarked : 1. The tone of high 
and well-sustained literary culture and finish, 
coupled with poetic genius, forbids the suppo- 
sition of an off-hand discussion reported verba- 
tim. 2. The literary style is one and not many, 
indicating the work of one mind. If each one 
of the six speakers had been precisely reported, 
it is simply impossible that there should not 
have been more diversity in literary merit and 
finish than is apparent here. H. C. 


Relative Position and Teaching of the Book. 


The history of Job is one among a great body 
of signal facts illustrative of God’s ways with 
men and of His plan of grace. The Book of 
Job is one of a long series of inspired writings 
through which it has pleased God to make 
known His will and to reveal Himself. The 
books of Moses contain God’s covenant with 
Israel as a nation. The historical books record 
His dealings with the people as such. The 
books of the prophets make known His will to 
Israel and concerning Israel as the people of 
God. These set forth the general principles 
and methods of the Divine administration. The 
promises and threatenings concern the entire 
body of the people or some considerable section 
of them, and individuals share the fortunes of 
the mass. But Job stands alone and by himself. 
He is dealt with as an individual, not’as one of 
a certain race or nation, and particularly not as 
one of the chosen seed or covenant people, to 
which he does not even belong. In his history 
we see the righteousness of God in its relations 
not to Israel, but to an individual man. The 
righteousness of God in its more general and 
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obvious manifestations is assumed as, the start- 
ing-point. This is taken for granted as well 
understood and agreed upon between Job and 
his friends at the outset. But a crisis occurs in 
Job’s spiritual history in which the opinions 
that they have hitherto entertained are not ade- 
quate. A state of affairs arises at variance with 
their defective notions of the Divine righteous- 
ness. In the struggle that ensues, new light is 
imparted, and more accurate conceptions are 
reached. God’s righteousness had been inade- 
quately apprehended in two respects, belonging 
severally to the two poles of Old Testament 
truth or the two phases of Old Testament in- 
struction, the Law and the Gospel. The ques- 
tion that agitates the soul of Job is that of his 
personal relation to God. Is he the object of 
the Divine displeasure, or will God accomplish 
his salvation? But in fact he knew neither the 
extent of the Divine displeasure nor the great- 
ness of God’s salvation. The righteousness of 
God condemned more in him than he suspected ; 
while that which he looked upon as a sentence 
of condemnation was a measure of God’s grace. 
W. H.G. 


The Great Solved Problem of the Book, and How 
at was Solved. 


Tt is Job himself, the man Job, with his be- 
wilderment of doubt, his utter honesty with 
himself and the world, his outreaching faith, 
his loyalty through all darkness and mystery to 
what is godlike, who is the solution of the Job- 
problem, far more truly than Job’s words, or 
the words of Elihu, or the august address from 
‘the whirlwind. How God deals with men, and 
how men may interpret His dealings ; why God 
sees fit to afflict the righteous ; these are indeed 
important questions, and not to be ignored ; 
but more vital still is the question what Job 2s, 
becomes, achieves, in the fiery trial of God’s 
unexplained visitation. In the answer to that 
personal question lies the supreme answer to all 
the rest. It is not a mere author that we find 
here, but a man. And as we trace the progress 
of Job’s soul, step by step, revealed to us 
through his own words and through the attacks 
of his friends, we shall be brought to a contem- 
plation of greatness in life and character such 
as, for sublimity, it will be hard to parallel in 
literature, however highly we may value the 
divinest creations of an Auschylus ora Milton. 
Thus, in the person and spiritual history of Job, 
we are brought back to the narrative basis 
which, so long as we consider only the dis- 
courses of the poem, we are in danger of ignor- 








ing. Under these discourses we are to trace not 
the building of a system, but the progress of a 
character, tried, developed, victorious ; for they 
reveal how the patriarch works out, or perhaps 
we may better say embodies, the solution of a 
great problem. 

What, then, zs the problem, if such is its solu- 
tion? We need not look far for the answer to 
this question. The problem, propounded by 
Satan at the outset, and tested by permission of 
Jehovah, is, ‘‘ Doth Job fear God for nought ?” 
This is, of course, the sneer of utter selfishness 
against all that is loyal and disinterested ; it 
asks, in effect, Is there such a thing as whole- 
souled, self-forgetting service of God, just for 
His sake and for righteousness’ sake? And 
Job’s life, as it is traced in the glowing, indig- 
nant, faith-inspired words of his complaint, is 
the triumphant answer. Job does fear God for 
naught—that is, his integrity is no vulgar bar- 
ter for wages, as Satan supposes, but deeply 
founded in the truth of things, so deeply that 
he takes leave of friends, of family, of life ; 
nay, of God Himself, as he has hitherto regarded 
God, in order to be true. And if Job, a man 
like ourselves, has wrought out the answer, 
then the answer exists in humanity. There is 
such a thing as disinterested piety, and it con- 
tains whole worlds of faith and insight. Or, to 
gather the history before us into a sentence: 
There is a service of God which is not work for 
reward: it is a heart-loyalty, a hunger after 
God’s presence, which survives loss and chastise- 
ment ; which in spite of contradictory seeming 
cleaves to what is godlike as the needle seeks the 
pole; and which reaches up out of the darkness 
and hardness of this life to the light and love be- 
yond, This, if we must chill it down from the 
glow of its personal and poetic utterance to a 
generalization, is what the Book of Job stands 
for. But of this answer, as of the problem, the 
hero is as little aware as the rest. Wrought 
out in darkness and anguish, it is known only 
to those celestial spectators who rejoice, and to 
that scoffing spirit who is discomfited by it. 
For the answer is not put in words, nor made a 
didactic issue ; itis dived. J. F. G. 


The Main Question Discussed by Job and his 
Friends ; and its Twofold Answer tn the Dis- 
courses of Hlihu and of Jehovah. 


It is virtually the one question of life which 
meets us at every turn, which out of the pale 
of revelation is enveloped in impenetrable ob- 
scurity, and which, even with the light shed 
upon it by the promises of the Gospel, is by no 
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means devoid of profound mystery—namely, 
the unequal distribution of suffering in the 
world, and the blindness with which the right- 
eous rather than the wicked appear to be se- 
lected as its victims. Leathes.——The question 
discussed in the Book of Job is one of the most 
difficult in theological science. Why does not 
a just God treat men in the present life accord- 
ing to their character? Why does vice so often 
go unpunished? Job’s friends cut the knot by 
denying the fact. To uphold their side of the 
question, they misrepresented the general ex- 
perience of man. Job felt the difficulty, but 
could not solve it. He was fully conscious of 
his own integrity, and he could not see why he 
was visited with such unparalleled sufferings. 
To the depth of emotion consequent on the dis- 
cussion of this theological question, the whole 
compass of Greek poetry, perhaps, supplies no 
parallel. B. B. EB. 

Among the mysteries of God’s providence 
there is perhaps no mystery greater than the law 
by which suffering is meted out in the world. 
It is not a mystery that sin should bring forth 
sorrow ; it is not a mystery that pain, disease, 
and death should be the fruit of man’s fall. 
The really difficult problem is not the problem 
of suffering in the abstract ; it is the problem 
of the meting out of suffering on any theory ; it 
is the problem why the innocent are called upon 
to suffer while the guilty too often escape ; it 
is the problem why the purest, simplest of our 
race should drain the cup of sorrow, while the 
ungodly have more than their hearts desire, and 
have neither affliction in their life nor pain in 
their death. This is the problem which comes 
before us in that grandest of poems, which has 
ever sounded the deeps of the human heart, the 
poem of Job. We have in this book the prob- 
lem worked out, and three answers given. First 
is the answer of the three friends who come to 
condole with Job in his affliction. One after 
another they repeat the same commonplaces of 
their creed—God is just, and therefore God re- 
wards the righteous and punishes the wicked. 
If a man suffers, he suffers because he deserves 
it. The sufferer himself indignantly repudiates 
this belief. It is of no use to tell him he has 
been a hypocrite, an evil-doer ; he denies the 
accusation ; he will be true to God and to the 
method of His justice so far as he knows it, but 

“he must be true to his conscience ; he will not 
say, ‘‘I am guilty,’’ when he knows he is inno- 
cent. But there is another theory of suffering 
which approaches more nearly to the truth, 
which is also given in the Book of Job. Elihu 
declares that God’s purpose in chastisement is 


the purification of His servant. Here certainly 
is a step in advance. To see a purpose of love 
in affliction is to turn it into a blessing. But 
the mystery of suffering is not fully explained 
even when this purifying power is assigned to 
it. There isa suffering which is not even for 
the salvation or purification of the individual 
soul, but for the glory of God. If we look at 
the prelude of the book, we learn this lesson. 
Satan insinuates that the piety of Job is a selfish 
piety. His challenge strikes at the nature of 
God Himself. And God accepts the challenge. 
This is the key to the enigma, though Job knew 
nothing of it. Surely no more noble part can 
be assigned to any man than to be the champion 
of God. Men may mock at the Gospel and its 
promises ; they may charge the followers of the 
Crucified with selfish aims and sordid motives ; 
but one saint, who knows that the glory of God 
isin his hands, shall answer the sneer. His sub- 
mission, self-sacrifice, and love shall compel the 
world to confess that God is love, and that man 
loves God for Himself. Perowne. 

The first half of the correct, positive solution 
of the problem, consisting in the presentation 
of the chastening and purifying aim of un- 
merited suffering (that is, sufferings not direct 
punishments for specific sins), is contributed by 
the discourses of Hlihu. They seek, in a way 
which accords with Prov. 3:11, to exhibit the 
sufferings of the righteous man as chastisements 
and means of purification, having “‘ the sin of 
the righteous man indeed for their ground, but 
having for their motive not God’s wrath, but 
His love, aiming to refine and to advance the 
sufferer.”’ (Déllmann.) 'The other half of the 
positive solution of the problem, consisting in 
the exhibition of the suffering of the righteous 
as ordained to prove them and to test their in- 
nocence, finds expression in the discourses of 
Jehovah, in His judicial arbitration between the 
contending parties, as well as in His actual res- 
toration of Job’s former prosperity. According 
to this, the profoundest solution, in which the 
whole scope of the book culminates, and finds 
its definitive authoritative expression, the afflic- 
tions of the innocent are ‘‘ means of proving and 
testing, which, like chastisements, find their 
motive in the love of God. Their object is not, 
however, the purging away of the sin which 
may still cling to the righteous man, but, on 
the contrary, the manifestation and testing of 
his righteousness.’’ (Delitzsch.) A. B.D. 

The hardest, the severest, the last lesson 
which man has to learn upon this earth, is sub- 
mission to the willof God. It is the hardest 
lesson, because to our blinded eyesight it often 
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Seemsa cruel will. It is a severe lesson, because 

‘it can be only taught by the blighting of much 

that had been most dear. It is the last lesson, 
because when a man has learned that, he is fit 
to be transplanted from a world of wilfulness 
to a world in which one will alone is loved, and 
only one is done. All that saintly experience 
ever had to teach resolves itself into this, the 
lesson how to say affectionately, “‘ Not as I 
will, but as Thou wilt.’’ Slowly and stubbornly 
our hearts acquiesce in that. The holiest, so 
far as he has mastered the lesson, will acknowl- 
edge that many a sore and angry feeling against 
his God had to be subdued, many a dream of 
earthly brightness broken, and many a burning 
throb stilled in a proud, resentful heart, before 
he was willing to suffer God to be sovereign in 
His own world, and do with him and his as 
seemed to Him best. The earliest record that 
we have of this struggle in the human bosom is 
found in the Book of Job. It is the most an- 
cient statement we have of the perplexities and 
miseries of life, so graphic, so true to nature, 
that it proclaims at once that what we are read- 
ing ts drawn from life. What is the Book of 
Job but the record of an earnest soul’s per- 
plexities? What falls from Job’s lips is the 
musing of a man half-stunned, half-surprised, 
looking out upon the darkness of life, and 
asking sorrowfully why are these things so? 
F. W. 8.—There are, from his point of view, 
two conflicting elements : thestheory of retribu- 
tion, which seems to him inseparable from faith 
in the justice of God, and the unwavering testi- 
mony of his conscience, which, in his present 
circumstances, protests against this theory ; 
hence his perplexity. The conflict within him 
is not between good and evil, but between good 
and good—between the justice of God affirmed 
by his conscience, and his relative innocence, no 
less firmly attested by that inner and sacred 
voice ; so much 0, that he feels himself driven 
logically either to give the lie to his conscience, 
if he would still uphold the justice of God, or 
deny God, if he would maintain the truth of 

his conscience. Terrible position ! which con- 
stitutes precisely the climax of the trial of which 
he is unconsciously the subject. Godet. 

Job’s experience touches our deepest life at 
many a point. Every one is called to suffer 
and be strong, every one meets with mysteries 
on the right hand and on the left, confusing 
and bewildering, whose solution must be left to 
the future. The struggle of Job is repeated 
over and over again in the experience of earnest 
souls, though the form and conditions of it are 
ever changing. Guibert. 











AGE AND PLACE. 

That the Book of Job is anterior to the exodus 
from Egypt is evident from the fact that we 
find in it no allusion of any sort to the events 
of the bondage in Egypt or to the deliverance— 
events which would have furnished most strik- 
ing illustrations of the great subjects discussed 
in the book. Neither is there any allusion to 
or use made of the law given by Moses—the 
priesthood, sacrificial ritual, usages, institutions 
or Sabbaths of the Mosaic law, which must in 
some form have been referred to by a man of 
Job’s piety living in the vicinity of Egypt and 
of the Israelites, if the events recorded in Job 
had occurred after the time of Moses. It is 
hardly conceivable that if these discussions of 
the great questions of Providence and sin and 
retribution had occurred after the revelation to 
Moses and the institutions of religion appointed 
under that revelation, the mind of such men 
could have utterly ignored his existence. 

In the second place, the positive evidence is 
equally clear to the point that this record in 
Job is of matters anterior to Moses. For all al- 
lusions in the book to the manners and customs 
of the times—domestic, social, or political—are 
found to fit in exactly with the patriarchal age, 
and can fit in only in the patriarchal age. The 
historical allusions are taken from patriarchal 
times. The style of life in which Job lived is 
plainly patriarchal. His riches, like Abraham’s, 
are rated by the numbers of his cattle and ser- 
vants ; and that, too, the same sorts of cattle, 
with the very same omission of horses and 
mules, as in Abraham’s case. Job speaks of 
himself as “‘ going out to the gate through the 
city’’ and receiving the respect of every class, 
just as Lot sat in the gate. Mention is made of 
the natural productions and arts of Egypt, just 
such as we have shown in previous disclosures 
they did, existed there. Allusion also is made 
to revolutions, and the rising and falling of 
kingdoms, just such as we have shown occurred, 
both on the Nile and the Euphrates, in the pa- 
triarchal era. The entire theology of the book 
is the theology of Abraham ; and the mode of 
worship—the father acting as priest of the fam- 
ily, without a separate order of priesthood, or 
any tabernacle—as in the days of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob, fixes the era of the scenes de- 
scribed. Besides, the allusions to the various 
forms of idolatry are in accord with the theory 
of a patriarchal state. The only form of idol- 
atry mentioned is the worship of the sun—Sabe- 
ism. And what confirms all is the fact that 
Job lived one hundred and forty years after 
his restoration to property—probably two hun- 
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dred years in all—which shows tnat he must 
have lived in the earlier part of the patriarchal 
age, before human life was shortened to three- 
score years and ten or fourscore years. S. R. 
The ablest critics of all schools—Ewald, 
Renan, Hahn, Schlottmann and Delitzsch—are 
unanimous in bearing testimony to the fact that 
in all the descriptions of manners and customs, 
domestic, social, and political, and even in the 
casual illustrations, the genuine coloring of the 
age of Job is faithfully observed ; that the nu- 
merous allusions to historical events refer ex- 
clusively to patriarchal times ; that there is a 
complete, and in their opinion an intentional 
and most skilful avoidance of occurrences, such 
as must have been well known to a later writer. 
From the beginning to the end of the book no 
single reference is made to the Mosaic law; the 
very word law (Thorah), so common in every 
other book, more especially in those of the age, 
to which modern critics refer this work, occurs 
only once (22: 22), and then not in the special 
signification of a received code; the peculiar 
institutions of Israel, and the cardinal events of 
the national history after the Exodus, are wholly 
unnoticed. It should be borne in mind that no 
ancient writer ever succeeded in reproducing 
the manners of a past age, or in avoiding allu- 
sion to those of his own. The age of any an- 
cient writer can be positively determined when 
we have a full and exact knowledge of the in- 
stitutions and customs which he describes. All 
critics concur in extolling the fresh, antique 
simplicity of manners, the genuine air, the wild, 
free, vigorous life of the desert ; and admit the 
contrast between the manners, thoughts, and 
feelings described in this book and those of the 
Israelites during the monarchical period. To 
this it must be added that the effect of reality 
is produced by a number of internal indications 
which can scarcely be accounted for, save by a 
faithful adherence to objective truth. In all 
the characters there is a thorough consistency, 
each agent in the transaction has peculiarities 
of thought and feeling, which give him a dis- 
tinct and vivid personality ; this is more espe- 
cially the case with Job himself, whose char- 
acter is not merely drawn in broad outlines, 
but, like that of David and others, whose his- 
tory is given with most detail in Scripture, is 
developed under a variety of most trying cir- 
cumstances, presenting under each change new 
aspects, but ever retaining its peculiar and most 
living individuality. Even the language and 
illustrations of the several speakers have dis- 
tinctive characteristics. The incidents, more- 
over, which in a fiction would probably have 
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been noted in a vague and general manner, are 
narrated with minuteness and an accurate ob- 
servance of local and temporary conditions. The 
most refined art could scarcely produce this re- 
sult ; it is rarely attempted, still more rarely, 
if ever, attained in the most artificial ages ; it 
was never dreamed of by ancient writers, and 
must be regarded in this case as a strong in- 
stance of the undesigned coincidences, which 
sound criticism accepts as a sure attestation to 
the genuineness of a work. Cook. 

The doctrines held by the three friends were 
probably the earliest human opinions on the 
great problem of suffering, and therefore indi- 
cate the very early age of the book. H. C. 


A VERITABLE HIsToRY. 


The celebrated patriarch whose history is re- 
corded in the following book has been repre- 
sented by some critics as imaginary, and his 
book as a fictitious dramatic composition. But 
he was evidently considered as real by the 
Prophet Ezekiel, who ranks Noah, Daniel, and 
Job together, as powerful intercessors with 
God: the first for his family, the second for 
the wise men of Babylon, and the third for 
his friends (14:14). And the Apostle James 
celebrates the exemplary ‘‘ patience of Job’’ 
(5:11). And the book itself, the early admission 
of which into the sacred canon is strongly in 
favor of its veracity, describes the residence of 
Job and his friends with all the geographical 
precision of true history. Hales. That the 
Book of Job was written as a literal relation of 
actual events is evident from the style of the 
author, from his mode of introducing the sub- 
ject, and also from the circumstantial detail of 
habitation, kindred, and condition, as well as 
from the names of the persons therein men- 
tioned, which correspond with other accounts 
of the age and country in which Job is gener- 
ally supposed to have existed. G@ray.—lIt is 
related not as a parable, but asa history, instruc- 
tive throughout, as all the Bible histories are, 
but still an actual, veritable occurrence. And 
Job is spoken of in other parts of Scripture as a 
real person, and in connection with other real 
persons like Noah and Daniel, and the events 
of his life are referred to ina manner which 
implies that they had actually occurred. We 
can have no doubt, therefore, that, with all the 
poetic embellishment of the narrative, Job did 
actually live, and the history took place sub- 
stantially as it is here related. W.H. G. 

Surely the designations ‘‘ Temanite, Shuhite, 
Naamathite” might have been spared, unless 
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they were intended to indicate that these per- 
~ sons really had ‘‘ a local habitation and a name.”’ 
Mention is made, too, of the ‘‘ Sabeans,’’. the 
““ Chaldeans,’’ and the ‘“‘ Wilderness.’”’ Now, 
the two former surely need not have been men- 
tioned, as the term ‘‘ robbers’’ would much bet- 
ter have suited the context had the subject 
been merely parabolic ; but the introduction of 
the latter in conjunction with the names of 
those people gives the whole not more the air 
of historical narration than it does of geographi- 
cal accuracy. Then the feasting of the sons of 
Job, each in his day—that is, probably, during 
the period of a week, these sons being seven in 
number ; Job’s sending for and admonishing 
them ; his offering up a sacrifice at the same 
time for each of them, seems overdone and un- 
necessary, if all that was wanting was merely 
to illustrate the doctrine that patient faith in 
God was a virtue acceptable to Him. For here 
we are led into particulars which were not only 
not Jewish, and which never could have been 
countenanced by that nation, much less have 
recommended any doctrine, but which had 
nothing whatever to do with the lesson princi- 
pally taught in the book ; and, what is most 
remarkable, which appear to have been strictly 
historical truths as regards the customs of the 
time at which the book appears to have been 
written. These and many other points of the 
like nature are circumstances which we expect 
to find in a historical narrative, but not in a 
parable or allegory, where they would be super- 
fluous and obstructive. Kiétte.—Allegories and 
parables do not descend to such details of birth, 
location, children and friends, as we find here. 
But what should be decisive with those who 
accept the inspiration of the Scriptures is the 
fact that the Prophet Ezekiel names Noah, 
Job, and Daniel together asmen powerful with 
God, and he would hardly mention a fictitious 
character thus in connection with two historic 
characters. ‘‘ Ye have heard,’’ says the Apos- 
tle James, ‘‘ of the patience of Job.’’ An apos- 
tle would hardly cite a fictitious character when 
exhorting Christians to ‘‘ take the prophets for 
an example of patience and suffering affliction.”’ 
In short, it will be found that no theory of the 
age of this book or its character and scope so 
well fits in with all the facts, as that which ac- 
cepts it as the history of a real personage living 
at some period between Abraham and Moses in 
the land of Uz, a country lying east of Canaan 
and toward the Euphrates. S. R. 
Considerations showing Job to have been a 
veritable historic personage: 1. The points of 
the whole case are given with very great mi- 
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nuteness, as those of a real history. 2. The 
agencies which brought upon him his affliction 
and all the facts set forth as history correspond 
with the well-known circumstances of that coun- 
try andage. 3. Subsequent sacred writers speak 
of Job as a real, not a fictitious person. In 
Ezekiel (14 : 14-20), the words are those of Je- 
hovah Himself—‘‘ Though these three men’”’ 
(all equally assumed to be real men), “‘ Noah, 
Daniel, and Job,’’ etc. These men are adduced 
as notable examples of prevailing prayer in be- 
half of others. This assumes that they were 
real, not fictitious men. We must make the 
same inference from the words of James (5 : 11): 
““Ye have heard of the patience of Job, and 
have seen the end of the Lord; that the Lord 
is very pitiful and of tender mercy.” H. C. 
——To argue and illustrate the mercy of the 
Lord from His asserted dealings with a fictitious 
character would seem well-nigh an approach to 
what we call blasphemy. Assuredly so in a 
case like this, where the writer is dealing with 
the plainest prose of deepest heart experience. 
B.— No argument in favor of regarding the 
story of Job as fiction can be drawn from the 
New Testament parables, for these differ widely 
from the apparent facts in the history of Job. 
The points made in the parables do not purport 
to be real history. They are simply supposed 
cases, set forth with the avowed purpose of il- 
lustrating great truths pertaining to the king- 
dom of God. 

As to the writer’s knowledge of what trans- 
pired at the coming of Satan among “ the sons 
of God,’’ and the ensuing conversation be- 
tween Jehovah and Satan, those who admit in- 
spiration at all in the writing of Scripture will 
have not the least difficulty in assuming inspira- 
tion here. H.C.—And certainly the reported 
speeches which comprise the book suggest no 
more or greater difficulty. In truth, the choice 
of the intelligent inquirer, limited as it is to in- 
spiration, lies between an inspired myth or fic- 
tion and an inspired account of a real human 
history and experience. Sound common sense 
as well as the analogy of all revelation would 
seem to demand the restful acceptance of the 
latter alternative. 

[We cite, finally, a passage that seems to con- 
tain in itself an invincible argument in support 
of the position here taken, though it stands in a 
different connection of thought upon the writ- 
er’s pages. It is, moreover, a just and noble 
summary of the book. B.] 

If ever a book revealed a man, if ever through 
the indignant thrusts of controversy were heard 
the beatings of a warm human heart, it is in 
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this story of the patriarch of Uz. Studied as | witness) held this doctrine tenaciously, and were 


an argument cunningly put together by a skilled 
reasoner, the Book of Job is beset with difficul- 
ties well-nigh insurmountable. Studied as the 
utterance of a man like ourselves, who speaks 
out in the natural style what is in him, it is the 
clear and unambiguous voice of humanity, 
which finds echo in all the world. Time and 
space are annihilated, and the unreal vagaries 
of speculation seem outlived, as this echo of 
our own deep consciousness comes floating to 
us across the centuries. It came glowing from 
a large human heart, from the furnace of uni- 
versal human affliction; and it is adapted to 
reach every soul that has thought and suffered. 
... Itsstudy will indeed reveal great problems, 
whose filaments stretch out through the world 
of theological and philosophical inquiry ; it 
will not fail to deepen our sense of the marvel- 
lous literary art which has presided alike over 
word and plan ; but, what is of more intimate 
concern to us, it will disclose to our gaze in 
clearer outlines one of the great of the earth, a 
man of fears and doubts like ourselves, rising 
up against his doom, whichis humanity’s doom, 
and conquering his way to hope and peace. 
The man Job is one of the guiding figures of 
the ages, a world’s hero ; whose words, the rec- 
ord of a great conflict and victory, we cannot 
afford to leave cloistered among the learned 
few. J. F. G. 


CANONICITY OF THE Book. 


The Book of Job is among those portions of 
Holy Scripture of whose canonicity there has 
never been any doubt. Itis named in the canon 
of Melito, at the end of the Hagtographa, and 
immediately before the prophecy of Isaiah. 
Origen places it among the prophets, between 
Ezekiel and Esther ; and Epiphanes (A p. 400), 
between Joshua and Judges. Jerome, follow- 
ing the Septuagint, assigns it the place that it 
holds in our English Bibles. In many of the 
Hebrew Bibles among the Germans its place is 
between the Proverbs and the Canticles ; and 
in the Spanish Mss, and the Masora, and also in 
the Talmud, it stands between the Psalms and 
Proverbs. Among the moderns, while all the 
canons contain this book, there is no general 
agreement in respect to its relative position. 
Curry. 

All authorities which define the Hebrew canon 
certify that Job belongs in it. How came it 
there? No books were ever admitted into that 
canon except those written by men accredited 
among the Hebrew people as “‘ prophets.”’ 
The Jewish nation in all ages (Josephus being 











ready to seal it with their blood, that holy men 
of God had given them certain writings, and 
that not a written word might be admitted into 
the sacred collection except those which came 
certainly and undeniably from the pen and the 
tongues of these prophets of God. The author 
of Job, therefore, must have been a known, ac- 
credited prophet of God. H. C. 


AUTHORSHIP. 


As to the authorship of the book, nothing is 
known with certainty. Some have attributed 
it to Job himself ; some to Elihu ; others to 
some unknown Arabic author, under the impres- 
sion that the book has been translated into He- 
brew. But no competent Hebrew scholar can 
doubt that the poem is an original Hebrew 
work. Others, following the Jewish tradition, 
have attributed the book to Moses, while some 
have discovered in the philosophic cast of the 
poem the hand of Solomon. Both the author- 
ship and the era must ever remain involved in 
doubt. A. B. D. 

One thing seems now clear to all critics : it 
is that we are not to look for the author of the 
Book of Job outside the Jewish people. This 
is proved by the classical Hebrew in which it is 
written, and by the purely Jewish name of 
Jehovah, which is used in the historical parts, 
in the prologue and epilogue, and in the con- 


| necting narratives in the body of the book ; 


while in the discourses of the friends and of 
Elihu, God is designated by the names Zl 
Shaddai, and Eloah, which are equally in use 
among other Semitic nations. Godet. 

Taking all the ascertained facts into consider- 
ation, it may be confidently maintained that 
whether the writer of the book were a Palestin- 
ian Hebrew or not, he must have lived at a 
time and under circumstances which either 
kept him in ignorance of the institutions pecul- 
iar to Mosaism, or made him to a most remark- 
able extent independent of their influence. The 
hypothesis which, on the whole, seems least 
encumbered with difficulties, is that the work 
was written in the country of Job, probably by 
one of his descendants, but certainly after a 
considerable interval of time, the patriarch being 
evidently represented as belonging to another 
age, his own life extending to the fourth gener- 
ation (42 : 16) of children born after his deliver- 
ance, Cook, 


Its Incuncatep Trurus. 


1. The creation of the world by one Supreme 
Being. Thisis the first great principle of natu- 
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ral religion; it is laid down throughout the 
_whole book as an incontestable truth, but is 

particularly illustrated in the speech of Jehovah 
Himself. 2. The government of the world by 
the providence of God. 38. The corruption of 
man by nature. 4. The necessity of an atone- 
ment, prefigured in sacrifices, to turn away the 
Divine anger, and to render the Almighty favor- 
able ; also, the intercession and mediation of a 
righteous person on behalf of the guilty. 5. 
The certainty of a future resurrection and retri- 
bution. ZH. Copley. 

Among all writings, inspired or uninspired, 
the Book of Job stands pre-eminent for its lofty 
representations of the pure moral personality, 
the holiness, the unchallengeable justice, the 
wisdom, the omnipotence, the absolute sover- 
eignty of God. In the splendor of its theism it 
is unsurpassed. TZ. Lewis. 

The book teaches us to recognize a fourfold 
purpose in human suffering. 1. There is a penal 


suffering with which God visits the ungodly. | 


2. There is a Divine chastisement imposed upon 
all men, which is necessarily due to the natural 
sinfulness of human nature. 3. There is also a 
special testing and purifying of the righteous 
imposed upon them by the love of God, for the 
purpose of delivering them from some secret 
pride, of leading them to humble and penitent 
self-knowledge, and of thus insuring to them 
the Divine favor. This is the doctrine which 
Elihu brings forward. And, finally, 4. There 
is a suffering which is designed to manifest the 
triumph of faith and the fidelity of the righteous. 
This it is which was the immediate object of 
Job’s afflictions, as already alluded to in the 
prologue, and evidenced to all in the epilogue. 
Proof is furnished in the case of Job that the 
faith of evena true servant of God may be sorely 
shaken ; nay, that he may be brought to the very 
verge of despair, by the temptation of suffer- 
ing ; that nevertheless he cannot, even in the 
midst of rebellion against God, entirely give 
Him up ; and, finally, that his fidelity stands 
the test, though he does not come through the 
trial without abundant cause for humiliation. 
Such sufferings are akin to those endured as 
testimony, to sufferings entailed by confession 
of the truth, and zeal for the house of God, as 
‘spoken of in many of the Psalms and by Jere- 
miah. While the Book of Job offers a key to 
the afflictions of the righteous, it at the same 
. time furnishes reasons for believing in the right- 
cous providence of God, from the consideration 
of His character and His dominion over nature. 
From the character of God—in the profound 
speech of Elihu (34 : 10 sqq.), the fundamental 
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thought of which is: God, by reason of His 
power over the world, can never be unjust. 
For the world is not a thing alien to Him, a 
thing intrusted to Him by another, but His own 
possession, and all life therein is derived from 
His breath. God cannot be unjust to that 
which He Himself called into existence and 
maintains therein. It is because He is the Cre- 
ator and Governor of the world that He is also 
the only source of right therein. He so directs 
the lot of individuals and nations that right is 
at last made manifest. This oneness of power 
and righteousness in God is also brought forward 
in the second address of the Lord to Job (chap. 
40), and the subject applied to man, to show 
that if his righteousness is to be vindicated at 
the expense of the Divine righteousness he 
ought also to be possessed of Divine power. 
But Divine providence also may be inferred 
from God’s dominion over nature. This propo- 
sition is already prepared for in chap. 38, the 
idea being there carried out that man, though 
incapable of becoming possessed of the Divine 
wisdom itself—of the thought according to 
which the world is ordered—is yet able to recog- 
nize its traces in the whole economy of nature, 
and may therefore, with regard to the Divine 
appointment of human life, resign himself to 
and fall back on the fear of God. This point 
of view is especially maintained by Elihu. 
God approaches man in nature as an incompar- 
able teacher (36 : 22), everywhere manifesting 
to him His wisdom and power. O. 

As for the scope or use of this book : 

First. It aims at our tnstruction, and that in 
divers things: 1. It instructs us how to handle 
a cross ; how to behave ourselves when we are 
in a conflict, whether outward orinward ; what 
the postures of the spiritual war are, and with 
what patience we ought to bear the hand of 
God and His dealings with us. 2. God would 
have us learn that afflictions come not by chance 
—that they are all ordered by Providence, in 
the matter, in the manner, and in the measure. 
3. Another thing we are to learn from this book 
is this: the sovereignty of God—that He hath 
power over us, over our estates, our bodies, our 
families and our spirits ; that He may use us as 
He pleases, and we must be quiet under His 
hand ; when He cometh and will take from us 
all our comforts, we must give all glory to Him. 
This book is written for this especially, to teach 
us the sovereignty of God and the submission of 
the creature. 4. It teaches us that God doth 
sometimes afflict His children out of preroga- 
tive; that though there be no sin in them, 
which He makes the occasion of afflicting them, 
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yet for the exercise of His grace in them, for 
the trial of their graces and to set them up for 
patterns to the world, God may and doth afflict 
them. Though no man be without sin, yet the 
afflictions of many are not for their sins. 5. 
There is this general instruction which God 
would have us learn cut of this book—that the 
most justly possessed and best-secured estate in 
outward things is uncertain—that is, there is no 
trusting to any creature comforts. 6. God 
would show His people the strength and stability 
of faith. Wow unconquerable it is—what a 
kind of omnipotency there-is in grace! God 
would have all the world take notice of this in 
the Book of Job, that a godly person is in vain 
assaulted by friends or enemies, by men or 
devils, by wants or wounds ; though he be even 
benighted in his spirit, though God Himself 
take away the light of His countenance from 
him, yet God would have us learn and know 
that over all these a true believer is more than 
conqueror. For here is one of the greatest bat- 
tles fought that ever was between man and 
man, between man and hell; yea, between God 
and man; yet Job went away with the vic- 
tory. True, grace is often assaulted ; it never 
was or never shall be overthrown. '7, This also 
we may learn—that God never leaves or for- 
sakes His totally or finally. 8. Lastly, the book 
teaches us that the judgments of God are often 
secret, but they are never unjust ; that though 


the creature be unable to give a reason of them, . 


yet there is an infinite reason for them. These 
are the general uses from the general scope and 
intendment of the book by way of instruction. 
Secondly. This book serves to convince and 
reprove: 1. That slander of worldly men and 
of Satan, who say that the people of God serve 
Him for their own end. 2. To convince and 
reprove all those who judge of the spiritual 
estate of those that are under the hand of God 
in sore afflictions by some unbecoming and rash 
speeches which may fall from them in the time 
of these their conflicts, when troubles and suffer- 
ings are upon them. 38. To convince and con- 
fute those who judge of men’s spiritual estates 
by God’s dealing with them in their outward 
estates. 4. To convince and confute that cursed 
opinion that a man may fall finally and totally 
away from grace and from the favor of God. 
God hath showed by this history that such an 
opinion is a lie. Certainly God would have all 
the world know that free grace will uphold His 
forever. 5. To convince all those of pride and 
extreme presumption who think to find out and 
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to trace the secrets of God’s counsels, the secrets 
of God’s eternal decrees, the secrets of all His 
works of providence ; whereas God showeth 
them in this book that they are not able to find 
out or comprehend His ordinary works ; they 
are not able to comprehend the works of crea- 
tion ; how are they able then to find out-the 
counsels of God in His decrees and purposes 
and judgments ? 

Thirdly. There is much for consolation : 1. 
That all things do work for the good of those 
that love God. 2. That no temptation shall 
ever take hold of us but such as God will either 
make us able to have, or make a way of escape 
out of it. We can be in no condition cast so 
low but the hand of God can reach us, find us, 
send in deliverance and raise us up again. 
Caryl. 





In the Revision many of the obscurities of 
the Authorized Version are removed. There is 
probably no part of the Scriptures in which so 
much has been gained. Yet it must be con- 
ceded that it does not seem possible that trans- 
lation, however accurate and skilful, should 
accomplish everything that might be desired. 
This probably arises in some measure from the 
nature of the composition. It records the com- 
plaints and outcries of a sufferer, the flow of 
whose thought and feeling is constantly inter- 
rupted by the depth of his emotion. His pas- 
sionate utterance is suddenly checked by the 
very power of his grief, and after moments of 
silence he bursts out afresh in words which have 
no direct connection with the language pieced: 
ing. De Witt. 


Plan or Structure of the Book. 


I. Introductory Narrative in prose. Chaps. 
Th 
II. The Poem. Chaps, 8-42: 6. 
1. Job’s Complaint. Chap. 3. 
2, The Debate, in three cycles. 
(1) First cycle. Chaps. 4-14, 


(2) Second cycle. Chaps. 15-21. 
(3) Third cycle. Chaps. 22-26. 

3. Job’s Second Complaint. Chaps. 27~ 
81. 

4, Elihu’s Speech, introduced by a short 
prose account of him. Chaps. 32- 


37. 
5. The Lord’s Voice, and Job’s Submis- 
sion. Chaps. 38-42: 6, 


III. Concluding Narrative, in prose. 


Chap. 
42:17, Dik: 


THE BOOK OF JOB. 


CHAPTER I 


1 THERE wasaman in the land of Uz, whose 
name was Job; and that man was perfect 
and upright, and one that feared God, and 

2 tumed away from evil. And there were 
born unto him seven sons and three daugh- 

3 ters. His substance also was seven thousand 
sheep, and three thousand camels, and five 
hundred yoke of oxen, and five hundred she- 
agses, and a very great household ; so that 
this man was the greatest of all the children 

4 of the east. And his sons went and held a 
feast in the house of each one upon his day ; 
and they sent and called for their three sisters 

5 to eat and to drink with them. And it was 
so, when the days of their feasting were gone 
about, that Job sent and sanctified them, and 
rose up early in the morning, and offered 
burnt offerings according to the number of 
them all: for Job said, It may be that my 
sons have sinned, and renounced God in their 
hearts. Thus did Job continually. 

6 Now it came to pass on the day when the 
sons of God came to present themselves be- 
fore the Lorp, that Satan came also among 

% them. And the Lorp said unto Satan, 
Whence comest thou? Then Satan answered 
the Lorp, and said, From going to and fro 
in the earth, and from walking up and down 

8 init. And the Lorp said unto Satan, Hast 
thou considered my servant Job? for there 
is none like him in the earth, a perfect and 
an upright man, one that feareth God, and 

9 turneth away from evil. Then Satan an- 
gwered the Lorp, and said, Doth Job fear 

10 God for nought? Hast not thou made an 
hedge about him, and about his house, and 
about all that he hath, on every side ? thou 

“hast blessed the work of his hands, and his 

11 substance is increased in the land. But put 
forth thine hand now, and touch all that he 
hath, and he will renounce thee to thy face. 


4-3. Tue first three verses describe the po- 
sition of Job, his country, name, character, 
family, and possessions. 


12 And the Lorp said unto Satan, Behold, all 
that he hath is in thy power ; only upon him- 
self put not forth thine hand. So Satan went 
forth from the presence of the Lorp. 

13 And it fell on a day when his sons and his 
daughters were eating and drinking wine in 

14 their eldest brother’s house, that there came 
a messenger unto Job, and said, The oxen 
were plowing, and the asses feeding beside 

15 them : and the Sabeans fell wpon them, and 

took them away ; yea, they have slain the 

servants with the edge of the sword ; and I 

only am escaped alone to tell thee. While 

he was yet speaking, there came also another, 
and said, The fire of God is fallen from heav- 
en, and hath burned up the sheep, and the 
servants, and consumed them ; and I only 
am escaped alone to tell thee. While he was 
yet speaking, there came also another, and 
said, The Chaldeans made three bands, and 
fell upon the camels, and have taken them 
away, yea, and slain the servants with the 
edge of the sword ; and I only am escaped 
alone to tell thee. While he was yet speak- 
ing, there came also another, and said, Thy 
sons and thy daughters were eating and 
drinking wine in their eldest brother’s house : 
and, behold, there came a great wind from 
the wilderness, and smote the four corners 
of the house, and it fell upon the young 
men, and they are dead ; and I only am es- 
caped alone to tell thee. Then Job arose, 
and rent his mantle, and shaved his head, 
and fell down upon the ground, and wor- 
shipped ; and he said, Naked came I out of 
my mother’s womb, and naked shall I return 
thither : the Lorp gave, and the Lorp hath 
taken away; blessed be the name of the 

993 Lorp. In all this Job sinned not, nor 

charged God with foolishness. 
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1. Uz. A district peopled by the descend- 
ants of Uz. Three patriarchs bear this name : 
a son of Aram (Gen. 10: 23); a son of Nahor, 
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Abraham’s brother (Gen. 22; 21); and a grand- 
son of Seir, the Horite (Gen. 36 : 28). The sec- 
ond of these probably gave the name to this 
country : the Chaldeans, Buzites, and indeed 
all the persons and tribes mentioned in the Book 
of Job, belong to the same race ; being either 
collateral or direct descendants from Abraham, 
and for the most part retaining the old patri- 
archal habits and traditions. The district, as 
generally identified, lay to the northeast of 
Idumza, and appears to have been nearly 
co-extensive with Bathanyeh, or East Hauran, 
once a rich and fertile country. This is now 
generally regarded as the true home of Job. 
Cook, 

3%. Job dwelt not in tents, but in a house, not 
in camps, but in a town, having a fixed and not 
a movable residence, though his shepherds 
doubtless went out afar with hig flocks. This is 
the state of life depicted as that led by the elder 
branches of Abraham’s family at Haran, the 
state of life which that great father of the faith- 
ful quitted, relapsing into a more simple pas- 
toral life, to meet the alteration of his cireum- 
stances when he was required to go into a strange 
country, ‘‘not knowing whither he went.”’ 
This of course affords a corroboration to the 
opinion that Job not only belonged to this state 
of life, but to this region. He belonged to that 
condition which fluctuated between that of the 
wandering shepherd and that of the settled in- 
habitant of towns and cultivator of the ground ; 
and this mixed condition of life, which is still 
to be witnessed in some parts of western Asia, 
sufficiently accounts for the diversified character 
of the allusions and pictures which the book 
contains—to the pastoral life and the scenes and 
products of the wilderness; to the scenes and 
circumstances of agriculture ; and to the arts 
and sciences of settled life and advancing civil- 
ization. Kitto. 

4. In this beautiful picture of family affec- 
tion and of domestic enjoyments sanctified by 
piety, and in the sudden and total reverse which 
follows, the way is prepared for the lessons of 
this book. Of the particular occasion or occa. 
sions of these entertainments no intimation ig 
given. A birthday festival is mentioned among 
very ancient usages (Gen. 40: 20), and an an- 
nual family festival (1 Sam. 20: 6, 29). What- 
ever was the occasion, they were held at the 
houses of the several sons in immediate succes- 
sion till the circle was completed. Conant. 

5. We apprehend this to mean that when the 
cycle of entertainments for the period over 
which the rotation ran had been completed, Job 
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customarily sent to invite them all to meet at 
his house, that they might be present at a sol- 
emn act of expiatory sacrifice—which, as the 
head of the family, it belonged to him in the 
absence of a priesthood to offer—by way of 
atonement generally for the sins of the season 
gone by, and specially for any forgetfulness of 
God into which they might have fallen in the 
course of their festivities. The subsequent in- 
stitution under the law of Moses of a great an- 
nual day of atonement, understood to be ex- 
piatory for the transgressions of the congrega- 
tion during the past year, helps to corroborate 
this interpretation as well as to illustrate the 
practice. This was the time, in the course of 
the rotation of visits, when all the family as- 
sembled in their father’s house. It was Ads turn 
then to receive them, and his entertainment was 
such as became his position and character. 
Kitio.—The act of worship was the sacrifice. 
As was customary in the patriarchal age to 
which Job belonged, and even far down in the 
history of Israel, the father was priest of the 
family, and the sacrifice offered was the burnt- 
offering. This offering contained in it the 
germs which afterward expanded into the vari- 
ous distinct kinds of sacrifice. Job used it as a 
sacrifice of atonement A. B. D. 

These verses serve a threefold use in the nar- 
rative : primarily, they furnish an historical oc- 
casion for the terrible calamities which follow ; 
incidentally, they contain a striking illustration 
of Job’s tender and conscientious piety ; and 
finally, they present a pleasing picture of patri- 
archal family life in its affectionate harmony 
and joyousness. Hvans.Where now such 
piety was to be found, and such conscientious 
solicitude to keep his whole house free from sin, 
there might we expect, judging after the man- 
ner of men, that prosperity would abide per- 
manently, This at least we might expect from 
the standpoint of theory, which regards the out- 
ward lot as an index of the moral worth ; which 
assumes piety and prosperity to be inseparable 
conceptions. But in heaven it was otherwise 
decreed. Dillmann. 

6. This is a similitude taken from earthly 
courts, where advocates and accusers come to- 
gether ; and it intimates unto us that as the 
good angels are ready to go forth at God’s com- 
mand for the good of men, so is Satan ever ready 
to further his malicious plots against them. 
Neither came he for good, as the angels did, 
but presents himself to get a commission to hurt 
Job. Ainsworth. 

Satan. Foe to God and man, and the ac- 
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cuser of the brethren. The Greek version in 
this passage of Job, and in Zech. 3 :/1, renders 
“Satan’’ by a word signifying the accuser. 
Parkhurst. —The grand spiritual ‘“ adversary’’ 
of mankind is here first introduced in Scripture 
under his proper name, “‘ Satan,’’ and under the 
character assigned to him from hence in the 
New Testament, of ‘‘ walking about as a roaring 
lion, seeking whom he may devour’’ (1 Pet. 
5 : 8, with allusion to Job 1:7 and2: 8), andas 
“the accuser of the brethren, who accused 
them before God night and day’”’ (Rev. 12: 10). 
Hales. The name “‘Satan,’’ as denoting an 
enemy, frequently occurs in the Old Testament. 
See 2 Sam. 19: 22; 1 Kings 5:4, where the 
word for “‘adversary’’ is in the original “ Sa- 
tan.”’” It is extremely probable that the root 
Satan was introduced into the Hebrew and 
other Eastern languages to denote an adversary, 
from its having been the proper name of the 
great enemy of mankind. Bishop Watson. 

Satan appears here with all the traits which 
characterize him in the Hebrew Monotheism, 
a high dignity of origin, a perfidious malignity, 
a spirit of considerable power, but strictly lim- 
ited by the will of Him who entrusts him with 
it. Godet.—Though malignant and evil, this 
spirit is evidently counted among the angels by 
origin and nature. He comes among them as 
- one of their order. Like them, he has to give 
an account of what he has observed. This rep- 
resentation is in accordance with other notices 
in the Bible. The existence of a malignant 
spirit, permitted to range the earth, tempting 
and calumniating God’s rational creatures, is 
implied or asserted in all Scripture from Genesis 
to Revelation. It is to be observed that the 
final expulsion of this spirit from the higher 
region is represented in the New Testament as 
a result of the Saviour’s coming. The mystery 
which hangs over such representations is com- 
mon to all questions which concern the origin 
or continuance of moral evil. Cook. 

The attentive reader of Scripture will not fail 
to remark that the statement of the existence, 
the moral propensities, and the agency of Satan 
is extended nearly through the whole of the 
sacred volume ; that its writers, in their por- 
traiture of our great adversary, employ the 
same, images and adhere to the same appella- 
tions throughout ; that a complete identity of 
character is exhibited, marked with the same 
features of force, cruelty, malignity, and fraud. 
He is everywhere depicted as alike the enemy 
of God and man; who, having appeared as a 
serpent in the history of the fall, is recognized 
by Paul under the same character in express 
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allusion to that event, and afterward by John 
in the Apocalypse as ‘‘that old serpent the 
devil, and Satan, which deceiveth the whole 
world.’”” We have, therefore, just the same 
evidence of the real personality of Satan as of 
the Holy Spirit, and exactly of the same kind ; 
both are described by inspired persons ; to both, 
volitions, purposes, and personal characteristics 
are ascribed. A uniformity of representation, 
an identity of character, distinguished respec- 
tively by the most opposite moral qualities, 
equally pervade the statements of Scripture as 
to each to such a degree that, supposing the 
sacred writers to have designed to teach us the 
proper personality of Satan, it is not easy to 
conceive what other language they could have 
adopted. R&. Halt. 

There isa profound meaning in Satan’s ap- 
pearing here among the sons of God before the 
Lord. It is designed to express his subordina- 
tion and subjection to Divine control. There is 
a superior restraint to which he is obliged to 
bow, a superior will that sets limits to his rage, 
and allows him even within these limits to act 
out his evil nature only for the sake of some 
Divine end which he is made to be instrumental 
inachieving. Itis evil in the person of its arch- 
representative and head, subject to good and 
constrained to be its minister. It is Satan ac- 
tually exhibited in the attitude of a servant of 
God, and made subservient to the discipline and 
training of His people. W.H. G. 

It does not at all derogate from the credibility 
of Job’s story in general to allow that this dis- 
course between God and Satan is parabolical, an 
allegory designed to represent the malice of the 
devil against good men and the Divine check 
and restraint that malice is under. Only thus 
much further is intimated, that the affairs of 
this earth are very much the subject of the 
counsels of the unseen world. That world is 
dark to us, but we lie very open to it. H.—— 
As to the incredibility of the conversation which 
is related to have taken place between the Al- 
mighty and Satan, it may be observed that 
this and the assemblage of the celestial intelli- 
gences before the throne of God should be con- 
sidered as prophetical personifications, in accom- 
modation to our limited faculties, which are 
abundantly authorized by God Himself in Holy 
Scripture, and are perfectly agreeable to the 
style wherein His prophets have been frequently 
commanded to deliver the most solemn and im- 
portant truths. Thus the prophetic visions of 
Isaiah (chap. 6), of Ezekiel (chap. 1), of Paul (2 
Cor. 12 : 2, 4), and of John (Rev. 4:1, 2) represent 
the proceedings of Providence in like reference 
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to our powers and modes of conception ; and the 
vision of Micaiah (1 Kings 22 : 19-28) and that of 
Zechariah (2°: 13 ; 8: 1) supply cases precisely 
parallel in every respect. Farmer justly re- 
marks on this subject that such “‘ visions or 
parabolical representations convey instruction 
as truly and properly as if they were exact 
copies of outward objects.’’ And indeed if the 
introduction of Satan be admitted as an argu- 
ment against the truth of the history, it should 
lead us equally to reject the narrative of our 
Lord’s temptation as an unfounded fiction. 
Archbishop Magee. 

Such passages [as cited above] fall in with 
those very emphatic sayings of Christ concern- 
ing the joy in heaven over a repentant sinner, 
and the angels of the little ones. They teach 
us that earth is not lost out of the sight of heav- 
en, that heaven is full of intense interest, long- 
ing, joy, and sorrow over the course of man. 
Vincent.—We shall fail to grasp the principles 
which underlie this dramatic picture, unless we 
are taught by it that the fortunes of men pos- 
sess an absorbing interest for the inhabitants of 
heaven ; that moral problems are being wrought 
out here unlike any which have been solved 
there ; and that therefore they follow the fluc- 
tuation of our fate with a Divine curiosity and 
sympathy of which we have but a faint concep- 
tion. Fora few brief years man passes across 
the face of the earth, but above him there bends 
a broad heaven, not cold and hard and careless, 
but full of tender love and eager ministries ; 
and beneath him there yawns a hell crowded 
with hostile and malignant spirits, who would 
fain make him as selfish and miserable as them- 
selves ; while above all and through all and in 
all God reigns and works, compelling even the 
disasters and defeats of the conflict to minister 
to the completeness and glory of the final tri- 
umph. Coz. 

7. Going to and fro in the earth, 
and walking up and down. One con- 
sequence to the spirit which has no belief in 
unselfishness is the want of any centre of rest 
within itself. The condition of Satan is thus 
described here. _Incessant wandering, ‘“‘ going 
about,’’ ‘‘ seeking rest and finding none,”’’ is the 
view given of him in Scripture. There is the 
constant endeavor to find a fixed point, and in- 
ability to discover it ; and this may be the truth 
intended to be conveyed in that strange but sig- 
nificant narrative (Matt. 8 : 28), where the evil 
spirit is urged from place to place by the con- 
quéring power of good, till it is driven to beg 
for a refuge in the lowest and most grovelling 
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rejected, and cast forth naked and shelterless. 
This is’ most certain, that if the heart does not 
give quiet, no place in the universe can, and the 
personal head of evil has been for ages making 
the attempt to find that quiet in vain. er. 
—What doth Satan when he walks up and 
down the world? Doth he walk like an idle 
vagrant that hath nothing to do? Doth he 
walk merely to take the air or to take his pleas- 
ure, to see and be seen? No; when Satan 
walks about the world, his walking is working ; 
he goeth about to tempt, to try and lay snares 
and baits to catch and captivate the souls of 
men. Caryl. 

8-10. God, the Author, Judge, and Re- 
warder of good in the universe, declares before 
the heavenly assembly His satisfaction in the 
piety of Job. Satan, the representative of scep- 
ticism as to all virtue that has not passed through 
trial, does not give way to this judgment of 
God. God, instead of suppressing his insinua- 
tions, Himself draws forth the expression of 
them : ‘‘ Hast thou considered My servant Job ?”’ 
Satan, having no accusation to make against 
the outward conduct of Job, calls in question 
the purity of his motives : ‘‘ Doth Job fear God 
for nought?’ There is no great merit in faith- 
fully serving a master who heaps benefits upon 
you, and pays you highly for your services. 
Godet. 

S$. My servant. No higher title of honor 
can be borne by man. This direct attestation 
of God to Job’s character must be borne in mind 
throughout. Oook.——Both in the Old Testa- 
ment and in the New, the dignity of the service 
of God is spoken of as paramount to all the 
other dignities of God’s people? ‘‘ Hast thou 
seen My servant Job?’ God spoke with Moses 
face to face, but when God would boast of 
Moses, He does not speak of other privileges, 
but of this: “My servant, that is faithful in 
all My house.”” The great Apostle Paul puts 
his being a servant of God before his apostle- 
ship. “‘ Paul, a servant and an apostle of Jesus 
Christ.’’ You find the same in Peter. He algo 
says, ‘‘ Peter, the servant of God and cf Jesus 
Christ, and an apostle.’”” When the great apos- 
tle speaks of James, he calls him “‘ the Lord’s 
brother ;” but when you find James writing 
his epistle, it is, ‘‘ James, the servant of God 
and of Jesus Christ.’’ The beloved disciple lay 
upon the bosom of God, but we do not find him 
speaking of this as his primal privilege ; it was, 
“John, the servant of Jesus Christ.”? The 
glory of the angelic host does not consist in this, 
that they excel in strength, that they stand upon 
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mandments, and that they hearken unto the 
words of His mouth. There is no higher dig- 
nity in heaven, no higher privilege than to be 
the servant of God. When we come to the 
Revelation we read of a goodly multitude there, 
clothed in white robes. There are palms in 
their hands ; they stand upon a sheet of glass ; 
they harp with the harps of gold ; but what is 
the privilege on which the Spirit of God lays 
emphasis? Not their robes, not their palms, 
not their harps, but this—‘‘ They serve God, 
day and night, in His temple.’? Marcus Rains- 
ford. 

A perfect and an upright man, one 
that feareth God, and turneth away 
from evil. This statement of the Lord is 
very comprehensive. He was perfect and up- 
right. Uprightness denotes honesty, straight- 
forwardness, sincerity. He was sincere in his 
professions and honest in his practice. Upright- 
ness, moreover, means conformity to the stand- 
ard of right, and this both inwardly and out- 
wardly. We read both of the upright in heart 
and of the man that is upright in his way. He 
was a man of integrity, therefore, both in spirit 
and in life—a man attentive to his obligations 
both to God and man, and who punctually dis- 
charged them. And, with all, he was perfect 
—perfect and upright, perfect in his upright- 
ness. Perfect not, of course, in that sense in 
which, according to the uniform teaching of 
Scripture and the universal experience of men, 
perfection is unattainable in this life. Not that 
he was absolutely faultless, for there is no man 
that liveth and sinneth not. Job never claims 
spotless innocence. But he was perfect in the 
sense of completeness. There was a complete- 
ness in his piety, which compassed the whole 
round of obligation. He studied conformity to 
the rule of right in all things, at all times, un- 
der all circumstances. And the spring of this 
perfectness and uprightness, or this complete 
integrity, was that he feared God. He set the 
will of God before him as his rule, the glory of 
God as his end, the approbation of God as his 
highest reward. In this fear of God he walked 
all the day long. This was his grand motive, 
Overpowering everything else. This impelled 
him to prompt and ready obedience to every 
Divine command. This made him steadfast in 
his uprightness, and led to his perfectness and 
completeness init. It also led to the sedulous 
avoidance of its opposite, and thus completed 
the perfect square by the fourth side, which is 
the finishing stroke to this description of a well- 
regulated piety. He ‘‘ turned away from evil ;’’ 
he carefully shunned all sin, kept aloof from 
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everything that was wrong in heart, speech, and 
behavior. W. H. G. 

Having a respect to all God’s commandments, 
aiming at perfection, he did not dissemble in 
his profession of piety ; his heart was sound, 
and his eye single. Sincerity is Gospel -perfec- 
tion ; I know no religion without it. He was 
upright in his dealings both with God and man ; 
was faithful to his promises, steady in his coun- 
sels, true to every trust reposed in him, and 
made conscience of all he said and did. The 
fear of God reigning in his heart was the prin- 
ciple that govcrned his whole conversation. 
That made him perfect and upright, inward 
and entire for God, universal and uniform in 
religion ; that kept him close and constant to 
his duty. H.——Perfect holiness is the aim of 
the saints on earth, and is the reward of the 
saints in heaven. That which they aim at here 
is perfection—to be perfect as their Father in 
heaven is perfect, therefore they are called per- 
fect. As God accepts the will for the deed, so 
He expresses the deed by the will. He esteems 
him to be a perfect man who strives after per- 
fection ; and He calls that person perfect who 
longs to have all his imperfections cured. We 
see, therefore, that Job might properly and fitly 
be described as “‘ a perfect man,”’ although it is 
clear from what ensues that many infirmities 
remained with him, and although he knew him- 
self to be a sinner. Avtto.—BJob was an emi- 
nent saint of God, though his line of descent 
was not counted from Abraham, and though he 
did not practise the multiplied rites of the Mo- 
saic ceremonial. Whatever advantages there 
may be in an outward connection with the peo- 
ple of God or the visible Church, and whatever 
benefit may arise from outward attendance upon 
the services of religion—and certainly neither 
of these are to be undervalued when rightly un- 
derstcod and put in their proper place—that 
piety which has the approbation of God is some- 
thing different from them and independent of 
them. W. H. G. 

9. Satan, the accusing angel, fresh from his 
self-chosen task of roaming earth in search of 
sin, fronts God in heaven itself with calumnies 
against His purest creatures and detraction of 
His most tried saints. It is indeed a devilish 
suggestion, one too gross for human mind to in- 
vent, that all virtue is assumed, and piety itself 
but a selfish policy to cheat God. ‘‘ Doth Job 
serve God for nought?’ <Aglen.—For 
nought. The central point of the whole nar- 
rative is in this word. No flaw is discoverable 
in Job’s outer life; Satan, wiser than Job’s 
friends, sees and owns his integrity ; the only 
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possible objection touches the principle of his 
acts ; the question raised is whether his good- 
ness was disinterested, springing from pure 
love, or merely prudential, and dependent upon 
the external conditions under which it had been 
developed. Cook. 

The question says, in effect, why not be right- 
eous, when righteousness pays so well? But for 
another thing, the question reveals Satan’s char- 
acter, which, as the sequel shows, is in polar 
contrast to that of Job. A half-wondering, half- 
sneering, wholly selfish question, the question 
of one who, having no allegiance outside of self, 
has no ability to understand unselfishness ; it 
says in effect, Is there such a thing as disinter- 
ested integrity, goodness without thought of re- 
ward, possible in the world? J. F. G.—It is 
an argument of a most malignant spirit, when 
a man’s actions are fair, then to accuse his in- 
tentions. The devil had nothing to say against 
the actions of Job, but goes down into his heart 
and accuses his intentions. Malice misinter- 
prets the fairest actions, but love puts the fair- 
est interpretation it can upon foul actions. 
Caryl. 

Satan puts his calumny, as many people have 
since done, into the form of a question. It is 
evident how he intended it to be answered. 
God has held up Job as a proof of His power to 
put true goodness into human nature, and the 
reply is that this seeming goodness is only self- 
interest. The manis religious because he makes 
a good thing out of it. The accuser has a belief 
in the philosophy of selfishness. It is a faith 
not uncommon in our day. There are some 
who seek a foundation for it in argument, and 
wish to prove that all virtue is merely self-in- 
terest largely and wisely interpreted, which is 
true in this respect, that goodness and self-in- 
terest will in the end coincide, but very false if 
it is meant that goodness has its origin in taking 
this end into account. Ker,—It was a great 
truth that Job did not fear God for nought, for 
godliness is great gain; but it was a falsehood 
that he would not have feared God if he had 
not got this by it, as the event proved. Job’s 
friends charged him with hypocrisy because he 
was greatly afflicted ; Satan, because he greatly 
prospered. It is no hard matter for those to 
calumniate that seek anoccasion. It is not mer- 
cenary to look at the eternal recompense in our 
obedience ; but to aim at temporal advantages 
in our religion, and to make it subservient to 
that, is spiritual idolatry ; worshipping the crea- 
ture more than the Creator is likely to end in a 
fatal apostasy ; men cannot long serve God and 
mammon, H, 
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The attacks of Satan are aimed primarily at 
the honor of God. And he knows perfectly 
well that the most telling blow he can inflict 
upon it is to deny that God is ever disinterest- 
edly served and sincerely loved by any being 
whatsoever. The object of the trial of Job is 
precisely to demonstrate to him the contrary. 
Godet. 

12. Tomake it plain that goodness may have 
other foundations and affliction other results, 
the Lord allows him to oppress for a season His 
righteous servant—to strip him of all—to bring 
him very low, but only to hold his person sa- 
cred. We learn from this that Satan has no in- 
dependent power to distress mankind but as 
the Lord permits, for the trial of our faith and 
for the purification of our souls, and, therefore, 
for ultimate good if we but hold fast that which 
we have. It is only by our failure that the 
enemy gains any real power over us ; and this 
conviction, that whatever form our trials take 
they are essentially from the Lord, should teach 
us to receive them all as from His hand—a 
Father’s hand. Kvtto.—It is matter of won- 
der that God should give Satan such a permis- 
sion as this, but He did it for His own glory, 
the honor of Job, the explanation of Providence, 
and the encouragement of His afflicted people 
in all ages; to make a case which, being ad- 
judged, might be a useful precedent. He suf- 
fered Job to be tried as He suffered Peter to be 
sifted ; but took care that Ais faith should not 
fail, and then the trial of it was found unto 
praise and honor and glory (1 Pet.1:%). But 
itis matter of comfort that God has the devil 
in a@ chain (Rev. 20:1). He could not afflict 
Job without leave from God first asked and ob- 
tained, and then no further than he had leave : 
“ Only upon himself put not forth thine hand ; 
meddle not with his body, but only with his es- 
tate.’’ It isa limited power that the devil has ; 
he has no power to debauch men but what they 
give him themselves, nor power to afflict men 
but what is given him from above. H. 

It belongs to the magnificence of God’s uni- 
versal government that opposition and hostility, 
instead of tending to thwart or retard His plans, 
invariably contribute to further and promote 
them. Satan forms no exception. This arch- 
fiend, with the entire kingdom of evil which he 
instigates and controls, is absolutely powerless 
to prevent or to retard the execution of the least 
of God’s designs. The decrees which he would 
frustrate embrace himself and all his hateful 
deeds, as agencies co-operating to their fulfil- 
ment. With all his hatred of God and spite 
against His people, he cannot emancipate him- 
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self from that sovereign control which binds him 

to God’s service. In all his blasphemous de- 
signs he is, in spite of himself, doing the work 
of God. W. H. G. 

All agencics, material and spiritual, are under 

the Divine control ; and the one or the other 
may, with equal reason, be made the instrument 
of God’s will. A process similar to the one 
here described, and with like results, is recorded 
in the memorable passage, Luke 22:31. The 
lessons to be drawn from the course of Provi- 
dence, in the present state of imperfection and 
trial, are fully set forth in Rom. 8 : 18-25, 28. 
Conant.— God inaugurates and permits noth- 
ing which He cannot control; and the same 
thought is in the mind of Paul when he writes 
to the Corinthians, ‘‘ God is faithful, who will 
not suffer you to be tempted above that ye are 
able, but will with the temptation also make a 
way for your escape, that ye may be able to 
bear it.”’ V. 
_ Satan went forth. It is not the place 
makes us like to God, but there must be a like- 
ness to God to make the place pleasant to us. 
When once the angels had corrupted their na- 
ture, the short stay they made in heaven did 
neither please them nor reform them. And 
when Satan appeared before God, among the 
angels, neither God’s presence nor His speaking 
to him did anywise better him ; he came a devil 
and he went away so, without any pleasure in 
the place or presence, but by the permission of 
God to wreak his malice on holy Job. Char- 
nock. 

17. This completes the ruin of Job’s estate. 
The Sabeans had plundered the cattle of the 
homestead, the oxen and the asses ; the fire had 
consumed the flocks of sheep in the pastures. ; 
and now the Chaldeans drive off the camels, 
which were at pasture in another and probably 
more distant quarter. And it is worthy of note 
that in all these cases the servants had lost their 
lives in defence of their master’s property—the 
best proof that could be given that he had been 
a good master to them. Attte.——These incur- 
sions from opposite quarters—Sabeans from the 
south, Chaldeans from the north—completed 
the destruction of Job’s substance, but this 
draws from him no word of complaint; the 
“hedge” (v. 10) is broken down, the “‘ blessing”’ 
gone, the ‘‘ cattle’’ and “ household”’ destroyed, 
but he remains steadfast. Cook. 

18, 19. The next messenger came to declare 
tothe patriarch that al/ his children were dead— 
rent from him at one fell swoop. In the midst 
of their feast, a “‘ great wind from the wilder- 
ness came and smote the four corners of the 
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house,’’ so that it fell, and destroyea all who 
were in it. This must have been a whirlwind, 
as it thus seemed to come from all points of the 
compass at once. Of the extreme violence and 
destructive effects of whirlwinds within the 
limited range in which they operate in eastern 
and especially tropical countries, many instances 
are reported. Kitto.—We had scarcely ad- 
vanced two miles into the plain, when we were 
enclosed by a violent whirlwind, or what is 
called, at sea, the waterspout. A camel was 
lifted and thrown down at a considerahle dis- 
tance, and several of its ribs broken. Although 
I was not near its centre, it whirled me off my 
feet, and threw me down on my face, so as to 
make my nose gush out with blood. Two of 
the servants likewise had the same fate. It de- 
molished one half of a small hut as if it had 
been cut through with a knife, and dispersed 
the materials all over the plain, leaving the 
other half standing. Bruce. 

This was Job’s greatest loss and severest trial. 
In tracing the dark and blood-red cycle of Job’s 
afflictions, we miss the purpose for which these 
things were written, if we do not learn to hold 
all our blessings with a loose hand. There 
could be no one whose estate was better gotten, 
better founded, or better managed than Job’s ; 
yet in one short day all was gone. In the morn- 
ing he had a fair estate and numerous children, 
in whom he saw the roots of his honors planted 
deep. In the things of this world, all was as 
great and good as the heart of man could de- 
sire. But in the evening he stood among the 
ruins of his greatness, poor, childless, desolate. 
Kitto. 

20. Then Job arose—then only, not 
until his heart was smitten by the loss of his 
children—and rent his mantle. The 
outer robe worn by men of rank. The shaving 
of the head, an act done slowly and carefully, 
indicates mastery over the strong passion ; there 
was no wild tearing of hair, but simply the 
adoption of the usual formofmourning. Wore- 
shipped. He prostrated himself, the most 
solemn act of adoration ; thus directly, though 
unconsciously, refuting the assertion that he 
would renounce God in bereavement. Cook. 
—Afflictions send the people of God home to 
God. When God is striking, then Job is pray- 
ing ; when God is afflicting, then Job falls to 
worshipping. Grace makes every condition 
work glory to God, and God makes every con- 
dition work good to them who have grace. 
Caryl. 

21. Whe Lord gave, and the Lord 
hath taken away; blessed be the 
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name ofthe Lord. Oh, victory! What 
were the conquest of a realm—what all that 
the earth calls glory, to this? The man has 
conquered himself; and in so doing Satan is 
conquered too. Little knew Job the great con- 
clusions that hung upon that issue. The ‘‘ sons 
of God” once more ‘‘shouted for joy ;” and 
the enemy for the time withdrew defeated, 
but still unconvinced and still implacable. 
Kitto. 

So far is Job from giving up his confidence 
in the goodness of the Lord that he strengthens 
himself in this confidence by the very greatness 
of the calamity that he has suffered, and draws 
his argument of praise for the multitude of 
God’s mercies from the very bitterness of the 
cup that is now pressed to his lips. The more 
deeply he mourns the treasures which have 
been taken away from him, the higher is his 
appreciation of the gracious kindness of Him 
who bestowed them. Thus the more profound- 
ly he grieves, the more fervently he still blesses 
the name of the Lord. W. H. G.—He has 
still the same great and good thoughts of God 
that ever he had, and is as forward as ever to 
speak them forth to His praise ; and can find in 
his heart to bless God, even when He takes 
away, as well as when He gives. Thus must 
we sing both of mercy and judgment (Ps. 101 : 1). 
He blesses God for what was given, though 
now it was taken away. When our comforts 
are removed from us, we must thank God: that 
ever we had them, and had them so much 
longer than we deserved. He adores God even 
in taking away, and gives Him honor by a 
willing submission ; nay, he gives Him thanks 
for good designed him by his afflictions, for 
gracious supports under his afflictions, and the 
believing hopes he had of a happy issue at last. 
H 


Mighty is the faith that blesses God while 
smiting our comforts tothe ground. The grace 
enjoined on New Testament believers is exem- 
plified in this Old Testament saint (1 Thess. v. 
18). To bless God in our comforts is the way 
to have them increased ; to bless Him in our 
afflictions the way to have them removed 
[Augustine]. T. Robinson.——lIf we dless God 
in our afflictions, then our afflictions are blessings 
unto us. We have so much blessing in our 
afflictions as we can bless God for our afflictions. 
Here is an heavenly alchemy: Whatsoever 
affliction you touch with blessing God, you 
turn that affliction to a blessing. Caryl. 

‘““The Lord gave.” Look uponall you enjoy 
as the free gift of a covenant God; hold the 
Giver fast, but hold the gifts with a trembling 
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hand. Perhaps you may be constrained to say 
of some of your sweetest enjoyments, ‘‘ The 
Lord hath taken away.” Love saw that they 
would do you harm, and that it is best for you 
to be without them; therefore in love God 
takes them away. Love is the same in God 
when giving as when taking away ; therefore, 
what good reason have we to say for both, 
“Blessed be the name of the Lord!’ Here 
you see the work of faith. It sees the Lord’s 
name written upon every enjoyment ; it owns 
the Lord’s right to give or take away ; it bows 
to the Lord’s sovereign will, and says, Lord, 
Thou doest all things well; though what Thou 
doest I cannot now know, yet I shall know 
hereafter ; I am sure there is a Father’s love 
and wisdom in all ; oh, that all may be sanctified 
to me and I profited by all. Thus, as faith in 
Christ brings us to the knowledge of God to 
enjoy peace with Him, so it teaches submission 
to His will and to bless His name at all times. 
Rejoice in the Lord. W. Mason. 

22. Sinned not, nor charged God 
with foolishness. Imputed no folly or in- 
justice to God. Ascribed nothing to God un- 
worthy of His justice, goodness, and wisdom. 
Entertained no dishonorable thought, uttered 
no murmuring word against Him. 7. Robin- 
son.——lIf Job had let Satan carry away his 
good conscience, he would soon have unbound 
him, and let him have his estate and children 
again. It is not a form of religion, but its 
power, that the devil maligns. The profession 
of Judas, Satan knew, did not put him a step 
out of his way to hell. The devil can live very 
peaceably, as a quiet neighbor, by the door of 
such as will content themselves with an empty 
profession; this alters not his property, nor 
touches his copyhold. Gurnail. 





That we may properly appreciate the con- 
duct of Job in his affliction, we must take into 
consideration that those revelations had not yet 
been made upon which the believer now so 
firmly rests his hope in times of deep distress. 
He grappled with the mystery of affliction in 
all its unexplained darkness and difficulty until 
his own soul found rest. Those cheering views 
of truth to which he fought his way, or which 
were graciously vouchsafed to him in his trial, 
have been the heritage of God’s people ever 
since. Simple and obvious as they now appear 
to us from frequent repetition, they had never 
been distinctly formulated, and no clear con- 
ception of them had ever been reached. W. H. G. 

Job was obliged to work out the problem as 
best he could in darkness and desertion and 
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wretchedness, and patiently to await ‘‘ the end 
of the Lord.” But through the life and sorrow 
and death of the Son of Man, it has come to 
pass that Job’s experience need never be re- 
peated, to any Christian at least, so far as the 
meaning of sorrow is concerned and the presence 
_ and purpose of God in affliction. The particu- 
_ lar result which God may be meaning to work 
out for you or me through trouble may not in- 
deed be plain ; but we can never be in doubt 
that God is in the trouble, that God is wsing the 
trouble for good, that God is controlling the 
trouble so that it shall not exceed our strength, 
that by the trouble God is testing the reality of 
our faith and the sincerity of our motives, and 
purging out the dross of selfishness, and that 
out of the trouble He means to bring a thor- 
oughly tried and proved character, which 
““shall appear to praise and honor and glory at 
the appearing of Jesus Christ.” Vincent. 


FALLEN ANGELS AND THEIR CHIEF. 


We know that the trial of the angels has 
taken place. Holy Scripture makes known to 
us the result of it, though without telling us in 
what it consisted. This result differs in one 
very material point from that in our own case. 
With us the race altogether is fallen, just be- 
cause we are a race, and in that method of exist- 
ence, the fate of allthe individuals is bound to- 
gether, at least according to the order of nature. 
Humanity is like a single tree with many 
branches ; cut the trunk, and each branch is as 
completely severed from the root by that one 
blow as if it had itself been struck. The case 
must be quite different where there is no race, 
no filiation, no species. With the angels, then, 
trial may have had different or opposite results 
in different cases. And according to Scripture, 
we find that this possibility became a reality. 
It tells us of certain angels that they ‘‘ kept not 
their first estate, but left their own habitation ;” 
that they ‘‘abode not in the truth ;”’ while to 
others is given the title of ‘‘ holy angels’ and 
“elect angels.” The former, then, have ab- 
jured the law of their existence, the will of 
their Creator ; that is to say, they have made 
their own will the principle of their actions. 
They have thus fallen from the sphere of truth, 
which is only in God, into that of falsehood ; 
their existence has become factitious, they oscil- 
late unceasingly between illusion and impos- 
ture, alternately deceived and deceiving. For 
there exists no support outside of their own be- 
ing to which they can attach themselves. They 
no longer possess God, from whom they have 
separated themselves, and with whom the faith- 
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ful angels are still in communion ; neither can 
they enjoy the world, with which the nature of 
their organs does not allow them to communi- 
cate directly—that world which forms a tem- 
porary compensation for sinful men who have 
lost God. They live and act in the void of 
their own subjectivity, a void which they ever 
seek to people with their own lying creations. 
The only consolation they have for the loss of 
God consists in fighting against all that is good 
and true, and in seducing other free beings, 
whom they seek to drag with them into their 
own feverish activity, purely negative, and con- 
stantly powerless. Godet. 

Jesus distinctly recognized the existence of 
Satan, and a kingdom of evil spirits marshalled 
under Satan for the destruction of mankind. 
The war which began in heaven has been 
transferred to this world, and waxes fiercer as 
the end draws near. Christ came to destroy 
the power and the works of the devil; and 
while, by His teaching, His atonement, and 
His Spirit, He sought to deliver men personally 
from the dominion of Satan, Healso maintained, 
in the region of spiritual forces, a direct conflict 
with the powers of darkness. The fact that He 
cast out devils was proof that the Spirit of God 
wrought in Him, and that the kingdom of God 
was mightier than the kingdom of Satan. 
Every man must choose between these king- 
doms, between evil and good, between darkness 
and light, between Satan and God. ‘‘There is 
and can be in the world no middle party, they 
who are not with Christ, who do not gather 
with Him, are against Him and His work, and, 
as far as in them lies, are undoing it.” The 
mightiest spiritual forces are struggling for the 
possession of the soul of man: on the one hand, 
Satan, the tempter of our first parents, the 
“father of lies,” with his subtle devices of 
temptation ; and, on the other, the Holy Spirit 
of light, truth, and love, with His influences of 
grace. No one can be passive in this conflict 
of spiritual powers ; and as one chooses his 
alliance here will be his state and portion in 
the hereafter. J. P. T. 

The question of Satan’s personality is one re- 
lating to the credibility of the Scriptures. The 
existence of the devil is so clearly taught in the 
Bible, so necessarily a part of the revealed 
Word, so legible on its very face, and so thor- 
oughly interwoven with all of its deliverances, 
that to doubt it is to doubt the authenticity of 
the Bible itself. Having the same proofs of the 
personality of Satan that we have of any other 
being unseen by us, they who preach a symbol- 
ical devil should also preach a symbolical Adam, 
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a symbolical Christ, a symbolical God, a sym- 
bolical universe. 7. McRae.——The Satan of 
Scripture is individual and personal. It is he 
who is said to have tempted Christ, to have 
prompted Judas in his sin, to have filled the 
heart of Ananias, to have hindered the apostle 
in a proposed journey, to have baffled him with 
some unknown ailment. He is described as 
tempting the saints, as going about like a roar- 
ing lion, as counteracting the effect of the word 
of God, as sowing tares among the wheat, as 
the instigator of persecution against the church. 
To destroy Satan’s power was the special object 
of Christ’s coming. He is the spirit who works 
in the disobedient, and who blinds the eyes of 
them that believe not. To the unbelieving 
world he stands in a special relation as its 
prince and patron. For him and his angels 
there is reserved ‘‘the lake of fire and brim- 
stone.” Moreover, this Satan does not stand 
alone in his opposition to Christ—he is Beelze- 
bub, the prince of devils. He is ruler of a 
kingdom, His angels are mentioned as well as 
himself. Christians are warned against the 
wiles of the devil, and are also enjoined to put 
on the whole armor of God if they would wage 
a successful warfare ‘‘ against principalities and 
powers, the rulers of the darkness of this 
world.” In short, over against the kingdom of 
God, of which He is the head and for the coming 
of which we are taught to pray, stands the 
kingdom of darkness, of which Satan is the 
head, and from which it is our privilege as 
Christians to be delivered. Yes. Satan is no 
abstract law or ideal conception of evil, but a 
personal being, conscious and distinctively 
active as man, though with faculties immeasur- 
ably beyond any we possess. 7. A. Nelson. 
Surely, if there is any petition that we offer 
in all sincerity and with agonizing fervency, 
that which our blessed Lord has taught us 
should be so offered, ‘‘ Lead us not into tempta- 
tion, but deliver us from the evil one.” He 
who has any just sense of his own weakness 
and frailty, and of the frightful evil of sin, 
must be incessant in his entreaties that he may 
be upheld in steadfastness by an almighty arm, 
and guarded from the assaults of one who suc- 
ceeded even in enticing angels to their fall, and 
prevailed over our first parents in all the vigor 
of their early integrity, and to whom we shall 
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prove an easy prey unless One stronger than 
the strong man armed interferes for our rescue. 
W. H.-G. 

Satan will not be wanting in any opportunity 
or advantage of setting upon the soul. He 
seeks to winnow, and comes when the corn is 
under the flail. Reckon, therefore, that when 
trouble cometh, the prince of this world cometh 
also, that you may be provided for him. Then 
is the time to take the shield of faith, that we 
may be able to quench his fiery darts. Watch, 
therefore, and pray, that Satan do not represent 
God falsely unto you. He that durst represent 
Job falsely to the all-seeing God will, with 
much more boldness, represent God falsely unto 
us, who see and know so little. Owen. Since 
the fall, a godly life is not known by perfection 
of grace, so much as by conflicts with sin. 
Those that have most grace feel most trouble 
from Satan. Sometimes he distresses God’s 
people with sad and doubtful thoughts; at 
other times with worldly and carnal tempta- 
tions. We cannot set upon the performance of 
any duty, but he suggests slothful thoughts or 
carnal counsels! You must not then suppose 
yourselves forsaken of God because tempted of 
Satan. Such conflicts are not inconsistent with 
faith and piety. He adventured upon Christ 
Himself, after he had a testimony from heaven, 
“Thou art my beloved Son.” The way and 
means by which this resistance may be carried 
on is by the graces of God’s Holy Spirit. 
There must be fazth, which is the shield. There 
must be prayer, by which we strive to bring 
God on our side in the conflict. There must be 
sobriety. By which the apostle means a moder- 
ation of our affections in worldly things ; which 
is necessary to this purpose, because all temp- 
tations are insinuated under the baits of pleasure, 
honor, profit, etc. There must-be watchfuiness : 
walking with fear and circumspection. But, 
above all, there should be reliance in the help 
and strength of Him who foiled the tempter, 
and who has put weapons into our hands that 
we may foil him also. He trod upon this old 
serpent when His heel was bruised upon the 
cross ; and the God of peace shall tread Satan 
under our feet shortly. We need not doubt of 
help; for if Satan be an accuser, Jesus is an 
advocate; if there be evil spirits against us, 
there is the Spirit of God for us! T. M. 
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1 Agarn there was a day when the sons of 
God came to present themselves before the 
Lorp, and Satan came also among them to 

2 present himself before the Lorp. And the 
Lorp said unto Satan, From whence com- 
est thou? And Satan answered the Lorp, 
and said, From going to and fro in the 
earth, and from walking up and down in it. 

3 And the Lorp said unto Satan, Hast thou 
considered my servant Job? for there is 
none like him in the earth, a perfect and an 
upright man, one that feareth God, and es- 
cheweth evil: and he still holdeth fast his 
integrity, although thou movedst me against 

4 him, to destroy him without cause. And 
Satan answered the Lorn, and said, Skin 
for skin, yea, all that a man hath will he give 

6 for his life. But put forth thine hand now, 
and touch his bone and his flesh, and he will 

6 renounce thee to thy face. And the Lorp 
said unto Satan, Behold, he is in thine hand ; 

7% only spare his life. So Satan went forth 
from the presence of the LorD, and smote 
Job with sore boils from the sole of his foot 

8 unto his crown. And he took him a pots- 


3. Movedst Mie. A_ strong expression, 
equivalent to ‘‘didst tempt or instigate Me ;” 
it belongs to anthropomorphical representations 
of God common in Holy Writ, and is most im- 
pressive as indicating a depth and extent of 
sympathy between man and the divine nature 
of which philosophy can give no account. Sa- 
tan certainly did move God to act, since his 
calumny was the immediate occasion of Job’s 
calamity, but the result was the complete over- 
throw of his own position, and the establish- 
ment of the principles which he assailed. Cook. 
Satan is condemned for his allegations 
against Job—thou movedst Me against him, as 
an accuser, to destroy him without cause. Well 
is it for us that neither men nor devils are to 
be our judges, for perhaps they would destroy 
us, right or wrong ; but our judgment proceeds 
from the Lord, whose judgment never errs, or 
is biased. Job iscommended for his constancy, 
notwithstanding the attacks made upon him: 
«« Still he holds fast his integrity, as his weapon, 
and thou canst not disarm him ; as his treasure, 
and thou canst not rob him of that; nay, thine 
endeavors to do it make him hold it the faster ; 
instead of losing ground by the temptation, he 
gets ground.” God speaks of it with wonder 








herd to scrape himself withal; and he sat 
9 among the ashes. Then said his wife unto 
him, Dost thou still hold fast thine integrity ? 

10 renounce God, and die. But he said unto 
her, Thou speakest as one of the foolish 
women speaketh. _What ? shall we receive 
good at the hand of God, and shall we not 
receive evil? In all this did not Job sin 
with his lips. 

11 Now when Job’s three friends heard of all 
this evil that was come upon him, they came 
every one from his own place ; Eliphaz the 
Temanite, and Bildad the Shuhite, and Zo. 
phar the Naamathite: and they made an 
appointment together to come to bemoan 

12 him and to comfort him. And when they 
lifted up their eyes afar off, and knew him 
not, they lifted up their voice, and wept; 
and they rent every one his mantle, and 
sprinkled dust upon their heads toward 

13 heaven. So they sat down with him upon 
the ground seven days and seven nights, 
and none spake a word unto him: for they 
saw that his grief was very great. 


and pleasure, and something of triumph in the 
power of His own grace—still he holds fast his 
integrity. Thus the trial of Job’s faith was 
found to his praise and honor(1 Pet. 1:7). H. 

Without cause. In estimating the jus- 
tice of Job’s complaint, let us bear in mind that 
God Himself is represented as acknowledging 
that the visitation was causeless—that is, not 
just to Job’s deserts. In estimating himself as 
unjustly punished, Job sees as God sees. 
J. F. G. 

4. Satan will have Job’s cause called over 
again. The malicious, unreasonable importu- 
nity of that great persecutor of the saints is 
represented (Rev. 12: 10) by his accusing 
them before our God day and night, still re- 
peating and urging that against them which has 
been many a time answered ; so did Satan here 
continue to accuse Job. 4H. 

Skin for skin. The meaning is, ‘‘ Who 
is there that will not give another skin to save 
his own ; nay, part with his children, as well as 
his goods, to save his life ?” Bishop Patrick. 
——The general sense is determined by the con- 
text: so long as a man’s own person is un- 
touched he may bear any loss with comparative 
firmness, give up the skin or life of others, even 
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of his children, so that his own be safe ; and if | a loathsome and universal leprosy, a disease 


he attributes his preservation to God, may still 
retain his allegiance. Satan can recognize no 
principle of action but selfishness, and finds in 
it alone the secret of Job’s firmness. Oook.—— 
The unqualified statement is unqualifiedly false. 
Men will die for their honor, for their country, 
for God and truth. Behrends. 

5. In his former aspersion of Job, Satan had 
only hinted that his religion was not quite gen- 
uine ; it was profitable, and therefore carefully 
attended to. Here he goesa great way deeper, 
and maligns human nature in its very human- 
ity. Man is not only irreligious except for 
profit (so said Satan, and so say the ungodly 
always), but he is inhuman. What are usually 
regarded as possessions of the most irreligious 
men (the natural virtues)—love of kind and 
kindred, the deeper affections of family, on 
which so much fine sentiment has been expend- 
ed—they are matters of profit too. Man cares 
little for friend or family, only he be safe him- 
self. Put forth thy hand and touch his own 
bone and flesh, and his viperish nature will rise 
like the trodden serpent, and disown thee to 
thy face. A. B. D.——The essence of sin in its 
ordinary human manifestation is to be unable 
to live from any higher motive than self ; its 
essence in the life of Satan is to be unable to 
conceive of any higher motive than self. The 
spirit of evil in man often makes virtue tribu- 
tary to self ; the spirit of evil in Satan takes the 
very constancy of virtue as proof only of more 
intense selfishness. The devil’s logic in the 
case of Job ran in this wise: the more stead- 
fast Job seems to be, the more inhuman must 
he be. vans. 

The hour of affliction is an hour of tempta- 
tion. Satan loves to fish when the waters are 
troubled. He would bring us to hard thoughts 
of God by the hard things we suffer from God. 
‘““Touch him, and he will curse Thee to Thy 
face.” In such stormy weather some vessels 
are castaway. Faith is aspecial antidote against 
the poison of the wicked one. It can read love 
in the blackest character of Divine dispensation, 
as by a rainbow we see the beautiful image of 
the sun’s light in the midst of a dark and water- 
ish cloud. Swinnock.—Satan knew, and we 
find by experience, that nothing is more likely 
to ruffle the thoughts and put the mind into 
disorder than acute pain and distemper of body. 
There is no disputing against sense. Paul him- 
self had much ado to bear a thorn in the flesh, 
nor could he have borne it without special 
grace from Christ (2 Cor. 12: 7, 9). H. 

7. Smote Job with sore boils. With 








common in the East and in hot countries. It is 
of two kinds, the white and the black. This 
latter is commonly called elephantiasis, because 
it renders the skin, like that of the elephant. 
uneven and wrinkled, with many furrows. 
Hales. —The malady with which Job was af- 
flicted is now generally believed to have been 
the leprosy of the Arabs, called also elephanti- 
asis, from the swelling of the feet and the thick- 
ening and roughness of the skin. In this dis- 
ease small spots first appear on the skin; then 
tumors of the size of a pea at first, increasing to 
that of a walnut or a hen’s egg, with deep fur- 
rows between, covering the whole body. Fi- 
nally, many of these suppurate and form ulcers, 
with a bloody and very offensive discharge, 
which dries and hardens to dark-colored scales. 
The face becomes bloated and glistening, the 
eyes feeble and watery, the breath offensive, 
the voice weak and hoarse, or entirely lost. The 
sufferer is subject to extreme dejection ; his 
nights are sleepless or harassed with frightful 
drearas. In the last stage of the disease the ex- 
tremities perish and fall off, the bones and 
ligaments being destroyed by the ulceration. 
No cure has been found for this terrible malady, 
though the patient may survive many years. 
Conant——The mere description of these symp- 
toms will suffice to show with what infernal 
malice and skill such a disease was selected by 
one who well knew the influence of the body 
upon the mind. It was chosen as the fittest of 
any to bring the patriarch into that state of 
mind which Satan's purposes, or rather his 
arguments required ; and if the reader studies 
the utterances of Job attentively, he will be 
enabled without difficulty to trace the progres- 
sive influences of the disease upon his mind, 
and to measure the degrees by which his soul 
succumbed to its power. 

8. That we may realize the picture of Job in 
his humiliation to our minds, the writer sets 
him visibly before us, seated in the ashes and 
scraping himself with a potsherd. We read 
this, and never more forget the picture these 
simple words print upon the mind. Nothing 
can surpass or approach the utter forlornness 
which this picture indicates. He who had been 
erewhile the greatest man in the east country 
seems to have been left to himself—forsaken of 
all. Kitto. 

9. No personage in all the Scriptures has” 
suffered more at the hands of critics, who have 
mistaken the true point of view, than the wife 
of Job, who cried, ‘‘ Renounce God, and die.” 
They will have it that she was destitute of 
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piety toward God, and of love and sympathy | Job did not understand that pain and suffering 


toward herhusband. Taking the simplest view 
of the great scope of this book, and the charac- 
ters who figure in it, nothing could be more 
unjust.than such criticism. There is no intima- 
tion (unless the single allusion, 19:17, be over- 
strained to this end) in the whole book to any 
unhappiness in Job’s domestic life. There is 
nothing to show that she was not his joy and 
solace, and united with him in his earnest re- 
ligious life, approving and sharing his upright- 
ness and pious trust in God. And when his 
subsequent prosperity came there is no hint 
that she marred in any way its happiness. Nay, 
so far as appears from the record she had been 
found strong enough in the faith to bear with 
meek submission the loss of property and fami- 
ly. She uttered no word of protest against 
Job’s pious ejaculation, “The Lord gave and 
the Lord hath taken away ;” and from all that 
we can gather she had parted with all that she 
held dear on earth without a word of repining. 
I would understand it therefore as rather a 
proof of her unbounded love and admiration 
for her husband that though she could bear up 
under all that had gone before, she should now 
break down under despair ; as she saw the 
earthly prop and stay of her soul subjected 
to such misery and suffering, that her faith 
should pass under a cloud, and she should re- 
gard it as a pitiless and cruel providence that 
so holy a man as her husband should thus have 
judgments heaped upon him. The manifest 
design of the sacred writer is to bring out the 
marvellous faith of Job by contrasting it with 
the great faith of his wife, which, great as it 
was, failed at the last extremity. S. R. 

10, The loving wife, in the frenzy of her an- 
guish, has ranged herself unwittingly on the 
tempter’s side. That she did this under the 
impulse of her affections seems to be implied in 
the connection. Her words are introduced as 
adding force to the temptation, and affording a 
fresh exhibition of the firmness of Job’s piety. 
His reply to her suggestion is not harsh and 
severe, as it is frequently interpreted, but rath- 
er the language of pained surprise. It is nota 
stern censure, but a mild rebuke, though de- 
cided in its rejection of her ill-judged counsel. 
He does not charge her with being herself a 
foolish woman, whether the meaning be desti- 
tute of sense or lacking in true piety. He sim- 
ply says this was not spoken like herself ; she 
had spoken not with her usual wisdom and 
pious feeling, but as one of the foolish women 
speaketh. ‘‘ What, shall we receive good at 
the hand of God, and shall we not receive evil?” 








were or could be anything else but evils. Yet 
regarding them simply in this light, as evils, 
and evils received from the hand of God, they 
did not blind him to the fact of the Divine 
goodness and the great preponderance of bless- 
ing received from His bountiful hand. The 
evil does not by any means match the good, 
much less outweigh it. Shall we forget the 
immensity of the benefits bestowed because He 
also sends some suffering ? Shall we receive 
good at the hand of God, and shall we not re- 
ceive evil? Job is again victorious, and the 
tempter is once more foiled. His piety has 
proved equal to the severity of this fresh test 
to which it was subjected. ‘‘In all this,” the 
record runs, ‘‘did not Job sin with his lips.” 
But Job’s trial is not yet ended. Hehas passed 
through two stages of it, and has successfully 
surmounted them. Thus far his piety has 
borne the test triumphantly, to the confusion of 
the tempter. W. H. G. 

A second victory has thus been gained over 
Satan. He has dealt his last direct blow against 
God’s servant, and an answer has been found to 
his question, ‘‘ Doth Job fear God for nought ?” 
It has been proved that Job’s religion has some 
deeper foundation than self-interest; that he 
serves God not from mercenary motives, but 
because he acknowledges God’s right to his 
allegiance. Amid the wreck of his fortunes 
his integrity survives, and, bereft of all earthly 
good, his faith in God and in goodness stands 
firm. H. Bayley.m ZJob is now seen lying under 
a quaternion of troubles—adversity, bereave- 
ment, disease, and reproach. ‘‘ He sinned not 
with his lips ”’—the thing Satan desired, endeav- 
ored after, and waited for. The temptation 
to murmur was present, but was resisted and re- 
pressed. Job is still by grace,a conqueror over 
corrupt nature. TZ. Robinson. Since it is 
out of doubt the devil may have some hand in 
our outward affliction, we are concerned to take 
go much the more care that he may not have his 
end upon us by it. A hand he may have, and 
we cannot determine how far ; but whether it 
be more or less, great care we are concerned to 
take how to frustrate his design. He has the 
most mischievous ends that can be, and designs 
worse things to us than the affliction which is 
the means, whatsoever that be. He would fain 
engage us in a controversy with God, would 
have us contend with him ; murmur, fret, blas- 
pheme and curse God, and therewith send out 
our last and dying breath. That was his design 
upon Job. Let us labor to frustrate it, as he 
did. South. 
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At the close of the account of Job’s first trial, 
and the manner in which he sustained it, the 
words occur : ‘‘In all this Job sinned not, nor 
charged God foolishly ;” that is, did not charge 
God with unreasonableness in so afflicting him. 
At the end of his second trial, the same words 
occur, with a variation, which is not without 
meaning : “In all this did not Job sin with his 
lips.” Such declarations are not afterward re- 
peated, and seem to be purposely introduced to 
mark the tendency of his state of feeling, and 
to assist our comprehension of his character. 
From the comparison of these two declarations, 
it appears clearly designed that we should un- 
derstand that Job’s mind had already, at the 
point last indicated, been touched with some 
hard thoughts of God, but he had hitherto 
fought against them, and refused to give them 
utterance. Hence, although he has no longer 
the praise of being, even in thought, sinless in 
this matter, the lower praise is allowed him that 
he had not yet sinned with his lips. That this 
is at this point inserted, and is afterward with- 
held, seems purposely intended to indicate that 
afterward he did ‘‘ charge God foolishly,” and 
did “sin with his lips.” There can be no doubt 
that thus far Job is still set forth to us as an 
example of patience. His mastering of the 
unruly tongue is the very quality which the 
Apostle James sets forth as a high point of 
Christian perfection ; and we shall acquiesce, 
as we are bound to do, in this estimate, when 
we reflect how over-swift the tongue is to clothe 
the evil thought in words, so that it will often 
happen that it has been uttered almost before 
we are fully conscious that it has been con- 
ceived or entertained. He, therefore, who is 
enabled so to hold himself in that under the 
severest trials no ill-considered words—no words 
dishonoring God—fall from him, shows himself 
to be endowed with a grace of no mean account. 
Kitto. 

The Apostle James, in the energetic and para- 
doxical language so peculiar to him, exkorts 
us ‘to count it all joy when we fall into divers 
temptations ;” and calls ‘‘ blessed” not the man 
who is not tempted, but him who ‘“‘ endwreth 
temptation ;” that is to say, who undergoes it 
without yielding to it; for, ‘‘ when he is tried” 
—viz., when he has resisted in seasons of trial— 
‘he shall receive the crown of life, which the 
Lord has promised to them that love Him.” 
In order to enlighten Job’s faith, to strengthen 
his heart and perfect his joy, the cruel display 
of Satan’s malice was necessary. The perfid- 
ious detractors who cast Daniel into the lion’s 
den were necessary to him, in order that he 
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might know during the peaceful night which 
he spent amid those terrible animals all the 
power and all the faithfulness of his God. 
Paul needed that ‘‘thorn in his flesh,” that 
‘messenger of Satan sent to buffet him,” that 
he might be kept humble, and not ‘exalted 
above measure through the abundance of his 
revelations ;” that he might feel the power of 
that word which comforted him, and which 
will comfort the saints to the end of time— 
«When I am weak, then am I strong.” Peter 
needed that court of the high-priest to show 
him his own weakness ; so that, after the con- 
fession and the forgiveness of his sin, he might 
reappear in the eyes of the church worthier 
than ever of the distinction which the Lord 
had bestowed upon him, and which he con- 
tinued to him notwithstanding his fall. Monod. 

God is educating us not for immediate effects 
merely, but for eternity. All our discipline is 
for lasting purposes, not transitory results ; 
and God will form us to habits of life, not mere 
temporary excitements. God will work in us 
elements of character, not mere fitful impulses. 
We look too much to present frames, enjoy- 
ments, fruits ; God looks to eternal results, and 
an eternal life of holiness and glory. We look 
to feelings, emotions, speculations ; God looks 
to active habits, and a life made up of princi- 
ples and habits, which shall be the eternal, in- 
alienable nature of our being. G. B. C.— 
Measure not God’s love and favor by your own 
feeling. The sun shines as clearly in the 
darkest day as it does in the brightest. The 
difference is not in the sun, but in some clouds 
which hinder the manifestation of the light 
thereof. So God loves as well when He shines 
not in the brightness of His countenance upon 
us as when He does. Job was as much beloved 
of God in the midst of his miseries as after- 
ward in the abundance of his mercies. Szbbes. 

11-138, Job's three friends, having heard of 
his misfortunes, come to condole with him. How 
long time intervened between Job’s second 
affliction and the arrival of his friends cannot 
be accurately ascertained. From the allusions 
in chaps. 7, 19 and 30, it is probable that a 
considerable time elapsed. A man of Job’s 
rank would not choose his friends from the 
men of inferior station around him ; they would 
be, like himself, Eastern princes, all but his 
equals in rank and influence. Their abodes 
would therefore be distant from one another, 
and more distant from his, and travelling in 
the East isslow. The tone of Job’s mind, too, 
as reflected in chap. 8, has undergone a change, 
the effect, no doubt, of protracted sufferings, 
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A. B. D.— Owing to the distance, and the 
leisurely modes of travel and of sending reports 
in the Hast, very likely the ‘‘ months of wretch- 
edness” of which Job speaks in chap. 7 : 3 inter- 
vened before the friends reached him. J. F. G. 

11. Three of them are here named—Eliphaz, 
Bildad and Zophar. We shall meet with a 
fourth after, who, it should seem, was present 
at the whole conference—namely, Elihu ; 
whether he came as a friend of Job, or only 
as an auditor, does not appear ; these three are 
said to be his friends. H. Teman was a 
city of Edom (Jer. 49:7, 20; Ezek. 25 : 12, 18); 
Shuah was a district in the ‘‘east country” of 
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Arabia Petraea, where Abraham’s sons by Ke- 
turah were settled (Gen. 25:2, 6); Naamah 
was a city of Edom (Josh. 15:21, 41). Hales. 

12, 13. They could not more delicately ex- 
press their commiseration for him in his terri- 
ble sorrows, which it was beyond the power of 
human helpers to mitigate or to relieve. There 
is no room for supposing that they entertained 
any other than the most friendly feelings, or 
that any ungenerous suspicions had as yet 
taken possession of their minds as to the reality 
of Job’s piety, or the reasons of these extraor- 
dinary sufferings which had been sent upon 
him. W. H. G, 
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1 AFTER this opened Job his mouth, and 
2 cursed his day. And Job answered and 
said : 
3 Let the day perish wherein I was born, 
And the night which said, There is a man 
child conceived. 
4 Let that day be darkness ; 
Let not God regard it from above, 
Neither let the light shine upon it. 
5 Let darkness and the shadow of death claim 
it for their own ; 
Let a cloud dwell upon it ; 
Let all that maketh black the day terrify it. 
6 As for that night, let thick darkness seize 
upon it: 
Let it not rejoice among the days of the 
year ; 
Let it not come into the number of the 
months. 
% Lo, let that night be barren ; 
Let no joyful voice come therein. 
8 Let them curse it that curse the day, 
Who are ready to rouse up leviathan. 
9 Let the stars of the twilight thereof be 
dark : 
Let it look for light, but have none ; 
Neither let it behold the eyelids of the morn- 
ing: 
10 ‘Because it shut not up the doors of my 
mother’s womb, 
Nor hid trouble from mine eyes. 
11 Why died I not from the womb ? 
Why did I not give up the ghost when my 
mother bare me ? 
12 Why did the knees receive me ? 
Or why the breasts, that I should suck ? 


13 For now should I have lien down and been 
quiet ; 
I should have slept; then had I been at 
rest : 
14 With kings and counsellors of the earth, 
Which built up waste places for themselves ; 
15 Or with princes that had gold, 
Who filled their houses with silver : 
16 Or as an hidden untimely birth I had not 
been ; 
As infants which never saw light. 
17 There the wicked cease from troubling ; 
And there the weary be at rest. 
18 There the prisoners are at ease together ; 
They hear not the voice of the taskmaster. 
19 The small and great are there ; 
And the servant is free from his master. 
20 Wherefore is light given to him that is in 
misery, 
And life unto the bitter in soul ; 
21 Which long for death, but it cometh not ; 
And dig for it more than for hid treasures ; 
22 Which rejoice exceedingly, 
And are glad, when they can find the grave? 
23 Why is light given to a man whose way is 
hid, 
And whom God hath hedged in ? 
24 For my sighing cometh before I eat, 
And my groanings are poured out like 
water. 
25 For the thing which I fear cometh upon me, 
And that which I am afraid of cometh unto 
me. 
26 I am not at ease, neither am I quiet, neither 
have I rest ; ; 
But trouble cometh. 
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Tue cry of misery is thrice repeated in the 
chapter : 

1-10. Would God I had never been conceived 
or born. 

11-19. Would God I had died from my birth. 

20-26. Why does God continue life to the 
wretched, who long for death? A. B. D. 

The opening of Job’s first speech reveals 
something of the obscure march of his soul 
during those silent days. The first feeling of a 
soul thus plunged into undeserved misery we 
can readily divine—the sense of utter bewilder- 
ment. This is the feeling that finds expression 
in Job’s first speech, wherein he opens his 
mouth and curses his day. Weariness of life, 
passionate desire for death with its rest and its 
oblivion, which are the emotions that shape his 
utterance, are after all but the surface-waves of 
his agitation ; its deep cause lies in his feeling 
that his life has lost its guidance and direction. 
The only outlet for his overburdened heart, in 
this opening speech, is just to sigh over a life 
that contains no reason for living. It is worthy 
of remark that Job’s question is not, why he is 
punished, but why a life so bitter and dark 
should have been given at all. Punishment 
implies desert, or if not desert, then injustice. 
To have given his affliction the name of punish- 
ment would have set him at once in the attitude 
of seeking for its cause, either in himself or in 
God. That the cause should be in himself, 
either as wicked, or even as unconsciously cor- 
rupt through the innate sinfulness of men, has 
never entered his mind ; on the contrary, one 
great element of his bewilderment is his con- 
sciousness of the watchful solicitude with which 
he has hitherto led a life of faithful integrity 
before God. No more is he ready to fasten the 
cause, even by remote implication, upon God. 
J. EG. 

Day after day, week after week, he is still 
compelled to drag his heavy burden. How 
long we know not. Through all this protracted 
period he bore his grief in silence. But at 
length nature can hold out no more: he can 
endure it no longer, and he gives vent to the 
most distressed sighs and groans ; but in it all 
observe that he does not rail against God. In 
the most passionate manner he utters his wailing 
cry, ‘‘ Oh, that he had never been born, or that 
when born he had perished!” He longs for 

=death ; he would clutch at itas the miser grasps 
his gold. Why is this coveted privilege of 
death denied him? The sentences are not to be 
nicely weighed. They must be judged of from 
the situation of Job. They are the language of 
one tortured beyond endurance, who cannot 
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support the anguish that he suffers, and whose 
life has become an intolerable burden. Allow 
ance must be made for these paroxysms of 
helpless, hopeless sorrow. His strength was 
not the strength of stones, nor his flesh of brass. 
He was incapable himself of weighing what he 
uttered. It only represents the bitterness of 
irrepressible woe. Still, bruised as he is, hope- 
less of good, with but one wish, and this that he 
might die, Job does not reproach or revile his 
Maker. The tempter has broken his spirit, and 
crushed him to the earth; but he has not suc- 
ceeded yet in wresting from him his integrity 
or bringing him to forsake his God. W.H.G. 

A paroxysm of violent grief vents itself in 
the following imprecations. The passion, how- 
ever, subsides a little in the latter part of the 
speech, and flows in the soft complaining strain 
of elegy. This impotence of mind in Job, so 
inconsistent with his former firmness, may be 
accounted for in part from the influence of his 
disease ; to which must be added his not having 
obtained any abatement of his affliction notwith- 
standing his submission, and his suspicion, 
from the silence of his friends, that he was to 
expect no consolation from them. Scott. 
Job is neither rigidly to be taxed with blas- 
phemy or profaneness, nor totally to be excused 
for this high complaint. It must be granted 
that Job discovered much frailty and infirmity, 
some passion and distemper, in this complaint 
and curse ; yet notwithstanding we must assert 
him to be a patient man, yea, a mirror of pa- 
tience ; for consider the greatness of his suffer- 
ing, the multiplicity of his troubles ; that his 
complainings and acts of impatience were but 
few, but his submissions and acts of meekness 
under the hand of God were very many ; take 
also into consideration that, though he did com- 
plain, and complain bitterly, yet he recovered 
out of these complainings ; he recalls what he 
had spoken, and repents of what he had done. 
Caryl. 

In this wild and passionate outburst of feel- 
ing it is important to mark that there is no ap- 
proach to the impiety which Satan hoped to 
provoke. The language of the sufferer is reck- 
less and vehement, but it comes from the depths 
of a single and simple heart. As yet there is 
not even a complaint of injustice, not a ques- 
tion of the providence which has allowed the 
affliction. Existence indeed has become inex- 
pressibly miserable, and for a time the active 
trust once habitual to this pious soul is para- 
lyzed. Sick in body and sick in mind, his one 





wish is for death to come to end the weary scene - 


of monotonous, never-ending pain that robs him 
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of thought and rest, and even of hope. <Agien. 
-—Surely Satan was deceived in Job, when he 
-applied that maxim to him, Alt that a man hath 
will he give for his life ; for never any man vyal- 
ued life at a lower rate than he did. H. 

1-10. With regard to the mere fact of Job’s 
cursing the day of his birth, and so forth, this 
is much less offensive than some of his sub- 
sequent utterances. It is less offensive to an 
Oriental than to a Europeanimagination. The 
feelings of grief, of despair, of hate, of joy 
which with us are vented in the simplest forms 
of expression, are in the East carried to the 
utmost limits of language and thought, are ap- 
plied in all their possible circumstances. That 
this kind of language was not regarded as more 
heinous than such phrases in common use as 
we have produced is shown by the fact that 
(mot to mention other instances) the Prophet 
Jeremiah curses his days in terms as hot and 
passionate, though ‘‘less amplified,’’ as does 
our patriarch in this place, and for the very 

“same reason too—‘‘ Because he came into the 
world to see labor and sorrow, and that his days 
were consumed with shame.” Job is certainly 
not more to be blamed than Jeremiah—perhaps 
less, for the prophet possessed the light of a 
brighter revelation than was afforded to the 
patriarch. Kvito. 

It was not so bad as Satan promised himself ; 
Job cursed his day, but he did not curse his 
God ; was weary of his life, and would gladly 
have parted with that, but not weary of his re- 
ligion ; he resolutely cleaves to that, and will 
never let it go. The dispute between God and 
Satan concerning Job was not whether Job 
had his infirmities, and whether he was sub- 
ject to like passions as we are (that was grant- 
ed), but whether he was a hypocrite, and se- 
cretly hated God, and, if he were provoked, 
would show it; upon trial, it proved that he 
was no such man. Nay, all this may consist 
with his being a pattern of patience ; for though 
he did thus speak unadvisedly with his lips, yet, 
both before and after, he expressed great sub- 
mission and resignation to the holy will of God, 
and repented of his impatience ; he condemned 
himself for it, and therefore God did not con- 
demn him ; nor must we, but watch the more 
carefully over ourselves, lest we sin after the 
similitude of this transgression. H. 

14-13. The whole strophe contains strong 
reasons for his cursing the night of his concep- 
tion and birth. It should rather have made the 
womb barren, and so have withdrawn the sor- 
row he now experiences from his unborn eyes. 
The four questions (vs. 11, 12) form a climax. 
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He follows the course of his life from its com- 
mencement in embryo to the birth, and from 
the joy of his father, who took the new-born 
child upon his knees, to the first development 
of the infant, and he curses this growing life in 
its four phases. Delitesch. 

17. How much is here contained in a few 
words! The grave, it is the boundary line of 
wrongdoing—“‘ there the wicked cease from 
troubling.” The grave, it is the close of labor— 
‘there the weary are at rest.” The grave, it is 
the refuge of the bond-slave—‘“‘ there the prison- 
ers rest together,” no more afraid of the oppres- 
sor’s scourge. The grave, it is the triumph of 
equality : the small and the great are there, ‘‘no 
distinction between master and servant.” Lib- 
erty, equality, fraternity, striven for in the 
world of the living, is the fundamental law in 
the world of the dead ; the mightiest become 
equally defenceless with the most feeble, when 
Death points the finger ; and every step we trace 
across the churchyard shows us the image of 
quiet, freedom, and repose! Yet let us remem- 
ber that it is not death that is the deliverer of 
suffering humanity, but the Prince of life, who 
lived and suffered and died in order to redeem 
us both from the curse of sinand from the fear 
of death. Without Him there can be no tran- 
quil glance upon the grave, and no peace when 
this opens before us. But with Him there-is 
then also complete victory both over death 
and its terror, since we know who it is that 
died for us, and now liveth to all eternity. 
Van O. 

There is nothing more striking about the 
state of those who have gone into the unseen 
world than the completeness of their escape 
from all worldly enemies, however malignant 
and however powerful. But there is some- 
thing beyond the mere escape from worldly 
evil. Now the busy heart is quiet at last, and 
the weary head lies still. It is sometimes com- 
forting, and we cannot say it is not sometimes . 
fit and right, to think of a place where we shall 
find rest and quiet, where ‘‘the weary are at 
rest.” But though a deep sleep falls on the 
body, it is only for a while, and indeed there is 
a certain delusion in thinking of the grave as a 
place of quiet rest. The soul lives still, and is 
awake and conscious, though the body sleeps ; 
and it is our souls that are ourselves. Even that 
in us which does sleep—even the body—sleeps 
to wake again. Though these are Old Testa- 
ment words, we read them in a New Testament 
light, as those who know that Jesus is the Res- 
urrection and the Life to all His people. These 
words speak of a better world. They point us 
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onward to heaven, The two great things of { and friendship, is suddenly closed ; there is no 


which they assure us and remind us are safety 
and peace. There is to be safety, and the sense 
of safety. ‘There the wicked cease from 
troubling.”” Not wicked men only, but every- 
thing wicked—evil spirits, evil thoughts, evil 
influences, and our own sinful hearts. When 
the wicked cease from troubling, there will be 
no trouble at all. ‘‘ The weary are at rest.” We 
know the meaning of all the vague and endless 
aspirations of our human hearts. It is that ‘‘ this 
is not our rest.” Our rest is beyond the grave. 
There is something of life’s fitful fever about 
all the bliss of this life; but in that world the 
bliss will be restful, calm, satisfied, self-possess- 
ed, sublime. It will be ‘‘the peace of God, 
which passeth all understanding.” A. K.H. B. 
——To the saint Death changes many of his 
offices. He is the queller of strife and the 
calmer of care. The aching head throbs no 
more ; the swollen heart fetches no more sighs. 
The weary are at rest. He is, in one sense, the 
Destroyer; but he is also the Restorer. He 
brings back, through Christ’s victorious grace, 
the lost innocence and peace of Eden. Is he 
the Divider, sundering the nearest ties, and riv- 
ing asunder the household bands? But he is 
also the Re-uniter, gathering me to my dead 
who sleep in Jesus, and to ‘‘ the general assem- 
bly of the firstborn.” Is he the curse of the 
law ? Is he not also, through our blessed Mas- 
ter, who magnified and satisfied that law, be- 
come to us who believe the end of sin, the gate 
of paradise, and the guerdon of a new, a better, 
and an unending life? W.R. W. 

20. Wherefore is light given. These 
inquisitive expostulations are the beginning of 
that striving with his Maker which increases 
to great boldness in the progress of the poem. 
Scott.—— 23. To a man whose way is 
hid. Why is light cast upon a man whom 
God hath made so miserable that there is no 
way to be hoped of his deliverance from this ca- 
lamity ; whom God hath shwt upin this distress 
without the possibility of escape? Bishop H. 
—Whom God hath hedgedin. Hath 
compassed round about with evils, so that he 
cannot get out. Before Job was hedged in with 
good things, so that no evil could come nigh 
him, but now with evils, out of which hé could 
make no escape Ainsworth. 

Job reaches his defining-point, the real secret 
of his anguish of soul. He has lost the clew 
to God and God’s ways, being plunged into an 
abyss of punishment for which he cun find no 
cause. The way that he has hitherto taken, 
with its consciousness of Divine companionship 











longer any outlook. J, F. G. 

26. He had not been secure nor indulged 
himself in ease and softness, had not trusted in 
his wealth nor flattered himself with the hopes 
of the perpetuity of his mirth; yet trouble 
came to convince and remind him of the vanity 


of the world, which yet he had not forgotten 


when he lived at ease. Thus his way was hid, 
for he knew not wherefore God contended with 
him. Now this consideration, instead of ag- 
gravating his grief, might rather serve to allevi- 
ate it; nothing will make trouble easy so much 
as the testimony of our consciences for us that 
in some measure we did our duty in a day of 
prosperity ; and an expectation of trouble will 
make it sit the lighter when it comes. The less 
it is a surprise, the less itis a terror, H. 





This chapter exhausts all expressions of 
agony ; there is not a gleam of hope in it; the 
heart is quite crushed ; still, so far as regards 
the precise object of the trial, there is no giving 
way. Job neither surrenders his own integrity 
nor renounces his allegiance to God ; not that 
his words are blameless, but the wrong in them 
belongs to the infirmity rather than to the cor- 
ruption of man’s nature. Shadows of dark 
superstition pass over Job’s spirit and give a 
form to his complaints, but they are from with- 
out, and find no abiding place in his heart. It 
must be observed that some of his very strong- 
est expressions have been adopted by prophets 
and great saints, and by the King of Saints 
Himself. Cook. 

Job nowhere says that he will have nothing 
more to do with God ; he does not renounce his 
former faithfulness ; yet this speech is to be 
regarded as the beginning of Job’s sinning. 
If a man on account of his sufferings wishes to 
die early, or not to have been born at all, he 
has lost his confidence that God, even in the 
severest suffering, designs his highest good ; 
and this want of confidence is sin. Dedlitesch. 
—These wild and wrongful utterances of Job 
sinful as they are, yet speak volumes for his 
habitual trust in God. The ground of his de- 
spair is that God has forsaken him. This ap- 
pears more and more clearly in’ his further 
utterances. Vincent.—His soul is cast down, 
but not destroyed ; perplexed, but not in de- 
spair. It is on all sides harassed ; without are 
fightings, within are fears; but the will is in- 
flexible on the side of God and truth, and the 
heart, with all its train of affections and pas- 
sions, follows it. The man does not wickedly 
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depart from his God ; the outworks are vio- 
lently assailed but not taken ; the city is still 
safe and the citadel impregnable. Heaviness 
may endure for thenight, but joy cometh in the 
morning. The reader who closely examines 
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the subject will find that this was the case of 
Job. The following chapters show the conflict 
of the soul ; the end of the book, God’s victory 
and His exaltation. Satan sifted Job as wheat, 
but his faith failed not. A. Olarke. 





1 THEN answered Eliphaz the Temanite, and 
said, 
2 If one assay to commune with thee, wilt 
thou be grieved ? 
But who can withhold himself from speak- 
ing ? 
3 Behold, thou hast instructed many, 
And thou hast strengthened the weak hands. 
4 Thy words have upholden him that was 
falling, 
And thou hast made firm the feeble knees. 
5 But now it is come unto thee, and thou 
faintest ; 
It toucheth thee, and thou art troubled. 
6 Is not thy fear of God thy confidence, 
And the integrity of thy ways thy hope ? 
7 Remember, I pray thee, who ever perished, 
being innocent ? 
Or where were the upright cut off ? 
8 According as I have seen, they that plow 
iniquity, 
And sow trouble, reap the same. 
9 By the breath of God they perish, 
And by the blast of his anger are they con- 
sumed. 
10 The roaring of the lion, and the voice of the 
fierce lion, 
And the teeth of the young lions, are broken. 
11 The old lion perisheth for lack of prey, 


In his first utterance, chap. 3, Job has not 
complained of injustice; as yet, and before 
his friends have stung and wounded him, he 
makes no questioning of Providence—but why 
was life given him at all, if only for this? 
Sick in mind and sick in body, but one wish 
remains to him, that death will come quickly 
_ and end all. Itisacry from the very depths 
of a simple and single heart. But for such 
simplicity and singleness his friends could not 
give him credit; possessed beforehand with 
their idea, they see in his misery only a fatal 
witness against him, Job had sinned and he 
had suffered, and this wild passion was but 
impenitence and rebellion. Sroude. 
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And the whelps of the lioness are scattered 
abroad. 
12 Now a thing was secretly brought to me, 
And mine ear received a whisper thereof _ 
13 In thoughts from the visions of the night, 
When deep sleep falleth on men, 
14 Fear came upon me, and trembling, 
Which made all my bones to shake. 
15 Then a spirit passed before my face ; 
The hair of my flesh stood up. 
16 It stood still, but I could not discern the 
appearance thereof ; 
A form was before mine eyes : 
There was silence, and I heard a voice, saying, 
17 Shall mortal man be more just than God ? 
Shall a man be more pure than his Maker ? 
18 Behold, he putteth no trust in his servants ; 
And his angels he chargeth with folly : 
19 How much more them that dwell in houses 
of clay, 
Whose foundation is in the dust, 
Which are crushed before the moth ! 
20 Betwixt morning and evening they are de- 
stroyed : 
They perish for ever without any regarding 
it. 
21 Is not their tent-cord plucked up within 
them ? 
They die, and that without wisdom. 


The third and last trial of Job is brought 
about by the harsh suspicions, the cruel re- 
proaches, and the unjust charges of his friends. 
Their contention was, that under the righteous 
government of God there is always in this life 
an exact agreement between sin and punish- 
ment, and that the calamities of Job could only 
be accounted for on the assumption of great 
criminality on his part. The three friends were 
right in affirming that there is a close connec- 
tion between sin and suffering. Our present 
life is passed under the moral government of 
God, and he must be blind who cannot trace 
in it the judicial dealing of God with men. 
Nay, it is only when we see in the course of 
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history a continuous judgment of the world, 
that our faith in a final judgment can be rational 
and strong. The future life is not the begin- 
ning, but the completion of our existence. 
There is no break in the continuity of our be- 
ing. If sin does not even here work ruin, then 
there exists no hell; if salvation and happiness 
do not even here wait upon righteousness, then 
there exists no heaven. Scripture knows noth- 
ing of a God who only rises to power when 
this life is ended. Its God is from beginning 
to end a living God ; and both in His retribu- 
tive judgments and in His bestowing of present 
blessing He is ever enforcing His own great 
principle, that ‘‘ whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap.” There was truth, therefore, 
in the contention of the friends : their error con- 
sisted in applying this principle, without any 
qualification, to Job. It never occurred to 
them that suffering might be inflicted as a test 
of virtue, or that it might be sent to lay bare 
the hidden defects of a godly life. #. Bayley. 

Every word uttered by his friends finds its 
way to the sufferer’s heart. He is wounded by 
their harshness, stung by their censures, ex- 
asperated by their reproaches, and driven into 
antagonism by their arguments. They are the 
professed advocates of religious obligation. 
They represent the cause of God, enforcing 
His claims on Job and justifying His ways 
with him in a spirit that repels him, with as- 
sumptions that experience does not sanction, 
and which his own inner consciousness falsi- 
fies. The unfairness with which they plead 
God’s cause place him under additional temp- 
tation to reject that cause itself. The hopeless 
variance which they assume or create between 
God’s justice and Job’s integrity, for which 
latter he nevertheless has the testimony of his 
own conscience which he cannot surrender or 
falsify, tends to place before his mind a dis- 
torted image of the character of God. God 
appears to be torturing him for crimes which 
he has not committed, to be relentlessly pursu- 
ing him as an implacable foe, and without jus- 
tice or reason to be employing His resistless 
power to crush him to the earth. This is the 
phantom which his friends are constantly set- 
ting before him, this false notion of God as un- 
just and pitiless toward him ; and this his own 
intolerable sufferings, for which he cannot him- 
self otherwise account, seem to rivet upon him. 
This phantom, apparently so real, he is inces- 
santly obliged to fight, or it would drive him 
to absolute despair and force him to give up 
his confidence and trust in God, and thus throw 
him completely into the tempter’s snare. This 
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is the point around which the conflict in Job’s 
soul so fearfully rages. This is the very acme 
and crisis of the temptation. ‘This unwelcome 
apparition, which his friends are constantly 
bringing up and dressing out before him, of a 
God of arbitrary power, whose justice, as they 
assert it, would be rank injustice, and who 
seems devoid of pity—this it is which fills him 
with the deepest anguish. His heart is all laid 
open before us, down to its lowest depths, in 
his discourses with his friends. We see all the 
tumult of his soul in its conflicting emotions. 

We have reason to believe that these friends 
of Job were eminent, wise, and good men. 
The whole tenor of their speeches shows that 
they were concerned both for the honor of God 
and for the spiritual welfare of Job. They 
advocate and approve what is good, they re- 
ject and condemn the bad. Their discourses 
sparkle with gems of morality and religious 
truth. Their reasoning is fallacious, indeed, 
because built on false though specious premises ; 
but their arguments are coherent and strongly 
put. They fail to convince or to confute Job, 
but it is from no want of skill in advocacy. It 
is a matter of personal consciousness about 
which they contend. No subtleties and no 
cogency of demonstration can convict him of 
offences of which his own conscience pro- 
nounces him innocent. They misinterpret the 
ways of Providence, and fail to explain the 
mystery of Job’s sufferings. But this is from 
no mental incapacity. Job can see no farther 
into this dark dispensation than they can. He 
knows that they are mistaken. But he no 
more understands the real state of the case than 
they do. The fact is that the enigma is insolu- 
ble by the unaided reason of man. God can 
alone declare the purpose of His afflictive dis- 
pensations, and this He had never yet revealed. 
These distresses of Job were to afford the oc- 
casion of shedding the first rays of light upon 
it. Wi Ee G: 

‘The great debate is divided into three circles 
of speeches: (1) chaps. 4-14; (2) chaps. 15-21 ; 
(8) chaps. 22-81. Each of these three circles 
contains six speeches, one by each of the three 
friends in succession, with a reply from Job. 
In the last round, however, the third speaker, 
Zophar, fails to come forward. This is a con- 
fession of defeat ; and Job, resuming the thread 
of his reply to Bildad, carries it through a series 
of chapters, in which, with a profound pathos, 
he contrasts his former greatness with his present 
misery, protests his innocence before Heaven, 
and adjures God to reveal to him the cause of 
his afflictions. A. B. D. 
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Cuaps. IV.-XIV. Tue First Crrctz OF 
SPEECHES. 


In the first round of debate, each of the three 
friends addresses the unhappy chief, and he 
replies to’each in succession, concluding with 
an appeal from their judgment to God. They 
assert that the righteous God blesses the just, 
and punishes the unjust. Job replies that it 
is not uniformly so seen ; that he himself, for 
example, while just, is made to suffer; and 
that, in point of fact, the just often endure 
wrong, and the wicked are allowed to triumph. 
The philosophy of those Arabian sages was too 
narrow for the case; and Job, in his last ad- 
dress, told them plainly that they were ‘‘ phy- 
sicians of no value,” and that he appealed from 
them to that very God on whose providence 
they dilated with such confidence. At the 
same time he was sore perplexed, for he, like 
his friends, had been wont to connect all suf- 
fering with punishment for sin, and knowing 
himself free from presumptuous sin, he passed 
through a dreadful intellectual strife and moral 
agony. D. F.—Job’s disputing with God is 
as terrible as it is pitiable. It is terrible, be- 
cause he uplifts himself, Titan-like, against 
God; and pitiable, because the God against 
whom he fights is not the God he has known, 
but a phantom which his temptation has pre- 
sented to his dim vision—a phantom in no way 
differing from the inexorable ruling Fate of 
the Greek tragedy. D. 


Speech of Hliphaz, chaps. 4 and 5. 


Eliphaz, who speaks first in each dialogue, is 
evidently the oldest of the three, as he is the 
most dignified, the calmest, and the most con- 
siderate. He is the only one whose words (at 
the outset) convey sympathy with the pain they 
inflict. He comes forward under a sense of 
duty and with an apology. Aglen.——lIt is the 
most elaborate discourse of the friends, and 
anticipates substantially their whole argument. 
It is the argument that everything in the world 
comes by justice and desert ; that punishment 
has its sufficient cause in sin, open or secret; 
and that thus in God’s wrath we may read and 
measure man’s wickedness. This is what Job 
has always accepted as the fundamental princi- 
ple of the Hebrew philosophy ; nor is it to be 
called untrue, so much as inadequate and aside 
from the present case. Of course it can have 
but one implication. To talk of sin and punish- 
ment now, though in ever so general terms, is 
merely to accuse Job of sin. It is meaningless 
otherwise. So little is this implication dis- 
guised that forthwith Jobis solemnly admon- 
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ished to make his peace with God—as if he had 
ever been at war with God! But there is the 
tell-tale leprosy ; the friends cannot get over 
that. If it does not mean that some one has 
sinned, it seems to mean something about God 
which it were impiety to think of. J. F. G. 

It is not to be denied that the arguments of 
Eliphaz ave weighty, and are urged with much 
force of sentiment and beauty of language, 
wanting mainly correctness of application. He 
points out the inconsistency of a good man re- 
pining under calamity ; and since he now so 
outrageously complained who had often exhort- 
ed others to fortitude, it might well raise a 
doubt whether he were the good man he seem- 
ed. He then advances the doctrine maintained 
by the friends throughout the book—that mis- 
ery implies guilt, and insinuates that the sins 
of Job are the true cause of his affliction. This 
view he enforces not only by his own observa- 
tion and experience, but by a remarkable vision 
with which he had been favored, but which is 
much less clearly applicable to his argument 
than he supposes. He admits that the wicked 
may seem for a time to be prosperous, but he 
contends that this is unstable and transitory, 
and that we had but to wait to see the end. It 
might well have been asked, on his own ground, 
why the afflictions of the apparently righteous 
might not also be transitory, and why not in 
their case also wait to see the end before finally 
deciding ? He has enforced notions of the jus- 
tice of God which he cannot reconcile with the 
sufferings of the righteous, and therefore he 
argues that all who suffer are wicked. Yet 
God is not inexorable, and if the sufferer con- 
fess the hidden guilt, and humble himself 
under the hand that smites, prosperity may yet 
be restored to him. Kitto. 

Chap. 4: 3,4. Job instructed not only 
his own, but he instructed others. He did not 
confine his doctrine and advice to his own walls, 
but the sound thereof went wherever he went. 
He instructed many. Caryl.—Further, by 
deeds of helpfulness as well as words of sympa- 
thy, he encouraged, comforted, and upheld the 
weak and fainting everywhere. Strange that, 
with this knowledge of Job’s long-tried charac- 
ter and beneficent life, Eliphaz could so instant- 
ly turn and rend the friendship of years with 
such harsh words and cruel judgment. B. 

5. He makes too light of Job’s afflictions— 
“Tt touches thee.” The very word that Satan 
himself had used, chap. 1: 11. Had Eliphaz felt 
one half of Job’s afflictions, he would have said, 
“Tt -smites me, it wounds me ;” but speaking 
of Job’s afflictions, he makes a mere trifle of it— 
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“Tt touches thee, and thou canst not bear to be 
touched.” Men in deep distress must have 
grains of allowance and a favorable construc- 
tion put upon what they say ; when we make 
the worst of every word we do not as we would 
be done by. 

6. How unkindly does he upbraid him with 
the great profession of religion he had made, 
as if it were all now come to nothing, and prov- 
ed a sham—‘“‘ Is not thy fear, thy confidence, thy 
hope the uprightness of thy ways? Does it not all 
appear now to be amere pretence? For hadst 
thou been sincere in it God would not thus have 
afflicted thee, nor wouldest thou have behaved 
thus under the affliction.” This was the very 
thing Satan aimed at, to prove Job a hypocrite 
and disprove the character God had given of 
him : when he could not himself do this to God, 
but He still saw and said, Job ts perfect and up- 
right, then he endeavored by his friends to do it 
to Job himself, and to persuade him to confess 
himself a hypocrite : could he have gained that 
point, he would have triumphed. But by the 
grace of God Job was enabled to hold fast his 
integrity, and would not bear false witness 
against himself. Those that pass rash and un- 
charitable censures upon their brethren, and 
condemn them for hypocrites, do Satan’s work, 
and serve his interest more than they are aware 
Of. He 

7. We may and often do err in attempting to 
read God’s providence from the wrong end, by 
asking what God means by it, instead of inquir- 
ing what lesson we ourselves may learn from it. 
We may err in reading God’s providence for 
others instead of for ourselves. We will greatly 
err if we say that those eighteen upon whom the 
Tower in Siloam fell were sinners above all men 
that dwelt in Jerusalem ; but we will likewise 
err if we deny that that lamentable accident had 
any moral significance at all. It was certainly 
meant as a warning to those on whom it did not 
fall, and it was for them to read its lesson for 
themselves. We may err in directing too ex- 
clusive attention to what we call special provi- 
dences, and thinking too little of ordinary and 
every-day Divine protection. If a railway acci- 
dent occurs, by which many are severely in- 
jured and some escape unhurt, we tell these last 
that they have great cause to thank God, which 
no doubt they have, but we probably forget that 
we ourselves have still greater cause to do so, 
inasmuch as we have travelled often and with- 
out accident. James Smith. 

8. He that sows evil shall reap evil ; he that 
soweth the evil of sin shall reap the evil of 
punishment. So Eliphaz told Job that he had 
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seen, ‘‘ they that plough iniquity and sow wick- 
edness reap the same.’’ And that either in 
kind or quality, proportion | or quantity. In 
kind, the very same that he did to others shall 
be done to him; or in proportion, a measure 
answerable to it. So heshallreap what he hath 
sown, in quality or in quantity ; either in por- 
tion the same, or in proportion the like. 7 
Adams.—Everything reaps its own harvest, 
every act has its own reward, and before you 
covet the enjoyment which another possesses, 
you must first calculate the cost at which it was 
procured. For instance, the religious trades- 
man complains that his honesty isa hindrance ° 
to his success ; that the tide of custom pours 
into the doors of his less scrupulous neighbors 
in the same street, while he himself waits for 
hours idle. My brother, do you think that 
God is going to reward honor, integrity, high- 
mindedness, with this world’s coin? Do you 
fancy that He will pay spiritual excellence with 
plenty of custom ? Nowconsider the price that 
man has paid for his success. Perhaps mental 
degradation and inward dishonor. His adver- 
tisements are all deceptive; his treatment of 
his workmen tyrannical ; his cheap prices made 
possible by inferior articles. Sow that man’s 
seed, and you will reap that man’s harvest. 
Cheat, lie, advertise, be unscrupulous in your 
assertions, custom will come to you. But if 
the price is too dear, let him have his harvest 
and take yours; yours is a clear conscience, a 
pure mind, rectitude within and without—will 
you part with that for his? Then why do you 
complain? F. W. R. Bountiful gifts of a 
gracious Providence, wealth and abundance, 
splendid opportunities for good, intellectual 
endowments, rare talents, or, in humbler life, 
openings for advancement and usefulness which 
might have led to distinction, are through the 
perverse folly of their possessors worse than 
wasted, and dark shadows are thrown across 
what should have been the brightness of a happy 
life. And then men speak of their bad luck, 
and murmur against the providence of God ; as 
if one could sow the wind and not reap the 
whirlwind, or cut off the shadow of sin, re- 
morse and shame and death. Bishop Hervey. 
It is a hard truth that the fruit of forgiven sin 
does not die with the death of the tree that bore 
it. Even though we may find pardon for our 
errors, others must suffer for them, and we our- 
selves must also be sufferers notwithstanding 
our pardon. As Faber says of evil habits, so it 
might be said of single evil deeds: ‘‘ Habits of 
sin, even when put to death as habits, leave 
many evil legacies behind them.’’ No truth is 
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surer than that ‘‘ Whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap.’’ The real measure of 
a planted seed is its prospective crop. Beware 
of any sowing except for a harvest you would 
rejoice in. H.C. T. 

If you waste your youth, no repentance will 
send the shadow back upon the dial, or recover 
the ground lost by idleness, or restore the con- 
stitution shattered by dissipation, or give again 
the resources wasted upon vice, or bring back 
the fleeting opportunities. If you forget God 
and live without Him in the world, fancying 
that it is time enough to become “ religious” 
when you “have had your fling’’—even were 
you to come back at last—and remember how 
few do—you could not obliterate the remem- 
brance of misused years, nor the deep marks 
which they had left upon imagination and 
thought, and taste, and habit. The wounds can 
all be healed indeed ; for the good Physician, 
blessed be His name, has lancets and bandages, 
and balm and anodynes for the deadliest, but 
scars remain even when the gash is closed. 
There is an aspect in which it is true that the 
very greatness of the previous sin may become 
the occasion for the loftiest devotion and the 
lowliest trust in a pardoned man. The effects 
may be so modified as to contribute to the depth 
and power of his Christian character. But even 
when the grace of God so modifies them, they 
remain. And though in some sense it be true 
that pardon is better than innocence, the con- 
verse is true, that innocence is better than par- 
don. ‘‘I would have you simple concerning 
evil ’’—for even when forgiven, it leaves on 
character and memory many a trace of weak- 
ness, many a painful record. <A. M. 

What growth is in the natural world, habit is 
in the moral. There is the same certainty in its 
laws, the same slowness and often impercepti- 
bleness in its advance, the same immutability 
in its results. The causes remaining in opera- 
tion, there is the same certainty of perfection, 
and the point of perfection once reached, the 
point where all the processes ever intended to 
be applied have accomplished their work, there 
can be no more change, in kind, forever. The 
season of these processes we call, in moral 
things, probation ; the resultis as immutable as 
that of seed time and harvest in natural things, 
When the processes are done, there can be no 
more change. A good man, when all the proc- 
esses are finished, can never become a bad 
man, and a bad man, when all the processes are 
finished, can never become a good man. The 
world of processes and probations being finished, 
and character once completely formed, in one 
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of its two moulds, there can be no change for. 
ever. Such is the certainty and immutability 
of habit, the certainty of its laws and processes, 
the immutability of its results Cheever. 

10, 11. The sudden destruction of the 
wicked is thrown by Eliphaz into another 
graphic figure, the breaking-up and dispersion 
of aden of lions. There are five words used 
for lion in these verses, some of which are epi- 
thets taken from the characteristics of the lion ; 
they are: Lion, roaring lion (rather than fierce 
lion), young lion, and strong (or, old) lion, and 
lioness—the whelps of the lioness. Between the 
lion and the wicked whom Eliphaz describes 
there are two points of resemblance : first, their 
strength or power ; and second, their inherent 
violence of nature. This is the kind of men on 
whom afflictions fall that are final. The picture 
of the breaking-up of the lion’s home is very 
graphic ; in the midst of the strong lion’s roaring 
and tearing of his prey, by a sudden stroke his 
roaring is silenced and his teeth dashed out ; 
thus disabled he perishes for lack of prey ; and 
the whelps, having no provider, are scattered 
abroad. The reality of the figure is seen in the 
breaking-up of the home of the wicked (5 : 2-5). 

4:12-21 and 5: 1-7. Having expressed 
his wonder that a righteous man like Job should 
fall into such utter despair under afflictions, for- 
getting that to the righteous affliction is but a 
discipline, Eliphaz seeks to draw Job back to 
consider what is the real cause of all affliction. 
This is the imperfection of man, an imperfection 
which he shares indeed with all created beings, 
in the highest of whom to God’s eye there is 
limit and possible error. And this being so, 
murmuring can only aggravate his affliction by 
provoking the anger of God. The passage falls 
into two divisions. In the first (vs. 12-21), 
Eliphaz contrasts the holiness of God with the 
imperfection of all creatures, even the pure 
spirits on high, and much more a material being 
like man, and thus indirectly suggests to Job 
the true secret of his troubles. In the second 
(5: 1-7), having laid this broad foundation, 
he builds on it a warning to Job against 
his murmurs. Only the wicked resent God’s 
dealing with them, and by doing so bring in- 
creased wrath upon themselves till they perish. 

14-16, Eliphaz depicts graphically the cir- 
cumstances in which he received the message 
from heaven. In the dead night, in the midst 
of his perplexing thoughts upon his bed, a 
supernatural terror suddenly seized him. Then 
he was conscious of a breath passing before him 
(v. 15). Then he seemed to perceive a figure in 
his presence, too dim, however, to be dis- 
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cerned ; and at last a whisper of a voice gave 
utterance to the awful words that expressed 
the relations of man to God (v. 16). A. B. D. 

16. It stood, but I discerned not tts aspect, a 
form before mine eyes, a hush, and I heard a 
voice. The terms are the most vague and indefi- 
nite that could be found ; there was a form, yet 
shapeless and undistinguishable, a voice, but 
scarcely audible, or audible only to the inner 
sense. Milton takes from this his representation 
of Death : 


‘‘ Tf shape it could be called that shape had none 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb ; 
Or substance might be called that shadow 

seemed. ”’ 


17. The voice answers the inward question, 
What account can be given of the apparent in- 
equalities in God’s ways? Only that every man 
is essentially unjust in his sight, and therefore 
liable to punishment. Eliphaz seems to repre- 
sent himself, and doubtless with truth, as having 
once been beset by doubts, which were cleared 
up by a revelation so dim and mysterious in its 
form as to be scarcely distinguishable from the 
inner movements of his consciousness. Cook. 

The vision itself—as the description of a 
supernatural visitation, and of its effects upon 
the witness, is the most remarkable in the 
languages of men. There is nothing like it, or 
that comes near it. The reason is, that this is 
the description of a true vision by the man to 
whom it came ; whereas all other descriptions, 
the best of them, are ideal. Eliphaz describes, 
in. that simplicity of eloquence which thrills the 
deepest, because it is beyond the reach of art, 
what he himself saw—what he himself felt ; and 
from the manner in which he speaks, we know 
that he did see, did feel, as he describes. We 
have numerous highly wrought poetical descrip- 
tions of supernatural appearances, but they all 
fail in some point or other—all want “‘ keep- 
ing.’’ They are either obscure in the aim at a 
cloudy sublimity, or they are petty in the 
minuteness of their details. The vision of 
Eliphaz is in the highest degree sublime—un- 
approachably sublime, without being obscure, 
and circumstantial, without being mean. ‘‘Itis 
impossible,’’ says Barnes, ‘‘to conceive any- 
thing more sublime than the whole description. 
It was midnight. There was silence and soli- 
tudeallaround. At that fearful hour the vision 
came, and a sentiment was communicated to 
Eliphaz of the utmost importance, and suited 
to make the deepest possible impression. The 
time ; the quiet; the form of the image, its 
passing along, and then suddenly standing 
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still ; the silence ; and then the deep and solemn 
voice—all were fitted to produce the profound- 
est awe.”’ ‘ 

The vision asserts plainly enough that all 
men are sinners—that even the purest are far 
from being clean—and affirms the absolute rec- 
titude of God, and the impiety of arraigning His 
moral government of the world. The just de- 
duction from this would have been, that, seeing 
all men were sinners, all were with equal justice 
open to punishment, without any imputation 
upon the justice of God ; and hence, the ground 
for the special condemnation of Job as a sinner, 
because he was a sufferer, would be taken away. 
But Eliphaz, in eagerly availing himself of the 
statement that men were open to punishment 
for sin, as applicable to his argument against 
Job, puts out of view the correlative statement 
that all men were sinners. We need not be 
very severe upon Eliphaz for this, or suppose 
him to have been intentionally disingenuous. 
Men have not, even to this day, lost the habit 
of seeing only so much of an authoritative 
declaration as can be made to fall in with their 
preconceived opinions. Kitto. 

17. More just than God. A man may 
be a man and yet be unjust, but God cannot be 
God and yet be unjust. A man may be a man 
and yet be impure, but God cannot be God and 
yet be impure ; so that justice and purity are 
not accidents or qualities in God, but His very 
essence and being. Destroy or deny the justice 
and purity of God, and you put God out of the 
world as muchas in you lies ; for He cannot be 
God unless He be both just to others and pure 
to Himself. Caryl. 

The ghost is asking this question still: 
“Shall mortal man be more just than God ?” 
Our age is baffled by the same perplexities 
which alarmed Job and his friends. It is from 
God Himself that man derives the terrors which 
scare him. The alarm, the fear, the awe, the 
moral misery—these are the assertion of the 
Divine within the soul. To the alarmed con- 
science now God comes by the Saviour, not by 
an apparition. The conscience is calmed amid 
its highest terrors by the ‘‘ blood of sprinkling”’ 
and by the night-breezes of Gethsemane. From 
the darkness of Calvary comes a consolation to 
dispel all evil spirits and all night fears. H. P. 
Hood. 

18, God is eternally holy, the fountain of 
holiness ; the creatures are derivatively and by 
participation holy. God iseminently and trans- 
cendently so ; the creatures in a finite degree. 
God is immutably so ; it is impossible it should 
be otherwise ; but nocreature is out of an abso- 
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lute possibility of sin. In this sense it is here 
said that ‘“‘He putteth no trust in His ser- 
vants, and His angels He charged with folly ;”’ 
and (15:15), ‘‘He putteth no trust in His 
saints ; yea, the heavens are not clean.in His 
sight.”” Archbishop Tillotson.——The object of 
this whole argument is to show, that if confi- 
dence could not be reposed in the angels (be- 
cause of the necessary limitations of their na- 
ture), and if all their holiness was as nothing be- 
fore God, little confidence could be placed in 
man, and that it was presumption for him to 
sitin judgment on the equity of the Divine deal- 
ings. Barnes.—lIt is not meant that the good 
spirits positively sin, as if [to] sin were a natural 
necessary consequence of their creatureship and 
finite existence, but that even the holiness of the 
good spirits is never equal to the absolute 
_holiness of God, and that this deficiency is still 
" greater in spirit-corporeal man, Delitzsch. 
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19-21. Men are mortal, and dying. In 
death they are destroyed, and perish forever as 
to this world ; itis the final period of their lives 
and all their employments and enjoyments here ; 
their place will know them no more. They are 
dying daily and continually wasting—destroyed 
Jrom morning to evening. In death all their ex- 
cellency passes away ; beauty, strength, learn- 
ing, not only cannot secure them from death but 
die with them; nor shall their pomp, their 
wealth, or power descend after them. Their 
wisdom cannot save them from death ; they die 
without wisdom, die for want of wisdom, by 
their own foolish management of themselves. 
It is so common a thing that nobody heeds it or 
takes any notice of it; they perish without 
any regarding it or laying it to heart. The 
deaths of others are much the subject of com- 
mon talk, but little the subject of serious 
thought, H. 





CHAPTER V. 


1 CaLL now; is there any that will answer 
thee ? 
And to which of the holy ones wilt thou turn ? 
2 For vexation killeth the foolish man, 
And jealousy slayeth the silly one. 
3 I have seen the foolish taking root : 
But suddenly I cursed his habitation. 
4 His children are far from safety, 
And they are crushed in the gate, 
Neither is there any to deliver them. 
5 Whose harvest the hungry eateth up, 
And taketh it even out of the thorns, 
And the snare gapeth for their substance. 
6 For affliction cometh not forth of the dust, 
Neither doth trouble spring out of the 
ground ; 
% But man is born unto trouble, 
As the sparks fly upward. 
8 But as for me, I would seek unto God, 
And unto God would I commit my cause : 
9 Which doeth great things and unsearchable ; 
Marvellous things without number : 
10 Who giveth rain upon the earth, 
And sendeth waters upon the fields : 
11 So that he setteth up on high those that be 
low ; 
And those which mourn are exalted to safety. 
12 He frustrateth the devices of the crafty, 
So that their hands cannot perform their en- 
terprise. 


13 He taketh the wise in their own craftiness : 
And the counsel of the froward is carried 
headlong. 
14 They meet with darkness in the day-time, 
And grope at noonday as in the night. 
15 But he saveth from the sword of their mouth, 
Even the needy from the hand of the mighty. 
16 So the poor hath hope, 
And iniquity stoppeth her mouth. 
17 Behold, happy is the man whom God cor- 
recteth : 
Therefore despise not thou the chastening 
of the Almighty. 
18 For he maketh sore, and bindeth up ; 
He woundeth, and his hands make whole. 
19 He shall deliver thee in six troubles ; 
Yea, in seven there shall no evil touch thee, 
20 In famine he shall redeein thee from death ; 
And in war from the power of the sword. 
21 Thou shalt be hid from the scourge of the 
tongue ; 
Neither shalt thou be afraid of destruction 
when it cometh. 
22 At destruction and dearth thou shalt laugh ; 
Neither shalt thou be afraid of the beasts of 
the earth. 
23 For thou shalt be in league with the stones 
of the field ; 
And the beasts of the field shall be at peace 
with thee. : 
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24 And thou shalt know that thy tent is in 
peace ; 
And thou shalt visit thy fold, and shalt miss 
nothing. 
25 Thou shalt know also that thy seed shall be 
great, 


First SprecH oF EvrpHaz—Concluded. 

1. Call now. The meaning of this verse 
is sufficiently clear ; if Job does not submit him- 
self to God’s visitation without murmuring, he 
will find none tosympathize with him in heaven 
or earth ; men and angels are alike subject to 
God, and have neither the power nor, if good, 
the will to take part with His enemies. Cook. 
—Job, in his present mood, need expect no 
sympathy or help from any quarter. After 
God has spoken there is none other—holy man 
or angel—who will either deign or dare to make 
reply to his(Job’s) complaints. To reply, even, 
might foster the spirit of rebellion. J. S. Burr. 

2. The connection of thought 1s this : Noth- 
ing can be done for a man who indulges such 
feelings as those which pervade Job’s complaint, 
for wrath indicates folly or depravity (allud- 
ing to 3: 1-10), and can have no end but de- 
struction ; and envy, which prefers any lot to 
one’s own, even that of non-existence or death 
(3 : 14-19), is sinful infatuation ; a word which 
corresponds to the Hebrew both in meaning 
and origin. Cook. The murmurer against 
God is here designated, twice over, “‘ the fool- 
ish ;” aterm frequently used in the poetic Scrip- 
tures to designate a character of unwisdom, in 
respect to both the understanding and the heart ; 
and although these things are uttered as general 
truths, still their reference to Job is too mani- 
fest to escape recognition. Curry. 

Jealousy slayeth. To ruminate upon 
evils, to make critical notes upon injuries, and 
to be acute in their apprehensions, is to add unto 
our own tortures, to feather the arrows of our 
enemies, to lash ourselves with the scorpions of 
our foes, and to resolve to sleep no more ; for 
injuries long dreamt on take away all rest. 
Browne.—tThe proud man hath no God ; the 
envious man hath no neighbor ; the angry man 
hath not himself. What good, then, in being a 
man, if one has neither himself nor a neighbor, 
nor God. Bishop H. 

3-05. Their prosperity is short, and their de- 
struction certain. He seems here to parallel 
Job’s case with that which is commonly the 
case of wicked people. Job had prospered for 
a time, seemed confirmed, and was secure in his 
prosperity ; and itiscommon for foolish wicked 
men to do so. JI have seen them taking root, 
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And thine offspring as the grass of the earth. 
26 Thou shalt come to thy grave in a fuli age, 
Like as a shock of corn cometh in in its sea. 
son. 
27 Lo this, we have searched it, so it is ; 
Hear it, and know thou it for thy good. 


planted, and in their own and other’s apprehen- 
sion fixed, and likely to continue. We see 
worldly men taking root in the earth; on 
earthly things they fix the standing of their 
hopes, and from them they draw the sap of their 
comforts. ‘The outward estate may be flourish- 
ing, but the soul cannot prosper that takes root 
in the earth. H. 

4. His children. An evident reference 
to the death of Job’s children. Eliphaz dwells 
with complacency upon the result of a bad 
man’s ruin; his children are involved in it ; 
they are exposed to every kind of danger ; are 
broken to pieces by litigations (the Hebrew 
probably implies against one another) in the 
gate, where the courts of justice were held, and 
find no helper, none to take up their cause as 
advocate or intercessor ; aterrible picture of the 
misery which at all times in the East has fallen 
upon the orphans of criminal or suspected par- 
ents. Cook. 

6, 7. Affliction cometh not forth 
of the dust, but man is born unto 
trouble. Two important and clearly related 
truths are here set together: The fact that 
trouble is the common and unavoidable lot of 
all men, and the assured truth that these things 
are not merely accidental. Back of both of 
these, in the mind of the speaker, is the great 
and abiding principle of the Divine government, 
that affliction—trouble—comes upon men as a 
result of sin ; or, as Paul sententiously puts the 
case, death is the wages of sin. A great truth 
is thus enunciated, which indeed leaves Job 
under the judgment of condemnation, but only 
in common with universal manhood. Curry. 
—The words rendered ‘affliction’? and 
‘‘ trouble’’ are the same which occur in the pre- 
ceding chap., v. 8—.e., evil and trouble. 
Eliphaz denies that they take place as results of 
natural laws, as the spontaneous produce of the 
soil ; wherever they are found they spring up 
because man’s guilt has ploughed the ground 
and sowed the evil seed. Eliphaz states the 
cause of trouble, man inherits it as the portion 
of his corrupt nature, though it is only brought 
into activity by his own sin. Cook, 

Sorrow is not an accident, occurring now and 
then, it is the very woof which is woven into 
the warp of life. It is the law of our humanity, 
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as that of Christ, that we must be perfected | plar. 


through suffering. And he who has not dis- 
cerned the Divine sacredness of sorrow, and the 
profound meaning which is concealed in pain, 
has yet to learn what life is. The cross, mani- 
fested as the necessity of the highest life, alone 
interprets it. F. W. R. Trouble must have 
great possibilities of blessing in it, or would not 
be so common in God’s world. Surely we need 
not dread it so, when it brings in one hand the 
peaceable fruit of righteousness and in the other 
the joys of consolation for so many sorrowing 
souls. Anon. 

How the Christian Scriptures abound with 
sayings about the necessity of disappointments, 
the uses of adversity, and the glory of suffering. 
How full they are of exhortations to be patient, 
to endure, to be steadfast—all implying our 
need of discipline. How sublimely, too, they 
teach us the true secret of endurance, in the life 
of Him ‘‘ who, though a Son, learned obedience 
in the things that He suffered.’’ In this light 
we can understand why God makes life a trial. 
_ Our characters must be tested. There are evil 
tendencies in us which remain concealed and 
unknown, until we are tried—tendencies toa 
low, grovelling selfishness, which almost re- 
joices in another’s pain—capacities for the dark- 
est sins, which may burst into action in moments 
of passion. We fancy we hold the reins of our 
natures. We think we are strong, and rejoice 
in our fancied strength. And then God sends 
us trials, disappointments, bitter lessons of sor- 
row, and under their startling light we discover 
our weaknessand evil. We grow earth-bound, 
become wrapped in life’s transient interests ; 
God sends us suffering, and in the long, lonely 
watchings of pain, we catch gliropses of eternal 
realities. H, Hull. 

You do not suffer because God is indifferent. 
That your life is tried ; that you seem to be re- 
sisted at every step by a subtle, spiritual power, 
that darkens your understanding and blunts 
your perception, stimulates your carnal nature 
and injects thoughts of evil into your mind, is 
no necessary sign that you are not in the very 
arms of God. Nay, it may be just the reverse, 
“for whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth.”’ 
Let none of us think to escape discipline. Man 
is born unto trouble as the sparks fly upward. 
“‘T pray not that Thou shouldst take them out 
of the world, but that Thou shouldst keep them 
from the evil.’’ If you are a child of God, you 
will not escape discipline, but it is the will of 
the loving heart of Christ that you should be 
kept safe amid the ordeal. Let us be of a good 
courage, then, looking unto Jesus, our exem- 
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““Who for the joy that was set before 
Him endured the cross, despised the shame, and 
is set down at the right hand of the Majesty in 
heaven.’’ Blessed be God! that is our goal. 
The end will compensate for the agonies of its 
attainment. The crown is worth the strife. 
Think of this when the skies are dark, when the 
heart fails and the reason falters, when the hand 
is powerless, when fires are burning quick into 
the flesh, and even when the gateways into death 
and the grave are being opened. Aye, think of 
it when alone and in silence and in sorrow. 
And even when the white spray of the tempest 
is over thee likea garment think of this : It will 
not be long—the wrestling, the ordeal of con- 
flict, the suffering is but for a while, then the 
God of all grace, who has called us unto His 
eternal glory, will bring us thither, and we shall 
at last assume our place and dignity among 
the thrones and dominion of heaven, and be 
crowned kings and priests unto God and the 
Father forever. ‘‘ Even so, Father, for so it 
seemeth good in Thy sight.”” 7. A. Nelson. 

9. Marvellous things.—In the progress 
of his argument, the mind of Eliphaz is dilated 
with the strong conception of the greatness and 
wisdom of God as evinced in His works of 
creation—touching thus incidentally upon that 
branch of the great argument, which is more 
adequately produced by the Lord Himself 
toward the close. God, he says, “‘ doeth great 
things and unsearchable; marvellous things 
without number.’’ That in these expressions 
he has the material creation in view is shown 
by the context. Thesense clearly is, that there 
is no possibility of computing—that the mind is 
wholly unable to grasp the great and marvel- 
lous things which the universe contains. itto. 

13. The counsel of the froward is 
carried headlong. That is, if men will 
be winding and turning and thinking to catch 
others, or overreach the Lord Himself with 
tricks and turnings of wit, the Lord will meet 
and answer them in their own kind. He can 
turn as fast as they ; he can put Himself into 
such intricate labyrinths of wisdom and craft as 
shall entangle and ensnare the most cunning 
wrestler of them all. Caryl. 

17, 18. Happy is the man whom God correct- 
eth, if he make but a due improvement of the 
correction. A good man is happy, though he 
be afflicted ; for whatever he has lost, he has 
not lost his enjoyment of God nor his title to 
heaven ; nay, he ishappy Jecause he is afilicted ; 
correction is an evidence of his sonship and a 
means of his sanctification ; it mortifies his cor- 
ruptions, weans his heart from the world, draws 
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him nearer to God, brings him to his Bible, 
brings him to his knees, works him for and so 
is working for hima far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory ; happy therefore is the 
man whom God correcteth. Though He wounds, 
yet His hands make whole in due time ; as He 
supports His people and makes them easy un- 
der their afflictions, so in due time He delivers 
them and makes a way for them to escape. All 
is well again ; and He comforts them according 
to the time wherein He afflicted them. God’s 
usual method is first to wound and then to heal, 
first to convince, then to comfort, first to humble 
and then to exalt ; and He never makes « wound 
too great, too deep for His own cure. H. 

It is a mercy that He will chastise ; you may 
put your corrections among your mercies. His 
breakings of you are His blessings, His wound- 
ings are your cures; and by your own as by 
your Lord’s stripes you arehealed. And when 
you shall review and read over all His darker 
providences, and behold the wisdom and ten- 
derness which is attempered with His severities, 
evidenced in His laying on so much, and yet no 
more than was needful, you will then write 
down with the Psalmist : ‘‘ Thou in very faith- 
fulness has afflicted me.”’ Richard Alleine.—— 
God never means harm to our lives when He 
sends afflictions to us. Our disappointments 
are God’s appointments, and bring rich com- 
pensation. Our losses are designed to become 
gains to usas God plans for us. There is noth- 
ing really evil in the experiences of a Christian, 
if only God be allowed to work out the issue. 
Our Father sends us nothing but good. J. R. M. 

The more a man is buffeted and wounded, dis- 
appointed and humiliated, wronged and perse- 
cuted, in this life, the more he comes to fall 
back upon the sovereign power of God. God 
is just, loving, omniscient, and almighty. The 
reins of the world never slip nor slacken in His 
hand. He is never mistaken, never forgetful 
nor negligent, never defeated, and nothing 
eventuates contrary to His will. Though He 
tolerate wrongs temporarily, He will right 
them. Though He permit suffering, He sees 
clearly the path along which it will find culmi- 
nation in peace and joy. God is as good as He 
is strong, benevolent as He is wise, true as He is 
great. We can trust in Him, rest in Him, and 
we can assure ourselves that all that there is of 
Him in power, wisdom, love—is ours. The 
weakest of us isin Him stronger than all the 
powers of time, circumstance or enemies that 
may be arrayed against us. God is our Father, 
and no earthly father’s love is so pure and true 
as His love. But for suffering and danger and 
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disaster we should never know how wondrous 
a heritage we have in God. Interior. 

If it be wise for us to pursue the greatest 
good, isit not kind in God to lift off our burdens, 
and to tingle bitterness with the pleasures 
which tend to make us linger ? Is He not kind, 
and kind as no friend was ever kind before, in 
waking us from unsafe repose, in hastening us 
on with His rod, in giving wings to the objects 
we attempt to grasp by the way, and which, 
taken and retained, would defeat our better 
aims? The sum, then, of all our sorrows is 
this, that we are denied lesser to prepare for 
greater goods ; inferior enjoyments are embit- 
tered or taken away, to sharpen the relish and 
looking for those which are full, unmixed, and 
eternal. Thus it is that our “light afflictions,” 
which are but for a moment, for time at most, 
“work out for us a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory.”” H. H. 

Not prosperity, but adversity, commonly 
quickens and intensifies faith. It is when all 
else seems to fail, that God’s loving control 
stands out as unfailingly sure. When you find 
a man of exceptionally strong faith, you find a 
man who has had exceptionally trying experi- 
ences. And when you are called to unlooked- 
for and severe trials, you may feel that here is a 
fresh proof that God loves you, and is drawing 
you closer to Himself by the surest means of 
faith-promoting. H. C. T.—Sorrow and 
suffering, bereavement, disappointment, and 
““hope deferred,’’ seem to have but one mission 
—to develop, refine and enlarge the susceptibili- 
ties, and to newly capacitate the mind for the 
reception of new and higher forms of blessedness 
than were before possible. Each special form 
of sorrow is attended with some special and 
correlative manifestation of the character, love, 
or grace of Christ—a manifestation which ever 
after remains in the mind as a source of everlast- 
ing consolation and ‘‘ joy unspeakable and full of 
glory.” Among the aspects of Christ’s charac- 
ter and grace—aspects which induce the fullest 
and most abiding blessedness—are those which 
the Spirit has unveiled to the mind when some 
great sorrow lay upon the heart. Henceitisthat 
afflictions, tribulations, and great heavinesses 
become almost sacred in the mind’s regard, fol- 
lowed as they all are, and that so soon, with 
such “‘ everlasting consolations and good hope 
through grace.”’ A. Mahan. 

Many of the world’s best things have been 
born of affliction. The sweetest songs ever 
sung on earth have been called out by suffering. 
The richest things we inherit from the past are 
the purchase of suffering and sacrifice. Our 
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redemption comes from Gethsemane and Cal- 
vary. Whatever is purest and most valuable in 
life anywhere has been in the fire. Our love 
for one another may. be strong and true in the 
sunny days, but it never reaches its holiest and 
fullest expression until pain has touched our 
hearts and called out the hidden treasures of 
affliction. Even the love of a mother for her 
child, deep and pure as it is, never reaches its 
full wondrousness of devotion and sacrifice un- 
til the child suffers, and the mother bends over 
it in yearning and solicitude. The same is true 
of all the home loves; the best and divinest 
qualities in them come out only in the fires. 
The household that has endured sorrow in the 
true spirit of love and faith emerges from it un- 
destroyed, untarnished, with purer, tenderer 
affections, with less of passion, of selfishness, 
and of earthliness. J. R. M.——There are gains 
through. loss, there are joys through sorrow, 
there are richest blessings through greatest 
trials. Only as we meet and overcome enemies, 
can we have the rewards of victory. Only as 
we learn the lessons of bereavement, can we ex- 
' perience the comforts of Christ’s most precious 
ministry of consolation. Jesus loves those most 
tenderly who are in greatest need of His tender 
love ; and no call on Him is surer of an instant 
and helpful response than the call of a crushed 
and trusting heart. Says a quaint religious 
writer : ‘‘ Music is sweetest near or over rivers, 
where the echo thereof is best rebounded by the 
water. Praise for pensiveness, thanks for 
tears, and blessing God over the floods of afflic- 
tion makes the most melodious music in the 
ears of heaven.’’ H.C. T. 

19. The Lord can deliver us as often as we 
need deliverance ; in six troubles, yea, in seven. 
This should bear up our hearts in the multiplied 
returns of troubles. The Lord hath a succession 
of mercies for our succession of sorrows. Say 
not, then, We have got off this trouble, but 
what if another come? If another come, you 
have the same God, and He can give you 
another deliverance. Caryl. As afflictions 
and troubles recur, supports and deliverances shall 
be graciously repeated, be it never so often. In 
six troubles, He shall be ready to deliver thee ; 
yea, andin seven. This intimates that, as long 
as we are here in this world, we must expect a 
succession of troubles, that the clouds will re- 
turn after the raiu ; after six troubles may come 
a seventh. After many, look for more; but 
out of them all will God deliver those that are 
His. Former deliverances are earnests of, not 
(as among men) excuses from further deliver- 
ances. Whatever troubles good men may be in, 
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there shall no evil touch them, they shal) do 
them no real harm ; the malignity of them, the 
sting, shall be taken out. The evil one toucheth 
not God’s children (1 John 5: 18). Being kept 
from sin, they are kept from the evil of every 
trouble. H.—God saves and delivers His 
people from all evil, even while they are in the 
midst of trouble. If God be with us, though 
all evils are upon us, yet no evil touches us, 
The presence of the Chief Good is banishment 
to every evil. Caryl. 

21. The scourge of the tongue. 


| There is a certain irony, Schlottman remarks, 


in the fact that Eliphaz should mention, as one 
of the chief evils from which his friend would 
be hid, that very calamity of which Job had 
afterward occasion to complain as his sorest 
affliction. Curry. 

23. The whole of nature will be at peace 
with thee : the stones of the field, that they do 
not injure the fertility of thy fields ; the wild 
beasts of the field, that they do not hurt thee 
and thy herds.  Deliteseh.Our covenant 
with God is a covenant with all the creatures, 
that they shall do us no hurt, but be ready to 
serve us and do us good. 

2A. Their houses and families shall be com- 
fortable to them. Peace and piety in the family 
will make it so. ‘‘ Thou shalt know and be 
assured that thy tabernacle is and shall be in 
peace ; thou mayest be confident both of its 
present and its future prosperity.’’ That peace 
ts thy tabernacle, so the word is. Peace is the 
house in which they dwell who dwell in God and 
are at home in Him. 

25. God has blessings in store for the seed of 
the faithful, which they shall have, if they do 
not stand in their own light and forfeit them by 
their folly. Itisa comfort to parents to see the 
prosperity, especially the spiritual prosperity, 
of their children ; if they are truly good they 
are truly great, how small a figure soever they 
make in the world. H. 

It will be observed that the supreme blessing 
here contemplated by Eliphaz is essentially the 
restoration of Job’s former state, the blessing of 
prosperity and peace and long life and numerous 
offspring. After such blessings Job does not 
seem to seek ; one result of his suffering is that 
all other desires give way in time to the supreme 
longing for God’s presence. It is in this long- 
ing that Job disappoints Satan and leaves his 
friends far behind ; such pure aspiration they 
neither cherish nor appreciate. J. F. G. 

26. Like as a shock of corn com- 
eth in in its season. Cometh to the 
threshing-floor at the season of harvest. Bishop 
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Stock.——The Eastern people used not anciently 
to stack their corn in the straw to remain for a 
considerable time, as we do; but to carry it 
together in heaps, and then presently thresh it 
in the field ; and they observe the same practice 
to this day. ‘‘ As a heap of corn comes up” 
(on the threshing-fluor, namely) ‘‘ in its season”’ 
—that is, when fully ripe. Parkhurst.——An 
easy death in a good old age, a worthy and re- 
spected character, and an honorable interment, 
are the ideas conveyed in this rural comparison. 
Scott.—To die seasonably, as the corn is cut 
and housed when it is full ripe ; not till then, 
but then not suffered to stand a day longer lest 
it shed. Our times are in God’s hand ; it is 
well they are so, for He will take care that those 
who are His die in the best time ; however their 
death may seem to us untimely it will be found 
not unseasonable. H. 

“‘As I like a young man in whom there is 
something of the old, so I like an old man in 
whom there is something of the young,”’ says 
Cicero in his treatise on old age. Beautiful is 
the old age of those who are full of hope, and 
of the fruits of righteousness and of the bless- 
ings of peace. They have lost much, but they 
have gained more ; the thrill of early passion is 
over, but the peace of God keeps guard over 
their heart. The glory of the morning has faded 
into the light of common day, but it is a day in 
which their sun no more goesdown. Anon.—— 
Death is not destruction. Death is not even de- 
cay. Death is harvesting ; and the design of 
the harvest is the preservation of the grain. 
With death end all processes of tillage. No 
longer the plough and the pruniug-knife, the 
driving wind and rain. Henceforth only the 
serenely sheltered garner. This analogy is 
transcendent to our experience, and therefore to 
our understanding. Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, nor heart of man conceived, the bright 
reality. This much only can we understand, 
that the risen spirit is advanced at death not 
simply to frames of intense rapture, but to 
spheres of transcendent usefulness in tue king- 
dom of God. And as we rejoice over the value 
and uses of our secured harvests, so does all 
heaven exult, as things precious unto God, over 
the spirits of just men made perfect in glory. 
And as angel-reapers gather them and bear 
them upward in flaming chariots along yon high- 
way of sapphires unto the heart and throne of 
the Eternal Father, heaven will open wide its 
joyful gates, and all the shining creatures that 
stand before God strike their harps to the an- 
them of the great harvest-home, because per- 
fected man cometh to his end ‘‘ as a shock of 
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corn cometh in in its season !’’ Charles Wads. 
worth. i 
27. Thus closes this beautiful picture, 
founded on a poetical view of God’s providence 
and admirably adapted to good men in pros- 
perity. But Job had now reached a point not 
rare in the experience of the pious, demanding 
deeper insight into the mysteries of the Divine 
government, where all such commonplaces 
(see 6: 5-7) are stale, flat, and unprofitable. 
T. Lewis.— Job is thus promised the exact re- 
verse of all that he had experienced: a safe 
home, flocks untouched, a happy and prosperous 
family, a peaceful old age. It must have 
sounded like a bitter mockery, and as such he 
resentsit. Cook. The intent of this speech is 
very plain ; it was to bring Job to a confession 
of some secret wickedness, some great enormity, 
of which his friends supposed him to be guilty. 
And so, we find, Job understood it ; for he com- 
plains of the unkindness of the suspicion in the 
following reply (6 : 14, 15, 25). Peters. 








Eliphaz is right in censuring Job’s vehement 
passion. He is right in so grandly asserting 
the sinfulness of the creature in the light of the 
Creator’s holiness. He is right in asserting 
man’s inheritance of sorrow through sin, and in 
insisting that his true refuge is in God’s com- 
passion. Right, too, in saying that suffering is 
meant to lead him to God. But he does not see 
that suffering, along with its intent to awaken to 
sin, may carry with it the intent to purify char- 
acter. He does not see that the purpose of 
suffering may be to test fidelity and to show to 
the sufferer himself and to men about him that 
neither life nor death, nor things present nor 
things to come can separate him from the love 
of God. He did not know that this was the 
great purpose of Job’s affliction. He could not 
know it, for he had not heard the discussion in 
the heavenly conclave on the question whether 
Job served God fornought. He did not see that 
suffering may be without any special connection 
with sin—sent for God’s sake rather than for 
man’s—even as the Psalmist says and Paul 
quotes: “‘ For Thy sake we are killed all the 
day long.’’ Vincent. 

The appeal to Job’s piety, as though this 
should quiet his sorrows, and cause him to 
maintain a cheerful confidence in his over- 
whelming distress, shows a lack of due con- 
sideration for the condition of the sufferer. 
Greater tenderness of manner, and a more sym: 
pathetic appreciation of Job’s sorrows, was es- 
pecially needed in one who should attempt the 
office of comforter to one so afflicted, Eliphaz’s 


assumption repecting the immediate connection 
in the Divine government of suffering and sin is 
quite too broad and unqualified. On yeneral 
principles, all he assumes is true, but there is 
something fallacious in making the principles 
universally applicable, and terribly cruel in 
rigidly enforcing them in respect to Job’s case. 
The general sinfulness of men may account for 
human sorrows so far as they are uniformly 
distributed ; and a like principle may be 
applied where they are plainly graduated in 
proportion to the demerit of the sufferers, But 
special suffering, not involving special guilt, 
cannot be thus accounted for. A sinfulness 
common to all cannot be the reason why one is 
singled out rather than another, and made to 
endure extraordinary sorrows. 

The special significance of suffering, there- 
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fore, remains unexplained. Itsimportance as a 
test of character, its value as a means of disci- 
pline and training, and the far more exceeding 
reward by which it shall be abundantly com- 
pensated, are not once suspected. Eliphaz 
alleges that man suffers because he is a sinner ; 
he knew not that a man may likewise suffer be- 
cause he is a saint ; that he may thus exhibit 
more distinctly his saintly character ; that he 
may be ripened still more in holiness ; and that 
his final recompense may be proportionately 
increased. Suffering, to Eliphaz, was ever and 
only a punishment, a judgment for sin, an in- 
fliction of the Divine displeasure. He knew not 
that it might also be a token of love, a means of 
grace, a blessing in disguise ; that whom the 
Lord loveth He chasteneth, and scourgeth every 
son whom He receiveth. W. H. G. 
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1. THEN Job answered and said, 
2 Oh that my vexation were but weighed, 
And all my calamity laid in the balances ! 
3 For now it would be heavier than the sand 
of the seas : 
Therefore have my words been rash. 
4 For the arrows of the Almighty are within 
me, 
The poison whereof my spirit drinketh up : 
The terrors of God do set themselves in array 
against me. 
5 Doth the wild ass bray when he hath grass ? 
Or loweth the ox over his fodder ? 
6 Can that which hath no savour be eaten with- 
out salt ? 
Or is there any taste in the white of an egg ? 
7% My soul refuseth to touch them ; 
They are as loathsome meat to me. 
8 Oh that I might have my request ; 
And that God would grant me the thing that 
T long for ! 
9 Even that it would please God to crush me ; 
That he would let loose his hand, and cut 
me off ! 
And be it still my consolation, 
Yea, let me exult in pain that spareth not, 
That I have not denied the words of the 
Holy One. 
What is my strength, that I should wait ? 
And what is mine end, that I should be pa- 
tient ? 
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12 Is my strength the strength of stones ? 

Or is my flesh of brass ? 

Is it not that I have no help in me, 

And that wisdom is driven quite from me? 

To him that is ready to faint kindness showld 
be shewed from his friend ; 

Even to him that forsaketh (or, Hlse might 
he forsake) the fear of the Almighty. 

My brethren have dealt deceitfully as a 
brook, 

As the channel of brooks that pass away ; 

Which are black by reason of the ice : 

And wherein the snow hideth itself : 

What time they wax warm, they vanish : 

When it is hot, they are consumed out of 
their place. 

The caravans that travel by the way of them 
turn aside ; 

They go up into the waste, and perish. 

The caravans of Tema looked, 

The companies of Saeba waited for them. 

They were ashamed because they had hoped ; 

They came thither, and were confounded. 

21 For now ye are nothing ; 

Ye see a terror, and are afraid. 

Did I say, Give unto me ? 

Or, Offer a present for me of your sub- 
stance ? 

Or, Deliver me from the adversary’s hand ? 

Or, Redeem me from the hand of the op- 
pressors ? 
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24 Teach me, and I will hold my peace : 
And cause me to understand wherein I have 
erred. 
25 How forcible are words of uprightness ! 
But what doth your arguing reprove ? 
26 Do ye think to reprove words ? 
Seeing that the speeches of one that is des- 
perate are as wind. 


Jos’s First REPLY To ELIPHAZ. 
Chapters 6 and‘. 


Jos’s reply to the first of his three friends 
falls into three great sections: First, 6 : 1-13. 
He defends against the remonstrances of 
Eliphaz the bitterness of his complaining and his 
despair. Second, vs. 14-80. He laments with 
sorrowful disappointment the attitude his 
friends have taken up toward him. Third, 
chap. 7. He falls anew into a bitter lamenta- 
tion over his sorrowful destiny, and appeals 
against God’s treatment of him in language 
much more direct and keen than that used in 
chap. 3. A. B. D.— Job excuses his impa- 
tience by the greatness of his sufferings, which 
his friends have not duly appreciated. He re- 
jects the consolation offered by Eliphaz. He 
declares expressly that he does not expect a 
cure, and that a speedy death is his only de- 
sire ; he complains that his friends do not sym- 
pathize with him ; he laments the general lot of 
human nature, and his own in particular ; he 
confesses at last that he is not unjustly pun- 
ished, but complains that God should so strictly 
observe and so rigidly punish offences that can- 
not injure Him. Michaelis. 

Chap. 6. There is something very open and 
engaging in the character of Job as it appears 
in this speech. He confesses the impatience 
that Eliphaz found fault with, though he ex- 
cuses it by the incalculable weight of his afilic- 
tion (v. 2). He admits that his words have 
been wild, though he thinks this was but nat- 
ural when a creature found himself in conflict 
with God (v. 4). He even suggests to his 
friends the worth at which to estimate his 
language when he says that the words of one 
that is desperate go into the wind (v. 26). And 
he goes so far as to speak of himself as losing 
hold of the fear of the Almighty under the trial 
of his calamities (v. 14), There is something 
simple, too, and childlike in his defence of his 
cry of despair by the example of the lower 
creatures, which also express their pain or want 
by cries of distress(v. 5). In keeping with this 
openness in regard to himself is his impatience 
and resentment of the covert insinuations of his 
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27 Yea, ye would cast lots upon the fatherless, 
And make merchandise of your friend. 

28 Now therefore he pleased to look upon me ; 
For surely I shall not lie to your face. 

29 Return, I pray you, let there be no injustice ; 
Yea, return again, my cause is righteous. 

30 Is there injustice on my tongue ? 
Cannot my taste discern mischievous things ? 


friends through their first spokesman. He de- 
mands that they should show him what they 
are hinting at by the pictures they are drawing 
and the blind parables they are narrating at him 
(v. 24) ; he himself will look them in the face 
and affirm his innocence (v. 28). And even the 
one bitter sentence which he utters against their 
hard-heartedness (v. 27) is quite in harmony 
with the honest directness of the rest of his 
words. A. B. D. 

1-7. Job meets the arguments of Eliphaz 
in order. The first point which made Eliphaz 
doubt the integrity of Job, and on which his 
argument hinges, was the bitterness of spirit, 
the “‘ wrath’? which Job gave way to in his 
affliction. Job first addresses himself to this 
argument. Cook. The “‘anger’’ that Eli- 
phaz has deprecated Job justifies by referring 
to the unexplained visitation that compels it. 
Looking into his affliction honestly, and inter- 
preting it according to the only data he has, as 
God’s especial displeasure, he sees only too 
much reason for being profoundly disturbed and 
embittered in soul. J. F. G. 

2. He would have his afflictions, inclusive of 
their distressing impressions on his mind, to be 
put together in one scale, and weighed against 
the sand on the seashore in the other scale. 
This is only a poetical and pathetic manner of 
saying that his afflictions were insupportable ; a 
consideration which in equitable judgment 
would at least excuse his intemperate complaint. 
Scott. 

4, For the arrows of the Almighty 
are within me. This is uttered by the pa- 
tient man, when he would excuse his passion 
by the terror and agony he was in. He had 
patience enough for the oppression and rapine 
of his enemies, for the unkindness and re- 
proach of his friends, and for the cunning and 
malice of the devil ; but he was so transported 
with the sense of God’s anger, he could not bear 
that with temper; the apprehension that all 
these miseries, of so piercing and destroying a 
nature in themselves, fell upon him not only by 
God’s permission, to try and humble him, but 
proceeded directly from His indignation and res- 
olution to destroy him, almost confounded him, 
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Clarendon.He saw himself charged by the 
terrors of God as by an army set in battle-array, 
and surrounded by them. God, by His terrors, 
fought against him ; ashe had no comfort when 
he retired inward into his own bosom, so he had 
none when he looked upward toward heaven. 
He that used to be encouraged with the conso- 
lations of God, not only wanted those, but was 
amazed with the terrors of God. H. 

5. Job justifies his complainings by intimat- 
ing that there is a sutlicient reason for them. 
The wild ass does not bray when it has pasture, 
nor does the ox low over his fodder, nor would I 
complain without a cause; but it is not to be 
expected that I will be silent while either starv- 
ing or feeding upon bitter or tasteless food. 
Curry. 

6. Can, or do, men use to eat unsavory meats, 
with delight, or without complaint? That is, 
Men commonly complain of their meat, when 
it is unsavory ; how much more, when it is so 
bitter as mine is? Poole. 

7. My soul refuseth to touch, they are as loath- 
some food tome. The translation and meaning 
of the first clause are clear. Job cannot accept 
the poison, his soul recoils from it ; the sense 
of the second clause is most probably, “‘ the 
evils which have come upon me are like diseased 
or poisonous food,’’ literally, as disease of my 
food. This means more than loathsome food 
—food contaminated and full of disease, food at 
once disgusting and unwholesome ; how, then, 
can I receive it without such expressions of 
grief, or wrath, as appear to Eliphaz proofs of 
sin and unpardonable folly ? 

$-10. Eliphaz had represented death as the 
last punishment ; Jobnow declares that it is his 
only hope. This represents a critical point in 
the argument; he consoles himself with one 
thought, that he has not sinned against God ; 
thus, as in all former trials, holding fast his in- 
tegrity and his allegiance to God. As yet there 
is no indication of a hope beyond death. Cook. 
— Job had been courting death, as that which 
would be the happy period of his miseries 
(chap. 8). For this Eliphaz had gravely re- 
proved him; but he, instead of unsaying it, 
says it here again with more vehemence than 
before ; it is as ill said as almost anything we 
meet with in all his discourses, and is recorded 
for our admonition, not ourimitation. Observe, 
Though Job was extremely desirous of death, 
and very angry at itsdelays, yet he did not offer 
to destroy himself, nor to take away his own 
life ; only he begged that it would please God to 
destroy him. H.——In all his sufferings Job 
never intimates a thought of taking his own 
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life. The old Hebrew mind would have 
spurned the effeminacy that expresses itself in 
the “‘ Morals’? of Seneca (commending suicide 
in cases of hopeless afflictions). That mind was 
strong to bear the ills of life so long as it pleased 
God. In the entire Old Testament there is no 
trace of suicide apart from war, except in the 
case of the miserable Ahithophel. J. 8. Burr. 

10. The general connection is clear; some 
words are difficult, but the words may be more 
clearly expressed, so would vt still be my comfort, 
and in the midst of my unsparing anguish would 
T exult that [have not dented—that is, renounced, 
the words of the Holy One. This comfort was 
not merely that death would end his troubles, 
but that to the last he has the consciousness of 
having kept the faith. Cook—I would set 
myself to bear the pangs and agonies of death if 
I had but this hope, that my misery was near 
expiring ; for I have the testimony of a good 
conscience, which tells me that I have not 
smothered any light which God hath sent me, 
but that Ihave been faithful to Him, His cause, 
and His truth. Caryl.—Job had the words 
of the Holy Onecommittedto him. The people 
of God were, at that time, blessed with Divine 
revelation. It was his comfort that he had not 
concealed them, had not received the grace of 
God therein in vain. He had not kept them 
from himself, but had given them full scope to 
operate upon him, and in everything to guide 
and govern him. Hehad not kept them to him- 
self, but had been ready on all occasions to com- 
municate his knowledge for the good of others ; 
was never ashamed or afraid to own the Word 
of God to be his rule, nor remiss in his endeavors 
to bring others into an acquaintance with it. 
Those, and those only, may promise themselves 
comfort in death who are good and do good 
while they live. 

11, 12. He justifies himself in this extreme 
desire of death, from the deplorable condition 
he was nowin. Disconsolate spirits will reason 
strangely against themselves. Js my strength 
the strength of stones? Are my muscles brass 
and sinews steel? No, they are not, and there- 
fore I cannot hold out always in this pain and 
misery, but must needs sink under the load. 
Had I strength to grapple with my distemper, 
I might hope to look through it; but, alas! I 
have not. H.——This note of self-distrust, as 
Job looks forward to a life of pain, deepens our 
sense of his heroic loyalty. Tobe patient with- 
out any outlook, to endure without Divine sup- 
port—Job does not promise it, and he trembles 
at the prospect ; but none the less he sets his 
feet on the toilsome way. J. F. G. 
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14-30. Job, having thus briefly disposed of 
the arguments urged by Eliphaz, takes up an- 
other position, and attacks his friends, first for 
their neglect of the first duty of friends, com- 
passion for the afflicted (14-21); and then for 
their failure in argument, accompanied by in- 
justice and cruelty, which involve far deeper 
guilt than idle and hasty words wrung from a 
sufferer. 

14, Tohim. This expresses the sense of 
the Hebrew, though not the full force of the 
words or the conciseness of the phrase, ‘‘ To the 
afflicted from his friend pity ;’’ the latter clause 
means either “‘ should he forsake the fear of the 
Almighty,”’ or ‘‘lest he forsake.’’ This gives 
a satisfactory sense ; friends should above all 
things soothe a man’s feelings lest he be driven 
to desperation. The word for afflicted is very 
graphic, ‘‘ melted down,”’ “‘ dissolved,’’ allud- 
ing, it may be, to the effect of the poisoned 
arrows (v. 4). Cook.—Surely those have 
no fear of the rod of God upon themselves 
who have no compassion for those who feel 
the smart of it. Troubles are the trials of 
friendship. When a man is afflicted, he will 
see who are his friendsindeed, and who are but 
pretenders ; for a brother is born for adversity. 
H. Human sympathy isa great help in keep- 
ing alive a sufferer’s trust in God. God minis- 
ters His own pity often through His servants. 
It is a Christian truth, illustrated by the highest 
and most sacred relations; for surely we are 
encouraged to trust in God’s pity when we re- 
member how the human Christ was and is 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities. 
We may, by hardness or lack of sympathy for 
One in sorrow, alienate him not only from us, 
but from God. Y. 

15-21. More sorrowful to him than any 
cold, critical words which they have uttered is 
the feeling that his friends have taken up such 
a position against him. This was what he had 
not looked for. And his disappointment is like 
that of the thirsty caravan that finds the long- 
looked-for waters dried up in the heat. Every 
emotion seems now to finda place in Job’s mind 
in succession. First, his disappointment, ex- 
pressed in this beautiful figure, is mixed with 
the feeling how unworthy his friends’ conduct 
was. They had not acted to him as men do to 
one who is, as he describes himself, “ despair- 
ing’ and “‘losing hold of the fear of the 
Almighty.” Kindness is due to such a one, but 
they had turned against him from sheer feeble- 
ness of spirit, because they saw that his calamity 
was from God. A. B. D.—The imagery of 
this passage is taken from a land intersected by 
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ravines, deep wadys dry in summer, and filled 
suddenly after storms by torrents from neigh- 
boring heights. This corresponds most exactly 
with the descriptions of the Hauran, in which 
there is no river flowing through the summer ; 
whereas in winter torrents rush with great im- 
petuosity through cavernous ravines from the 
Jebel Hauran. 

15. The channel of brooks. The 
former word denotes the deep wady or ravine 
through which the brook or torrent rushes, 
often with much noise and vehemence, soon 
passing away, and leaving only a heap of 
shingle. The simile is remarkably complete : 
when little needed the torrent overflows, when 
reeded it disappears ; in winter it does not fer- 
tilize, in summer it is dried up ; nor is it merely 
useless ; it deceives, alluring the traveller by 
the appearance of verdure, promising refresh- 
ment and giving none. Such were the friends 
of Job with their noisy grief and vehement ges- 
ticulations, and the absence of genuine sympa- 
thy. Cook. 

21. For now ye are nothing. Job 
at length applies the similitude to his friends. 
Ye are now nothing ; ye are of no service in 
assuaging my affliction ; ye have deceived even 
the lowest expectation of relief, as a torrent, 
whose waters have passed away, frustrates the 
hopes of a thirsty traveller. Rosenmiiller. 

It is from this view of friendship that the way 
begins to diverge by which Job arrives in time 
to a point wholly opposite to theirs, where he 
is fully fixed by faith on God. That God has 
afflicted him is no reason why friendship should 
be withdrawn ; rather he needs friends the more 
as he feels himself slipping away from his old 
moorings inGod. He desires simply that their 
natural affection remain undisturbed by what 
they see of his disease, and be kept faithful to 
his essential righteousness. J. F. G. 

22, 23. His mixed sadness and contempt 
passes into sarcasm when he tells them that he 
could have understood their fear if he had asked 
anything from them—even one’s friends must 
not be put under that strain—but he sought 
only sympathy. A. B. D.—A bitter irony, 
implying that he might have been foolish had 
he counted upon substantial help, but that it 
was impossible to foresee that his friends would 
withhold the simple boon of pity, costing neither 
money nor exertion. 

24, 25. Job demands that since his friends 
have neither helped nor comforted him, they 
should at least convince him of error, pointing 
out in what his assumed guilt consisted. Eli- 
phaz had inferred his folly, or sin, from the fact 
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of hiswrath. (See 5:2.) With that accusation 
Job has already dealt, and now calls for more 
substantial reasons. Cook. lf, instead of in- 
vidious reflections and uncharitable insinua- 
tions, you will give me plain instructions and 
solid arguments, which shall carry their own 
evidence along with them, I am ready to ac- 
knowledge my error, and own myself in a fault ; 
Teach me, and I will hold my tongue, for I have 
often found with pleasure and wonder how 
Jorcible right words are; but the method you 
take will never make proselytes ; what doth your 
arguing reprove? Your hypothesisis false, your 
surmises are groundless, your management 
weak, and your application peevish and un- 
charitable. H. 

26. Is it your object merely to reprove my 
words? The next clause should be rendered, 
but the words of the despairing are for the wind. 
Words wrung from a man in such a condition 

_ had, as Job would argue, no bearing upon the 
question of his guilt ; they followed, and could 
not therefore have provoked the visitation, and 
were after all merely uttered to the wind, borne 
away by it and leaving no trace, at the worst 
idle and meaningless. Cook. 

27. A strong invective against their unfeel- 
ing behavior. The words are severe ; the pre- 
ceding passage, however, in which their refusal 
of sympathy (vs. 22, 23) and their petty fault- 
finding with Job’s language (vs. 25, 26) are re- 
ferred to, naturally leads up to the idea. The 
same phrase, to cast lots, occurs 1 Sam, 14 : 42, 
and the phrase bargain over, or make merchan- 
dise of, occurs again (Job 41 : 6), ‘‘ Will the 
partners bargain over him ?’’ The ‘‘ fatherless’’ 
is probably the child of the debtor. After his 
death the ruthless creditors cast lots for posses- 
sion of the child asaslave. A.B. D. 

28, Look upon me, A still closer chal- 
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lenge. Look me in the face, and detect my 
falsehood, if youcan. To propose such a test is 
itself a strong presumption of conscious inno- 
cence, of which the continued importunity of the 
next sentence is a still stronger proof. However 
far wrong he may be before God, in the sight of 
all men he knew his cause was just, and that 
his sufferings were not inflicted upon him by 
reason of his exceptional wickedness. His own 
conscience, his moral sense, which tries actions 
as the palate tries mischievous things, acquits 
him of iniquity. Curry. Though he had let 
fall some passionate expressions, yet, in the 
main, he was in the right, and his afflic- 
tions, though very extraordinary, did not prove 
him to be a hypocrite or a wicked man. His 
righteousness he holds fast, and will not let it 
go. H. 

29, 30. Bethink yourselves of the wrong you 
have done me, and repent of it. Let me not be 
charged with sinand hypocrisy for what I have 
said. Think again, and better of it. Upon 
further consideration the righteousness of my 
cause and person will fully appear to you. 
Clark.—See whether I utter anything that is 
false ; and whether I possess not a sound judg- 
ment to distinguish between right and wrong. 
Rosenmiiller. 

My taste, literally my palate, meaning here, 
not the esthetic sense that we associate with 
taste, but spiritual sense andinsight. Job avers 
that his spiritual sense is not blunted; that 
when he says he is righteous it is from a real dis- 
cernment, as keen and true as it ever was, of 
good and evil. Both Job and the friends recog- 
nize that one’s spiritual discernment of truth 
may be impaired or destroyed, so that evil and 
good may cease to appear in their real guise ; 
and Job is evidently solicitous to keep this fine 
sense intact in all his affliction, J. F. G. 
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1 Is there not a warfare to man upon earth ? 
And are not his days like the days of an hire- 


ling ? 
2 As a servant that earnestly desireth the 
shadow, 
And as an hireling that looketh for his 
wages : 


3 So.am I made to possess months of vanity, 
And wearisome nights are appointed to me. 
4 When I lie down, I say, 


When shall I arise and the night be gone? 
And I am full of tossings to and fro unto the 
dawning of the day. 
5 My flesh is clothed with worms and clods of 
dust ; . 
My skin closeth up and breaketh out afresh. 
6 My days are swifter than a weaver’s shuttle, 
And are spent without hope. 
7 Oh remember that my life is a breath : 
Mine eye shall no more see good, 
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8 The eye of him that seeth me shall behold 
me no more : 
Thine eyes shall be upon me, but I shall not 
be. 
9 As the cloud is consumed and vanisheth 
away, 
So he that goeth down to Sheol shall come 
up no more. 
10 He shall return no more to his house, 
Neither shall his place know him any more. 
11 Therefore I will not refrain my mouth; 
I will speak in the anguish of my spirit; 
I will complain in the bitterness of my soul. 
12 Am [ a sea, or a sea-monster, 
That thou settest a watch over me ? 
13 When I say, My bed shall comfort me, 
My couch shall ease my complaint; 
14 Then thou scarest me with dreams, 
And terrifiest me through visions : 
15 So that my soul chooseth strangling, 
And death rather than these my bones. 


In this chapter Job’s mind begins to turn 
from the cruelty of his friends to the larger 
aspects of his sorrow ; and his words take on the 
character of a soliloquy. When his words run 
into appeal or address it is no longer to the 
friends, but to God. VY. 

Renewed outburst of despair at the thought of 
his sorrowful destiny. With a deeper pathos 
than any that had gone before, this innocence of 
his and this capacity to form true moral judg- 
ments regarding his history being his starting- 
point, Job turns to the broad world to contem- 
plate how helpless man is with these qualities 
against that fated, inexorable misery called 
human life. His view is general, though he 
himself is the centre of it, and his own history 
gives color to that of man. Hespeaks out of the 
agony of suffering and from the abjectness of 
his own whole condition, and contrasts these 
with the natural greatness of the Being who has 
plunged him intothem. Itis the physical claim 
of sentient life which he urges, not to be 
tortured on any grounds whatsoever they be. 
ASB D; 

This chaptcr marks another stage in the de- 
velopment of Job’s innermost feelings. In the 
first part (1-10), he repudiates altogether the 
hope of a possible restoration to life, and claims 
the right of unqualified complaining. In the 
latter part (11--21) he enters into direct expostu- 
lation with God. In all this he still keeps clear 
from the sin of renouncing God; so far the 
temptation completely fails ; but he incurs the 
very serious reproach of arraigning His govern- 
ment. This distinction must be borne in mind 
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16 I loathe my life; I would not live alway : 
Let me alone ; for my days are vanity. 
17 What is man, that thou shouldest magnify 


him, 
And that thou shouldest set thy mind upon 
him, 
18 And that thou shouldest visit him every 
morning, 


And try him every moment ? 
19 How long wilt thou not look away from me, 
Nor let me alone till I swallow down my 
spittle ? 
20 If I have sinned, what do I unto thee, O 
thou watcher of men ? 
Why hast thou set me as a mark for thee, 
So that I am a burden to myself ? 
21 And why dost thou not pardon my trans- 
gression, and take away mine iniquity? 
For now shall I lie down in the dust ; 
And thou shalt seek me diligently, but I 
shall not be. 


throughout. Jobis faulty, and “‘ darkens coun- 
sel by words without knowledge,’’ but his fault 
is that of a man who fears and loves God, yet 
cannot understand His ways. Cook._—The 
pathetic lament of Job does not argue a spirit 
of impatience or of complaint against God ; it 
is the weakness of the flesh first expostulating 
with the harsh judgment of his friends upon his 
longing for death, and then appealing to the 
Almighty to send him the relief that he hoped 
for in the future state. He had borne witha 
majestic patience the sudden loss of all earthly 
good ; but this protracted suffering from a disease 


| that caused him to loathe himself had so far 


| the grave. 





exhausted his nervous vitality and the spirit of 
hope, that even the instinct of life had died out 
within him. Never was a picture more true 
than this of the weariness of a prolonged and 
seemingly incurable sickness, which leaves no 
hope of life, yet does not bring the relief of 
death. In such a condition it is not wrong to 
wish to die. Yet Job humbled himself before 
God, and acknowledged his sinfulness and ill- 
desert, and did not murmur under the chasten- 
ing hand of the Preserver of men. J. P. T. 

1. Job argues that since life is bounded within 
certain limits, with its appointed work, when 
those limits are reached and the work is done a 
man may be justified in longing for the rest of 
This position at once meets the 
argument of Eliphaz, and supplies a basis for 
the following expostulation. Cook. 

1, 2. How pathetic is the touch which gives 
character to this description—the slave panting 


| for the shades of evening, which may bring him 
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rest from his toil : the hired soldier, who looks 
for his wages not so much from greed as from 
the fact that the time of payment is the time of 
release and rest. Such,saysJob,amI. V.—— 
Man’s life is a warfare, and as the days of a hire- 
ling. We are every one of us to look upon our- 
selves in this world (1) as soldiers, exposed to 
hardship and in the midst of enemies ; we must 
serve and be under command ; and, when our 
warfare is accomplished, we must be disbanded, 
dismissed with either shame or honor, according 
to what we havedone inthe body. (2) As day- 
laborers, that have the work of the day to do in 
its day, and must make up their account at 
night. Job had as much reason, he thought, to 
wish for death, as a poor servant or hireling that 
is tired of his work has to wish for the shadows 
of the evening, when he shall receive his penny 
and go to rest. The darkness of the night is as 
welcome to the laborer as the light of the morn- 
ing is to the watchman. H. 

_ %. But there is this difference, that the hireling 
in the midst of all his toils can look forward 
with assured confidence to the precise hour at 
which they will close, and when his wages will 
be given to him. But Job knows not the ap- 
pointed time for his release. Death seems his 
only refuge, it is his only hope ; and although 
he knows that it must come at last, he knows 
not when. Meanwhile he says: ‘‘ Months of 
vanity, and wearisome nights are appointed to 
me.”’ In the last clause, respecting the ‘‘ weari- 
some nights,” there is an apparent transition from 
the greater to the lesser sense of the comparison. 
The nights, which bring sound and healthful 
rest to the hireling, are to Job more wearisome 
and full of seeming horrors than even the day. 
This was one of the symptoms of his disease. 
But apart from this, every one knows that un- 
der mental trial the nights are far more terrible 
than the days. The mind no less than the body 
lies loose and relaxed ; and all the avenues of 
the soul are open to receive those impressions 
of grief, horror and despair against which the 


guarded mind might beable to standup. Hence 


itis that Job and other sacred poets speak so 
much of the terrors of the night ; and that the 
Psalmist, especially, so often dwells upon the 
blessedness of filiing the mind with thoughts of 
God and of His loving-kindness when we lie 
down upon our beds. Kitto. 
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formed the lumps burst, the skin falls off in 
masses, and the body is covered by virulent dis- 
charge. Such symptoms, presented incidental- 
ly, and without consciousness on the part of the 
speaker that he is supplying materials for the 
diagnosis of his disease, do not belong to fiction ; 
they bear the impress of living truth. Cvok. 

6. He compares his life to a web: the days 
which composed it are the threads ; the work is 
God’s, who determines the measure of every 


| man’s life ; retrospection on time that is passed 


away makes it appear, to a man in misery, very 
swift, and past happiness as nothing. His days 
seemed now to him to have gone off faster than 
a manufacture oftheloom. Scott. Our days 
are like a weaver’s shuttle, thrown from one 
side of the web to the other in the twinkling of 
an eye, and then back again, to and fro, until at 
length it is quite exhausted of the thread it car- 
ried ; and then we cut off, like a weaver, our life 
(Isa. 88:12). Time hastens on apace, the motion 
of it cannot be stopped, and when it is past it 
cannot be recalled. While we are living we are 
weaving ; every day, like the shuttle, leaves a 
thread behind it ; many weave the spider’s web, 
which will fail them (8:14). If we are weav- 
ing to ourselves holy garments and robes of 
righteousness, we shall have the benefit of them 
when our work comes to be reviewed, and every 
man shall reap as he sowed and wear as he 
wove. H. 

Without hope. That is Job’s present - 
feeling. The question remains, whether the 
truth of a future vindication will reveal itself in 
the conflict of a soul conscious of integrity and 
devotion to God, but in misery hopeless, so far 

| as this life is concerned. In the actual state of 
Job’s mind he can as yet wish for nothing but 
| death. Cook. 

| S. In the representation of the hopelessness 
| of areturn from the underworld, the most touch- 
ing feature is v. 8—that there neither the eye 
of any man would see him again, nor would 
| even God Himself, if He would, as Job continues 
firmly to believe, at some time in the future 
(alas ! too late) judge his cause, and on that ac- 
count seek for him—seek for him among the 
living, other than in vain! Hence, too, the 
| language of the second part of the verse is par- 


| ticularly agitated. Haid. 


9. Sheol. The Hebrew word designating 


5. This verse gives an exact description of the unseen abode of the dead ; a neutral word 


the symptoms of the disease. Maggots breed 
rapidly in the mouldering flesh ; clods, as it 


| presupposing neither misery nor happiness, and 
| not infrequently used much as we use the words 


were, of earth are formed by the dry, swollen | ‘the grave,’’ to denote the final undefined rest- 


skir, rough as the hide of the elephant, which 


| ing-place of all. J. F. G.—Man gone into the 


gives the name to the malady. When fully | invisible word, never to return hither, is the sul) 
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ject of the comparison ; the thing to which he 
is in this regard compared is a cloud that is van- 
ished ; unsubstantial in its composition, transient 
in its duration, it disappears and is nevermore 
seen. Scott. 

10. What he saith is not a denial of a dying 
man’s resurrection to life, but of his restitution 
to such life as he parted with at the grave’s 
mouth. They who die a natural death do not 
live a natural life again ; therefore he addeth 
in the next verse, he shall return no more to his 
house. He shall have no more to do with this 
world, with worldly businesses or contentments, 
with the labors or comforts of the creature, or 
of his family ; he shall return no more to his 
house. Neither shall his place know him any 
more. When a man lives and comes home to 
his house, his house (as it were) welcomes him 
home, and his place is glad to entertain him. 
As in the Psalm the little hills are said to re- 
joice at the showers, so when a man comes 
home, his house and all he hath have, as it were, 
a tongue to bid him welcome and open arms to 
receive and embrace him ; but when he dies he 
shall return no more, and then his place shall 
know him (that is, receivehim)nomore. Cary. 

i. Job heaps image upon image to set be- 
fore himself and the eye of God the brevity of 
life, the weaver’s shuttle (v. 6), the wind (v. 7), 
the morning cloud (v. 9), ending witha pathetic 
reference to his home, which shall see him no 
more (v. 10). These regrets altogether over- 
master him, and, combining with his sense of the 
wrong which he suffers and his impatience of 
the iron restraints of human existence, hurry 
him forward, and he resolves to open the flood- 
gates to the full stream of his complaint (v. 
11): Therefore I will not refrain my mouth —t.e., 
therefore I also, Ion my side, will not refrain. 
A.B. D. 

12, Now we see Job at his worst. He gives 
way to bitter indignation against God. The 
burden of his complaint is that God acts as a spy 
upon him, as though he were arebelliovs wretch 
plotting against God’s government and needing 
to be kept constantly under guard. He is 
utterly without defence in his charges against 
God, in his bitter, defiant tone, and his presump- 
tuous impugning of God’s justice and love. V. 
— And these harsh and presumptuous speeches 
against God are accompanied by no qualifica- 
tions or partial retractions, such as we find in 
nearly all the lamentations of the Psalmist and 
of the Prophet Jeremiah, where they make use 
of similar expressions, and represent God now 
by this and now by that figurative expression as 
their unsparing persecutor, and their stern, un- 
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pitying Judge. Job persists in all that he says 
in this direction of a doubtful character ; he 
takes nothing back ; he concludes his discourse 
immediately after the most passionate and pre- 
sumptuous of these sayings has passed from his 
lips. Zéckler.—It is not Job’s peculiar sin 
that he thinks God has changed to an enemy 
against him ; that is the view that comes from 
his vision being beclouded by the conflict 
through which he is passing, as is frequently 
the case in the Psalms. His sin does not even 
consist in the inquiries, How long ? and Where- 
fore? The Psalms, in that case, would abound 
in sin. But the sin is, that he hangs on to these 
doubting questions, and thus attributes apparent 
mercilessness and injustice to God. And the 
friends constantly urge him on still deeper in 
this sin the more persistently they attribute his 
sufferings to his own unrighteousness. Jere- 
miah (Lam, 8), after similar complaints, adds : 
“Then I repeated this to my heart, and took 
courage from it; the mercies of Jehovah they 
have no end; His compassions do not cease.”’ 
Many of the Psalms that begin sorrowfully end 
in the same way ; faith at length breaks through 
the clouds of doubt. Delitzsch. 

13-16. He is keenly and violently plagued 
by God ; yea, does not even find rest in sleep— 
is absolutely weak and harmless. Rather than 
continue to carry about this wretched skeleton, 
this body which has been reduced to “‘ bones” 
(see 19 : 20), he would prefer strangling or death 
in any form. This body (life) he despises 
(9 : 21), he has already lived too long; and, 
therefore, at last the wild demand escapes him 
that God may at least now grant him a moment's 
rest, as in any case his life is already forfeited and 
he has no desire to retainit. Hroald.——Doubt- 
less this was Job’s infirmity, for though a good 
man would not wish to live alway in this world, 
and would choose strangling and death rather 
than sin, as the martyrs did, yet he will be con- 
tent to live as long as pleases God, not choose 
them rather than life, because life is our oppor- 
tunity of glorifying God and getting ready for 
heaven. H. 

16. Life should be considered by the Chris- 
tian as a possession greatly to be cherished. To 
esteem lightly and wish to abridge. life is wrong. 
The desire to be with Christ—the attractive end 
of the magnet—cannot be too strong ; but the 
weariness of this world, the longing to escape 
from it—the repulsive end—may easily run into 
excess. The present state of existence is the 
only one in which we shall ever glorify God by 
patience and the resistance of evil, or, as far as 
we know, by extending His kingdom upon 
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earth. And therefore let us not be in haste to 
quit the field ; for it may be the only field we 
‘shall ever have where we can glorify God for 
these high ends. To the majority of people, 
however, the danger lies on the other side. 
They are unwilling to die. Notwithstanding 
all warnings and preparations which God is send- 
ing every day, the real spirit of their mind is, 
‘““T would live alway.’’ It is because they are 
so encased and absorbed with the present life that 
they have noroom for another. When our sins 
are once cancelled, our nature spiritualized, our- 
selves ‘‘meetened for the inheritance of the 
saints in light,’’ who would not say, with the 
patriarch, ‘‘I would not live alway’? We 
know and are sure that another life is awaiting 
us, to which this life is but as death ; and our 
arms stretch out to that life. ‘“‘ We would not 
livealway.” J. V. 

1%. David’s ‘‘ What is man, that Thou 
shouldst think of him to bless him?’’ is turned 
into ‘‘ What is man, that Thou shouldst think of 
him to curse him?’’ A. B. D. This same 
question is asked by the Psalmist (& : 4) with 
adoring wonder at the Divine condescension ; 
here with bitter complaint that, perishable as 
man is, he is possessed with ceaseless sufferings, 
for which cause he had become an object of ter- 
ror; and he now asks only the poor boon of 
being let alone. Curry.—Mlagnify him. 
There is a bitter irony in this expression ; that 
God should concern Himself so long, busy 
Himself, so to speak, with His creatures, implies 
in them a Titanic grandeur, so to speak, a rela- 
tion of proportion, if not equality, between 
Him and them. In the eighth Psalm God is 
said to magnify man by rich endowments of 
soul and body, here by the infliction of tor- 
tures, which imply godlike capacities of endur- 
ance. Cook. 

1s. Try him every moment? The 
question expresses one of the first of those great 
mysteries which the stern reality of trouble had 
forced on his thoughts. It was no curious in- 
quiry on his part ; it was not a question which 
he could be content to leave unanswered ; it 
was one which the agony of his life had com- 
pelled him to meet. Every earthly hope had 
been wrecked, all the charm of life had faded, 
his very friends had proved unkind in the hours 
when he most needed their sympathy. And, 
still more, he had no peace in his own soul, for 
by day dark doubts respecting God perplexed 
him, and at night those doubts haunted him in 
dreams. It was not strange that he should 
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choose death rather than life, and pray for the 
time when he should enter that region where 
the “‘ wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weary are at rest.’’ And then arose the mys- 
terious question, Why did God prolong his life ? 
To live amid the desolation of his great sorrow, 
and struggling with awful doubts, was a con- 
stant trial, and why did God thus ‘try him 
every moment’’ by keeping him alive? Z. 
Hull. = 

19. Till I swallow down. A proverbial ex- 
pression, common in Arabic, for a moment of 
time, equivalent to ‘‘ the twinkling of an eye.”’ 
It may be here suggested by the feeling of 
suffocation, the distressing gasping of the dis- 
eased throat in elephantiasis. 

20, 21. The last objection is dealt with here 
—‘“‘T have sinned ’’—that is, granted that I have 
committed some sin, what then? Is it in my 
power now to make any compensation, to live 
and act for God’s service ? 

20. 0 Thou preserver of men. 
There is in this a touching appeal. Job does 
but contrast what he now experiences with what 
he believes and knows of God’s providential 
goodness and care of His creatures. Cook. 

21. Job seems to claim pardon almost indig- 
nantly, as if it were a right. Even the God 
who will by no means acquit may be called on 
for pardon ; and much more when the sin is be- 
low consciousness, not to be merciful is not to 
be just. Hor now I shall sleep in the dust ; 
this, after all, is what makes Job’s inquiries and 
expostulations so natural. So near death as he 
is, the logic of his case demands pardon ; for 
what is the significance of torturing by pain a 
life so soon to go out? The thought of a life 
beyond has not risen to Job’s mind out of this 
enigma. J. F. G. 

In one very important point he and his friends 
were agreed ; both alike falsely regarded his 
afflictions as indications of God’s displeasure ; 
they at once concluding that his refusal to sub- 
mit proved radical unsoundness, while he is 
driven to utter perplexity and hopelessness. 
The solution of the problem involved two con- 
ditions, one of which was as yet beyond the reach 
of either party ; first, the certainty that all pun- 
ishments falling on God’s true servants are di- 
rected by His wisdom and controlled by His 
power; and, secondly, the knowledge of a 
future state, in which the living Redeemer will 
rectify all inequalities. Each step in the dis- 
cussion brings the necessity of such a solution 
nearer. Cook. 
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1 THEN answered Bildad the Shuhite, and 
said, 
How long wilt thou speak these things ? 
And how long shall the words of thy mouth 
be like a mighty wind ? 
Doth God pervert judgment ? 
Or doth the Almighty pervert justice ? 
If thy children have sinned against him, 
And he have delivered them into the hand of 
their transgression : 
If thou wouldest seek diligently unto God, 
And make thy supplication to the Almighty ; 
If thou wert pure and upright ; 
Surely now he would awake for thee, 
And make the habitation of thy righteous- 
ness prosperous. 
7 And though thy beginning was small, 
Yet thy latter end should greatly increase. 
8 For inquire, I pray thee, of the former age, 
And apply thyself to that which their fathers 
have searched out : 
9 (For we are but of yesterday, and know 
nothing, 
Because our days upon earth are a shadow :) 
Shall not they teach thee, and tell thee, 
And utter words out of their heart ? 
11 Can the rush grow up without mire ? 
Can the flag grow without water ? 
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First SPEECH oF BILDAD. 
Chapter 8. 


Biupap the Shuhite now comes forward to re- 
buke his fallen friend, and to vindicate, as he 
supposes, the ways of God. ‘‘ There is,”’ as 
Chalmers remarks, ‘‘ sound general truth in Bil- 
dad’s affirmation respecting the dealings of God 
with the upright and the evil ;’’ but the appli- 
cation of this ‘‘ general truth’’ to Job in particu- 
lar is his fault, and is unauthorized by arything 
he knew or could charitably conjecture. Kitto. 
——Bildad infers from the justice of God that 
chastisement implies guilt, and that one is as 
surely the consequence of the other as effects in 
the natural world are inseparable from their 
causes. This position, he says, was not a dis- 
covery of yesterday ; it had been uniformly 
maintained by wise men through all ages past. 
Job, therefore, must have been guilty. His 
children had perished because they acknowl- 
edged not their sins; but Job might yet be re- 
stored, if he confessed his evil doings and asked 
pardon for them. Bishop Stock. Stung by 








12 Whilst it is yet in its greenness, and not cut 
down, 
It withereth before any other herb. 
13 So are the paths of all that forget God ; 
And the hope of the godless man shall perish : 
14 Whose confidence shall break in sunder, 
And whose trust is a spider’s web. 
15 He shall lean upon his house, but it shall 
not stand : 
He shall hold fast thereby, but it shall not 
endure. 
16 He is green before the sun, 
And his shoots go forth over his garden. 
17 His roots are wrapped about the heap, 
He beholdeth the place of stones. 
18 If he be destroyed from his place, 
Then it shall deny him, saying, I have not 
seen thee. 
19 Behold, this is the joy of his way. 
And out of the earth shall others spring. 
20 Behold, God will not cast away a perfect 
man, 
Neither wili he uphold the evil-doers. 
21 He will yet fill thy mouth with laughter, 
And thy lips with shouting. 
22 They that hate thee shall be clothed with 
shame ; 
And the tent of the wicked shall be no more. 


Job’s reproaches, but unmoved by his distress 
and regardless of his protestations, this respon- 
dent calls the whole a storm of passion. With 
this spirit he enters upon his answer, wherein 
he supports the principle of Eliphaz, that all 
sufferings are punishments, and necessarily 
imply preceding guilt. Headvances, in defence 
of that position, two arguments : the first is tak- 
en from the justice of God, the other from the 
sentiments of the ancient sages. These are the 
outlines of his short discourse. Scott. 

The argument of Bildad the Shuhite rests 
upon the same principle as that of Eliphaz, but 
it touches more forcibly upon some points briefly 
indicated in the previous discourse, and the illus- 
trations are novel and striking. There is vigor 
as well as ingenuity in the reasoning. Bildad 
feels aggrieved by Job’s complaints, which in- 
volve the charge of injustice in God (vs. 2, 3) and 
admitting hypothetically the possibility of the 
Patriarch’s righteousness, he infers the guilt of 
his children who had perished, and the certainty 
of his own restoration to happiness (vs. 4-7). In 
order to maintain the general principle that God 
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never abandons the righteous or gives permanent 
prosperity to evil-doers, he adduces the authority 
of ancient and universal tradition, and quotes 
three similes, or proverbial sayings, of singular 
beauty. The discourse winds up with an assur- 
ance that, notwithstanding Job’s belief that he 
“should no more see good,’’ he would still be 
happy as well as prosperous, supposing that his 
confident assertions of integrity and piety are 
well founded. Cook. 

2, 3. We thought Job spake a great deal of 
good sense and much to the purpose, and that 
he had reason and right on hisside ; but Bildad, 
like an eager, angry disputant, turns it all off 
with this, How long wilt thou speak these things? 
taking it for granted that Eliphaz had said 
enough to silence him, and that therefore all he 
‘said was impertinent. Thus reproofs are often 
grounded upon mistakes. Men’s meaning is 
not taken aright, and then they are gravely re- 
buked as if they were evil-doers. Bildad com- 
pares Job’s discourse to a strong wind. Job had 
excused himself with this, that his speeches were 
but as wind (6 : 26), and therefore they should 
not make such ado about them. ‘“‘ Yea, but,”’ 
says Bildad, ‘‘ they are as a strong wind, blus- 
tering and threatening, boisterous and danger- 
ous, and therefore we are concerned to fence 
against them.’’ He justifies Godin what He 
had done. This he had no occasion to do at 
this time, for Job did not condemn God ; and 
this he might have done without reflecting upon 
Job’s children, as he does here. Could not he 
be an advocate for God, but he must be an ac- 
cuser of his brethren ? 

3, 4. Job readily owned that God did not 
pervert judgment ; and yet it did not therefore 
follow either that his children were castaways, 
or that they died for some great transgression. 
It is true that we and our children have sinned 
against God, and we ought to justify Him in all 
He brings upon us and ours ; but extraordinary 
afflictions are not always the punishment of ex- 
traordinary sins, but sometimes the trial -of 
extraordinary graces ; and, in our judgment of 
another’s case (unless the contrary appears), we 
ought to take the more favorable side, as our 
Saviour directs (Luke 13: 2, 4). Here Bildad 
missed it. H. 

More probably v. 4 is complete in itself: [f 
thy children have sinned, so (or, then) he hath, 
etc. The idea is that evil carries its own retri- 

‘ pution with it, and that a sinner is destroyed by 
the very sin which he commits—a common idea 
in the book. Though Bildad puts his reference 
to the children of Job hypothetically, there is 
great harshness in the allusion, and we may un- 
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derstand how the father would smart under it 
from his own reference later in the book to the 
time when his children were yet alive: ‘‘ When 
my children were about me.’’ A wiser and 
more human-hearted Teacher than Bildad has 
instructed us, from the instances of the affliction 
of blindness and the accident in the Tower of 
Siloam, that calamity is no proof of guilt in 
those on whom it falls, and that evil may serve 
in the hand of God wider uses than the chastise- 
ment of individuals. This is the very lesson of 
the Book of Job. A. B. D. 

5-7. This very accurately describes both 
Job’s attitude toward God and what afterward 
befell him ; only it contemplates Job’s approach 
to God as a‘return from sin and rebellion rather 
than as the hunger of an unselfishly righteous 
heart. We see through it all the irreconcilable 
difference between the friends’ point of view and 
Job’s ; the friends reasoning that Job is a leper, 
and therefore, of course, a sinner ; Job assert- 
ing, I am a righteous man, and my leprosy is a 
mystery that I cannot penetrate. Observe that 
Bildad, like Eliphaz, sets before Job merely a 
promise of reinstatement, restoration to worldly 
prosperity. Thisis all that the friends contem- 
plate, and is their measure of blessing. Job’s 
ideal is much higher, being measured by noth- 
ing short of God’s presence. J. F. G. 

S. Blessed be God, now that we have the 
word of God in writing, and are directed to 
search that, we need not inquire of the former 
age, nor prepare ourselves to the search of their 
fathers ; for the Word of God in the Scripture 
isas nigh us as them, and it is the more sure 
Word of prophecy to which we must take heed. 
If we study and keep God’s precepts, we may 
by them wnderstand more than the ancients 
(Psalm 119 : 99, 100). H. 

9. The recency of man. In the distant past 
not a trace of man’s presence has been found. 
He is of yesterday. While the stone volume has 
preserved for us the slight impressions of the 
annelid and the foot-trail of perished mollusks 
in the soft mud over which they crawled ; 
while it has restored to us in perfect shape the 
delicately constructed, many-lensed eye of the 
trilobite, and has kept exact record of the death 
struggles of fishes on the sands of olden seas ; 
while it has delineated on carboniferous columns 
fern-leaves exquisitely delicate in structure as 
the finest species of modern times ; and while 
the rain-drops of long bygone ages have left 
imprints which reveal to us the course which 
even the wind followed, not a trace of man is 
visible. Only at the close does he appear ; sci- 
ence finds him where the Scriptures placed him, 
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and sees in him the crown which continuous 
type had long foreshadowed. W. Fraser,.— 
No fact of science is more certainly established 
than the recency of man in geological time. 
Not only do we find no trace of his remains in 
the older geological formations, but we find no 
remains even of the animals nearest to him ; 
and the conditions of the world in those periods 
seem to unfit it for the residence of man. If, 
following the usual geological system, we di- 
vide the whole history of the earth into four 
great periods, extending from the oldest rocks 
known to us—the Eozoic, or Archean—up to the 
modern, we find remains of man, or his works, 
only in the latest of the four, and in the later 
part of it. In point of fact, there is no indisputa- 
ble proof of the presence of man until we reach 
the early modern period. The absolute date of 
the first appearance of man cannot, perhaps, be 
fixed within a few years or centuries, either by 
the biblical chronology or by the science of the 
earth. It would seem, however, that the Bible 
limits us to two or three thousand years before 
the deluge of Noah, while some estimates of the 
antiquity of man, based on physical changes or 
ancient history, or on philology, greatly exceed 
this limit. If the earliest men were those of the 
river gravels and caves, men of the ‘“‘ mammoth 
age,”’ or of the “ paleolithic’’ or paleeocosmic 
period, we can form some definite ideas as to 
their possible antiquity. They colonized the con- 
tinents immediately after the elevation of the 
land from the great subsidence which closed the 
pleistocene or glacial period, in what has been 
called the “continental” period of the post- 
glacial age, because the new lands then raised 
out of the sea exceeded in extent those which 
we have now. We have some measures of the 
date of this great continental elevation. Many 
years ago, Sir Charles Lyell used the recession 
of the falls of Niagara as a chronometer. Esti- 
mating their cutting power as equal to one foot 
per annum, he calculated that the beginning of 
the process which dates from the post-glacial 
elevation was about thirty thousand years ago. 
More recent surveys have, however, shown that 
the rate is three times as great as that estimated 
by Lyell, and also that it is probable that a con- 
siderable part of the gorge was merely cleaned 
out by the river since the pleistocene age. In 
this way the age of the Niagara gorge becomes 
reduced to perhaps seven or eight thousand 
years. Other indicators of similar bearing are 
found both in Europe and America, and lead to 
the belief that it is physically impossible that 
man could have colonized the northern hemi- 
Sphere at an earlier date. These facts render 
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necessary an entire revision of the calculations 
on the growth of stalagmite in caves, and other 
uncertain data, which have: been held to indi- 
cate a greater lapse of time. The value of the 
demands made on other grounds is uncertain 
and fluctuating. Egyptian chronology is con- 
stantly varying as new discoveries are made. 
Anthropology cannot precisely measure the 
rapidity of variation in the infancy of mankind, 
and Hale has recently shown that American facts 
respecting language prove that it may vary 
much more rapidly than has heretofore been 
supposed. It is further to be observed that 
these demands for long time relate to the post- 
diluvian period, about which there is a con- 
census of historical evidences limiting it to at 
most 3000 B.c., and that there is no geological 
evidence of any considerable change, either 
physical or vital, within that time. It is true 
that announcements have been made from time 
to time of the discovery of remains indicating the 
existence of man in deposits as old as the 
miocene period ; but these alleged facts have 
broken down on investigation, so that no cer- 
tainty can be attached to them. Nor have we 
discovered in the tertiary formations older than 
the modern or later pleistocene any animals 
nearly related to man which might be regarded 
as his precursors. To this recency of man we 
have to add the further fact that the earliest 
known men are still members of the human 
species, not exceeding in their variation the 
limits presented by the various races of men in 
the present day. Nor do the bones or the works 
of the earliest men present any approximation to 
those of lower animals. In physical development 
and cranial capacity, the oldest men are ona 
par with those who have succeeded them, and, 
in some respects, superior to the average. 
There is, however, evidence of the contempo- 
raneous existence of very rude and savage tribes 
with others of higher culture and development, 
which is also affirmed of the antediluvians in 
Genesis. J. W. Dawson. 

10. Words out of their heart, 
Words, not the result of hasty and superficial 
generalizing, but of an experience which the 
lengthened lives of these men had enabled them 
to pass through, and the principles learned in 
which had sunk into their heart. The “ heart?’ 
is in Hebrew the deepest part of human nature, 
whether intellect or feeling. 

11-13. The moral maxims of the ancient 
time are thrown into gorgeous similes drawn 
from the rank and luxuriant vegetation of the 
swamps and river brakes of the semi-tropical 
East. The downfall of the wicked when God 
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turns away from him is as rapid and complete 
as the sinking and withering of the stately reed 
when water is withdrawn from it. A. B. D. 

13. The correct translation, “ godless man,” 
for “hypocrite,” is important. So 13: 16 ; 
20:5; 27:8: 34 : 380; 36:18. It is unques- 
tionable that in all these places there is no 
reference to hypocrisy. De Witt. 

14, Like the spider, the self-righteous man 
weaves his web, his hope, his trust, out of his 
own bowels. It is the creature of his fancy, 
spun from the materials of self-righteousness. 
He may call it a garment to hide his shame, but 
it is a mere web, unfit to cover a naked soul, and 
easily rent. He may call it a house, but it is 
unavailable to ‘‘ hide from the storm, or cover 
from the tempest.’’ He may hold fast by it, 
but it shall fall, and he perish in the ruins. 
There is, there can be, no shelter, safety, nor 
security in the cobweb of self-righteousness. If 
not stripped off in the world, it will be swept 
away by the first breath of eternity. Anon. 

£5. What more beautiful than those threads 
thrown from branch to branch of the golden 
gorse—an aérial bridge—all gemmed with dia- 
monds of morning dew? But would any man 
in his senses trust his weight to it? Equally in- 
secure are the hopes of the unbelieving and un- 
godly, ““ whose hope,”’ to use the words of Job, 
“shall be cut off, and whose trust shall be a 
spider’s web. Heshall lean upon his house, but 
it shall not stand ; he shall hold it fast, but it 
shall not endure.”’ Guthrie. His vain confi- 
dence will easily and certainly be swept away, 
as the cobweb with the besom, when God shall 
come to purge his house. The prosperity of 
worldly people will fail them when they expect 
to find safety and happiness in it. When a 
wicked man dies, his expectation perishes. The 
ground of his hopes will prove false ; he will be 
disappointed of the thing he hoped for, and his 
foolish hope, with which he buoyed himself up, 
will be turned into endless despair; and thus 
his hope will be cut off, his web, that refuge of 
lies, swept away, and he crushed init. H. 

16-18. The godless man was first compared 
to a rush, secondly to a spider’s web, but now 
toa plant or tree. This third similitude puts 
him in the fairest posture that can be imagined, 
and yet all proves nought ; his branches shall 
be cut down, and his root stubbed up. Caryl. 
—The profession and the power of godliness 
differ, as leaves on a tree and good fruit ; a tree 
that hath fruit will usually have leaves ; a man 
that hath the power will usually have a form 
of godliness ; but as some trees, as the ivy, are 
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never without leaves, yet never bear gooa fruit 
while they live, so many profess Christ all their 
days who never bring forth fruit worthy of re- 
pentance and amendment of life Some defy the 
devil with their lips who deify him in their 
lives. Swinnock. 

They have the semblance of godliness, but 
not the substance ; they have the lineaments 
of godliness, but not the life ; they have the face 
of godliness, but not the heart : they have the 
form, but not the power. They are like a well- 
drawn picture which hath all the likeness of a 
man, but wants the principle of motion and 
operation. 7. Brooks.—lIt is a ridiculous 
thing, and fit for satire to persons of judgment, 
to see what shifts formalists have, and what 
prospectives to make superficies seem a body 
that hath depth and bulk. Bacon. 

20-22. Bildad here, in the close of his dis- 
course, sums up what he had to say in a few 
words, setting before Job the blessing and the 
curse ; assuring him that as he was, so he should 
fare, and therefore they might conclude that as 
he fared, so he was. Yet to argue (as Bildad 
does) that because Job’s family was sunk, and he 
himself at present seemed helpless, therefore he 
certainly was an ungodly, wicked man, was 
neither just nor charitable as long as there ap- 
peared no other evidence of his wickedness and 
ungodliness. Let us judge nothing before the 
time, but wait till the secrets of all hearts shall 
be made manifest, and the present difficulties 
of Providence be solved to universal and ever- 
lasting satisfaction, when the mystery of God 
shall be finished. H. 

Bildad, still further than Eliphaz from weak- 
ening the erroneous supposition of a hostile God 
which had taken possession of Job’s mind, repre- 
sents God’s justice, to which he attributes the 
death of his children, instead of His love, as the 
hand under which Job is to humble himself. 
Thereby the comfort which Job’s friend offers 
to him becomes a torture, and his trial is made 
still greater ; for his conscience does not accuse 
him of any sins for which he should now have 
an angry instead of a gracious God. Delitesch. 
—F rom the very beginning there is an evi- 
dence of harshness of judgment, first pronounced 
against Job’s children, in the formally hypothet- 
ical but nevertheless real assumption that their 
sudden death was the consequence of their sin, 
the merited punishment of their crime. At the 
bottom of this judgment there lies, unquestion- 
ably, aone-sidedly harsh, gross, and external rep 
resentation of the nature and operation of God’s 
retributive justice, Zockler. 
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1 TueEn Job answered and said, 
2 Of a truth I know that it is so: 
But how can man be just with God ? 
8 If he be pleased to contend with him, 
He cannot answer him one of a thousand. 
4 He is wise in heart, and mighty in strength : 
Who hath hardened himself against him, and 
prospered ? 
5 Which removeth the mountains, and they 
know it not, 
When he overturneth them in his anger. 
6 Which shaketh the earth out of her place, 
And the pillars thereof tremble. 
"% Which commandeth the sun, and it riseth 
not ; 
And sealeth up the stars. 
8 Which alone stretcheth out the heavens, 
And treadeth upon the waves of the sea. 
9 Which maketh the Bear, Orion, and the 
Pleiades, 
And the chambers of the south. 
10 Which doeth great things past finding out ; 
Yea, marvellous things without number. 
11 Lo, he goeth by me, and I see him not : 
He passeth on also, but I perceive him not. 
12 Behold, he seizeth the prey, who can hinder 
him ? te 
Who will say unto him, What doest thou ? 
18 God will not withdraw his anger ; 
The helpers of Rahab do stoop under him. 
14 How much less shall I answer him, 
And choose out my words to reason with 
him ? 
15 Whom, though I were righteous, yet would 
IT not answer ; 
IT would make supplication to mine adversary. 
16 If I had called, and he had answered me ; 
Yet would I not believe that he hearkened 
unto my voice. 
1% For he [or, he who] breaketh me with a tem- 
pest, 
And multiplieth my wounds without cause. 
18 He will not suffer me to take my breath, 
But filleth me with bitterness. 


Chap. 9. Starting with the question, How 
can man substantiate his innocence in the face 
of God’s overpowering might (vs. 2, 3), Job 
passes on to a delineation of this Divine power, 
which he conceives as a terrible, irresistible 
Force, which moves mountains and shifts the 
earth from its place ; which dictates to the sun 
that he shine not ; which made the mighty con- 
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19 Jf we speak of strength, lo, he is mighty ! 
And if of judgment, who will appoint me a 
time? [or, Lo, here am I, saith he; and 
af of judgment, who, etc.] 
20 Though I be righteous, mine own mouth 
shall condemn me : 
Though I be perfect, it shall prove me per- 
verse. 
21 Though I be perfect, I will not regard my- 
self ; 
I despise my life. 
22 It is all one; thereforeI say, 
He destroyeth the perfect and the wicked. 
23 If the scourge slay suddenly, 
He will mock at the trial of the innocent. 
24 The earth is given into the hand of the 
wicked : 
He covereth the faces of the judges thereof ; 
If zt be not he, who then is it? 
25 Now my daysare swifter than a post - 
They fleeaway, they see no good. 
26 They are passed away as the swift ships : 
As the eagle that swoopeth on the prey. 
27 If I say, I will forget my complaint, 
I will put off my sad countenance, and be of 
good cheer: 
28 I am afraid of all my sorrows, 
I know that thou wilt not hold me inno- 
cent. 
29 I shall be condemned ; 
Why then do J labour in vain ? 
30 If I wash myself with snow water, 
And make my hands never so clean ; 
81 Yet wilt thou plunge me in the ditch, 
And mine own clothes shall abhor me. 
32 For he is not a man, as I am, that I should 
answer him, 
That we should come together in judgment. 
33 There is no daysman betwixt us, 
That might lay his hand upon us both. 
34 Let him take his rod away from me, 
And let not his terror make me afraid : 
385 Then would I speak, and not fear him ; 
For I am not so in myself. 


stellations of the sky, and whose workings are 
beyond the compass of the human mind to grasp 
(vs. 4-10). Then, passing from the material 
world to creatures, he imagines this Power com- 
ing, say, upon himself unseen, beyond intelli- 
gence (v. 11), irresistible, irresponsible (v. 12), 
and cites as an instance good for all the 
memorable defeat of the abettors of Rahab, the 
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helpers of Rahab succumbed to him, how then| of might. It seems to us that Job has by this 
should I answer him? (vs. 13,14.) What Job de-| time been so far touched by the arguments of 
scribes is a meeting of God and man, that the | his friendsas to conceive that the rule of Divine 
latter may uphold his innocence against Him, government may indeed be suchas they describe 
or perhaps any meeting of God and man ; and | —that the Lord has, in fact, countersigned their 
such a meeting has Job to face in the attempt judgment upon him ; but as he is still uncon- 
to establish his innocence. He must be over- | scious, somewhat self-righteously unconscious, 
powered and fail though guiltless—if I were in- | of any cause in his conduct for this judgment 
nocent I could not assert my innocence, I must | upon him, he inclines to regard it as an act of 
fall down and supplicate my omnipotent Op- | arbitrary power, if not of oppression, to which 
ponent (v.15). This feeling of heplessness be- | certainly he has not yet brought himself to sub- 
fore a crushing power altogether overmasters | mit with unmurmuring acquiescence. 
Job and rouses him to a recklessness which is Tt has been alleged that there are apparent in- 
that of despair, and going back upon his words, | consistencies in the language of Job, on this and 
if IT were innocent, he cries, I am innocent, in-| other occasions. But the answer is, that he is 
nocent and guilty He destroys alike ; the earth | represented as torn by contending emotions. 
is given into the hands of the wicked, He covers | Fearand hope, despair and confidence, the spirit 
the faces of the judges thereof—if it is not He, | of submission and of bold complaint, by turns 
who then is it ? (vs. 16-24). have possession of his mind, and as either pre- 
But now, the paroxysm being over, Job pro- | dominates it gives a character to his language. 
ceeds more calmly to speak of his own condi-| Truth, in the exhibition of opposite feelings 
tion, which is but an illustration of what is| and passions, requires some inconsistencies in 
everywhere seen, but sorrow and perplexity | language and sentiment. Yet, perhaps, more 
now prevail over indignation. He describes the | inconsistency has been found than really exists. 
pitiful brevity of his life (vs. 25, 26). And with | Here, for instance, he begins by acknowledging 
a touching pathos he tells how he sometimes re- | that no man can be just with God, yet ends by 
solves to leave off his sad countenance and | protesting his innocence. Here is an apparent 
brighten up, but the thought that God has re- | but no real inconsistency. He knows that he 
solved not to hold him innocent again crushes | is not free from sin, but he contends that he is 
him, he as to be guilty, and all his efforts to | innocent of the secret crime charged against him 
show himself to be clear are vain (vs. 27-31). | by his friends—that he is free from the uncom- 
And he rounds off his speech with a reference | mon guilt which, as they suspect, can alone ac- 
to that with which he began, the central diffi- | countforthe uncommon judgments which have 
culty : Godis not a man that man might answer | befallen him. Aitto. 
Him ; thereisno umpire between Him and man 2. Job agrees with Bildad in his principle, 
to impose his authority on both; but if He | that God never perverts judgment. ‘Jt is so 
would lift His afflicting rod from Job and not | of a truth, that wickedness brings men to ruin, 
affright him with His majesty, he would speak | and the godly are taken under God’s special 
without fear, for his conscience is void of offence | protection. These are truths which I subscribe 
(vs. 32-35). A. B. D. | to; but how can any man make good his part 
Job’s reply to Bildad is in terms more quiet | with God?” In His sight shall no flesh living be 
than his previous utterances, but there is the | justified(Psalm 143:2). How should man be just 
same spirit essentially at work, which at length | wth God? H.—The question here asked is 
brings him to the point of condemning God that-| the most important ever propounded by man : 
he may justify himself. Though fully conscious | ‘‘ How shall sinful man be regarded and treated 
of his integrity—though he feels that the sins | as righteous by his Maker ?’”’ Man is conscious 
for which his friends deem him to be punished | that he is a sinner. He feels that he must be 
cannot be laid to his charge, yet what would it | regarded as such by God. Yet his happiness 
avail him to contest the matter with One so high | here and hereafter, his peace and his hope, de- 
and so wise ; and since God has, by this visita- | pend on his being treated as if he were 
tion of His judgment, passed, as his friends | righteous, or regarded as just before God. This 
allege, sentence upon him, he could not dispute | inquiry has led to all forms of religion among 
it with any effect. Job’s answer, therefore, as | men; and it has never been satisfactorily an- 
a whole, although it finely sets forth the power | swered except in the Christian ean OS, 
and majesty of God, is still censurable, as it im- | where a way Is disclosed by which God ‘‘ may 
plies that the question between the afflicted and | be just, and yet the justifier of him that be- 
the Lord of providence is not one of right, but | lieveth.’’ The question asked by Job implies 
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that such is the evidence and the extent of 
human guilt that man can never justify him- 
self. This is clear and indisputable. Man 
cannot justify himself by the deeds of the law, 
and he can be justified only by that system 
which God has revealed in the Gospel, where 
a conscious sinner may be treated as if he 
were righteous through the merits of another. 
Barnes. 

Perhaps in nothing else does the human mind 
realize the personality of God so vividly as in 
suffering the mordant stings of conscience when 
in bondage to remorse. We cannot feel guilty 
for having violated an impersonal law. What 
is impersonal law to me more than any other 
dead thing ? This living soul of mine is its 
superior. It is God, the infinite and holy Per- 
son, against whom sin seems to have been flung 
in insult. That which seemed but an error at 
first, deepens into an outrage. Toward this 
outraged God it is that sorrow wells up from 
the broken spirit. Not law, but the Law-giver, 
is then the only thing in the universe with which 
the guilty onehas todo. The great unanswered 
question of the ages, ‘‘ How shall man be just 
with God ?”’ looms up as the only question in 
the universe that needs an answer. <A. Phelps. 
—One commanding subject pervades the 
Scriptures, and rises to view on every page—this 
recurring theme, toward which all instructions 
and histories tend, is the great and anxious ques- 
tion of condemnation or acquittal at the bar of 
God, when the irreversible sentence shall come 
to be pronounced. ‘‘ How shall man be just 
with God ?’”’ is the inquiry, ever and again urged 
upon the conscience of him who reads the Bible 
with a humble and teachable desire to find 
therein the way of life. In subserviency to this 
leading intention the themes which run through 
the sacred writings, and which distinguish those 
writings by an immense dissimilarity from all 
the remains of polytheistic literature, are those 
of guilt, shame, contrition, love, joy, gratitude, 
and affectionate obedience. And, moreover, in 
conformity with this same intention the Divine 
Being is revealed—if not exclusively, yet chiefly, 
as the party in the great controversy which sin 
has occasioned. The intercourse, therefore, 
which is opened between heaven and earth is 
almost confined to the momentous transactions 
of reconciliation and renewed friendship. When 
the Hearer of prayer invites interlocution with 
man, it is not, as perhaps in Eden, for the pur- 
poses of free and discursive converse, but for 
conference on a special business. ‘‘ Come now, 
let us reason together, saith the Almighty ; 
though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be 
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white as snow ; though they be red like crimson, 
they shall be as wool.”’ I. T. 

God’s government must be absolutely perfect, 
or it isno government at all. The slightest im- 
perfection would be as really fatal to its stability 
as the gravest fault. The only hold which it 
has upon the blessed angel lies in its spotless 
purity. Thisis a point which short-sighted man 
is very apt to overlook or deny. ‘‘ Why can- 
not I be saved on the mere ground of my sincere 
repentance? Why the need of this complicated 
and unintelligible doctrine of the Atonement ?”’ 
For the reason that your happiness and that of 
every other created being are bound up in the 
maintenance of God’s attributes untarnished, in 
the preservation of perfect order in His king- 
dom. Whatcould you do if you could not bow 
down before God with the deepest reverence ? 
The paying of this homage is essential to your 
happiness. Yet you could not do this if you 
had the least suspicion that He had failed to 
perform His word. Now, He would fail to per- 
form it most notoriously if He did not punish 
sin—or, in other words, if He should admit sin- 
ners into His favor, on the mere ground that 
they were sorry for their offence. There is no 
deep mystery here. It is one of the plainest 
things which can be stated to a reasonable 
being. Now, redeeming love, while it accom- 
plishes its specific work, not only does no dis- 
honor to the character of God, but sheds a 
brighter lustre upon it. Instead of violating 
the sanctity of the Divine law, it places its per- 
fection in new lights. Instead of endangering 
the loyalty of the pure spirits in heaven, it calls 
forth fresh songs of admiration and praise. 
While ample provision is made for the recovery 
of man, new reasons are seen for worshipping 
the Almighty, and for rejoicing that man was 
made in the Divine image. - B. B. E. 

“The Word made flesh’’ is the revealed solu- 
tion of the difficulty. It is the story of the 
Son of God, clothed in our nature, tabernacling 
in the world. It is the tale of His life of suffer- 
ing and His death of agony. It is human nature, 
illustrating by a course of unswerving obedience 
and spotless innocence the excellence, and so 
magnifying the righteousness of the broken 
law. Itis the picture of ‘‘a man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief.’’ It carries us with 
Him every step of a painful pilgrimage. It 
shows Him to us as He struggles in the garden 
with His anticipations of coming woe, as 'He 
agonizes on the cross, carrying on there a mys- 
terious conflict and enduring an incomprehensi- 
ble anguish, and expiring amid the throes of 
convulsive pain with which all nature sympa- 
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thized. We feel, while we read the tale, that 
we are communing with a singular being ; sin- 
gular in the constitution of His person as har- 
monizing and embracing the Divine and the 
human ; singular in all His experience, singular 
in His conflicts, and singular in His death ; and 
while we study the exhibition we are told that 
in view of it God can be just and yet forgive ; 
that on the ground of the doing and the suffer- 
ing of Jesus Christ pardon, full and free, may 
be extended to sin, to any sin, to all sin. This 
is the simple narrative, the answer which the 
Bible gives to the question, ‘‘ Can a man be just 
with God?’ #. Mason. 

3%. If a man should wish to plead his own 
cause he will not be able to meet one out of a 
thousand charges which infinite wisdom might 
adduce, and infinite power would punish. Job 
thus admits a relative and inherent injustice or 
sinfulness in himself, but only that which he has 

‘in common with his fellow-men, thereby answer- 
ing the insinuations of his false friends, and in 
reality vindicating himself from the charge of 
special guilt, supposed to be brought to light 
and demonstrated by his terrible punishment. 
Cook.——How shall he be justified by his works 
who hath not one perfectly good action among 
a thousand sins? He that would be justified by 
his works must not have one ill action among 
all his actions. One fly in the box of ointment 
corrupts all; one defect makes a sinner, but 
many good actions cannot make one righteous. 
Caryl. 

4, Who hath hardened himself 
and prospered? No human soulis ever in 
exactly the same state or on the same plane 
after the truth is heard—better or worse, softer 
or harder, higher or lower, always. There is a 
hardening process which is involuntary, and 
which consists simply in the repetition of the 
same impression. To handle tools makes a cal- 
lous hand ; no event, however startling, could 
impress us a second time as it did the first ; and 
so by handling truth carelessly we get callous 
of mind, and an unheeded warning or invitation 
of Providence or grace can never arouse us a 
second time as it did at first. No spiritual im- 
pression can ever repeat itself in the same form 
or by the same means. A conviction resisted 
becomes ultimately a conviction lost ; a heart re- 
fusing to respond to love becomes at last in- 
sensible to love ; a conscience disobeyed becomes 
by and by silent ; a will choosing evil becomes 
finally incapable of any other choice. This is 
the law of involuntary and perhaps unconscious 
hardening. There is also a voluntary process of 
hardening. We may cultivate insensibility to 
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want and woe—wilfully resist the truth, shut 
our eyes to light and turn the very message of 
life into a sentence of death. We may buy the 
“‘marble heart’ if we will, and buy it cheap. 
We may sear conscience as with a hot iron, and 
it will cost but little pain to make it painless. 
A. T. Pierson. 

35-13. In this grand description of God’s 
majesty Job’s immediate object is to establish 
the utter hopelessness of attempts to explain and 
vindicate His ways. Cook.—When Job has 
occasion to mention the wisdom and power of 
God he forgets his complaints, dwells with de- 
light and expatiates with a flood of eloquence 
upon that noble subject. H. 

&S. Itis of the greatest consequence that such 
a being as God should have images prepared to 
express Him and set Him before the mind of 
man in all the grandeur of His attributes. 
These He has provided in the heavens and the 
sea, which are the two great images of His vast- 
ness and power; the one remote, addressing 
itself to cultivated reason and science ; the other 
nigh to mere sense, and physically efficient, a 
liquid symbol of the infinitude of God. Every 
kind of vastness—immensity, infinity, eternity, 
mystery, omnipotence—has its type in the sea. 
H. B 

Who alone stretcheth out the 
heavens. Outside our solar system there are 
constellations where every luminous point may 
be, and probably is, the centre of a system of its 
own, filled with vast and varied being. Beyond 
these visible stars, which seem like the first mile- 
stones in trackless space, there is the faint light 
called the Milky Way, which, by the aid of the 
telescope, can be resolved into masses of stars so 
distant from us that a ray of light from them 
would require thousands of years to reach us. 
The Milky Way is with good reason supposed 
to be the outer bound of that great stellary con- 
gregation to which all the visible stars belong, 
including our own sun. But in the depths of 
space, immeasurably beyond the Milky Way, 
there are systems and groups of systems as large 
as or larger than the whole field of creation 
already noticed. Our own galaxy is but a unit 
among many more. Beyond it there are others 
so distant that, as Sir John Herschel states, ‘‘ the 
rays of light from some remoter nebule must 
have been two millions of years on their way.”’ 
In the presence of such conceptions thought is 
powerless. If we can realize all this as the 
product of one mind, how does it magnify our 
idea of it! How great the Being who not only 
comprehends all these worlds at a glance, but 
who made them, sustains them, and more than 
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fills them! ‘‘ Behold the heaven, and heaven 
of heavens cannot contain Thee.’’ Ker. 

9. When he saith, ‘‘ which maketh the Bear, 
Orion and the Pleiades,’’ Job means, which 
makes them appear or do their office ; for the 
discourse is not about Creation, but about Prov- 
idence ; so that the meaning is only this, God 
orders the times of their rising and setting to 
distinguish the seasons of the year, and to pro- 
duce their several effects in every season. Caryl. 
—He ordereth and disposeth them, as the 
word ‘‘ maketh’’ issometimes used in Scripture. 
Poole. —— The names Arcturus, Orion and 
Pleiades are of late invention in comparison with 
the Hebrew Ash, Cesil and Cimah. What is 
here intended is to point out to us that all the 
constellations of heaven obey God in their several 
seasons. To the same purpose is that which 
venerable Bede delivers in his comment on this 
text : ‘‘ By these constellations, which are more 
celebrated than almost all the stars in the firma- 
ment of heaven, it is signified that the whole 
system of the heavenly bodies is under the goy- 
ernance of God.’’ Chappelow. 

9, 10. The limit of the star-depths has not 
yet been found ; no one has “ stretched the line 
upon it.”” But men have climbed out eagerly 
upon the farthest stars to get shadows and angles 
of measurement beyond. Thus far, however, 
a dim haze in the constellation of Orion seems to 
mark the outer rim of the visible universe. So 
distant is it that its light is thought to require at 
least fifty thousand years to reach us. Mean- 
time our sun has been discovered to be moving 
through space with the system of which our 
earth is one, and according to all analogy is be- 
lieved to be making a “ circuit’’ in the heaven, 
as David described it in the nineteenth Psalm. 
But about what centre ? for that centre, when 
found, would seem the centre of all worlds. 
The independent studies of the German Madler 
converging upon Alcyone, the brightest of the 
Pleiades, he has with great skill maintained that 
the pivot of the universe is there. As this con- 
clusion has not been shown incredible, and as no 
other definite opinion has been ventured, it seems 
reasonable to say that the best astronomic con- 
jecture of to-day would, to measure the visible 
universe, set its centre in the Pleiades, and 
stretching a radius to Orion, swing round 
through that the outer circle of the worlds. 
But in so doing the astronomer points us back 
to the words of Him who ‘‘ answered Job out of 
the whirlwind,’’ who, emphasizing the depth of 
Divine mystery and the range of Divine omnip- 
otence, blends with the question, ‘‘ Knowest 
thou the ordinances of heaven ?’’ the challenge, 
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“Canst thou bind the sweet influences of 
Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion?’ If, 
indeed, the Pleiades be at the centre, and Orion 
at the outer rim of stellar space (and it is curious 
that the term translated ‘‘ Pleiades’’ means in 
Chaldaic ‘‘ the pivot,’’ and that ‘‘ Orion’’ means 
in Greek ‘‘ the border,’’ or ‘‘ bound’’), how bet- 
ter than in these words could the science of to- 
day express the range of Omnipotence! But 
our growing knowledge assures us that the abso- 
lute limits have not yet been reached, nor the 
contents even of the near world measured. The 
stars within the range of natural vision must 
always have seemed easily numerable, being not 
more than 1500 in any hemisphere. The famous 
catalogue of Hipparchus found 1022 the limit, 
But under the telescopic eye they swarm in in- 
creasing myriads, so that, as Herschel says, they 
lie upon the heavens like ‘‘ glittering dust.’’ 
Professor Nichol says of the distant nebula of 
Orion, long thought to be unresolvable: ‘‘ It 
would seem that if all other clusters hitherto 
gauged were collected and compressed into one, 
they would not surpass this mighty group, in 
which every wisp, every wrinkle is a sand heap 
of stars.’”’ The dust of the earth, the sand of 
the sea thus alone seem adequate to symbolize 
the innumerable host of heaven now brought to 
view. And as deeper vision breaks up nebulz 
into stars, rank after rank of new worlds wheel- 
ing into view, but brings new nebule again, we 
pause bewildered, asin presence of the Infinite. 
When we are further told that even with tele- 
scopic help we never see the body of the stars, but 
only their light—that so limited are our faculties 
at the best that, according to Professor Tyndall, 
two thirdsof thesun rays are lost to us, because 
they fail to enter the channel of vision—and 
that, according to Professor Huxley, ‘‘ the 
noonday silence of a tropical forest is, after all, 
due to the dulness of our hearing,” and could 
we catch the ‘“‘murmurs of these tiny mael- 
stroms”’ (the life movements in the cells of the 
trees), “‘ we should be stunned as with the roar 
of a great city” —do we not recognize the thought 
of Job, as rendered in Dr. Conant’s excellent 
version, ‘‘ Who doeth great things, unsearch- 
able; things wonderful, without number.’’ 
J. B. Thomas. 

10. Marvellous things without 
number, On the earth we find things myste- 
riously small ; in the heavens things mysterious- 
ly large. Here we have not merely inanimate 
atoms that are inconceivably minute, but also 
living beings furnished with all the organs of 
sense in the highest perfection, and yet barely 
visible as so organized under a microscope mag- 
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nifying two hundred and fifty thousand times. 
And how far may even these living infinitesimals 
be from the last minims of animated nature ! 
On the other hand, peering up through the 
night, we discover a world to which our earth 
is almost a nothing—twelve thousand million 
times greater—also a system of worlds within 
which could be packed away, at average star- 
distances from one another, the cube of that 
number of such spheres—nay, a system that 
actually embraces within its glorious rotund the 
whole materialism and spiritualism of the uni- 
verse. ... When the motion of spheres re- 
volving in orbits about their common centre 
of gravity is seen to be incessant as well as uni- 
versal ; when it means the transfer through space 
of huge worlds and huger systems of worlds at 
the rate of 50,000 and even 1,200,000 miles an 
hour ; where such a motion as this is combined 
with a thousand other motions woven together 
inextricably and yet never interfering with one 
another and separately calculable—as when a 
moon moves on its axis, also around its planet, 
also around the sun, also around the sun’s centre 
of revolution, and so on indefinitely ; when each 
of these motions has superimposed on itself 
myriads of other motions called perturbations, 
struggling toward all points of the compass, 
we find ourselves as much lost in this vast wil- 
derness of motions as ever was traveller in new 
lands or babes in a wood. So many questions 
can be asked about them that science cannot 
answer, nor hope to answer. What endless 
mazes! How the shuttles fly through the 
heavens in all directions, weaving out, we know 
not how, law and order and stability ! Who can 
disentangle the threads that make up the won- 
drous web? Astronomy is helpless and hopeless 
in the presence of such labyrinths. Burr. 

The telescope reveals a system in every star. 
The microscope discloses a world in every atom. 
The one announces that this mighty globe, with 
the whole burden of its people and of its coun- 
tries, is but a grain of sand on the high field of 
immensity. The other teaches me that every 
grain of sand may harbor within it the tribes 
and the families of abusy population. The one 
declares the insignificance of the world I tread 
upon. The other redeems it from all its insig- 
nificance ; for it tells me that in the leaves of 
every forest, and in the flowers of every garden, 
and in the waters of every rivulet, there are 
worlds teeming with life, and numberless as are 
the glories of the firmament. The one suggests 
that beyond and above all that is visible to man 
there may lie fields of creation which sweep 
immeasurably along and carry the impress of 
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the Almighty’s hand to the remotest scenes of 
the universe. The other suggests that within 
and beneath all that minuteness which the aided 
eye of man has been able to explore there may 
be a region of invisibles ; and that, could we 
draw aside the mysterious curtain which shrouds 
it from our senses, we might there see a theatre 
of asmany wonders as astronomy has unfolded, 
a universe within the compass of a point so 
small as to elude all the powers of the micro- 
scope, but where the wonder-working God finds 
room for the exercise of all His attributes, where 
He can raise another mechanism of worlds, and 
fill and animate them all with the evidences of 
His glory. Then I can no longer resist the 
conclusion that it would bea transgression of 
sound argument, as well as a daring of impiety, 
to draw a limit around the doings of this un- 
searchable God ; and should a professed reve- 
lation from heaven tell me of an act of conde- 
scension in behalf of some separate world, so 
wonderful that angels desired to look into it, 
and the eternal Son had to move from His seat 
of glory to carry it into accomplishment, all I 
ask is the evidence of such a revelation ; for, let 
it tell me as much as it may of God letting 
Himself down for the benefit of one single prov- 
ince of His dominions, this is no more than 
what I see lying scattered in numberless ex- 
amples before me, and meeting me in every walk 
of observation ; and now that the microscope 
has unveiled the wonders of another region, I 
see strewed around me, with a profusion which 
baffles my every attempt to comprehend it, the 
evidence that there is no one portion of the uni- 
verse of God too minute for His notice nor too 
humble for the visitations of His care. T. C. 

14. Much less shall E. If all powers of 
earth and heaven are unable to stand against 
Him, how then could I? 

15. My adversary, the person who contends 
with mein judgment. Jobmeans that, were he 
conscious of perfect innocence, the might and 
wisdom of his adversary would leave him no 
option but supplication. Cook.——Though he 
vindicated his own integrity to his friends, and 
would not yield that he was a hypocrite and a 
wicked man, as they suggested, yet he would 
never plead it as his righteousness before God. 
I will never venture upon the covenant of in- 
nocency, nor think to come off by virtue of 
that. Job knew so much of God, and knew so 
much of himself, that he durst not insist upon 
his own justification before God. H. 

16. The meaning of this verse is: If God 
really answered my appeal and permittted me 
to stand at the bar and plead my cause against 
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Him, I could not rely upon His hearing me ; for 
that would involve an inconceivable condescen- 
sion. Job, it must be noted, does not either re- 
nounce God or his own integrity, but he trenches 
on the grievous sin of imputing to Him a real 
disregard of justice. Such words must not be 
taken as a deliberate conclusion, but partly as 
the wandering of a maddened and embittered 
spirit, partly as the struggles of a perplexed 
mind. 

17. For. Literally, Who ; but our transla- 
tio. preserves the sense. Job argues that God 
would not hearken to his supplication from the 
fact that He now pursues him with unceas- 
ing calamities. Cook. Without cause. 
Without any extraordinary guilt which should 
procure such punishment. Clark. Without 
cause. This consideration defines Job’s issue 
with the friends ; and we, who know the Pro- 
logue, know that Job, on God’s own confession, 
has pronounced truly. This is no plea of sin- 
lessness ; Job would not make such a plea ; but 
a complaint of multiplied wounds—punishment 
far beyond its desert. All sense of proportion 
between desert and punishment is lost in this ex- 
perience. J. F. G. 

17, 18. Here, no doubt, he spake unadvisedly 
with his lips; he reflected on God’s goodness in 
saying that he was not suffered to take his 
breath, while yet he had such good use of his 
reason and speech as to be able to talk thus ; 
and on His justice in saying that it was without 
cause. Yet itis true that, as there are many 
who are chargeable with more sin than the 
common infirmities of human nature, and yet 
feel no more sorrow than that of the common 
calamities of human life ; so there are many who 
feel more than the common calamities of human 
life, and yet are conscious to themselves of no 
more than the common infirmities of human 
nature. H. 

Job's fundamental position is thoroughly false 
—that God is merciless, disposing of men in 
sheer arbitrary exercise of power, irrespective 
of all human worthiness or unworthiness, Could 
he have looked into that council chamber of 
heaven, he would have learned how God de- 
lights in the way of an upright man, and honors 
all sincere efforts to serve Him. He would have 
seen himself not as a victim of righteous retri- 
bution, but as a witness for God, by whom 
God would prove that He could inspire a char- 
acter which would serve Him for nought. YV. 

20-24. These verses assert a great truth, but 
in a spirit which makes it a virtual untruth, 
From the certain truth that all men are guilty 
in God’s sight, equally unable to resist His 
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power or to sustain His judgment, Job draws 
the false inference that they are all involved in 
one condemnation, those who in a true though 
relative sense are perfect, and those who are 
altogether wicked. Cook. 

20. Though I be perfect, it shall 
prove me perverse. Observe hence that 
famous Gospel doctrine, No man can be justified 
before God by the works of the law. It is as 
noble a proof of free justification in the Old Tes- 
tament as any inthe New. Caryl.Mine 
own mouth shall condemn me. Has 
the outside world been entirely fair and just in 
its judgments of the Church? Has it not 
judged Christianity by imperfect disciples, and 
has it not condemned these imperfect disciples 
because they are not what they never pretended 
to be? Has it not criticised half-finished work, 
and condemned, not only the work, but Chris- 
tianity itself, because this work was not up to 
the sample ? It is very common to hear men 
say that such and such a Christian is no better 
than the average of people outside of the Chris- 
tian Church, thus condemning the genuineness 
of his character because he is not a perfect Chris- 
tian. As Christians cannot by any possibility 
be perfected on the instant, the large majority 
must be in various stages of progress—nay, 
most of this large majority are not even half 
finished. The Christian Church itself is a piece 
of unfinished work, and every individual mem- 
ber is the same. I never knew a Christian to 
set himself up asa pattern. So far as I know 
they are very shy of pretension, and deprecate 
nothing more than the thought that anybody 
should take them for finished specimens of the 
work of Christianity in human life and charac- 
ter. J. G. Holland. 

23, 24. He will mock at the trial 
of the innocent. A fearful arraignment 
of the Divine government in two distinct 
counts: (1) If, in the course of affairs, the 
scourge slay the innocent, instead of saving or 
even pitying them He (God) laughs at their 
sufferings; and (2) instead of overthrowing 
and punishing the wicked, He gives the earth 
into their hands, while the judges themselves, 
by whom a better judgment should be meted 
out, are blinded so that they cannot administer 
justly. Curry. 

23. He charges God with mocking at their 
perplexity, the temptation which besets them 
to question His goodness and wisdom, Jerome 
says truly : “‘ There is in the whole book noth 
ing harsher than this ;’’ it is a Titanic outbreak 
of unutterable woe. 

24, He covereth, So that they cannot 
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discern between good and evil; the wrong is 
not merely committed with impunity, but 
altogether escapes the notice of those whose 
duty it is to administer justice. The second 
clause should be rendered: Jf it be not He, 
who then ts it? Cook.——If God does not 
do that—well, then, who is it? Can it be de- 
nied this puzzling, shocking phenomenon 
must ultimately come from Him? Hwald.—— 
Others besides Job have asked such questions. 
A. B.D. 

The very confusions that are in the world are 
an argument for the power of God ; for, seeing 
the world continue in the midst of such con- 
fusions, it shows there is a mighty power balanc- 
ing those confusions so exactly that they cannot 
ruin the world. If there were not an overruling 
power in God, wicked men ruling would soon 
ruin all. There are mysteries of providence as 
well as of faith, and many are as much troubled 
to interpret what God doeth as what He hath 
spoken. Caryl. 

In this passage Job’s spirit reaches the lowest 
abyss of its alienation from God. From this 
time onward his mind is calmer, and the moral 
idea of God begins to reassert its place in his 
thoughts. Here God appears to him as a mere 
omnipotent power, with a bias, if He have one, 
to evil and cruelty, and he speaks of Him dis- 
tantly as “‘ He.’’ His conception is but the re- 
flection of his own case, as he conceived it, flung 
over the world, though his conception of his 
own case was false. In these verses Job tray- 
erses directly the maxim of his friends in re- 
gard to the discriminating righteousness of God, 
and the examples which he cites he might have 
used to demolish their theory. But he is little 
concerned with their theory here ; later he does 
use his examples to drive them from the field. 
But here he is occupied with himself, with the 
impossibility of making his innocence, which he 
is conscious of, to appear and be admitted ; for, 
of course, to himself and to all others his afilic- 
tions were the testimony of God to his guilt. 
And thus, though in the last verses his view ex- 
tends to the world in general, he comes back in 
v. 25 to himself. A. B. D. 

25-35. The rapidity with which life flects 
away, and the greatness of his sorrows, make it 
impossible for Job to accept consolation ; while 
the certainty of his condemnation, should he ap- 
peal for justice, makes expostulation or defence 
utterly useless ; what he needs is an wmpire, a 
daysman, standing between him and God, and 
a cessation of the infliction and terrors of Divine 
wrath ; then he might plead his cause without 
fear of the result. Thus in the very depth of 
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misery there comes (not, indeed, a hope, but) an 
aspiration for a Mediator. Cook. 

25, 26. Schultens very ingeniously suggests 
that Job compares the days of his prosperity in 
three several degrees with what we esteem the 
swiftest in the three elements—namely, with 
the quick despatches of the post by land ; with 
the more expeditious motion of papyr-vessels by 
sea ; and, which exceeds them both for swift- 
ness, with the flight of the eagle in the air to his 
prey. Chappelow.—_Swifter than a post. 
We must not think of any organized plan for the 
regular transmission of letters, but simply of the 
speed with which a courier charged with a 
Special message, oral or written, travels. We 
suppose that Job had in view the speed of a man 
mounted on a swift dromedary—the animal 
usually employed in the regions where Job 
dwelt. Aitto—How swift the motion of 
time !—it is always upon the wing, hastening to 
its period; it stays for no man. What little 
need have we of pastimes, and what great need 
to redeem time, when time runs on so fast 
toward eternity, which comes as time goes ! 

27, 28. It is easy to preach patience to 
those that are in trouble, and to tell them they 
must forget their complaints and comfort them- 
selves ; but it is not so soon done as said. Fear 
and sorrow are tyrannizing things, not easily 
brought into the subjection they ought to be 
kept in to religion and right reason. H. 

29. He forms for himself a gloomy, horrible 
representation of a God of absolute power, who 
rules and directs not according to objective 
standards of right, but according to the prompt- 
ings of an arbitrary will subject to no restraint. 
It is the ‘‘ just God”’ absolutely, in essence dis- 
joined from all kindness and love, disposing of 
the destinies of men in accordance with an un- 
conditional arbitrary decree, irrespective of all 
moral worthiness or unworthiness ; such is the 
Being whom Job here delineates, and before 
whose hostile assaults on his person, guiltless 
as he knows himself to be, he recoils in shud- 
dering anguish. Zéckler.——But his complaint 
of God as implacable and inexorable was by no 
means to be excused. It was the language of 
his corruption. He knew better things, and at 
another time would have been far from harbor- 
ing any such hard thoughts of God as now broke 
in upon his spirit, and broke out in these pas- 
sionate complaints. Good men do not always 
speak like themselves ; but God considers their 
frame and the strength of their temptations ; 
gives them leave afterward to unsay it by re- 
pentance, and will not lay it to their charge. H. 

30. The thought suggested is that Job could 
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really clear himself of guilt, but that his justifi- 
cation would be useless; it would not stand 
God’s judgment. In this, as throughout the 
passage, there is the recognition of a real and 
universal truth, but partially understood, and 
perverted by natural passion and infirmity. Job 
has a right, so far as regards his friends, to 
maintain his integrity ; on the other hand, he is 
right in believing that no human being can be 
held innocent in God's sight ; but the former 
conviction is bound up with feelings which need 
chastening, the latter leads him to the inference 
that moral differences.are disregarded by the 
Almighty. Cook. 

30, 38. These words are capable of a good 
construction. If we be ever so industrious to 
justify ourselves before men and to preserve our 
credit with them, if we keep our hands ever so 
clean from the pollutions of gross sin which fall 
under the eye of the world ; yet God, who knows 
our hearts, can charge us with so much secret 
sin as will forever take off all our pretensions to 
purity and innocency, and make us see ourselves 
odious in the sight of the holy God. Paul, 
while a Pharisee, made his hands very clean ; 
but when the commandment came and discov- 
ered to him his heart-sins, that plunged him in 
the ditch. H. 

32-34. The preceding verses described how 
unavailing all Job's efforts were to make out his 
innocence in the face of the fixed resolution of 
God to hold him guilty. Now Job comes back 
to what is the real difficulty—God is not a man 
like himself. A.B. D.—Take Job's view of 
God, as the magnificent words (vs. 5-12) describe 
Him, overturning the mountains, shaking the 
earth, scaling the stars, striding upon the heights 
of the sea, and bringing this tremendous energy 
to bear in afflicting a poor, weak son of man, and 
do you wonder that he cried out for some one to 
stand between him and that awful power and 
holiness? V. 

32. He is not a man, like me, this character- 
istic of God, removing Him from all human 
standards and conceptions, and making justice 
and mercy as between God and man mere empty 
names, is the ultimate root of Job’s problem. 
His deeply felt need, which his unexplained 
punishment makes palpable, is that God should 
be like man—that there should be some common 
ground of understanding between them. Thus 
his outreach from the depths is Messianic. 

33. Nor is there any Daysman—only a neg- 
ative assertion this, but noteworthy as suggest- 
ing what would solve his problem if only it were 
true, and especially noteworthy as originating 
with the human, with Job. And though only 
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negative, yet itis to him such « fascinating idea 
that he broods upon it, and turns it over in his 
mind, and finally comes to believe and assert it. 
Dene 

Daysman. Or umpire. In some of the 
northern parts of England, any arbitrator, 
umpire, or elected judge is commonly termed 
a diesman or daysman. The word “ day” in 
alf idioms signifies judgment. Hammond. 
That might lay his hand upen us 
both. ‘“ The laying the hand, like a just um- 
pire, on both parties,’’ implies a coercive power 
to enforce the execution of his decrees ; this no 
one could have on the Almighty ; it was there- 
fore vain to contend with Him. Scott.——There 
is no prophecy of the- Incarnation in these 
verses. But there isa cry of the human heart 
amidst its troubles that it might meet and see 
God as a man. Then man’s relation to Him 
might be understood and adjusted. That the 
cry is uttered under a misconception of God and 
of the meaning of His providence does not make 
the expression of man’s need any the less real 
or touching, for in our great darkness here mis- 
conceptions of God prevail so much over true 
conceptions of Him. A. B. D. 

This complaint that there was not any days- 
man is, in effect, a wish that there were, and so 
the LXX read it : Oh, that there were a mediator 
between us! Job would gladly refer the matter, 
but no creature was capable of being a referee, 
and therefore he must even refer it still to God 
Himself, and resolve to acquiesce in His judg- 
ment. Our Lord Jesus is the blessed Daysman, 
who has mediated between heaven and earth, 
has laid His hand upon us both ; to Hira the 
Father has committed all judgment, and we 
must ; but this matter was not then brought to 
so clear alight as it isnow by the Gospel, which 
leaves no room for such a complaint as this. 
H.——There is, indeed, a Daysman betwixt 
God and man, but God Himself hath appointed 
Him. His own good-will and free grace moy- 
ing Him thereunto, He stands engaged in the 
bonds of everlasting truth and faithfulness to 
perform what Jesus Christ, as Mediator, should 
ask for us. Unto Him we may safely commit 
our cause and our souls with that assurance of 
the apostle, ‘‘I know whom I have believed, 
and am persuaded that He is able to keep that 
which I have committed unto Him against that 
day.”” Christ, God-man, is umpire between 
God and man. What we trust Him with shail 
not miscarry ; He will make our cause good and 
our persons acceptable before God in that great 
day. Caryl. 

Job simply tells over again the old, old story of 
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the human heart : God is so remote, His majesty 
and power so transcendent, that direct approach 
to Him is impossible unless in something or 
some one the two lives and the two conditions 
meet and blend, so that a daysman may stand 
between, with one hand on weak, ignorant man, 
and the other touching the Divine throne itself 
and interpreting the one life to the other. This 
demand for a mediator is backed and urged by 
two great interlinked facts—sin and suffering. 

Christ steps forth from the darkness 
which veils Calvary and says to the great host 
of the suffering : ‘‘ Here is suffering which is 
not retribution, suffering ministered by perfect 
love and issuing in power and purity.”” We 
need, our great humanity needs, such a days- 
man, partaker of both natures, the Divine and 
the human, to show us suffering on its heavenly 
as well as on its earthly side, and to flood its 
earthly side with heavenly light by the revela- 
tion. The transfigured and the crucified Christ 
are one and thesame. Suffering and glory blend 
in Him unto greater glory, and through Him 
God’s suffering servant learns that he suffers 
with Him that they may be glorified together. 
In Him we have the human experience of sor- 
row and its Divine interpretation. Job’s long- 
ing, therefore, is literally and fully met. To the 
ery that comes from that far-off wreck of earthly 
happiness, ‘‘ He is not a man, as I am,”’ we can 
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answer to-day, ‘“‘He 7s aman.’ To the words, 
“There is no daysman to lay his hand upon us 
both,’’ we answer, ‘‘ There is one God, and one 
Mediator between God and man, the Man Christ 
Jesus.”” Vincent. 

34, 35. If God would only remove his pain 
from him for a brief space (Job pleads), so that 
he might recover himself for self-defence, and 
if He (God) would not stifle his (Job’s) words, 
as they come freely forth from his lips, by con- 
fronting him with His overwhelming majesty, 
then he would fearlessly speak for himself ; for 
I am not conscious of such a moral condition as 
compels me to remain dumb before Him. His 
self-consciousness makes him desire that the 
possibility of answering for himself might be 
granted him ; and, since he is weary of life, and 
has renounced all claim for its continuance, he 
will at least give his complaints free course, and 
pray the Author of his sufferings that He would 
not permit him to die the death of the wicked, 
contrary to the testimony of his own conscience. 
Delitzsch.Let us not blame Job for his im- 
patience and irreverent language until we have 
carefully examined our own hearts in the times 
of trial like those which he endured. Let us 
not infer that he was worse than other men un- 
til we are placed in similar circumstances, and 
are able to manifest better feelings than he did. 
Barnes, 
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1 My soul is weary of my life ; 
I will give free course to my complaint ; 
I will speak in the bitterness of my soul. 
2 I will say unto God, Do not condemn me ; 
Shew me wherefore thou contendest with me. 
3 Is it good unto thee that thou shouldest op- 
press, 
That thou shouldest despise the work of thine 
hands, 
And shine upon the counsel of the wicked ? 
4 Hast thou eyes of flesh, 
Or seest thou as man seeth ? 
5 Are thy days as the days of man, 
Or thy years as man’s days, 
6 That thou inquirest after mine iniquity, 
And searchest after my sin, 
7 Although thou knowest that I am_ not 
wicked ; 
And there is none that can deliver out of thine 
hand ? 








8 Thine hands have framed me and fashioned 
me 
Together round about ; yet thou dost destroy 
me. 
9 Remember, I beseech thee, that thou hast 
fashioned me as clay ; 
And wilt thou bring me into dust again ? 
10 Hast thou not poured me out as milk, 
And curdled me like cheese ? 
11 Thou hast clothed me with skin and flesh, 
And knit me together with bones and sinews. 
12 Thou hast granted me life and favour, 
And thy visitation hath preserved my spirit. 
13 Yet these things thou didst hide in thine 
heart ; : 
I know that this 7s with thee : 
14 If I sin, then thou markest me, 
And thou wilt not acquit me from mine in- 
iquity. 
15 If I be wicked, woe unto me ; 
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And if I be righteous, yet shall I not lift up | 19 I should have been as though I had not 


my head ; 
Being filled with ignominy 
And looking upon mine affliction. 
16 And if my head exalt itself, thou huntest me 
as a lion : 
And again thou shewest thyself marvellous 
upon me. 

17 Thou renewest thy witnesses against me, 
And increasest thine indignation upon me ; 
Changes and warfare are with me. 

18 Wherefore then hast thou brought me forth 

out of the womb ? 
Ihad given up the ghost, and no eye had 
seen me. 


Chap. 10. Job’s new appeal to God, in the 
form of an effort to discover what in the Divine 
nature it can be that will explain his terrible 
sufferings. 

The chapter attaches itself closely to the last 
words of chap. 9, precisely as chap. 7 to the end 
of chap. 6. Chap. 9 ended with the expression 
of the feeling on Job’s part of his own inno- 
cence, and at the same time of the feeling that 
God had determined to hold him guilty. Added 
to this was the feeling of his helplessness to 
make his innocence appear against God’s power 
and majesty. After a slight pause, perhaps, 
these mixed feelings gather new volume in his 
mind, and he breaks out, perplexed and bafiled, 
my soul is weary of my life. Then commences an 
appeal unto God in which one supposition after 
another is hazarded as to what in God’s nature 
it is that is the secret of Job’s sufferings, each 
supposition being refuted by being seen to be in 
contradiction to God’s true nature. The whole 
thus forms a very impassioned argument with 
God founded on His own nature. 

First, Job appeals to God not to make him 
guilty by mere arbitrary will, but if He have 
cause against him to reveal it(v. 2). Then with 
a strong feeling of his own innocence he asks if 
it be a pleasure to God to oppress and reject the 
just and smile upon the wicked? Canitbe that 
God finds pleasure in this (v. 3)? Then he 
wonders if God have eyes of flesh, subject to 
illusion and error, so that He mistakes the inno- 
cent for the guilty ; or if He be short-lived, like 
men, and must gratify His vengeance on suspi- 
cion lest His victim should escape Him—though, 
in truth, none of this could be, for He knew 
Job’s innocence, and none could deliver from 
His hand (vs. 4-7), Then the mention of His 
““hands”’ suggests to Job, and he brings it be- 
fore God, the strange contradiction in God’s 
treatment of him—His hands fashioned him 





been ; 
I should have been carried from the womb 
to the grave. 
20 Are not my days few ? cease then, 
And let me alone, that I may take comfort a 
little, 
21 BeforeI go whence I shall not return, 
Hven to the land of darkness and of the 
shadow of death ; 
22 The land dark as midnight ; 
The land of the shadow of death, without 
any order, 
And where the light is as midnight. 


once like a precious vessel, and now He reduces 
him to dust again (v. 8)! This contradiction, 
vividly put in v. 8, is thenenlarged upon. Job 
recalis God’s remembrance to past times, how 
He wonderfully began his being in the womb, 
and with a careful and minute tenderness fash- 
ioned all his parts, forming him with a prodigal 
expenditure of skill; and then when a living 
man hedged him about with lovingkindness and 
guarded his spirit with constant oversight (vs. 
9-12). The contradiction between this gracious 
guidance in the past and God’s present treat- 
ment of him utterly baffles Job, and he leaps to 
the desperate conclusion that. all that he now 
suffers had always been designed by God, and 
that even while expending His greatest skiil 
upou him He had been cherishing this deep pur- 
pose of plaguing him. With an elaborate 
minuteness Job goes over this Divine scheme 
(vs. 13-17), and ashe realizes it to himself in de- 
tailing it, he finally cries out in despair, why God 
ever gave him life at all (vs. 18, 19)? and begs 
for a little easing of his pain before he goes into 
the land of darkness (vs. 20; 21); concluding 
with some terrible touches concerning that 
gloomy land, where the light is as darkness (v. 
22). A. B. D. 

1. The only ease of a troubled soul is to pour 
out complaints unto God. It will be ease to the 
mind to open up the grief to any, but far more 
to open it up to God. Job’s complaint here is 
the laying forth of his present burden ; what he 
felt and what he feared ; even the wrestling of 
his faith and sense, brought forth before God in 
such wordsas he feels the battle within, the bat-_ 
tle betwixt sense and reason or suggestion on the 
one hand, faith and God’s spirit on the other 
hand. The wrestling of these two makes up a 
complaint. ‘‘ My soul is weary of my life’ — 
this is sense’s part ; it says that it is best to be 
dead and out of pain ; which lets us see that in 
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the day of sore trouble and grief sense will cr y 
out, ““ God, if I were dead !’’ But this is the 
voice of nature, and not God’s voice. Dickson. 

Do not quarrel with your lot in life. Do not 
complain of its never-ceasing cares, its petty 
environment, the vexations you have to stand, 
the small and sordid souls you have to live and 
work with. That is the practice which God ap- 
points you ; and itishaving its work in making 
you patient, and humble, and generous, and un- 
selfish, and kind, and courteous. Do not grudge 
the hand that is moulding the still too shapeless 
image within you. It is growing more beauti- 
ful, though you see it not, and every touch of 
temptation may add to its perfection. There- 
fore, keep in the midst of life. Do not isolate 
yourself. Be among men, and among things, 
and among troubles, and difficulties, and ob- 
stacles. Character grows in the stream of the 
world’s life. That chiefly is where men are to 
learn love. H. Drummond. 

2. I will say unto God. Faith takes 
him up again and bids him speak of his com- 
plaint to God ; complain ¢o Him, and not of Him. 
In straits we may complain to God, but not of 
God. Therefore, say not to others, God hath 
dealt thus and thus with me; but go to Him- 
self, for thou wilt be warmliest heard of Him- 
self. And be sure thisshall both give ease, and 
make God to say that He is thy salvation ; that 
He will neither leaye thee nor forsake thee, and 
bid thee call on Him in the day of thy trouble, 
and Heshall hearthee. Do not condemn 
me. The voice of sense is, that I am con- 
demned ; but faith says, Lord, Thou wilt not 
condemn me, but absolve me ; which also shows 
that faith doth not abide to be condemned or 
separated from God. Show me, Albeit 
faith cannot see a reason why it is thus handled, 
yet it will not yield to sense, nor to men’s words, 
nor to appearances of God’s anger ; albeit it can- 
not particularly refute all challenges, yet it yields 
not, but speirs at God, how it can be? and rests 
- not till it finds satisfaction. Dickson. 

It is because Job so thoroughly believes in 
God that God’s attitude perplexes and affrights 
him. He is troubled because God’s character is 
seemingly impugned by his affliction. He 
is confident that God has an explanation for him 
if he can but get to God and plead his cause. VY. 

3. Is it beseeming—that is, worthy of God as 
God? At the outset of his misery Job would 
not ‘‘ attribute aught unbeseeming to God”’ 
(1 : 22). Neither does he here ; he does rather 
what is more honest and open, goes straight to 
God with his difficulty and seeks explanation 
by some principle that he can understand. It 
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is like Abraham’s question, ‘Shall not the 
Judge of all the earth do right?” That Thou 
shouldst oppress. Notice that Job uses the word 
presupposing his innocence ; not punish, as if 
he were guilty. J. F. G. 

He thinks it unbecoming the goodness of God 
and the mercifulness of His nature to deal so 
hardly with His creature as to lay upon him 
more thanhecanbear. Ts it good unto Thee that 
Thou shouldst oppress ? Now, Lord, what is the 
meaning of this? Such is Thy nature that this 
cannot be a pleasure to Thee ; and such is Thy 
name that it cannot be an honor to Thee ; why, 
then, dealest Thou thus with me? Far be it 
from Job to think that God did him wrong, but 
he is quite at a loss how to reconcile His provi- 
dences with His justice, as good men have often 
been, and must wait until the day shall declare 
it. Let us, therefore, now harbor no hard 
thoughts of God, because we shall then see there 
was nocauseforthem. H. Sense says to Job 
that for all his righteousness God will cast him 
off, oppress and despise him ; that itis but boot- 
less to reckon rights or wrongs with God, for 
He is risen in angeragainst him. But the voice 
of faith says God will not oppress, despise, or cast 
off ; for his interrogation proves it ; his asking 
if it can be imports a denial that it can be. It 
lets us see that whatever sense says against God, 
faith says the clean contrary. Dickson. 

4-6. The force of this argument rests upon 
Job’s conviction that God is omniscient, and 
from everlasting to everlasting ; so that, in fact, 
its very audacity proves inner faith. Cook. 
There is a strong battle in Job’s breast. Sense 
said one thing to him, suggestion and his friends 
said the same, and he had only the grip of faith 
to stick by. And now, here he sticks by faith, 
and will not quit his grips; and therefore he 
speaks thus. Out of this questioning, we learn 
that the man who has learned God’s nature and 
properties will be better furnished with matter 
of dispute in his tentation about God’s provi- 
dence ; for all this dispute and questioning 
which Job has is grounded upon his knowledge 
of God. He had learned God’s attributes so 
tightly, as from them he could dispute his mat- 
ter accurately, and from these affirm that it 
could not be as his friends alleged. Therefore, 
provide yourselves in time with the knowledge 
of God, that in the day of trial yemay make use 
of it. Dickson. 

7. Thou Kknowest that I am not 
wicked. He had already owned himself a 
sinner and guilty before God, but he here stands 
to it that he was not wicked, not devoted to sin, 
not an enemy to God, not a dissembler in his 
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religion—that he had not wickedly departed from 
his God (Psalm 18 : 21). Here see what ought 
to quiet us under our troubles ; that it is to no 
purpose to contend with Omnipotence. What 
will abundantly comfort us, if we are able to 
appeal to God, as Job here, ‘‘ Lord, I cannot say 
that I am not wanting or I am not weak ; but 
through grace I can say, [am not wicked ; Thou 
knowest I am not, for Thou knowest I love 
Thee.” WH.—wWhere he is thus strenuous in 
asserting his integrity, it is only in opposition to 
the notion which those mistaken friends had en- 
tertained of him—that-he had been guilty of 
some gross sins which he had the art to hide 
from the world, but that he was in reality a 
wicked man and a hypocrite in his behavior. 
This is what Job utterly denies and disclaims ; 
though he nowhere arrogates to himself perfect 
innocence or freedom from sin. Peters. 

A renewed man may know a change in him- 
self, the begun work of God in himself, albeit 
it be not clear at all times, but will ofttimes be so 
put in the mist as he wots not what to say ; but 
when he gets liberty to look about him, he may 
pronounce of God’s work in him and (as Job here) 
appeal to God and say that he is not wicked. 
An honest, sincere man will be bold with God. 
An honest man is not a sinless man, but one 
who, as he shall answer to God, strives against 
all known sin in private and in public; and 
when he is overcome in sin is never at rest till 
he be sure that God is pacified and has assur- 
ance of a remission granted. He tells God 
whatever he feels or fears, puts God on all his 
counsels, goes to Him in all his distresses ; counts 
God so merciful and good, that he will go to 
Him ; so constant that He will not, cannot 
change, and still justifies God to be what He has 
spoken of Himself in His Word. Such a man 
will get liberty to tell all his mind to God, and 
God will not mistake him or captiously snap at 
his words, but expound them favorably. As 
he construes God according to His mind, so God 
construes him according to his aim and desire. 
Therefore, be honest before God, for there is no 
beguiling of Him. Study plain dealing with 
God. If there be great wickedness in your heart, 
tell Him of it. Tell Him that it is stiff, stubborn, 
and backward ; or that it is borne down with 
naughty burdens, and will not take on a better 
burden. Let God be thy confidant in all, and 
whatever thou would have close kept commit 
that to Him. Dickson. 

8-12. The vividness with which God’s proc- 
ess of creation is conceived and portrayed is an 
indication of the keenness with which Job 
realizes the awful inconsistency that confronts 
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him. The wantonness of the destruction height- 
ens his sense of the wonderfulness of creation. 
J. F. G. : 

9. Remember that Thou hast made 
me? Now Job begins to plea God with reasons 
and arguments ; and as his first, he takes hold 
of God by the far end of the band of creation, and 
by that draws strength to himself and confidence 
to look for mercy. 

12. Granted me favor. Count every- 
thing received of God a favor, so nothing 
shall make thee impatient as to storm when He 
gives or takes ; for if He take, it is the loosing 
of some burden off us; if He strike, it is but 
the surgeon’s lancet ; if He gives a bitter cup, 
it is healing. Those who construe all that 
God doeth to be out of love are God’s friends. 
Dickson. 

God maintains us ; having lighted the lamp 
of life, He does not leave it to burn upon its 
own stock, but continually supplies it with fresh 
oil ; “ Thy visitation has preserved my spirtt, 
kept me alive, protected me from the adversa- 
ries of life, the death we are in the midst of, 
and the dangers we are continually exposed 
to; and blessed me with all the necessary sup- 
ports of life and the daily supplies it needs and 
craves.’ H. 

1%. “‘ And these things hast Thou hid in 
Thy heart.’’ That is, Albeit now, Lord, Thou 
seemest to be wroth and about to destroy me, 
and to forget all the pains Thou hast taken in 
forming of me; yet I believe Thou hast some 
love to me, which Thou had when Thou formed 
me. I know that same care Thou had in fash- 
ioning of me continues ; albeit Thou seem to 
destroy me, yet love is hid in Thy breast. Job 
is put to a trial when God hides. It lets us see 
that the time of God’s hiding of His love is the 
proper time of faith’s trial. See here the pierc- 
ing look of Job’s faith !_ It passeth in by God’s 
hand to his heart ; which lets us see that faith 
looks more to God’s Word than to His work, 
and more to His heart than to His hand, and 
to that which is hid than to that which is 
seen. 

14, 15. Job is put to search himself in his 
afflictions. We see that afflictions are sent, 
that we may be put to a search what the matter 
can mean. We see that in the search he says: 
“Tam either dealt with as a man guilty of sins 
unrepented, or a righteous, tried, and humble 
man. If it bethe punishment of a wicked man,| 
then woe’s me; woe, and double woe to me! 
But in this my comfort abides, that I am not 
wicked. If I be righteous, yet will I not lift 
mine head—that is, if the Lord be trying me 
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as a righteous man, I know it is but to humble 
me, and I am content it be so.’’ Think not 
that God hath not heard you because ye cannot 
get rest, for herein ye are mistaken, seeing Job, 
accepted of God, and humbled before Him, is 
yet restless in his mind, that he may be experi- 
mentally humbled, and patient till the delivery 
come. Out of this last we see albeit a man 
be righteous, yet is he not freed from correc- 
tion—and here stands the dispute between Job 
and his friends. For Job affirms that a man 
indeed may be righteous and yet hardly handled 
by God’s afflicting hand ; but they, not having 
seen the like in their experience, hold the con- 
trary ; yet Job’s ground holds fast. Dickson. 

16, 17. The outward evils inflicted on him 
he connects with his own inward conflicts, to 
which he ascribes every renewal and aggrava- 
tion of them. Thy witnesses—the evils which 
he was suffering, regarded as evidences of God’s 
displeasure ; the fundamental error in his, as 
well as his friends’ view of God’s dealings with 
him. Conant.——That which made his afflic- 
- tions most grievous was that he felt God’s in- 
dignation in them ; that was it that made them 
taste so bitter and lie so heavy. They were 
God’s witnesses against him, tokens of His dis- 
pleasure ; this made the sores of his body 
wounds in his spirit. His affliction increased, 
and God’s indignation in the affliction ; he 
found himself no way better ; these witnesses 
were renewed against him, that if one did not 
reach to convict him another might. Changes 
and war were against him. H. 

18. Consider what guiltiness is in this pas- 
sion and reasonless speech of Job’s: ‘‘ Where- 
fore brought Thou me forth?’ It is a reprov- 
ing of God’s work, a finding fault with God’s 
providence, a casting down of all that God had 
done to him or by him. Job can draw no com- 
fort to himself from anything that is befallen 
him in this life, or from any good that he has 
done, nor from anything God has done to him ; 
so doth passion blind men in all that God has 
done to them, or by them. We see that in the 
day of trial, from bygone experiences, we may 
find no comfort. It must be fresh furniture 
that will do thy turn ; that thou may have it, 
depend upon God at all times and in every case. 
Out of Job’s error learn we, whatever comes 
on us, rue we never that we are inlife. Say 
not, it is better never to have had children 
or riches than to have had them and then to be 
taken away, for God has wise reasons both for 
giving and taking. Be not so foolish as to mis- 
interpret any past work or gift of God. Dick- 
son. 
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20-22. The frenzy spends itself here, and 
dies away intoa plaintive wail of remonstrance, 
like that of an exhausted child. Once more he 
takes up the theme of chap. 3, lamenting that 
he ever saw the light, and praying for a little 
respite and rest ere he goes hence to be no more. 
Vincent. 

21, 22. Job accumulates epithets to express 
the sense of utter blackness and desolation of 
the state which he deliberately prefers to life in 
misery—-each word has its peculiar horror ; 
darkness (Gen. 1 : 2), such as was on the face 
of the waters before light was; ‘‘ shadow of 
death,”’ a word originally meaning ‘“‘ deep 
shade,’’ but modified in form and signification 
so as to express the blackness of death ; then 
returning to the same thought, and bringing 
out its full significance, ‘‘a land gloomy as 
blackness itself, the blackness of the shadow of 
death ;” then the “‘ without order,”’ the return, 
as it were, to chaotic disorder, the tohwu and bohu 
preceding creation; last of all, the darkness 
which, as it were, radiates a hideous mockery 
of sunlight, no mere privation of light, but an 
aggressive and active power opposed to the 
abodes lightened by God’s presence and favor. 
Here, again, we feel how important it was that 
the utter blankness of a death without sensation, 
followed by no awakening, should be realized, 
in order that the mind might, in its recoil, grasp 
the hope of immortality. Cook. 

It might seem that Job is now on the high road 
to renounce God, as Satan had predicted he 
would do. But Job does not find renouncing 
God quite soeasy a thing. And he enters upon 
a course in chap. 10 which, though at first it 
appears to take him a step farther in this direc- 
tion, is really the beginning of a retreat. He 
endeavors to set before his mind as broad a 
view of God as he is able, in order that by 
thinking of all that he knows of God he may 
catch the end of some clue to his calamities. 
This makes him realize how much he is still 
sure of in regard to God. And first, he cannot 
doubt that He is all-knowing and omnipotent 
But he goes farther. He cannot help seeing in 
the carefulness and lavish skill with which he 
was fashioned round about in all his being by 
the hands of God, not only wisdom, but a gra- 
cious benevolence, and in the preservation of 
his spirit a providence which was good. And 
he dwells on these things, not in the cold man- 
ner of a philosopher making an induction, but 
with all the fervor of a religious mind, which 
felt that it had fellowship with the Being 
whose goodness it experienced, and still longed 
for this fellowship. Yet God’s present treat- 
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ment of him seemed in contradiction to all this. 
Thus Job balances God against Himself. 
there is no other method by which he can reach 
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the light ; and though the balance inclines in 


Yet | one direction meantime, by and by it will in- 


cline in another, A, B.D, . 
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1 Ten answered Zophar the Naamathite, 
and said, 
2 Should not the multitude of words be an- 
swered ? 
And should a man full of talk be justified ? 
8 Should thy boastings make men hold their 
peace ? 
And when thou mockest, shall no man make 
thee ashamed ? 
4 For thou sayest, My doctrine is pure, 
And I am clean in thine eyes. 
5 But Oh that God would speak, 
And open his lips against thee ; 
6 And that he would shew thee the secrets of 
wisdom, 
For he is manifold in understanding ! 
Know therefore that God exacteth of thee 
less than thine iniquity deserveth. 
4% Canst thou by searching find out God ? 
Canst thou find out the Almighty unto per- 
fection ? 
8 It is high as heaven ; what canst thou do? 
Deeper than Sheol ; what canst thou know ? 
9 The measure thereof is longer than the 
earth, 
And broader than the sea. 
10 If he pass through, and shut up, 
And call unto judgment, then who can hin- 
der him ? 
11 For he knoweth vain men: 


OnE after another, these officious friends take 
up their argument against Job; and one after 
another they repeat the same commonplaces of 
their creed. God is just, and, therefore, God 
rewards the righteous and punishes the wicked. 
If a man suffers, he suffers because he deserves 
it. If you do not concede this, they say you 
arraign the justiceof God. Job may have been 
apparently moral, upright, religious, but he 

must have cherished some secret sin; and it is 
this which has called down upon him the ven- 
geance of the Most High. This is their com- 
pendious system of theology. But it is not 
large enough to cover the facts. You cannot 
sum in little the mysteries of the universe. 











He seeth iniquity also, even though he con- 
sider it not. 
12 But vain man is void of understanding, 
Yea, man is born as a wild ass’s colt. 
13 If thou set thine heart aright, 
And stretch out thine hands toward him ; 
14 If iniquity be in thine hand, put it far away, 
And let not unrighteousness dwell in thy tents; 
15 Surely then shalt thou lift up thy face with- 
out spot ; 
Yea, thou shalt be stedfast, and shalt not 
fear : 
16 For thou shalt forget thy misery ; 
Thou shalt remember it as waters that are 
passed away : 
17 And thy life shall be clearer than the noon- 
day ; 
Though there be darkness, it shall be as the 
morning. 
18 And thou shalt be secure, because there is 
hope ; 
Yea, thou shalt search about thee, and shalt 
take thy west in safety. 
19 Also thou shalt lie down, and none shah 
make thee afraid ; 
Yea, many shall make suit unto thee. 
20 But the eyes of the wicked shall fail, 
And they shall have no way to flee, 
And their hope shall be the giving up of the 
ghost. 


You cannot still the anguish of beating hearts, 
crying out for God in their desolate misery, by 
giving them the dead, dry sand of some formula 
which you presumptuously label as the truth. 
It is all too little ; the facts.of God’s world are 
too broad for your system. ‘‘ Who did sin, 
this man or his parents, that he was born blind ? 
Neither did this man sin, nor his parents ; but 
that the works of God might be made manifest 
inhim.’? Perowne. 

Zophar the Naamathite shows a more rude’ 
and less cultivated and proportionately a more 
heated character than the other two. He is the 
most inveterate of Job’s accusers, and he speaks 
wholly without feeling or pity. In substantial 
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argument, he does little more than repeat what 
Bildad has already said ; indeed, his speeches 
are made up rather of invectives and reproaches 
than of new ideas and reasonings. In his sec- 
ond speech—and he has one speech less than the 
others, probably because he could find nothing 
more to say—he betrays manifest signs of ex- 
haustion of matter, without any abatement of 
wrathfulness ; he again repeats with exaggera- 
tion what had already been said; and he cer- 
tainly does himself justice in being the first to 
give over speaking, for it was his turn to an- 
swer Job, when it is stated, in 32:1, that 
“these three men ceased to answer Job.”’ In 
this first speech Zophar falls upon Job open- 
mouthed, with censures still less veiled than 
those of his predecessors. He sneers at him for 
his loquaciousness, denounces him for his lies, 
and explicitly charges him with the renuncia- 
tion of God, or at least with gross impiety in 
daring to assert his own innocence, when the 
Lord’s righteous judgments so plainly declare 
what he is. They had heard enough of Job’s 
estimate of his own character; and Zophar 
much wishes that the Lord would disclose to 
him His estimate of it. But, indeed, He had 
already done so by these His judgments, and 
doubtless God had exacted far less from him 
than his iniquity deserved. Kitio. 

2, 3. Zophar’s indignation rises still higher 
than that of the others ; being a narrower man, 
his views are correspondingly more intense and 
dogmatic. With no pretence of courtesy, he 
characterizes Job as a ‘‘ man of lips,’’ whose 
words are mere babbling and mocking. J. F.G. 

4, He charges him with saying, J am clean 
in Thine eyes. Job had not said so: he had, 
indeed, said, Thou knowest that I am not 
wicked (10:7), but he had also said, J have 
sinned, and never pretended to a spotless per- 
fection.’ He had, indeed, maintained that he 
was not a hypocrite, as they charged him ; 
but to infer thence that he would not own 
himself a sinner was an unfair insinuation. 
We ought to put the best construction on the 
words and actions of our brethren that they 
will bear ; but contenders are tempted to put the 
worst. H. 

5, 6. The words put into Job’s mouth (v. 4) 
give rather Zophar’s brief summary of all the 
previous speeches of Job ; since he, the person 
attacked, spoke more like a teacher than a re- 
pentant learner, it seemed to Zophar as if he 
considered both his doctrine and his life quite 
unimpeachable before God. Both assumptions, 
particularly the first, incense him (Zophar) so 
that he immediately desires the revelation of 
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God to convince Job, by the display of perfect 
wisdom and knowledge, that God still causeth 
much of his guilt to be forgotten—that is, pun- 
ishes him for less than he deserves according to 
strict justice. Hwald.Observe how the 
friends have gathered heat as they proceeded. 
Eliphaz was courteous and indirect, exhorting 
merely to repentance; Bildad spoke of the 
sons’ calamity as just ; Zophar finds Job’s pun- 
ishment less than his desert. J. F. G. 

7-12, Panegyric on the Divine wisdom or 
omniscience. This wisdom cannot be fathomed 
by man (vy. 7). It fillsall things(vs. 8,9). And 
this explains the sudden calamities that befall 
men, for God perceives their hidden wickedness 
(vs. 10, 11). But man is of no understanding 
(v.12). A.B. D.——Zophar launches forth into 
a very noble declaration of the greatness of God 
and theunsearchable wisdom of all His ways, 
whence he argues not only the folly but the 
inexpressible presumption of questioning His 
dealings with man or of refusing to acquiesce 
in His appointments. This portion of Zophar’s 
discourse ‘‘ forms one of the most noted Bible 
passages for reference and repetition in all 
ages.’’ It will be observed that in it Zophar 
makes no attempt to explain the equity of the 
Lord’s dealings with man, but he dwells on the 
greatness and sovereignty of God, and hence 
deduces the duty of man to submit with hum- 
bleness to His decrees. And certain it is that 
the more any one is enabled to realize to his 
own soul a sense of the Divine perfections, the 
less possible it will be for him to allow a re- 
bellious sigh to arise, even under the severest 
pressure of the Lord’s afilictive dispensations. 
Kitto.— Nothing can be more beautiful or true 
than these words abstractly considered ; and it 
is only Zophar’s point of view that makes them 
convict Job of presumption. Job has been try- 
ing to find merely what concerns him as a re- 
sponsible being, something that he feels he has 
aright to know if he is judged on grounds of 
mere justice ; but Zophar identifies this with | 
presumptuous curiosity about God’s hidden 
ways. J. F.G. 

”,. The verse means, Canst thou fathom or 
conceive God? Thespecial side of God’s being, 
which Zophar declares to be unfathomable, is 
His wisdom or omniscience. This is the point 
in question, for it is this which discovers Job’s 
heart and his sins; and Zophar desires to put 
this omniscience before Job to bring him to take 
a right place before it, just as Eliphaz brought 
the holiness of God before him. Literally the 
verse reads: Canst thou find the deeps of (or, 
that which has to be searched out in) God, canst 
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thou reach to the perfection (the outmost, the 
ground of the nature) of the Almighty ? 

8. His wisdom is immeasurable, unfathom- 
able. The words are an exclamation : heights 
of heaven ! what canst thou do ?—thou art im- 
potent before it to scale itor reach it. A, B.D. 
— Literally, ‘‘ heights of heaven ; what doest 
thou? deeper than hell, what knowest thou ?”’ 
t.e., The wisdom of God is as the heights of 
heaven, how canst thou reach it ? deeper than 
Sheol, how canst thou comprehend it? Cook. 

As there is a foolish wisdom, so there is a wise 
ignorance in not prying into God’s ark nor in- 
quiring into things not revealed. I would fain 
know all that I need and all that Imay ; I leave 
God’s secrets to Himself. It is happy for me 
that God makes me one of His court, though 
not of His council. Brshop H—To pry into 
the maze of His counsels, is not only folly in 
man, but presumption even in angels ; like us, 
they are His servants, not His senators ; He holds 
no council but that mystical one of the Trinity, 
wherein though there be three persons, there is 
but one mind, that decrees without contradic- 
tion ; nor needs He any ; His actions are not be- 
got with deliberation, His wisdom naturally 
knows what is best ; His intellect stands ready 
fraught with the superlative and purest ideas 
of goodness ; consultation and election, which 
are two motions in us, make but one in Him, 
His actions springing from His power at the 
first touch of His will. Browne: 

How the Divine Being Himself exists in an 
essential and eternal nature of His own, with- 
out beginning as well as without end ; how He 
can be present at the same moment in every 
point of illimitable space, without excluding any 
one of His creatures from the room it occupies ; 
how, unseen, unfelt by all, He can maintain 
a pervading and intimate acquaintance and con- 
tact with all parts and portions of the universe ; 
how He can be at once all eye, all ear, all pres- 
ence, all energy, yet interfere with none of the 
perceptions and actions of His creatures—this is 
what equally baffles the mightiest and the mean- 
est intellect ; this is the great mystery of the 
universe, which is at once the most certain and 
the most incomprehensible of all things—a truth 
at once enveloped in a flood of light and an 
abyss of darkness! Inexplicable itself, it ex- 
plains all besides ; it casts a clearness on every 
question, accounts for every phenomenon, solves 
every problem, illuminates every depth, and 
renders the whole mystery of existence as per- 
fectly simple as it is otherwise perfectly unin- 
telligible, while itself alone remains in impene- 
trable obscurity !_ After displacing every other 
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difficulty, it remains the greatest of all, in soli- 
tary, unsurmountable, unapproachable gran- 
deur! &. Hail. ‘ 

Does the aspect of nature contradict this doc- 
trine ? Who will presume to deny that the in- 
comprehensible materialism about us, to say 
nothing of the more incomprehensible spiritual- 
ism within us, is just what one would expect to 
find issuing from the hands of an incompre- 
hensible Creator—a being mysteriously without 
a beginning, mysteriously self-existent, mysteri- 
ously able to make the greatest and noblest 
things out of nothing by simple volition, mys- 
teriously all-knowing, mysteriously unfettered in 
the application of His power and knowledge by 
all conditions of space and duration and per- 
sonal presence, mysteriously three in one—in 
short, a being enveloped in a terrible pomp and- 
majesty of sunset-clouds, whose broken lines 
never permit the orb that glorifies them to ap- 
pear, even for a moment, in clear and golden 
contour on our rapt sight. Such a being, set- 
ting out to create, would be (kely to give us the 
present enigmatic universe—nay, would be sure 
to give it. If a Jehovah build the temple of 
nature at all, He will found it on mysteries, 
frame it with mysteries, cover and dome it with 
mysteries, pave and ceil it with a mosaic of 
mysteries — surely He will. And when I am 
told of a being whose own nature is an over- 
whelming problem ; whose attributes have no 
horizon, no zenith, and no nadir ; whose ends 
respect all possible objects and interests, and 
spread themselves out in plans of boundless vast- 
ness whose merest corners and differentials only 
are visible to men of the widest scope ; when I 
am told of Him, and I then place myself out un- 
der nature’s open dome, amid its protean in- 
scrutableness of leaf and star, of whole crowded 
earth and circumventing heavens—the peopled 
heavens where sweep in inextricable maze the 
hurricane hosts of advancing and retreating 
orbs ; and open my soul candidly to all their 
silent suggestions and magnetisms—I feel my- 
self drinking in faith, as the fleece spread out 
under the stars drinks in the dew—I feel that 
the facts give embracing arms to the doctrine ; 
that the actual universe, instead of swearing 
with decisive voice and hand uplift to heaven 
that there is no inscrutable God, significantly 
asks with panting whisper and color that comes 
and goes, ‘‘Is there not such a being ?” Burr. 

If the longer man stretches his line, the deeper 
this awful ocean of life becomes ; if the farther 
his telescope penetrates the heavens, and his 
microscope the earth, the more entirely are all 
his speculations distanced by the magnificence 
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and wisdom of the scene ; if the more searching 
his analysis into principles and second causes, 
he utterly fails to see through them—he always 
finds back of all researches a mysterious power 
which it is utterly impossible for him to grasp or 
comprehend ; if he finds that there is a limit to 
his knowledge, not from the shallowness of the 
subjects but from the nature of his own mental 
faculties, and that the smallest flower that 
springs up at his feet hath that within it which 
eludes the most intense vision of the most vigor- 
ous intellect ; if he sees this to be true, not in one 
or two instances, but in every instance, that 
there is a plastic power which ascends from 
stones to stars, and pervades all creation in its 
wondrous subtility and influence, then he is 
obliged to believe—then he is brought face to 
face with an infinite being, whom by searching 
it is impossible to find out unto perfection ; and 
so the tendency—the uncounteracted force of 
these material studies is to bear him onward to 
a sublime faith in the eternal Creator, and 
prepare his mind for the reception of whatever 
further light He may see fit to shed upon his 
soul. Thus the “‘ unlocking of the gates of 
sense’’ is made ultimately to unlock the gates 
of the spirit to the entrance of the grandest 
views of the infinite Lord. The march of sci- 
ence, other things being equal, will be the tri- 
umph of a lofty and intelligent faith. Who 
have been the famous patriarchs of infidelity, 
the grand masters in this temple of nightshade ? 
Were they Copernicus and Galileo, the Bacons 
and Kepler and Newton, anda host of such 
bright names ; the naturalists to whom all eyes 
at once turn with reverence, whose amazing 
toils created a new world of science, and gave 
an upward impulse to the human mind, and 
set in motion that train of causes whose results 
are our daily wonder and thanksgiving ? Or 
were they not such men as Bolingbroke and 
Hume and Gibbon and Voltaire and Paine, the 
speculators, the moral and political philoso- 
phers ; men who set reason above facts, or made 
the facts bend to their logic ? And in these lat- 
ter days, whence sprang that mystic rationalism 
which spirits away Christianity in a fog of 
doubts, of myths and fables, and degrades the 
chief revelation of the Infinite to a level with 
the Iliad of Homer and the theogony of Hesiod ? 
Came it from Davy and Herschel and Cuvier 
and Humboldt, the grandest naturalists of their 
day ? or came it not from the brains of a Kant, 
a Hegel, a Strauss, and others of like char- 
acter, the men who spin their theories not out 
of the heavens and the earth, but out of their 
own benighted intellects? What form of infi- 
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delity at this day is most rampant, insinuating, 
plastic, and intractable? Comes it from natural 
philosophy, or astronomy, or geology ? or comes 
it not from a false philology which misinterprets 
Scripture, and a false philosophy which misin- 
terprets life and its great ends? Hng. Rev. 

If I may thoroughly know God, I must cease 
to worship Him. I cannot adore what I can 
measure. If His plans are within my compre- 
hension, they are finite. If there is nothing in 
God which I cannot find out by searching, then 
God is finite and is not God. He lets me feel 
the touch of His hand, He daily compasses me 
with His love, He draws sharply for me the 
great outlines of His character, He restrains and 
forms me by His law, He teaches me by His 
providence, guides me by His wisdom, upholds 
and saves me by His power. But while there is 
thus a side of revelation in contact with me and 
daily available for me, I must never forget that 
it is only a side; that God’s revelation is not 
God, but, as it were, a line of light on the verge 
of a narrow horizon, beyond which lie depths 
and glories of Divine Being unconceived and 
inconceivable by the heart of man. Y. 

Well may the prudent consideration of what 
hath been said concerning the depth of Divine 
omniscience put the wisest of men in mind of 
their nescience ; keep them from leaning to their 
own understandings, and give them just occa- 
sion to think of an answer to Zophar’s question : 
“‘ What canst thou know ?”’ If the secrets of 
nature doso puzzle thee, what canst thou know 
concerning those much greater secrets of grace 
and glory of which Luther very excellently 
says: ‘“‘ Philosophy receives them not, faith 
doth. The authority of Scripture is greater by 
far than the capacity of our wit ; and the Holy 
Ghost than Aristotle’? 2? Well may the depth of 
Divine understanding, which the Psalmist saith 
is infinite—‘‘ Great is the Lord, and of great 
power ; His understanding is infinite’’—cause 
us to reflect upon the shallowness, the infiniteness 
—yea, the folly of our own knowledge. Arrow- 
smith. e 

10-12. God’s mode of trial is summary, be- 
cause infallible. He knows altogether the 
people who disguise their moral nothingness, 
and sees the falseness of those who persist in 
their worthlessness. He knows and sees this 
moral wretchedness at once, and need not first 
of all reflect upon it. Delitesch.—He needs 
no lengthened observation, He seeth at once 
into the ground of the heart, His wisdom is 
direct intuition, absolute and perfect. Cook. 

13-19. Zophar still treats Job as wicked, 
but lets it appear that he does not regard him 
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as hopelessly reprobate, and assures him that 
by repentance and prayer he may yet reconcile 
himself to God, and through His blessing be re- 
stored to a prosperous state. Z’hen, he says, 
‘Thou shalt forget thy misery, and remember 
it as waters that pass away’’—forget it, or have 
that unpainful recollection of it which is a 
species of forgetfulness. Avtto.—The condi- 
tion—sincere repentance and confession—must 
be immediately and afresh more emphatically 
conditioned by another one which is, in point 
of fact, earlier—the removal of all previous un- 
righteousness (restitution). As the happy con- 
sequences of the fulfilment of these conditions 
appears anew, confident, and cheerful courage ; 
and, afterward, increased prosperity, with a rest 
not to be disturbed by danger. Huwald. 

The picture which Zophar draws of Job’s re- 
stored prosperity is beautiful. Trouble shall 
be forgotten, or remembered as waters that are 
passed away ; and the memory of a past trouble 
that cannot recur, but makes the present happi- 
ness greater (v. 16). And the future shall rise 
brighter than noon: or, it may be, shall in- 
crease toward brightness more than the noon 
does, showing an ever-growing clearness ; and 
if it be at any time clouded, as in any life, how- 
ever clear, there are clouds, the darkness shall 
only be a lesser light, like that of the morning ; 
or, as the words may mean, the darkness shall 
only be like the fixed changes of nature, and 
shall give place, like the night, to a fair and 
hopeful morning (v. 17). Thus restored to the 
fixed order of a life with God, he shall be trustful, 
because there is hope, and he shall look about, 
surveying all things, and finding nothing to 
dread, shall lie down in confidence (v. 18) ; and 
when lain down, he shall rest peacefully. And 
his security and prosperity shall draw to him 
the homage of many, who (as before) shall seek 
his favor (v. 19). 

20. Zophar concludes by setting in opposi- 
tion to this picture another, the fate of the 
wicked. A.B. D.—Their hope will perish 
and expire as a man does when he gives up the 
ghost ; it will fail them when they have most 
need of it, and when they expected the accom- 
plishment of it ; it will die away and leave them 
in utter confusion. They shall not avoid the 
evil which sometimes they frighten themselves 
with the apprehension of ; they shall not escape 
the execution of the sentence passed upon them ; 
can neither outbrave it nor outrun it. Those 
that will not fly to God will find it in vain to 
think of flying from him. H.——Foolish self- 
love makes men unwilling to know the worst 
of themselves, and so causeth them to presume 
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and keep up false deceiving hopes that they may 
be saved. They know that all is not well with 
them, but they hope God is merciful, that He 
will not condemn them ; or they hope to be con- 
verted some time hereafter ; or they hope that 
less ado may serve their turn, and that their 
good wishes and prayers may save their souls ; 
and in these hopes they hold on till they find 
themselves to be past remedy, and their hopes 
and they be dead together. I speak not this 
without the Scripture (Prov. 11 : 17 ; Job 27:8, 
9; 11:20). There is scarcely a greater hin- 
drance of conversion than these false, deceiving 
hopes of sinners. Bazter. 





Verse '%. Sound doctrine is the fruit of 
righteousness. Christ so putsit. ‘“‘If you do 
My will, you shall know of the doctrine.” 
Obedience comes before knowledge in the school 
of Christ, as in every other. ‘‘ Canst thou by 
searching find out God ?’? No, you never will. 
Those who intellectually seek Him lose Him. 
But ‘‘I am found of them that sought Me not,’’ 
He says. Simple obedience is the guide-board 
to God and to heaven. We can learn more 
about God in one hour, by bowing at His feet and 
receiving the benediction of Divine forgiveness 
through Christ, than by a lifetime of poring over 
tomes of divinity. Interior. 





The effect of this discourse could only be to 
exasperate Job ; it states in the most distinct and 
offensive form what the other two had suggested 
or insinuated, and far from admitting the possi- 
bility of Job’s purity and uprightness, asserts that 
his guilt has not yet been fully punished. His 
hands are supposed to be full of iniquity, his 
tent of ill-gotten spoils, his face spotted with 
ignominy. (See v. 15.) The hope which it 
seems to suggest is nugatory, since it could only 
be realized after a change which implies previ- 
ous guilt of the deepest dye, of which Job’s con- 
science acquitted him. (Cook. 

Like the others, Zophar regards the retributive 
justice of God as the principle on which alone the 
Divine government of the world is exercised, 
and to which every act of this government is to 
be attributed. This limited view which the 
friends take in the matter readily accounts for 
the brevity of their speeches in comparison with 
Job’s. This one common ground is their only 
theme, which they reiterate constantly in some 
new and modified form, while the mind of Job 
is an exhaustless fountain of thought, suggested 
by the direct experience of the past. Before 
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the present dispensation of suffering came upon 
Job he enjoyed the peace of true godliness, and 
all his thoughts and feelings were under the 
controi of a consciousness made certain by his 
experience that God makes Himself known to 
those who fear Him. Now, however, his na- 
ture, hitherto (in the absence of any severe strain 
upon his faith) kept in subjection by Divine 
' grace, is let loose in him ; the powers of doubt, 
mistrust, impatience, and despondency have 
risen up ; his inner life is fallen into the anarchy 
of conflict ; his mind, hitherto peaceful and 
well disciplined, is become a wild, chaotic con- 
fusion ; and hence his speeches, in comparison 
with those of the friends, are as roaring cat- 
aracts to small confined streams. The new 
truth, the solution of the mystery, springs 
from this spiritual battle which Job has to fight, 
and from which, although not scathless, he shall 
come forth as conqueror. On Zophar’s side it 
is maintained that God always acts in accord- 
ance with justice, and Job maintains that God 
does not always so act. The maxims of the 
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friends (while fundamentally correct) are false 
in the exclusiveness with which they maintain 
them, (but) the exclusiveness to which they are 
urged gives evidence of the fallacy of the prem- 
ises; they must condemn Job, and conse- 
quently become unjust, in order to rescue the 
justice of God. Job’s maxim, on the other 
hand, is true, but it is so unconnected as it 
stands (in what he says) that it may be turned 
over any moment and changed into a falsehood. 
For that God does not act solely as the Just 
One, that He does not exercise His justice with- 
out respect to His other attributes, is a truth ; 
but to say that He sometimes acts unjustly is 
blasphemy. Job’s steadfast consciousness of 
his innocence proves to him that God does not 
always act simply as the Just One ; shall he 
therefore suppose that God deals unjustly with 
him? From this blasphemous inversion of his 
maxim Job seeks refuge in the absolute power 
of God, which (he assumes) makes that just 
which is unjust according to the clearest human 
consciousness, Delitzsch. 
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1 Ten Job answered and said, 
2 No doubt but ye are the people, 
And wisdom shall die with you. 
3 But I have understanding as well as you ; 
I am not inferior to you . 
Yea, who knoweth not such things as these ? 
41am as one that is a laughing-stock to his 
neighbour, 
I who called upon God and he answered : 
The just, the perfect man is a laughing- 
stock. 
5 In the thought of him that is at ease there is 
contempt for misfortune ; 
It is ready for them whose foot slippeth. 
6 The tents of robbers prosper, 
And they that provoke God are secure ; 
Into whose hand God bringeth abundantly. 
4% But ask now the beasts, and they shall teach 
< thee ; 
And the fowls of the air, and they shall tell 
thee : 
8 Or speak to the earth, and it shall teach 
thee ; 
And the fishes of the sea shall declare unto 
thee. 
9 Who knoweth not in all these, 


That the hand of the Lorp hatn wrought 
this ? 
10 In whose hand is the soul of every living 
thing, 
And the breath of all mankind. 
11 Doth not the ear try words, 
Even as the palate tasteth its meat ? 
12 With aged. men is wisdom, 
And in length of days understanding. 
18 With him is wisdom and might ; 
He hath counsel and understanding. 
14 Behold, he breaketh down, and it cannot be 
built again ; 
He shutteth up a man, and there can be no 
opening. 
15 Behold, he withholdeth the waters, and they 
dry up ; 
Again, he sendeth them out, and they over- 
turn the earth. 
16 With him is strength and effectual work- 
ing ; 
The deceived and the deceiver are his. 
17 He leadeth counsellors away spoiled, 
And judges maketh he fools. 
18 He looseth the bond of kings, 
And bindeth their loins with a girdle. 
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19 He leadeth priests away spoiled, 
And overthroweth the mighty. 
20 He removeth the speech of the trusty, 
And taketh away the understanding of the 
elders. 
21 He poureth contempt upon princes, 
And looseth the belt of the strong. 
22 He discovereth deep things out of dark- 
ness, 
And bringeth out to light the shadow of 
death. 


Chaps. 12-14. Job’s reply to Zophar’s 
short address extends through three chapters. 
It is highly animated, and almost exhaustive of 
the argument he maintains. He enters more 
keenly into the spirit of the debate as an argu- 
ment, and is hence drawn somewhat more out 
of himself than hitherto, and goes further afield 
in thought and illustration. He is also more 
bold as well as more keen in recrimination, in- 
dulging occasionally in biting sarcasms, and at 
times displaying a little personal exasperation. 
In this discourse he with great ability takes up 
the very doctrine of God’s sovereignty, which 
Zophar had so forcibly set forth and urged as a 
ground of submission, and presses it into the sup- 
port of his own view, arguing that this sov- 
ereignty was shown by God’s acting from His 
own absolute will in the government of the 
world, far more than by His being bound by the 
conditions of merit or demerit in man, as they 
affirm. Nothing, therefore, which the friends 
could advance on the subject of the Divine 
power and greatness could prove him guilty, 
or make out that he was subjected to punish- 
ment for his sins. Kitto. : 

In these chapters Job sums up the result of 
the first colloquy ; chap. 12 : 1-6 containsa bitter 
reproof of the speaker's arrogance and pitiless- 
ness, with a reassertion of the statement that the 
good suffer and the wicked prosper. Vs. 7-25 : 
All results, whether good or evil, must be attrib- 
uted to God, whose hand hath wrought it all, 
and upon whom all things living absolutely de- 
pend. In this passage Job admits what has been 
said of the unsearchableness and omnipotence 
of God, but draws from it the inference that He 
causes all the evils which are found in the 
world. In the next place (18 : 1-12), Job 
charges his friends with falsehood, and with a 
-base and cowardly attempt to vindicate a course 
of things which is manifestly inconsistent with 
the attributes of righteousness. In all this it is 
evident that Job argues simply from the facts 
as they come before him ; having no clew to the 
secret of the visitation by which he is reduced 
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23 He increaseth the nations, and destroyeth 
them : 
He spreadeth the nations abroad, and leadeth 
them captive. 
24 He taketh away understanding from the 
chiefs of the people of the earth, 
And causeth them to wander in a wilderness 
where there is no way. 
25 They grope in the dark without light, 
And he maketh them to stagger like a drunk- 
en man. 


to such misery, he sees in it but an absolutely 
inscrutable dispensation, and rejects all attempts 
to account for it by facts within the scope of 
human experience as vain and foolish. He 
knows that the supposition that he is himself 
inwardly false, godless, and hypocritical is quite 
groundless ; he does not believe that his friends 
really think that goodness and prosperity are 
inseparable ; he scorns the mean spirit which 
can profess to be satisfied with a fallacy, and 
he threatens them with God’s wrath for such 
mockery. The following passage (vs. 13-19) 
is in another tone ; Job declares that although 
he can neither comprehend the visitation nor 
hope for deliverance, still his trust is unshaken— 
“though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him ;” 
he will neither give up trust in God nor his own 
integrity ; he then (vs. 20-28) pleads directly 
with God, asks for light only, only to know why 
he is thus condemned, what is the special sin ; 
and from the frailty and misery of man he draws 
a plea for pity and respite (14 : 1-12), since life 
once lost is irrecoverable, till the heavens be no 
more there will be no awakening from that sleep 
(vs. 13-28). In this passage comes the first 
gleam of a hope, a dim, uncertain feeling which 
was afterward to bedeveloped. Job expresses a 
desire that he may lie in the grave until the 
time of wrath be past away ; he would then 
wait patiently for his change, with a certainty 
that God would have a desire to the work of 
His own hands. As for any other hope, he re- 
jects it altogether ; all that is in the world must 
perish ; man passeth away from it, and forever 3 
what may be the lot of his posterity he cannot 
know ; all that is sure for himself in this life ig 
pain and misery. The whole argument may 
thus be summed up in a few points. The cor- 
relation between goodness and prosperity 
assumed by his friends does not rest on facts : 
whatever evils exist in the universe come from 
God’s work ; all attempts to frame a theodicea 
for this life are false and sophistical ; all that a 
good man can do is to retain trust in God, 
though without hope of living to see the cause 
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of right triumph ; the sense of inner weakness, 
past and present sinfulness, will find expression 
in prayer, but a consideration of the shortness 
of life, its wretchedness, its hopeless end, brings 
out an aspiration, developed by spiritual afflic- 
tion into a hope of a restoration to life, and of a 
last judgment, which must issue in the perfect 
establishment of the right. Cook. 

Chap. 12. Hitherto Job’s attitude toward 
his friends has been that of unquestioning 
assent. Agreeing with all their assertions, he 
has endeavored, but wholly without result, to 
make their philosophy explain these perplexing 
facts. Now that all three have spoken, how- 
ever, and revealed their uniform drift, the bar- 
renness of their generalizations flashes upon 
him, and he sees that they have not touched the 
difficulties of the case atall. They have urged 
no more than he has always known. From this 
point his attitude toward them changes. They 
no longer stand to him as representatives of 
wisdom ; and ceasing to arraign God, he ar- 
raigns the friends instead. J. G. F. 

1-3. He begins with a sarcastic remark upon 
his friends’ intense appreciation of their own 
wisdom, and ventures to distrust its quality, 
seeing that it had not led them to show manly 
pity and compassion for a friend in severe dis- 
tress. Deriding their pretensions, he declares 
that he had no need to come to them for in- 
struction, but had at least as much knowledge 
of the matters in debate as they had. He de- 
clares that all they had said upon the wisdom 
and power of God was merely trite and obvious ; 
and then, as if to prove that they could boast 
no superiority of view in this respect, he breaks 
out into a most eloquent discourse on the same 
subject—the power and providence of God— 
which is certainly not inferior to theirs in mat- 
ter, while it exceeds them in freshness of senti- 
ment and illustration. vito. 

4.1 who called upon God, and 
He answered. If our friends be deaf to 
our complaints, God is not ; if they condemn 
us, God knows our integrity ; if they make the 
worst of us, He will make the best of us ; if they 
give us cross answers, He will give us kind ones. 

6. Job’s friends, all of them, went upon this 
principle, that wicked people cannot prosper 
long in this world, but some remarkable judg- 
ment or other will suddenly light on them ; 
Zophar had concluded with it, that the eyes of 
the wicked shall fail (11:20). This principle 
Job here opposes, and asserts as an undoubted 
truth that wicked people may, and often do, 
prosper long in this world. Even great sinners 
may enjoy great prosperity, We cannot, there- 
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fore, judge of men’s piety by their plenty, nor 
of what they have in their heart by what they 
have in their hand. 4H. 

7-9. Job takes up and iterates what is true 
in the views of the friends, at the same time 
broadening its application. Everything, both 
good and evil, is in God’s hands ; no Eliphaz’s 
vision, or Bildad’s traditional wisdom, or 
Zophar’s occult philosophy, is needed to prove 
that ; the commonest things teach it. J. F. G. 
—Such knowledge as the friends possessed of 
God’s wisdom and power, and their action in 
the world, could be learned by any one who 
had eyes to observe the life and fate of the 
lower creatures. In all may be seen God’s ab- 
solute might and sway prevailing. Davidson. 
— All these creatures, though without reason 
and speech, still utter a language which is heard 
by every intelligent man. They do not even 
possess knowledge, but they offer instruction, 
and are a means of knowledge. Creation is the 
school of knowledge, and man is the learner ; 
and this knowledge forces itself upon one’s at- 
tention. Delitzsch. 

The great lesson which the animal creation, 
regarded simply as the creature and subject of 
God, is fitted to teach us is a lesson of the wis- 
dom, and power, and constant beneficence of 
God. Job sends us to the animal creation that 
we may gather from it instances of the great- 
ness of the Creator’s hand and the constancy of 
the Creator’s providence. For every creature 
there is a place, and to this each is adapted with 
transcendent skill and beneficence. Nowhere 
do we detect a fault or a flaw amid all these 
teeming myriads. Ajl are perfectly complete, 
and attest the majesty of Him by whose hand 
they have been formed. Consider the lessons 
which the lower animals are fitted to teach us 
by the way in which they spend their life and 
use the powers which God has given them. 
They constantly and unceasingly fulfil the end 
of their being. Be their sphere large or small, 
they always occupy it to the full. What a les- 
son is here addressed to man, and what a rebuke 
to him for the studied and persevering neglect 
he manifests of the purpose for which God has 
made him and sent him into the world! ‘The 
lower animals are seen always to live according 
to their nature. They neither transgress that 
nature, nor do they fall short of it. Can this 
be said of man? How far is the best from 
yielding his entire nature in its symmetry and 
its fulness to what truth and righteousness 
demand of him! The lower animals teach us to 
seek happiness according to our nature and 
capacity. W. L. A. 
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10. Every living thing. Life every- 
where! on the earth, in the earth, crawling, 
creeping, burrowing, boring, leaping, running, 
flying. If the sequestered coolness of the wood 
tempt us to saunter into its checkered shade, 
we are saluted by the murmurous din of insects, 
the twitter of birds, the scrambling of squirrels, 
the startled rush of unseen beasts, all telling 
how populous is this seeming solitude. If we 
pause before a tree, or shrub, or plant, our 
cursory and half-abstracted glance detects a 
colony of various inhabitants. We pick upa 
fallen leaf, and if nothing is visible on it, there 
is probably the trace of an insect larva hidden in 
its tissue, and awaiting theredevelopment. The 
drop of dew upon this leaf will probably con- 
tain its animals, visible under the microscope. 
This same microscope reveals that the ‘‘ blood- 
rain’’ suddenly appearing on bread and awaken- 
ing superstitious terrors is nothing but a col- 
lection of minute animals; and that the vast 
tracts of snow which are reddened in a single 
night owe their color to the marvellous rapidity 
in reproduction of a minute plant. The very 
mould which covers our bread, our jam, or our 
ink, and disfigures our damp walls, is nothing 
but a collection of plants. The many-colored 
fire which sparkles on the surface of a summer 
sea at night, as the vessel ploughs her way, or 
which drips from the oars in lines of jewelled 
light, is produced by millions of minute animals. 
Nor does the vast procession end here. Our 
very mother-earth is formed of the dédris of life. 
We dig downward thousands of feet below the 
surface, and discover with surprise the skele- 
tons of strange, uncouth animals which roamed 
the fens and struggled through the woods be- 
fore man was. Our surprise is heightened when 
we learn that the very quarry itself is mainly 
composed of the skeletons of microscopic ani- 
mals. The flints which grate beneath our car- 
riage wheels are but the remains of countless 
skeletons. The Apennines and Cordilleras, the 
chalk cliffs of England—these are the pyramids 
of bygone generations of atomies. Ages ago 
these tiny architects secreted the tiny shells 
which were their palaces; from the ruins we 
build our Parthenons, our St. Peters, and our 
Louvres. So revolves the luminous orb of 
life! Generations follow generations ; and the 
present becomes the matrix of the future, as 
the past was of the present—the life of one 
epoch forming the prelude to a higher life. 
G. H. Lewes. 

11. The mind of man has as good a faculty 
of discerning between truth and error, when 
duly stated, as the palate has of discerning be- 
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tween what is sweet and what is bitter. He 
therefore demands from his friends a liberty to 
judge for himself of what they had said ; and 
desires them to use the same liberty in judging 
of what he had said ; nay, he seems to appeal 
to any man’s impartial judgment in this contro- 
versy ; let the ear try the words on both sides, 
and it would be found that he was in the right. 
Jat, 

12-25. A very eloquent description of the 
Divine power and wisdom begins to flow from 
the lips of the afflicted man. He makes this 
description not in mere rivalry with the friends, 
but with far superior power and wealth of 
ideas, this far surpassing in point of wealth and 
copiousness his earlier description (9 : 4-10). 
Nor does he here repeat the fine illustrations 
which he had used in his previous speech, but 
applies with extreme skill the details of his de- 
scription precisely to the present case, doing 
this without any express indication of it, but. 
yet quite perceptibly. For, while he could have 
described the power of God and His wisdom, 
which, according to the feelings of the ancients, 
displayed itself more particularly in enigmas 
and marvels, in various ways dwelling very 
much upon most various things, in which the 
ancient world felt the mysterious, hidden wis- 
dom and power of God, he takes another course, 
and designedly brings forward partly the great 
vicissitudes in human affairs, according to 
which God sends both weal and woe, prosperity 
and disaster, and partly the experience that 
even the wisest of the earth may easily become 
fools before God and get into helpless perplex- 
ity. The first phenomenon the opponents will 
do well to give heed to, since the cause of Job’s 
misfortune may, after all, be another one hidden 
from men ; the latter let them apply to them- 
selves, and at the same time remember that at 
last God can bring all hidden things into the 
light. Ewald. 

The design of this grand discourse on the 
ways of God to men is, I apprehend, to establish 
his position (9 : 22). ‘‘ He destroyeth the per- 
fect and the wicked.’’ He allegeth those great 
and general calamities, drought, inundation, 
and the overthrow of kingdoms ; which make 
no distinction between the innocent and the 
guilty, but involve the most virtuous characters, 
and the noblest and most important talents, in 
distress, disgrace, and ruin. Scott. 

15. Great droughts are sometimes great judg- 
ments ; he withholds the waters, and they dry up ; 
if the heaven be as brass, the earth is as iron ; if 
the rain be denied, fountains dry up and their 
streams are wanted, fields are parched and their 
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fruits are wanted. Great wet is sometimes a | overpowering all their attempts, and overcoming 


great judgment ; He raises the waters and over- 
turns the earth, the productions of it, the build- 
ings upon it. A sweeping rain is said to leave 
no food (Prov. 28:8). How many ways God 
has of contending with a sinful people, and 
taking from them abused, forfeited mercies ; 
and how utterly unable we are to contend with 
Him! H. 

16. The deceived and the deceiver are His. 
God will make both the deceiver and the de- 
ceived accountable to Himself ; it is from His 
sufferance that there are any such; in infinite 
wisdom and holiness He disposeth of the errors 
of men and of those that lead them into error, 
ordering how far any man shall deceive, and 
to what extent his deceit shall prevail ; and, 
further, the Lord improves both to serve His 
own ends, to bring about His counsels and 
promote his own glory. Caryl. 

17-23. He gives many instances of God’s 
management of the children of men, crossing 
their purposes, and serving His own by them 
and upon them, overruling all their counsels, 





all their oppositions. What changes does God 
make with men, what turns does He give to 
them ; how easily, how surprisingly ! 

24, 25. They that were driving on their proj- 
ects with full speed are strangely bewildered 
and ata loss ; they know not where they are 
nor what they do, are unsteady in their counsels, 
and uncertain in their motions, off and on, this 
way and that way, wandering like men ina 
desert, groping like men in the dark, and stag- 
gering like men in drink. God can soon non- 
plus the deepest politicians, and bring the great- 
est wits to their wits’ end—to show that wherein 
they deal proudly, he is above them, Thus are 
the revolutions of kingdoms wonderfully 
brought about by an overruling Providence. 
Heaven and earth are shaken, but the Lord sits 
King forever, and with Him we look for a king- 
dom that cannot be shaken. H. 

Job has thus accurately defined how far he 
and the friends are at one ; they agree in ascrib- 
ing all eventstoGod. But from this point their 
paths diverge. J. F. G. ; 
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1 Lo, mine eye hath seen all this, 
Mine ear hath heard and understood it. 
2 What ye know, the sume do I know also: 
I am not inferior unto you. 
3 Surely I would speak to the Almighty, 
And I desire to reason with God. 
4 But ye are forgers of lies, 
Ye are all physicians of no value. 
5 Oh that ye would altogether hold your peace ! 
And it should be your wisdom. 
6 Hear now my reasoning, 
And hearken to the pleadings of my lips. 
7 Will ye speak unrighteously for God, 
And ‘talk deceitfully for him ? 
8 Will ye show partiality to him? 
Will ye contend for God ? 
9 Is it good that he should search you out ? 
Or as one deceiveth a man, will ye deceive 
. him? 
10 He will surely reprove you, 
If ye do secretly show partiality. 
11 Shall not his majesty make you afraid, 
And his dread fall upon you ? 
12 Your memorable sayings wre proverbs of 
ashes, 
Your defences are defences of clay. 


138 Hold your peace, let me alone, that I may 
speak, 
And let come on me what will. 
14 Wherefore should I take my flesh in my teeth, 
And put my life in mine hand ? 
15 Though he slay me, yet will I wait for him : 
Nevertheless I will maintain my ways before 
him. 
16 This also shall be my salvation, 
That a godless man shall not come before him. 
17 Hear diligently my speech, 
And let my declaration be in your ears. 
18 Behold now, I have set my cause in order ; 
I know that I shall be justified. 
19 Who is he that will contend with me ? 
For then would Ihold my peace and give up 
the ghost. 
20 Only do not two things unto me, 
Then will I not hide myself from thy face : 
21 Withdraw thine hand far from me ; 
And let not thy terror make me afraid. 
22 Then call thou, and I will answer ; 
Or let me speak, and answer thou me. 
23 How many are mine iniquities and sins ? 
Make me to know my transgression and my 
sin, 
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24 Wherefore hidest thou thy face, 
And holdest me for thine enemy ? 
25 Wilt thou harass a driven leaf ? 
And wilt thou pursue the dry stubble ? 
296 For thou writest bitter things against me, 
And makest me to inherit the iniquities of 
my youth : 


THERE is no pause between this and the pre- 
eeding chapter; in the first two verses Job 
winds up his argument with the words which 
he used in the beginning of his speech. Cook. 

1-22. Having finished his delineation of 
God’s might and wisdom as they act in the 
world, Job looks back upon his picture, saying 
that he knows all this as well as his friends (vs. 
1, 2); but his calamities receive thereby no solu- 
tion. In spite of this knowledge he desires to 
plead his cause before God (v. 3). And they 
who sought to use this wisdom and might of 
God against him were mere forgers of lies, who 
gave a false as well as feeble explanation of his 
troubles (vs. 4, 5). They were nothing but 
partisans for God. And as they had invoked 
the omniscience of God against him he will 
threaten them with the judgment of the same 
God, who will search out their hidden insin- 
cerity, and before whom their old maxims will 
be but “ proverbs of ashes’’ (vs. 6-12). With 
this stinging rebuke to his friends Job turns 
from them unto God. He will adventure all 
and go into His presence to plead his cause, come 
what may (vs. 18-15). This courage which he 
- feels is token to him that he shall be victorious, 
for a godless man would not dare to come be- 
fore God. He knows he shall be found in the 
right (vs. 16-19). Only he will beg for two 
conditions : that God would remove His hand 
from him, and that He would not terrify him 
by His majesty ; then he is ready to answer if 
God will call, or to speak if God will answer 
(vs. 20-22). A. B. D. 

8. Taking Zophar at his word, Job would in- 
vite God’s answer by making plea to Him. In 
the absence of a daysman to represent his cause, 
Job approaches God directly, as indeed he has 
approached Him before, but in much better spirit 
now. J. F. G.—-This desire to plead with 
God must be attributed to real inward faith ; 
the plagues which had fallen on Job confound 
him ; he cannot reconcile them, or other events 
in the world’s history, with what he believes of 
God, but they do not drive him from God ; far 
from renouncing God, he turns away from all 
other things, comes to Him, and is quite sure 
that his honesty will be recognized and ap- 
proved. (Seev.18.) Cook. 
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27 Thou puttest my feet also in the stocks, and 
markest all my paths ; 
Thou settest abound to the soles of my 
feet : 
28 Though I am like a rotten thing that con- 
sumeth, 
Like a garment that is moth-eaten. 


A, They framed a wrong hypothesis concern- 
ing the Divine Providence and misrepresented it, 
as if it did never remarkably afflict any but 
wicked men in this world; and from thence 
they drew a false judgment concerning Job, 
that he was certainly a hypocrite. For this 
gross mistake, both in doctrine and applica- 
tion, he thinks an indictment of forgery lies 
against them. H.——What the friends have 
said, true though it is, is only the half-truth, 
which in their application of it has all the effect 
of a lie. Two essential elements they have 
ignored—the fact, illustrated by Job’s afflic- 
tion, that man may be punished though 
righteous ; and the converse, taught by obvi- 
ous facts, that man may be wicked and pros- 
per. Hence their philosophizings are of no 
worth atall. J. F. G. 

5. The advice is not mere irony, it is more 
than a taunt, for true wisdom teaches in the 
first place the limits of our knowledge, and 
the duty of silence when we are really igno- 
rant. Cook. 

7, 8. He tells them plainly, (1) that God 
and His cause did not need such advocates— 
“Will you think to contend for God, as if 
His justice were clouded and wanted to be 
cleared up, or as if He were at a loss what to 
say and wanted you to speak for Him? Will 
you, who are so weak and passionate, put in 
for the honor of pleading God’s cause ?”’ (2) 
That God’s cause suffered by such manage- 
ment. Under pretence of justifying God in 
afflicting Job, they magisterially condemn him 
as a hypocrite and a bad man. “‘ This,’’ says 
he, “is speaking wickedly”’ (for uncharitable- 
ness and censoriousness are wickedness, great 
wickedness ; it is an offence to God to wrong 
our brethren), ‘‘it is talking deceitfully, for 
you condemn one whom yet perhaps your own 
consciences cannot but acquit. Your principles 
are false and your arguings fallacious; and 
will it excuse you to say, It 7s for God?” H. 

7-11. Their advocacy of God is an injustice 


to Job, and an evil service rendered to God, 


which cannot escape punishment from Him. 
They set themselves up as God’s advocates, 
and at the same time they are partial in His 
favor, as they are twice reminded and given 
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to understand. They conceal their better 
knowledge by the assumption of an earnest 
tone and a bearing expressive of the strongest 
conviction that they are in the right. Such 
advocacy must be put to shame when He 
who needs no concealment of the truth for His 
justification will bring all untruth into the 
light. Delitesch. Let them consider what a 
God He is into whose service they had thus 
thrust themselves, and to whom they really did 
s0 much dis-service, and inquire whether they 
could give Him a good account of what they 
did. Let them consider the strictness of His 
scrutiny and inquiries concerning them, ‘‘ Js it 
good that He should search you out? Can you 
bear to have the principles looked into which 
you go upon in your censures, and to have the 
bottom of the matter found out ?”’ It concerns 
us all seriously to consider whether it will be 
to our advantage or no that God searches the 
heart. H. 

13-22. Job now turns from his friends, 
whom he commands to be silent, to his great 
plea with God, resuming the intention ex- 
pressed in v. 3. The passage has two parts: 
one preliminary (vs. 13-16), exhibiting a sin- 
gular picture of the conflict between reso- 
lution and fear in Job’s mind. He will go 
before God, come upon him what will (v. 18). 
Yet he cannot hide from himself, that it may be 
at the hazard of his life. Yet he will not be 
deterred ; he willdefend his ways to God’s face 
(vs. 14, 15). And yet again, this very courage 
which he has, arising from his sense of 
innocence, is a token to him that he shall be 
victorious (v. 16). The second part is vs. 
17-22. Feeling that the victory is already his, 
he commands his friends to mark his pleading 
of his cause. He knows he shall be found in 
the right. Nay, no one will even plead against 
him (vs. 17-19). Only he begs two conditions 
of God—that He would lift His afflicting hand 
from him, and that He would not affright him 
with His terror (vs. 20-22). A. B. D. 

14. In the first clause Job asks why he 
should cling to mere life, his torn and mutilated 
flesh, as with the desperate tenacity of a wild 
beast ; in the latter he resolves to risk his life, 
to expose himself to any danger in pleading 
with God. 

15. Though He slay me, yet will 
I wait for Him. Or, Lo, He may slay me, 
yet will I watt for Him—i.e., abide hopefully the 
issue of His judgment. This appears to be the 
true sense of the passage. It expresses Jcb’s 
own feeling, as is shown distinctly by the next 
verse, ‘‘ He shall be my salvation,”’ about which 
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no question is raised ; it corresponds exactly 
with the expression in Psalm 38 : 15, a psalm 
throughout full of reminiscences of Job, and 
here apparently adopting his very words ; the 
connection of thought is unbroken, whereas 
the rendering adopted by many commentators 
introduces an ill-timed exclamation of hopeless- 
ness. Cook.—Job’s lowest despondency is 
generally the season when his strangely sup- 
ported spirit mounts up to the strongest expres- 
sion of his never-to-be-extinguished hope. 7. 
Lewis. 

Literally it reads, ‘‘ Lo, He may slay me, yet 
will I wait for him,’’ and the meaning is that, so 
sure is Job of the justice of his cause, that at 
the hazard of his life he will vindicate himself 
before God and wait in sure expectation of a 
favorable verdict. Our version is a truthful 
expression of the faith in God’s righteousness 
which underlies Job’s words. The sentence 
has become one of the standard formulas of the 
Christian faith. It expresses the right attitude 
of the soul toward a God of infinite love and 
truth, who yet, through the very depth and 
vast range of His counsels, is sometimes hidden 
from His children. He that stakes his life cn 
God’s truth will never be the loser. Y. 

Job’s triumph is, in the most absolute and 
unqualified manner, the triumph of faith over 
sense. It would seem as though everything 
conspired to show that God was persecuting 
him, and treating him as anenemy. Yet from 
an angry God he can turn nowhere but back to 
God Himself, in whom he does and must con- 
fide, in spite of His apparent hostility. W.H.G. 
—Everything is against his trust in God. 
He has been stricken, terribly stricken, when 
he had no consciousness that he deserved it. 
And He who permitted this—instead of ap- 
pearing to explain the mystery—has hidden 
Himself from His servant. All around in the 
darkness does the patriarch grope after Him, 
but it is in vain. The next blow may cleave 
him to the ground, but he fears it not. He 
looks calmly to the threatening cloud. Let it 
come. It will make no difference in his confi- 
dence—“‘ Though He slay me, yet will I trust 
in Him: but I will maintain mine own ways 
before Him.” LF. Greeves. 

15, 16. To maintain His ways, to be true 
in the face of God and the iron universe to 
that perfect and upright ideal which has hith- 
erto shaped his life, is in Job’s soul the supreme 
imperative, compared with which the desire for 
restored health and property or any earthly hap- 
piness never once comes to mention. ‘‘ There 
isin man a higher than love of happiness ; he 
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can do without happiness, and instead thereof 
find blessedness! Wasit not to preach forth this 
same higher that sages and martyrs, the poet 
and the priest, in all times have spoken and 
suffered ; bearing testimony, through life and 
through death, of the God-like that is in man, 
and how in the God-like only has he strength 
and freedom?... Love not pleasure ; love 
God. This is the everlasting Yea, wherein all 
contradiction is solved ; wherein whoso walks 
and works it is well with him.’”’ (Carlyle.)—— 
The encounter with the selfishness of his friends 
has carried Job over from the everlasting No to 
the everlasting Yea. Farewell now, fear and 
complaining ; fareweli, trust in the outworn 
maxims of men; face to face with death and 
the worst that his unseen enemy can do, Job 
turns solemnly from his fellows and commits 
himself anew to the righteousness that has 
hitherto been his life, in supreme faith that its 
issue, though now he sees it not, must be salva- 
tion. J. F. G. 

If God is worthy to be trusted—and that 
question is already settled once for all—God is 
to be trusted always ; to be trusted because of 
what He is, and not merely because of the 
proofs of his worthiness to be trusted, that are 
multiplied to us hour by hour. There are times 
when we cannot understand the ways of God ; 
times when God’s ways might be so interpreted 
as to seem to show a lack of wisdom or a lack 
of love ; but then it is that our trust in God is 
to be rested on as having a surer basis than our 
understanding of His present providences. No 
child of God has, indeed, a true trust in God, 
unless he can feel and say in all sincerity con- 
cerning God, when God’s ways are most in- 
scrutable, ‘‘ Though He slay me, yet will I trust 
rhaabbi? Tekfeh 0s 

16. My salvation. This leaves no doubt 
as to the very innermost feeling of Job. He is 
sure of salvation, though he knows not how it 
may be possible, or in what form it may come. 
Cook.—A godless man shall not 
come before Him. A godless man will 
not dare to go before God ; but Job dares and 
desires; and this courage, sweet evidence to 
himself of his innocence, he says will be his 
salvation—that is, will secure him victory in 
his plea with God. He hardly distinguishes 
between his own consciousness of innocence 
and his innocence itself and the proof of it. 
He is so conscious of it that he is sure it will 
appear before God. A. B. D. 

18. Behold, now have I set in 
order my cause; I know that I 
shall be justified, It is an appeal from 
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the God who works in the impenetrable dark- 
ness without to the God who has put holy im- 
pulses within, and a trust in, the guidance of 
that honest human heart which ‘‘ condemns 
him not.’’ This declaration we may regard as 
the bed-rock, so to say, of the Book of Job. 
To appreciate what it means for Job to make 
it, reflect that the wisdom of man, the testimony 
of the past, the utterance of trusted friends, 
have all raised their voice in unison with a mys- 
terious visitation of God to declare the con- 
trary. Job is launching out into the darkness 
alone, staking life and destiny on the belief that 
the powers that work unseen, in spite of in- 
exorable appearances, are for righteousness. 
Doth Job fear God for nought? The sneer of 
Satan is more than answered. J. F. G. 

19. Who will contend with me? 
Who will oppose me with good reasons—who 
will bring a valid argument against me? The 
words are a triumphant expression of the feel- 
ing that no one will or can. For then 
would I hold my peace, and give 
up the ghost—that is, in case any one 
should appear against him with proof of his 
sin. The words form a splendid climax to the 
declaration of his consciousness of innocence. 
He is sure he shall be found in the right—nay, 
none will be found to contend with him ; if 
he thought any: one could, he would be silent and 
die, A. B.D. 

He is assured God will not maintain the cause 
against him, will not assert that he really drew 
upon himself all these calamities ; but that if 
he be mistaken in that conviction, if God really 
should impute guilt to him, he has no alterna- 
tive but to lie down and die in silence. There 
is a strong undercurrent of hope in this, for it 
is clear that Job is confident that when God 
speaks it will be in righteousness and love. 
(See 14:15.) Cook.—These words indicate 
how deeply Job’s avowal has taken hold of his 
life. So sure is he of its truth that if it were 
possible for one to make good the opposite, then 
life would have no more significance for him ; his 
whole being is committed to this position of his. 

20-24. Comparing this passage with 9 : 32- 
385, we see that the two things for which Job 
asks here are just the boons that he associates 
with a daysman. Note, then, the place of this 
plea. As soon as Job, committing life and des- 
tiny to his integrity, feels that he has reached a 
point where God and he may stand together, 
and where, believing that God will hear and 
heed, he may set in order his cause, he makes 
his plea for that which a daysman would 
secure. J. F. G, 
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23. Job begins his plea with the demand to 
know the number of his sins—how many in- 
iquities and sins have I ?—and in general to be 
made aware of them. He means what great 
sins he is guilty of, sins that account for his 
present afflictions. He does not deny sinful- 
ness, even sins of his youth (v. 26); what he 
denies is special sins of such magnitude as to 
account for his calamities. Job and his friends 
both agree in the theory that great afflictions 
are evidence that God holds those whom He 
afflicts guilty of great offences. The friends 
believe that Job is guilty of such offences ; he 
knows he is not, and he here demands to know 
what the sins are of which God holds him 
guilty. A. B.D. 

24. Wherefore hidest Thou Thy 
face. The loss of property he hardly men- 
tions, his bereavement of his children he barely 
alludes to ; but it is for God he mourns, for the 
hiding of His face, ‘the light of His counte- 
nance,’’ that ineffable good for which our 
purest modern religion finds its best expression 
in the language of this ancient theism. Such a 
feeling is not inconsistent with the daring and 
almost profane expostulations wrung from him 
by the long continuance of his sharp bodily 
pains, In every subsidence of this great mis- 
ery there returns again the humbled, mourning 
spirit with its Divine want. 7. Lewis. 

Holdest me for Thine enemy. An 
indirect but most touching assertion of his love 
and trust ; Job feels that the enemity can but 
be apparent, though every outward act seems 
to attest its reality. Cook.——During the dis- 
cussion with his friends there is exhibited to us 
the conflict in Job’s mind ; how it sometimes 
veered in the direction of infidelity, but ever 
again recovered itself and came back to stead- 
fastness and trust. What raises such tides of 
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agony in Job’s soul is not that he has been 
stripped barer than the tree in winter ; not that 
his friends misunderstood him ; not even that 
his life and hopes were extinguished ; it is that 
God has forsaken him ; that he is cast out from 
His presence ; and that he is so, all these calam- 
ities are proofs too surely conclusive. A. B. D. 

26. The iniquities of my youth. 
An important passage, proving that Job’s con- 
sciousness of integrity does not exclude a true 
estimate of his own character ; like the Psalm- 
ist, he remembers the sins of his youth, and 
attributes his sufferings to them, but not with- 
out a feeling that it is inconsistent with God’s 
goodness to visit them so bitterly. The words, 
however, express a general truth ; the sense of 
sin remains, it haunts the memory, and comes 
out with terrible vividness in seasons of trial 
and suffering. Cook.——The sins of youth are 
oftea the smart of age, both in respect of sor- 
row within (Jer. 31 : 18, 19) and suffering with- 
out (20:11). Time does not wear out the guilt 
of sin. When God writes bitter things against 
us, His design is to bring forgotten sins to mind, 
and so to bring us to remorse for them as to 
break us off fromthem. This is all the fruit, to 
take away our sin. H. 

There is the language of complaint here ; 
there is a disposition to blame God which we 
can by no means approve, and which we are 
not required to approve. But let us not too 
harshly blame the patriarch. Let him who has 
suffered much and long—who feels that he is 
forsaken by God and by man—who has lost 
property and friends, and who is suffering un- 
der a painful bodily malady—if he has never 
had any of those feelings, cast the first stone. 
Let not those blame him who live in affluence 
and prosperity, and who have yet to endure 
the first severe trial of life. Barnes. 
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1 Man that is born of a woman 
. Is of few days, and full of trouble. 
9 He cometh forth like a flower, and is cut 
down : 
He fleeth also as a shadow, and continueth 
not. 
3 And dost thou open thine eyes upon such 
an one, 
And bringest me into judgment with thee ? 


4 Who can bring a clean thing out of an un- 
clean ? not one. 
5 Seeing his days are determined, the number 
of his months is with thee, 
And thou hast appointed his bounds that he 
cannot pass ; 
6 Look away from him, that he may rest, 
TYIl he shall accomplish, as an hireling, his 
day. 
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7 For there is hope of a tree, if it be cut down, 
that it will sprout again, 
And that the tender branch thereof will not 
cease. 
8 Though the root thereof wax old in the earth, 
And the stock thereof die in the ground ; 
9 Yet through the scent of water it will bud, 
And put forth boughs like a plant. 
10 But man dieth, and wasteth away : 
Yea, man giveth up the ghost, and where 
is he? 
11 As the waters fail from the sea, 
And the river wasteth and drieth up ; 
12 So man lieth down and riseth not : 
Till the heavens be no more, they shall not 
awake, 
Nor be roused out of their sleep. 
138 Oh that thou wouldest hide me in Sheol, 
That thou wouldest keep me secret, until thy 
wrath be past, 
That thou wouldest appoint me a set time, 
and remember me ! 
14 If a man die, shall he live again? 
All the days of my warfare would I wait, 
Till my release should come. 


Verses 1-6: He wonders that God would 
bring such a being into judgment with Him, 
when the race of man is universally imperfect 
and a clean one cannot be found in it. And he 
founds an appeal on the fated shortness of man’s 
life that God would not afflict him with strange 
and uncommon troubles, but leave him to take 
what comfort he can, oppressed with only the 
natural hardships of his short and evil “‘ day.” 
7-12: This appeal is supported by the remem- 
brance of the inexorable ‘‘ nevermore’’ which 
death writes on man’s life. Sadder is the fate 
of man even than that of the tree. The tree if 
cut down will bud again, but man dieth and is 
gone without return as wholly as the water 
which the sun sucks up from the pool ; his 
sleep of death is eternal. 13-15: Step after 
step Job has gone down deeper into the waters 
of despair—the universal sinfulness of mankind 
and the inexorable severity of God; the 
troubles of life, of which one must sate him- 
self to the full; its brevity ; and last of all, its 
complete extinction in death. The waters here 
reach his heart; and human nature, driven 
back upon itself, becomes prophetic : the vision 
rises before Job’s mind of another life after this 
ove, and he pursues with excited eagerness the 
glorious phantom. 16-22: Finally, the prayer 
that such another life might be is supported by 
a new and dark picture which he draws of his 
present condition. A. B. D. 
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15 Thou shouldest call, and I would answer 
thee : 
Thou wouldest have a desire to the work of 
thine hands. 
16 But now thou numberest my steps : 
Dost thou not watch over my sin? 
17 My transgression is sealed up in a bag, 
And thou fastenest up mine iniquity. 
18 And surely the mountain falling cometh to 
nought, 
And the rock is removed out of its place ; 
19 The waters wear the stones ; 
The overflowings thereof wash away the 
dust of the earth : 
So thou destroyest the hope of man. 
20 Thou prevailest for ever against him, and he 
passeth ; 
Thou changest his countenance, and sendest 
him away. 
21 His sons come to honour, and he knoweth 
it not ; 
And they are brought low, but he perceiv- 
eth it not of them. 
22 But his flesh upon him hath pain, 
And his soul within him mourneth. 


1-12. These verses indicate a gradual sub- 
sidence of stormy passion, preparatory to a 
state of mind in which the true secret of God’s 
dispensations may be dimly discerned, a gleam 
of hope may visit the soul. The images by 
which the shortness and misery of life and its 
utter hopelessness, if followed by no resurrec- 
tion, are illustrated have been adopted in all 
ages of the Church as the truest and most 
touching expression of the feelings of mourners. 
Cook. 

1. Full of trouble. Suffering is a test 
of all philosophies and all theories of life. It is 
useless to leave it out of the calculation ; for, 
through the disorders of a mortal body, through 
dull discouragements, through weaknesses of 
the spirit, through a sensitive brain or heart, 
through the affections that weave families to- 
gether—through some of these inlets, it forces 
its way back into every lot, and will not be 
forgotten. Life does not really become a prob- 
lem with any of us till we taste of its bitter- 
ness. Pain, sorrow, trial, bereavement—these 
are names of which no man or woman ever 
learns the real signification from grammar or 
dictionary, but only by drinking their cup in a 
secret experience. F. D. H. 

2. Man comes forth, says Job, like a flower, 
and is cut down ; he is sent into the world the 
fairest and noblest part of God’s works, fash. 


| ioned after the image of his Creator, with re- 
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spect to reason and the great faculties of the 
mind ; he cometh forth glorious as the flower 
of the field ; asit surpasses the vegetable world 
in beauty, so does he the animal world in the 
glory and excellence of his nature. But as 
God has appointed and determined the several 
growths and decays of the vegetable race, so 
He seems as evidently to have prescribed the 
same laws to man, as well as all living 
creatures, in the first rudiments of which there 
are contained the specific powers of their growth, 
duration and extinction ; and when the evolu- 
tions of those animal powers are exhausted and 
run down, the creature expires and dies of 
itself, as ripe fruit falls from the tree, or a 
flower preserved beyond its bloom-droops and 
perishes upon the stalk. Sterne. 

Life, with its beauty, brevity, and frailty, 
can find no better symbol than the flower. 
Life, in its swift evanescence, will never suggest 
to the greatest poet a more fitting figure than a 
shadow. V.——Perhaps no image is more 
suggestive than that which Job here moaned 
out, that ‘‘ man fleeth as a shadow.”’ What is 
a shadow? Nothing. It is the absence of 
light. Some obstruction has come between the 
earth and sun, light has been intercepted, and, 
as rapidly as light moves, so the shadow with- 
draws itself. A leaf creates it, a limb, a tree, 
a fence, a snowflake, a cloud, a flower, a 
church-spire, a child’s hand. It is very beauti- 
ful, likelifeitself. Nature delightsin shadows. 
They are essential to loveliness and expression, 
and the master of light and shadow is a great 
painter. But oh, how swiftly the shadows flee 
away! J. H. Barrows.—Measure not thyself 
by thy morning shadow, but by the extent of 
thy grave, and reckon thyself above the earth 
by the line thou must be contented with un- 
der it. Spread not into boundless expansions 
either of designs or desires. Browne. 

4. Job throws his idea of the universal un- 
cleanness of man, and that there is not one with- 
out sin, into the form of a wish that it were 
otherwise. If the race of men were not uni- 
versally infected with sin, which each individual 
inherits by belonging to the race, God’s strin- 
gent treatment of the individuals would not be 
so hard to understand. Job urges the admitted 
fact as a plea for forbearance on the side of 
God. A.B. D. F 

Moralists may preach, ‘‘ Unless above him- 
self he can erect himself, how mean a thing is 
man!” but all the preaching in the world is of 
no avail. The task isan impossibility. The 
stream cannot rise above its source nor be 
purified in its flow if bitter waters come from 
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the fountain. ‘‘ Who can bring a clean thing 
out of an unclean?’’ There is no power in 
human nature to cast off this clinging self. 
As in the awful vision of the poet, the serpent 
is grown into the man. The will is feeble for 
good, the conscience sits like a discrowned king 
issuing empty mandates, while all his realm is 
up in rebellion and treats his proclamations as 
so much waste paper. How can a man re- 
make himself? how cast off his own nature? 
The means at his disposal themselves need to be 
cleansed, for themselves are tainted. It is the 
old story—who will keep the keepers ?—who 
will heal the sick physicians? Only the influx 
of that pardoning, cleansing grace which is in 
Christ will wash away the accumulations of 
years, and the ingrained evil which has stained 
every part of my being. We cannot cleanse 
ourselves, we cannot ‘‘ put off’’ this old nature 
which has struck its roots so deep into our 
being. Only ‘‘ the law of the spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus shall make us free from the law of 
sin and death.”” A. M. 

5. The number of our months is with God, 
at the disposal of His power, which cannot be 
controlled, and under the view of His omnis- 
cience, which cannot be deceived. It is certain 
that God’s providence has the ordering of the 
period of our lives, our times are in His hand, 
the powers of nature depend upon Him and act 
under Him ; in Him we live and move and have 
our being. H. 

5, 6. The two verses are closely connected ; 
there should be no full stop at the end of v. 5. 
Since his days are determined, the number of 
his months with Thee, since Thou hast fixed his 
limit which he cannot pass, therefore look away 
from him that he may cease, till he gladly finish 
his day, like a hireling. Cook. 

7-9. One is here at once reminded of the 
palm which, on the one hand, is pre-eminently 
a water-loving plant, and, on the other hand, 
possesses a wonderful vitality, whence it be- 
comes a figure for youthful vigor. The palm 
and the pheenix have one name, and not without 
reason, The tree, reviving as from the dead at 
the scent of water, is like the wondrous bird 
rising from its ownashes. Delitasch. 

10-12. In the case of the tree the possibility 
of a new life is not excluded, but it is wholly 
different in the case of a deceased man. As the 
dried-up water leaves behind it no trace in the 
lake or stream and never returns, so man, when 
dead, returneth not until the heaven js no more 
—and that is eternal—never cometh again from 
his motionless sleep in Hades into this life in 
the upper world. Hwald. 
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10. Where is he? In eternity, living, 
thinking, feeling. In eternity, prepared or un- 
prepared for its life. In eternity, changed or 
unchanged, saved or unsaved. In eternity, like 
or unlike God. In eternity, to abide with 
Christ or exiled from Christ. In eternity, to 
encounter the reaping of that. which is now 
sowing in time, to meet again all the life we 
have lived, its evil forgiven and its good done 
a lasting memory of grateful joy, or its evil un- 
forgiven, its good undone, an abiding memory 
of despairing remorse. B. 

Erelong the present state of things shall end. 
The rich, the noble, the learned, the lowly, the 
afflicted, the ignorant, shall put aside their 
temporary parts, and be seen in their real. un- 
personated, eternal selves! How unspeakably 
little, in the retrospect, will all these famous 
inequalities appear! Entering upon immor- 
tality—an immortality which knows nothing 
of any distinctions but those of holiness and 
nearness to God—with what inconceivable in- 
difference we shall regard the distinctions, the 
varieties, the apparent advantages and disad- 
vantages of this world! They will be passed, 
and passed forever !—except in their effects ; 
except as they have left consequences upon our 
souls, according as they have been improved or 
neglected, they will be as though they had 
never been. And what shall remain? our 
spiritual life ; our holy or unholy souls! That 
which is now so apt to be lost amid petty 
thoughts and trifling interests ; that which is 
now so often overlaid by all manner of worldly 
and temporary inequalities, will then stand 
forth in the greatness of its own true propor- 
tions. In our spiritual being—soul and body 
raised to every seed his own—we shall stand be- 
fore the Eternal Judge of quick and dead, 
capable of new and unimagined heights of bliss 
or depths of woe, to pass at once and forever to 
our own place. G. M. 

How different are the consequences of death to 
different men! We are now seated within the 
same walls, all wearing the same form, sharing, 
for the greater part, in the same joys and gor- 
rows, burdened with the same cares and with 
the same sins ; but look forward a few years, 
and how amazing the difference that has taken 
place between man and man! Some of us are 
in a world of peace, with every sorrow gone, 
every fear at rest, every hope realized ; so pure 
that a holy God looks on us “ with exceeding 
joy ;’’ so unutterably happy that even in 
heaven we wonder at our happiness. But 
where are others of us? In a land where we 
Shall see them no more ; as wretched as we are 
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happy ; completely and forever lost. And isa 
dissimilarity like this, so great, so lasting, and 
yet so near, a matter of indifference tous? C, 
Bradley.—Man giveth up the ghost, and where 
is he? Where he will remain forever. The 
disciplinary system has ceased ; motives are 
no longer urged upon him; he hears no 
arguments. From the cessation of many former 
influences, from its translation out of that entire 
economy of trial, and from its new, unmingled 
emotions, the disembodied spirit must become 
irresistibly conscious that retribution has com- 
menced. Not one word do we find in holy 
writ authorizing the belief of a future proba- 
tion, restoration, or annihilation of the wicked, 
any more than of future condemnation of the 
righteous. A. C. Thompson. 

There is something that is ours which is to 
be a thousand years, a million of years, a million 
of ages hence, a million times that—and go for- 
ward ; it 2s ours, for it is certain to be and cer- 
tain to be inseparable from us. It is to be even 
ourselves, as absolutely ours as the state we are 
to be in to-morrow is so—nay, as much as the 
state we are in this moment belongstous. J. F. 

We long to know something definite as to a 
future life to which we stand in conscious rela- 
tionship. Nature is silent. The stars bring us 
no tidings. Morning brightness, sunset splen- 
dor tell us nothing. It is, indeed, ‘‘ the land 
which is very far off.’’ In the hurry of life we 
may for a while forget, but in our quiet hours, 
the Sabbaths of the soul, these queries burn 
into our hearts like coals of fire. ‘What am 
I? and what is that realm of spirit to which I 
am hastening ?’”? None but Christ can tell. 
He came to teach us. To Christ alone we go 
to find our ardent yearnings satisfied, Sweetly 
sounds the Saviour’s voice : ‘‘ He that believeth 
in Me, though he were dead, yet shall he live.’’ 
I rejoice with joy unspeakable, for, in touching 
this promise, I touch the staff of Omnipotence ! 
Baffled everywhere else, repelled everywhere 
else, I find comfort here. R.S. 8S. 

12. Their sleep. Some translate death 
into such terrible shapes and represent it to 
themselves under such affrighting forms that 
they live in bondage through the fear of death 
all their days. Do as the Spirit of God teach- 
eth you. Clothe it with pleasant expressions ; 
call it the undressing and unclothing of your- 
selves ; call it rest; conceive it under the no- 
tion of sleep, and then you will not fear, but 
welcome it. Caryl. 

13-15. Job expresses a desire that the grave 
(Sheol) may not be his everlasting home, but 
that he may remain there till the wrath be past, 
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that God may appoint a set time and remember 
him ; he is content to wait for that time if he 
may then be called to plead his cause ; as he 
proceeds he finds a real ground for such a hope 
in God’s love of the creation—His desire to the 
work of His own hands. This may be but a 
yearning, but it indicates the existence and 
strength of a feeling which when developed 
would necessarily issue in the belief of a future 
compensation. Cook. 

Having pursued the destiny of man through 
all its steps down to its complete extinction in 
death, Job, with a revulsion created by the in- 
stinctive demands of the human spirit, rises to 
the thought that there might be another life 
after this one. This thought is expressed in 
the form of an impassioned desire. His firm 
conviction is that his malady is mortal—in other 
words, that God’s anger will pursue him to the 
grave. On this side of death he has no hope of 
areturn to God’s favor. Hence, contemplat- 
ing that he shall die under God’s anger, his 
thought is that he might remain in Sheol till 
God’s wrath be past, for He keepeth not His 
anger forever ; that God would appoint him a 
period to remain in death and then remember 
him with returning mercy and call him back 
again to His fellowship. But to his mind this 
involves a complete return to life again of the 
whole man (v. 14), for in death there is no fel- 
lowship with God. A. B. D. 

13. The word ‘hide’ is very expressive, 
meaning literally to hide with loving care, as 
something costiy and precious. It carries a 
beautiful and touching hint that Job still deems 
himself dear to God. He would fain be hidden 
by His hand in that shadowy realm which the 
Egyptians call “‘ the shelter of the weary.” -V. 

14, Shall he live again? The ques- 
tion implies not a denial of the possibility of 
such a restoration, but a deep sense of its hope- 
lessness. The longing, however, bears witness 
to a spiritual instinct, which could scarcely ex- 
ist without some corresponding reality. The 
latter clause means, were such a hope vouch- 
safed I would pass all the days of my service 
in patient waiting until my change came. The 
days of service in this case include the inter- 
mediate period in Sheol, when he would wait, 
like a soldier on guard, to be relieved; and 
the change is not from life to death, but from 
that state to new life. QOvok. If only it 
might be so, all the days of my sojourn in Hades 
would I wait until my discharge came. Until 
that summons from God should call me forth 
from the darkness I would sit amid the gloom 
and silence like a sentinel at my post. V. 





the soul of man is immortal. 


horror at the thought of extinction. 
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If a man die, shall he live again ? 
Consider some of the grounds for believing that 
The main current 
of human opinion sets strongly and steadily 
toward belief in immortality. The master- 


minds have been strongest in their affirmation 


of it. The longing of the soul for life and its 
There 
must be correlation between desire and fulfil- 
ment. The action of the mind in thought be- 
gets a sense of continuous life. A parallel 
argument is found in the nature of love. I¢ 
cannot tolerate the thought of its own end. 
Love has but one symbol—Forever ! its logic 
is, There is no death. There are in man latent 
powers, and others half revealed, for which 
human life offers no adequate explanation, 
There is within us a strange sense of expect- 
ancy. A Divine discontent is wrought into us 
—Divine because it attends our highest facul- 
ties. The imagination carries with it a plain 
intimation of a larger sphere than the present. 
The same course of thought applies to the 
moral nature. If we turn to the Divine nature, 
we shall find a like, but immeasurably clearer 
group of intimations. Without immortality 
there is failure in the higher purposes of God 
respecting the race ; God’s ends are indicated, 
but not reached. The fact that justice is not 
done upon the earth involves us in the same 
conclusion. Man is less perfect than the rest 
of creation, and, relatively to himself, is less 
perfect in his higher than in his lower facul- 
ties. As love is the strongest proof of immor- 
tality on the man-ward side of the argument, so 
it ison the God-ward side. Divine, as well as 
human love has but one symbol in language— 
Forever! 7. T. Munger. 

The confidence of immortality is implied in 
Job’s question. Death does not, in the slight- 
est degree, affect the essential vitality of the 
soul ; so it does not, in the slightest degree, 
affect the outflow of God’s love to that soul. It 
is a change of condition and circumstance, and 
no more. He does not lose us in the dust of 
death. How beautifully this thought contrasts 
with the saddest aspect of the power of death 
in our human experience! He is Death the 
Separator, who unclasps our hands from the 
closest, dearest grasp, and divides asunder 
joints and marrow, and parts soul and body, 
and withdraws us from all our habitude and 
associations and occupations, and loosens every 
bond of society and concord, and hales us away 
into a lonely land. But there is one bond 
which his “‘ abhorred shears’’ cannot cut. One 
Hand holds us in a grasp which the fleshless 
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fingers of death in vain strive to loosen. The 
separator becomes the uniter ; he rends us apart 
from the world that he may ‘‘ bring us to God.” 
The love filtered by drops on us in life is 
poured upon us in a flood in death ; “for I 
am persuaded that neither death nor life shall 
be able to separate us from the love of God. 
A. M. 

The Gospel comes to change the whole aspect 
of death, reigning with terror from the sin of 
Adam down to the birth of the Redeemer. This 
celestial visitant, like the shining angel in the 
tomb of Jesus, takes her stand at the door of 
the sepulchre, and the light she bears shines far 
within—yea, entirely through the dark valley. 
As revealed religion did not produce death nor 
inflict it, but finds it as a fact already existing, 
so all its extraordinary power is applied, not to 
prevent death, but so to change its whole aspect 
and quality that the curse shall be converted 
into a blessing, and men may be more than will- 
ing, even glad to die. It is the Gospel which 
extracts the sting of death, depriving it of all 
power to harm the feeblest believer. To all 
intents, death is actually abolished. By a 
Divine revelation we are assured that death is 
not the destruction of humanity. Life and 
immortality are brought to light in the Gospel. 
The body itself shall be raised again, and, 
perfected and refined itself, shall be conjoined 
to a refined and perfected spirit. In proof and 
promise of this great achievement, the Son of 
God Himself became subject unto death, and 
rose again from its power. The one sweeping 
fact of mortality is confronted by another fact, 
extraordinary and miraculous, the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ from the dead. Here is positive 
help and hope for man, under the most ab- 
horrent event which Nature knows, From 
being the ghastly King of Terrors, striking down 
the helpless into the dust, and trampling upon 
humanity with his iron heel, Death, by the in- 
tervention of the Redeemer, is converted into a 
minister of mercy—unclothing the child of God, 
that he may be clothed upon with his house 
which is from heaven. How soft and grateful 
the light which it sheds on the grave! It is the 
halo of hope—the reflection of heaven’s own 
peace and repose. W. Adams. 

Christ authenticated the popular belief of a 
life after death, and the future resurrection of 
the dead. He taught His disciples to anticipate 
an ultimate, glorious, divine futurity for those 
who received His doctrine, and who lived an 
unblemished and holy life upon earth. He 
spake with great familiarity of heaven as His 
Father’s house, told His friends of its many 
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mansions, and of His going to prepare a place 
for them. They heard Him pray that they 
might be with Him hereafter, to behold His 
glory and to participate His joy. He evoked 
the expectation of their rising to an equality 
with those higher orders of beings who stand 
continually in the Divine presence, and look 
familiarly on the face of God. There was noth- 
ing dark, vague, or uncertain about His teach- 
ing as to the reality of a future life ; and, as to 
its perpetuity, it was to be ‘‘ life eternal ”’ in the 
sense of being that which was to be enjoyed 
forever ; they that were thought worthy to at- 
tain it should be like the angels of God, so con- 
firmed in their immortality that they could 
‘‘die no more.”’ Binney. 

President Charles White, of Wabash College, 
thus wrote during the moments which preceded 
his own sudden rapt transition to the experience 
here portrayed : 

“What a serene glory surrounds the death- 
scene, as depicted by the eye of faith! The 
senses are closing, never to reopen ; the eye is 
dim, never to be relighted—the beautiful, the 
sublime, the faces of loved ones, never more are 
recognized ; the earis closed, voices die, sounds 
are heard no more. But nobler organs are re- 
ceived ; visions of spirits ecstatic and rapturous 
are now enjoyed. Glorious voices are recog- 
nized by a new spiritual sense. Uncertainty 
and darkness and sin are left behind, as also the 
prison which had held the spirit. Disease and 
pain and bereavement are an entrance made into 
the grand lights and substantial purities of an 
unchanging realm. Faith sees the spirit loos- 
ened clear and clean from the world, buoyant 
and mounting toward heaven—sees the kindled, 
kindling hope on exultant wing soaring into 
glory and rest——”’ 

15. Thou wilt have a desire. The 
hope of a resurrection is thus, for the first time, 
made to rest upon the love of God ; the desire 
of the creature may suggest the possibility or 
reasonableness of such a hope, the desire of God 
alone can seal it. Job knew how his heart 
yearned to meet God, he believes that in God’s 
heart there must be a corresponding yearning 
to see once more the creation of His power and 
love. This word touches upon the utmost limit 
of religious speculation ; with that conviction 
Job was safe, the next application of it to his 
own circumstances would bring the truth out in 
a still more definite form. Cook.—How per- 
sistently Job presupposes in God a love like 
that of a father! And it is on this line of 
affection — Creator for creature, friend for 
friend, an affection which in his relations here 
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on earth has failed—that he reaches his greatest 
achievements in faith. J. F. G. 

Job considered that even in its intermediate 
state, the body would be precious to God. 
“Thou wilt have a desire to the work of Thine 
hands.” Of that separate state we know but 
little. That it will be a state of consciousness is 
evident, both from universal instinct and from 
the nature of spirit. Spirit can only exist in 
motion, and therefore the ancients called spirit 
perpetual motion. It is evident also from the 
general necessity that a creature once made to 
glorify God can never cease to glorify Him. In 
the intermediate state the spirit must be happy. 
How can it be conscious and with Christ, and 
not happy ? Sothat our Saviour doubly proves 
it when He says, ‘‘ To-day shalt thou be with 
Me in Paradise.’’ Consider that broad founda- 
tion thought on which the patriarchs rested for 
everything, having the resurrection as its base, 
“Thou wilt have a desire to the work of Thine 
hands.”’ It is upon this principle that we at 
once see the unspeakable comfort there is in 
the full, simple recognition of the doctrines of 
grace. Once let any part of the work of grace 
have man in it, and in the same degree it has 
uncertainty in it. Man does not return to his 
own designs. Man does not finish his own 
work. But God does. If, therefore, the begin- 
nings are entirely God’s, ‘‘ the ends’’ are per- 
fectly sure. J. V. 

15. This language, which seems to mount to 
almost full assurance, is but a transient gleam, 
and the close of the chapter becomes as mourn- 
ful as its beginning. The inference strongly 
suggests itself that this is a true experience, an 
actual life that is lived. A soul went through 
these sorrows. It had these transitions of hope 
and despair, now moaning and expostulating 
with God, now praying and trusting, now 
utterly cast down, and now rising suddenly to 
a height of rapture in which everything dis- 
appears before the beatific vision of God. Toa 
mind ina right state there comes from this an 
irresistible argument for the actual truthfulness 
of the history. 7. Lewis. 

16, The head and source of al] Job’s misery 
is the feeling that God for some unknown 
reason does not pardon. He numbers every 
false step, keeps a watch over his sins. Cook. 
——It is but a moment ago(v. 15) that he recog- 
nized, in a strain of inimitable beauty, the 
yearning bent of creative Love. He is now, 
indeed, complaining of the present severity of 
God’s dealings with him ; but the plaintive ten- 
derness of that sentiment still floats over his 
spirit and lingers in his words, softening them 
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into the tone of a subdued and reproachful moan. 
Hwald. 

iv. My transgression. The meaning 
seems to be that God treasures up all Job’s mis- 
doings, keeps them carefully in order to repay 
them fully. He has but to open that bag and 
the sins will come out in the form of terrible 
plagues. Here again the admission of sin must 
be noted. Cook.—God does indeed see all our 
sins, He sees sin in His own people, but He is 
not severe in reckoning with us, nor is the law 
ever stretched against us, but we are punished 
less than our iniquities deserve. God does in- 
deed seal and sew up, against the day of 
wrath, the transgression of the impenitent, but 
the sins of His people He blots out as a 
cloud. H. 

18, 19. The agencies affecting the whole 
surface of the earth and giving character to its 
scenery, while explaining its history, are vividly 
set forth by Job, when he says, ‘‘ And surely 
the mountain falling cometh to nought (or 
fadeth), and the rock is removed out of his 
place. The waters wear the stones ; Thou wash- 
est away the things which grow out of the 
dust of the earth.’’ The very processes which 
modern geologists are engaged in keenly dis- 
cussing are specified in the language of the 
patriarch. Comprehensively, these delineations 
in Scripture may possibly represent universal 
geologic movements. W. Hraser. 

As ‘“‘ the waters wear the stones,’’ they teach 
us @ lesson of perseverance. They write upon 
the rocks a parable of patient diligence. There 
are some things which must be done at a stroke, 
on the spur of the moment, or the opportunity 
is gone forever. But the eye to see what is to 
be done, the skill to aim the stroke, the strength 
to give it, the coolness and courage to be as 
steady and self-possessed at the moment as if 
you had plenty of time to spare—these can 
come only by slow, patient, persevering work, 
like that with which ‘“‘the waters wear the 
stones.’? The waters as they wear the stones 
may teach us a parable of life. They may re- 
mind us what little things may in time do great 
mischief. Nota few homes could be found in 
which it would pay to have this motto put up 
in golden letters, if only everybody would learn 
its lessons. They seem to lack nothing that is 
needed for a happy home. What is amiss ? 
Only this, that no one has learned how much 
both the happiness and the unhappiness of life 
depend on little things. Little opportunities 
for a kind action, a kind word, a kind look, slip 
by continually. And so, because life is mostly 
made up of little things, the happiness of home 
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is bit by bit destroyed, even as ‘‘ the waters 
wear the stones.’’ The water-worn rock teaches 
us another parable—a parable of character. 
Our character depends chiefly on the habits we 
form. There are good habits and bad habits. 
And how do these habits grow? Little by lit- 
tle, as ‘‘the waters wear the stones.’’ The 
Bible speaks of a ‘‘ stony heart’’—that is, a heart 
hardened in sinful habits, in unbelief and for- 
getfulness of God. We cannot change the past, 
but God can forgive it. Tears of repentance 
cannot wash away one sin, but the blood of 
Jesus Christ cleanses from all sin. ZH. R. 
Conder. 

All these similitudes appear to aim at the 
same point, which Job had been pursuing a lit- 
tle before—namely, that a man dying shall re- 
turn no more to his former state; this he 
shadows out by mountains, rocks, stones, trees, 
and the fruits of the earth, which are changed 
and consumed, as if they had never been. 
Caryl. 

19. Thou destroyest the hope of 
man, Even the most durable things cannot 
defy decay ; and as to mortal man, thou hast 
brought his hope utterly to nought. Death, 
the germ of which he carries in him even from 
his birth, is to him an end without a ray of 
hope. Delitesch.The mind of Job, begin- 
ning to fall back into its despondency, is led 
to a mental consideration of the slow changes of 
nature, and breaks out into a sort of abrupt an- 
swer to the thought that had’ silently inter- 
vened: ‘Ah yes! God’s times are long; the 
earth, too, and the heavens (vs. 11, 12) are pass- 
ing away.”’ “‘ Yes; even the mountain, fall- 
ing, crumbles to decay.’’ The effect of this is 
to throw ashade over his hope, until, at the end 
of the chapter, he seems to have got almost 
wholly to his old despairing state. 7. Lewis. 





With this language of mingled complaint, re- 
monstrance, despondency, and doubt, Job 
closes the first series of the controversy. He is 
evidently in deep perplexity. He knows not 
what to do or what to think ; but, on the whole, 
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his language is that uf one who feels that God 
and man are alike against him, and that he has 
no comforter. vito. ‘ 

The first circle of speeches, now completed, 
started from Job’s complaints in chap. 3. Job 
did not there name God nor make any open im- 
putation against Him, but his bitter maledic- 
tions of the day of his birth and his impatient 
cry, Why gives He life to him that is in misery 
(3 : 20)? showed too well against whom it was 
that he “‘ turned his spirit’’ (15 : 12). Hence the 
three friends conceive that the first thing to aim 
at is to bring Job back to just and reverent 
thoughts of God. Therefore they dwell upon 
the attributes of God and contrast Him with 
man, hoping by this great thought of God to 
still the tumult in Job’s breast and bring him to 
take his right place before the Creator. How- 
ever irreligious Job’s demeanor might seem to 
his friends, it is obvious that he has struck 
from their hands the weapon they have hitherto 
been using against him. Their argument of 
““God’’ is exhausted. Job’s passionate procla- 
mation that what he desires above all things is 
to meet God and maintain his ways to His face 
has convinced them that he is not to be van- 
quished with this weapon. Hence they are 
obliged to look about for others. A. B. D. 

What has Job gained in this first discussion ? 
1. He has won a victory in argument over the 
friends. Against their insinuations of his guilt, 
his conscience, acquitting him of hidden guilt 
and speaking out in manly denial, has proved 
more effective than all logic. To their rebukes 
of his impatience he has a ready answer in the 
desperation to which suffering has driven him. 
To the dogma that God rewards the good and 
punishes the wicked in this life he has opposed 
the unanswerable argument of fact. 2. He has 
refuted the great accuser, Satan. He has not 
renounced God. Everything has been taken 
from him; all sorts of calamities have been 
heaped upon him. God, who had been the 
object of his love, the source of his happiness, 
had apparently renounced him, yet he never 
Tenounces God. VY. 
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1 THEN answered Eliphaz the Temanite, and 
said, 
2 Should a wise man make answer with vain 
knowledge, 


And fill his belly with the east wind ? 
3 Should he reason with unprofitable talk, 
Or with speeches wherewith he can do no 
good ? 
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4 Yea, thou doest away with fear, 
And restrainest devotion before God. 
5 For thine iniquity teacheth thy mouth, 
And thou choosest the tongue of the crafty. 
6 Thine own mouth condemneth thee, and 
notI; 
Yea, thine own lips testify against thee. 
7% Art thou the first man that was born ? 
Or wast thou brought forth before the hills ? 
8 Hast thou heard the secret counsel of God ? 
And dost thou limit wisdom to thyself ? 
9 What knowest thou, that we know not? 
What understandest thou, which is not in us ? 
10 With us are both the grayheaded and the 
very aged men, 
Much elder than thy father. 
11 Are the consolatious of God too small for 
thee, 
Even the word that is gentle toward thee ? 
12 Why doth thine heart carry thee away ? 
And why do thine eyes flash ? 
13 That thou turnest thy spirit against God, 
And lettest such words go out of thy mouth. 
14 What is man, that he should be clean ? 
And he which is born of a woman, that he 
should be righteous ? 
15 Behold, he putteth no trust in his holy ones ; 
Yea, the heavens are not clean in his sight 
16 How much less one that is abominable and 
corrupt, E 
A man that drinketh iniquity like water ! 
17 I will shew thee, hear thou me : 
And that which I have seen I will declare : 
18 (Which wise men have told 
From their fathers, and have not hid it ; 
19 Unto whom alone the land was given, 
And no stranger passed among them :) 
20 The wicked man travaileth with pain all his 
days, 
Even the number of years that are laid up 
for the oppressor. 
21 A sound of terrors is in his ears ; 
In prosperity the spoiler shall come upon 
him : 


Cuars. XV.-XXI. THE SECOND CIRCLE OF 
SPEECHES. 

Tue three friends have now spoken, and Job 
has replied to them allin turn. The first series 
of the discussion closed with the last chapter, 
and the second commences with the one before 
us. Inthis the friends add scarcely anything to 
what they had already urged, betraying man- 
ifest signs of exhaustion. . The speeches are of 
equal number as before, but so much shorter 
that this section of the debate occupies only 
seven chapters, as against eleven in the first de- 
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22 He believeth not that he shall return out of 
darkness, 
And he is waited for of the sword : 
23 He wandereth abroad for bread, saying, 
Where is it ? 
He knoweth that the day of darkness is ready 
at his hand : 
24 Distress and anguish make him afraid ; 
They prevail against him, as a king ready to 
the battle : 
25 Because he hath stretched out his hand 
against God, 
And behaveth himself proudly against the 
Almighty ; 
26 He runneth upon him with a stiff neck, 
With the thick bosses of his bucklers : 
27% Because he hath covered his face with his 
_ fatness, 
And gathered fat upon his loins ; 
28 And he hath dwelt in desolate cities, 
In houses which no man inhabited, _ 
Which were ready to become heaps. 
29 He shall not be rich, neither shall his sub- 
stance continue, 
Neither shall their possessions be extended 
on the earth. 
30 He shall not depart out of darkness ; 
The flame shall dry up his branches, 
And by the breath of his mouth shall he go 
away. 
31 Let him not trust in vanity, deceiving him- 
self : 
For vanity shall be his recompense. 
32 It shall be accomplished before his time, 
And his branch shall not be green. 
33 He shall shake off his unripe grape as the 
vine, 
And shall cast off his flower as the olive. 
84: For the company of the godless shall be bar- 
ren, 
And fire shall consume the tents of bribery. 
35 They conceive mischief, and bring forth in- 
iquity, 
And their belly prepareth deceit. 


bate. Hitto.—The arguments employed by 
the three friends remain throughout in sub- 
stance the same. But up to this time the three 
have been content with general statements, 
which were, of course, partially true ; now they 
step forward to a direct and personal attack. 
Job’s speeches appear to them to be a damning 
proof of hisimpiety, and they do not hesitate to 
denounce him as a rebel against God. In at- 
tempting to maintain their new position, the 
three friends stray further and further from the 
truth, and, as is natural, grow visibly angry. 
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Wounded self-love shows behind their zeal for 
God, and, as always happens, their bigotry 
grows more intense with the rise of personal 
feeling. Job, onthe other hand, becomes every 
moment calmer and more collected as the accu- 
sations assume a more direct form. Before, he 
had been confused and divided, as one who 
fights in the dark where friend and foe are in- 
distinguishable. But as the charges are 
brought personally home to him he feels more 
and more the falsehood implied in them, and is 
more and more confirmed in his innocence. 
“‘He had before known that he was innocent, 
and now he feels the strength that lies in inno- 
cence, as if God were beginning to reveal Him- 
self within him, to prepare the way for the out- 
ward manifestation of Himself.’’ The theme 
chosen by the speakers suits their indignant 
mood. Abandoning all attempt to comfort Job 
with the promises that wait on repentance, they 
concentrate all their powers on the description 
of the doom of wicked men. It is an awful 
picture, none the less true because of the false- 
hood of its application. The type of wicked- 
ness selected is one intended to cover the case 
of Job. Itisthe Oriental chieftain grown great 
and rich by successful violence and rapine 
(15: 27, 28; 18:7; 20: 6-15). The succes- 
sive steps of the tyrant’s ruin are graphically 
described, from the first stings of the guilty 
conscience that disturbs the serenity of his 
proud prosperity to the oblivion that at last 
overwhelms and buries his infamous name 
(15 : 20 sq.; 18:7 sq.; 20). A few delicate 
touches serve to detect the individual 
peculiarities of the three. Eliphaz is still the 
most dignified and considerate, and although he 
assumes an air of superiority, he tries to make 
his words less direct while he supports them 
with the weighty authority of tradition. He 
dwells chiefly on the terrors which haunt a 
guilty mind, painting, with a vividness of touch 
which no poetry has surpassed, the coward fears 
that attend an evil conscience. Bildad, whose 
taste for brevity makes Job’s lengthy spceches 
especially offensive to him (18 : 2), follows with 
a description of the godless man, which is a 
masterpiece of poetic idealizing, and teems with 
images that have enriched literature forever 
(vs. 6-14). Zophar, the most angry and the least 
able to disguise his wounded vanity, pursues 
the same theme in a series of vigorous figures, 
which display at the same time the narrowness 
of his mind. Aglen. 

Job’s demeanor under his sufferings only 
confirmed the conclusions which his sufferings 
themselves compelled them to draw. They see 
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in Job a type both of the calamities that befall 
the wicked and of their rebellious impatience 
under them. In this way the thoughts of the 
friends are drawn away from heaven to earth. 
God is no more their theme, but man, especially 
the wicked man as history and expertence show 
him to be dealt with in the providence of God. 
The effect of this change is naturally to draw 
the arguments of the friends closer around Job, 
and bring the debate to acrisis. For though 
the object of the three friends in drawing their 
dark pictures of the heaven-daring sinner and 
his fate is to awaken Job’s conscience and alarm 
him, that he may turn from his evil, their 
arguments are now of a kind that can be 
brought to the test of experience, and Job, so 
soon as he can be induced to grapple with 
them, has little difficulty in disposing of them. 
A. B. D. 

Chap. 15. It has now become the turn of 
Eliphaz, who opened the former debate, to 
speak again. He begins with bitter sarcasms 
and reproaches, and strongly censures Job’s 
doctrine of the indiscriminate distribution of 
happiness and misery, as tending to undermine 
religion, and to discourage prayer. The drift 
of the whole speech. is to vindicate Providence, 
to condemn Job as a manifest object of the 
Divine wrath on account of his wickedness, 
and to terrify him, if possible, into a confession 
of his guilt. itto.—The spech of Eliphaz is 
harsh and sarcastic, and assumes Job’s guilt as 
proven by his own lips. 1-6: He reproves his 
presumption in despising the wisdom of his 
elders, disregarding the consolations of God and 
arraigning His judgments, forgetful of man's 
utter corruption and his own abomination. 
7-16: Then, under cover of quoting axioms of 
wise antiquity, he describes the actual condition, 
feelings, and struggles of Job, in which he sees 
a proof of his wickedness, and a token of his 
final destruction. The discourse has not a word 
of comfort, nor the suggestion of ahope. It 
marks a considerable change in the spirit of the 
speaker, and brings the question much nearer 
to an issue. He does not indeed accuse Job of 
renouncing God, but of rebelling against Him 
(vs. 4, 18, 25, 26), and denounces his attempts 
to vindicate himself, and hold fast his integrity, 
as vain, impious and hypocritical. 

2. Vain knowledge. Literally, “ knowl- 
edge of wind,’ empty, noisy, and turbulent ; | 
the turn of expression is highly sarcastic, it has, 
what may be called a grim humor ; the words 
of Job are like wind, his whole inner man is in- » 
flated, torn, and in a state of turmoil, as though 
possessed by storm winds from the burning 
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desert. The word ‘belly’ is a necessary be- 
cause literal translation of the original, which 
means in Hebrew physiology the innermost na- 
ture of man, the seat of thought, intelligence, 
and reflection. Cook, 

A wise man With vain Knowledge. 
There is oftentimes a great deal of knowledge 
where there is but little wisdom to improve that 
knowledge. It is not the most knowing Chris- 
tian but the most wise Christian that sees, 
avoids, and escapes Satan’s snares. Knowledge 
without wisdom is like mettle in a blind horse, 
which is often an occasion of the rider’s fall. 
T. Brooks.——Wisdom is the right use of knowl- 
edge. Many men know a great deal, and are 
all the greater fools for what they know. There 
is no fool so great a fool as a knowing fool. 
But to know how to use knowledge is to have 
wisdom. Anon. 

4. He charges him with impiety and irre- 
ligion. ‘“‘ Thow castest off fear’’—that is, “‘ the 
fear of God, and that regard to Him which thou 
shouldest have; and then thou restrainest 
prayer.’’? See what religion is summed up in— 
fearing God and praying to Him ; the former 
the most needful principle, the latter the most 
needful practice. Where no fear of God is no 
good is to be expected ; and those who live with- 
out prayer certainly live without God in the 
world. Those who restrain prayer prove that 
they cast off fear. Surely those have no rev- 
erence of God’s majesty, no dread of His wrath, 
and are in nocare about their souls and eternity, 
who make no applications to God for His grace. 
Those who are prayerless are fearless and grace- 
less. H. 

This text helps us to put our finger on the 
cause of a great deal that is amiss in all of us. 
It is very likely, it is all but certain, that the 
reason of all our trouble and dicouragement, and 
want of growth and health is that we are doing 
just the thing that Job’s unkind friend accused 
him of in the text— ‘‘ restraining prayer before 
God.” A. K. H. B.—In proportion to their 
importance, who gives as much time to prayer 
as to business ; as much thought to their Bibles 
as merchants to their ledgers ; as much trouble 
to cultivate their souls as husbandmen expend 
in ploughing and sowing and weeding the soil, 
and ,reaping the crop ? No wonder that even 
those who are saved make such slow progress in 
the Divine life. T. G. 

Hundreds of millions are paying homage to 
insensible substances, phantasms, or devils. 
Many millions are literally making to them- 
selves an amusement and a sport of shows and 
vain ceremonies of a religion pretended to be in 








| 
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homage to the true God. But come to what is 
accounted the most privileged, instructed, and 
Christianized portion of mankind. There are 
millions of them that practise no worship, no 
prayer at allin any manner ; they are entirely 
‘* without God in the world.’”’ Assemble them 
in imagination, and look upon them! To say 
to but one of these, in the full and entire sense, 
“Thou restrainest prayer!’ is pronouncing 
upon him an awful charge, is predicting an 
awful doom.You are pronouncing that he 
habitually scorns the Almighty, his soul, and 
the happiness of eternity ; that he deliberately 
keeps himself detached from all that could save 
him from perdition! J. F.—Drexellius tells 
us of a vision that a religious man had at his 
prayers in the congregation. He saw a several 
angel at the elbow of every one present, ready 
to write down his petitions ; those who prayed 
heartily their angels wrote down their suits in 
gold; those that prayed but coldly and care- 
lessly their angels wrote, too, but it was with 
water; those that prayed customarily, only 


' from the teeth outward, had their angels by 


them, who seemed to write, but it was witha 
dry pen, no ink in it. Such as slept had their 
angels by them, but they laid their pens by. 
Such as had worldly thoughts their angels 
wrote in the dust. And such as had envious 
and malicious spirits their angels wrote with 
gall. If this be so, I fear few angels have writ- 
ten this day in golden letters ; but the pens of 
the others have gone very fast. Have a care 
how thou prayest, if thou wouldest have them 
written with the golden pen. V. Rogers. 
Neglect of reading the Bible is a powerful 
hindrance to our prayers. In these pages we 
commune with God. In these chapters we find 
the promises. Here stand the invitations to 
God’s presence. Reading here we are better 
prepared to pray. Reading here makes us feel 
like praying. Here is revealed God’s will, ac- 
cording to which our requests are to be shaped. 
Here are the Saviour’s directions for the duty. 
And if we shut up all this from eye and 
thought, we cut off the living springs that give 
life and elasticity to prayer. The man cannot 
be found who rejects his Bible and is faithful 
in his closet. If he think he can pray as well 
without the inconvenient delay of first bringing 
into contact with his mind the thoughts of God 
as recorded here, he is preparing to stifle and 
restrain prayer. And this is the way in which 
prayer often declines with individuals and with 
a whole church. R. 8. S.—-How many 
prayers this deception has precluded : ‘I shall 
be in a better tone of fecling; my thoughts 
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more composed ; there will be less liability to 
interruption ; such an affair I shall have dis- 
_ pose of and discharged from my mind. It 
were even irreverent to approach the Divine 
majesty just as I now feel’! As if that com- 
manded serious effort required in such approach 
were not one of the best expedients for putting 
the mind in order. And then, what does experi- 
ence say as to the actual occurrence and im- 
provement of that expected better season ? 
How soon does the seasonable hour come, when 
the first is easily let to slide by as unseason- 
able? Is there a disposition to give a ready 
allowance to pleas for deferring or cutting very 
short ? What a test of the habitude of the 
heart is there in this! J. F. 

We may have as much of God as we will. 
Christ puts the key of the treasure chamber into 
our hand, and bids us take all that we want. 
Whose fault is it that Christian people generally 
have such scanty portions of the free riches of 
God ? Prayers unaccompanied by effort are not 
answered. Many ask who do not seek. There 
must be continuous desire and effort. That 
implies that the answers do not always come 
immediately. The best gifts grow slowly, more 
than forty and six years is the temple of a 
Christ-like nature in building. Therefore pa- 
tient continuance in waiting on the Giver is 
the final condition of receiving His highest 
gifts. A.M. 

3. Thine iniquity. Eliphaz can attribute 
Job’s bold words only to high-handed defiance 
of God ; there isno room in his system for hon- 
est doubt and inquiry. Even Job’s assumption 
of honesty, as would seem from the next line, 
looks to him like craft. 

7%. Job’s ideas so strike out from the beaten 
path that he talks like one with a new source of 
knowledge. His assertion that he knows all 
that they have told him, and his contempt of 
their philosophy, is galling to Eliphaz. 

Al. Consolations of God—such is the name 
that Eliphaz gives to his admonitions, a name 
that evidently rankles in Job’s mind. J. F. G. 
——The force of self-complacency can hardly 
go further than in this assumption of being 
God’s agent of consolation to Job. Y. 

14-16, Eliphaz repeats here what he has 
already said (4 : 18 seq.), but he does it inten- 
tionally, since he wishes still more terribly to 
ascribe human uncleanness to Job. He first re- 
fers to the hereditary infirmity and sin in human 
nature (v. 14), and next (v. 16) to man’s own 
free choice of that which works his destruction. 
He uses the strongest imaginable words to de- 
scribe one actually and originally corrupted. It 





is further said of him (man) that he drinks up 
evil like water—a figure which implies that he 
lusts after sin, and that it is become a necessity 
of his nature, and is to his nature what water is 
to the thirsty. Even Job does not deny this 
corruption of man (14: 4), but the inferences 
which the friends draw in reference to himself 
he cannot acknowledge. Delitesch.—Does it 
follow that Job is a hypocrite and a wicked 
man, which is all that he denied? By no 
means. Though man, as born of a woman, is 
not clean, yet, as born again of the Spirit, he 
‘Cada 2 

20-35. Here begin the words of the fathers, 
Eliphaz brings up this lurid picture of the 
wicked in order to counteract Job’s intimations 
that the wicked are prospered while the 
righteous suffer. Such intimations, in direct 
contradiction to the conclusions of wisdom, 
seem to open the door to all kinds of violence 
and infidelity ; it lets down the barriers of doubt 
and admits indefinable riotings of extravagant 
doctrine. So Eliphaz, who gives the tone to 
the others, desires to put himself strongly on 
record for God ; hence this purely theoretical 
picture of the wicked, drawn not for truth, but 
for theological consistency, and erring grossly 
by exaggeration ; see, for instance, v. 29, which 
Job will show to be palpably untrue. J. F. G. 

25, 26. The wicked man (v. 20) bids de- 
fiance to God, and to His authority and power. 
Tell him of the Divine law and its obligations ; 
he breaks those bonds asunder and will not 
have, no, not Him that made him, to restrain 
him or rule over him. Tell him of the Divine 
wrath and its terrors ; he bids the Almighty do 
His worst, he will have his will, he will have his 
way in spite of Him, and will not be controlled 
by law, or conscience, or the notices of a judg- 
ment to come. He stretches out his hand 
against God in defiance of Him and of the power 
of His wrath. God is indeed out of His reach, 
but he stretches out his hand against Him, to 
show that if it were in his power he would 
ungod Him. Sinners in general run from 
God; but the presumptuous sinner, who sins 
with a high hand, runs wpon Him, fights against 
Him, and bids detiance to Him ; and it is easy 
to foretell what will be the issue. 

2%. He covers his face with his fatness. This 
signifies both the pampering of his flesh with 
daily delicious fare, and the hardening of his 
heart thereby against the judgments of God, 
The gratifying of the appetites of the body, 
feeding and feasting that to the full, often turns 
to the damage of the soul and its interests. 
Why is God forgotten and slighted, but be- 
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cause happiness is placed in the delights of 
sense? H. 

28. Ready to become heaps. This 
is an emphatic description of the condition of 
many sites of ancient renown which we have 
examined in the East, and which are literally 
heaps—nothing but heaps—covered with soil, 
and appearing like natural hillocks, but which 
are known to cover blocks of ancient building. 
The houses mentioned here are ‘‘ houses of 
clay,’’ or of sun-dried brick, and such are the 
houses which are especially liable to become 
heaps. The recent descriptions of such mounds 
or heaps at Nineveh, by Layard and others, and 
the discoveries which their exploration has 
afforded, have rendered this condition of ancient 
cities—so different from that of stony ruins in 
various lands—familiar to the minds of our 
readers. It is to such kinds of ‘‘ heaps’’ that 
we apprehend Eliphaz to refer to as the ultimate 
condition of ‘‘ desolate cities.’? We shall not 
readily forget the surprise, nearly akin to disap- 
pointment, with which we regarded the first 
ancient site of this sort that came under our per- 
sonal notice—when, instead of broken walls, and 
towers, and columns of stone, nothing appeared 
but a confused wilderness of rounded ‘‘ heaps’’ 
—a sea of solid billows. This happened to 
be Seleucia, on the Tigris, sometimes called 
Babylon. Kitto. 

29. Many that get much by fraud and in- 
justice, yet do not grow rich; it goes as it 
comes ; it is got by one sin, and spent upon an- 
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other, Heisin care to keep what he has got, 
but in vain, Ais substance shall not continue > it 
will dwindle and come to nothing, God blasts 
it, and what came up in a night perishes in a 
night. Wealth gotten by vanity will certainly be 
diminished. FH. 

33. The grape in its first stage is peculiarly 
tender and liable to disease, and the flowers of 
the olive are shaken off by the least gust of 
wind. 

34. Two charges are insinuated : hypocrisy, 
with reference to Job’s former reputation for 
piety, and bribery, with reference to his charac- 
ter as a judge ; both words imply secret and 
unsuspected guilt, discovered only by the pun- 
ishment. Thus Eliphaz answers Job’s protes- 
tations of innocence. Cook. 

35. Finally Eliphaz condenses into an expres- 
sive figure the general doctrine both of this and 
his former discourse—namely, that suffering 
and disaster follow, as by alaw of nature, doing 
evil and wrong A. B. D.—However wide 
of the mark these words may be as applied to 
Job, we cannot be blind to the power and truth- 
fulness of this description of the terrors which 
sometimes beset the wicked. While many a 
wicked man goes through life in prosperity and 
apparently without fear, yet in the experience of 
one and another the retributions of the future are 
foreshadowed in this world. And no more ter- 
rible and graphic picture of a sinner thus pur- 
sued and foredoomed can be found than in these 
old Arabian sayings of Eliphaz. Vincent. 
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1 TxeEn Job answered and said, 

2 I have heard many such things : 
Miserable comforters are ye all. 

3 Shall vain words have an end ? 
Or what provoketh thee that thou answerest ? 

4 LT also could speak as ye do ; 
If your soul were in my soul’s stead, 
I could join words together against you, 
And shake mine head at you. 

5 But I wouldstrengthen you with my mouth, 
And the solace of my lips should assuage 

your grief. 

6 Though I speak, my grief is not assuaged : 
And though I forbear, what am I eased ? 

4% But now he hath me weary : 
Thou hast made desolate all my company. 





8 And thou hast laid fast hold on me, which is 
a witness against me : 
And my leanness riseth up against me, it 
testifieth to my face. 
9 He hath torn me in his wrath, and perse- 
cuted me ; 
He hath gnashed upon me with his teeth : 
Mine adversary sharpeneth his eyes upon 
me. 
10 They have gaped upon me with their mouth ; 
They have smitten me upon the cheek re- 
proachfully : 
They gather themselves together against me. 
11 God delivereth me to the ungodly, 
And casteth me into the hands of the wicked. 
12 I was at ease, and he brake me asunder ; 
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Yea, he hath taken me by the neck, and 
dashed me to pieces : 
He hath also set me up for his mark. 
18 His archers compass me round about, 
He cleaveth my reins asunder, and doth not 
spare ; 
He poureth out my gall upon the ground. 
14 He breaketh me with breach upon breach ; 
He runneth upon me like a giant. 
15 I have sewed sackcloth upon my skin, 
And have laid my horn in the dust. 
16 My face is foul with weeping, 
And on my eyelids is the shadow of death ; 


Caps. XVI., XVII. Jos’s S—conD REPLY TO 
ELIPHAZ. 

JoB’s second answer occupies two chapters. 
1-5: He rejects the statements of Eliphaz as 
commonplace, such as he might have himself 
used with equal ease had the positions of the 
speakers been reversed. 6-16: He draws out 
all the circumstances of his misery in order to 
justify the extremity of his anguish, and after 
an asseveration of innocence (v. 17) he appeals 
to earth and heaven, and to God Himself (v. 
20). In 17 : 1-10 he continues the appeal, and 
grounds it on the scorn, contumely (v. 2), igno- 
rance (v. 4), and dishonesty (v. 5) of his friends. 
He then (vs. 11-16) concludes with an expression 
of utter hopelessness, so far as life is concerned ; 
if there be hope it has no visible grounds, it has 
its only home in death. Cook. 

Chap. 16. God’s turning away from Job 
causes men to avert their faces too. His isola- 
tion is complete. And to him who had once 
stood so high in the estimation of men, and asa 
man of deep human feelings yearned for men’s 
sympathy, the thought comes home with a 
crushing effect, This is the new thought in Job’s 
mind, and it is this thought that gives such a 
tragic pathos to his speeches in the second cycle 
of debate. In the first circle of speeches it is 
God’s enmity alone of which Job complains, 
but now there is added to this the universal 
alienation and abhorrence of mankind. This 
feeling gives tone to all his speeches, and in 
chap. 19, which forms the climax of this di- 
vision, finds its fullest expression in the words, 
Pity me, pity me, O ye my friends, why do ye 
persecute me like God ? And this overmaster- 
ing feeling forces its way to expression almost 
in spite of him (v. 6) in the first part of the pres- 
ent speech (vs. 7-17). Nothing now remains to 
him but his own sense of his innocence ; and to 
this he clings all the more tenaciously. He 
shall never be acknowledged in this life ; he 
shall die under God’s hand and go down to the 
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17 Although there is no violence in mine hands, 
And my prayer is pure. 
18 O earth, cover not thou my blood, 
And let my cry have no resting place. 
19 Even now, behold, my witness is in heaven, 
And he that voucheth for me is on high. 
20 My friends scorn me : 
But mine eye poureth out tears unto God ; 
21 That he would plead for a man with God, 
And as a son of man for his neighbour ! 
22 For when a few years are come, 
I shall go the way whence I shall not re- 
turn. 
grave numbered with the transgressors, for the 
hopes which the friends held out of restoration 
were but the veriest folly. But it is a martyr’s 
death that he shall die. And so strong is his 
sense of his innocence that he rises to the assur- 
ance that it cannot remain unrecognized forever. 
His innocent blood will appeal unto heaven 
with an unceasing cry till it finds a response 
(v. 18). And even now he has a Witness who 
will testify for him, even God as He is in Him- 
self in heaven. And to this Witness he makes 
his appeal. Men mock him, but he lifts his tear- 
ful face (v. 20) to God, God as He is in truth 
and as He must reveal himself in the future, 
begging that He would uphold his right with 
God, who now is unjustly bringing him to 
death, and do justice between him and his fel- 
lows, whose suspicions so cruelly wrong him 
(v. 21). And if he may not ask or expect that 
God would appear for him in this life, yet he 
will beseech God to give him some pledge even 
here that afterward, when he shall have gone 
the way whence he shall not return, He will 
make his innocence to appear (v. 22). A.B. D. 

2. Many such things. Such wise saws 
as identify guilt with suffering. ‘‘ Miserable 
comforters,’ or ‘‘ comforters of trouble,’’ who 
bring nothing but trouble. The same word is 
used here which in the last verse of the preced- 
ing chapter is rendered “‘ mischief.’’ Job thus 
retorts, the conception of mischief or trouble 
applies more directly to those whose duty it was 
to console the afflicted. Ovok. Eliphaz has 
just blamed Job (chap. 15) for despising the 
“‘consolations of God.’’ Job retorts that the 
friends are administering just the reverse of 
consolation ; they are tormenting comforters. 
J.-F. @. 

4. In my soul’s stead. In the same 
state, like mine, wretched and desolate. Heap 
up words ; the original phrase implies artificial 
combinations of words, as though it were all 
mere rhetorical declamation. Cook, 
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6-17, Leaving here what Eliphaz has said, 
Job returns to his own line of thinking, which 
he laid down at the end of chap. 14 with the un- 
solved problem of death. It is the thought of 
his suffering that he now takes up, and especially 
with reference to the author of it. J. F. G. 

He hardly knows whether he shall speak or 
be silent, so overcome is he and so unavailing to 
help him or make men judge truly of him are 
both speech and silence—7if J speak my grief 
ts not assuaged, andif I forbear what am I eased 2 
(v. 6). Yet this new condition in which he real- 
izes that he is, which makes speech useless, forces 
him to speak, and he sets before himself in an ex- 
cited soliloquy the combined enmity to him of 
men and God. First (vs. 7-11), he realizes to him- 
self the complete estrangement from him of all 
familiar friends; God’s enmity to him has 
turned men also into foes (vs. 7, 8). This com- 
bined enmity of God and men is represented un- 
der what seems the figure of a creature hunted 
by one great, lion-like assailant, leading on a host 
of minor, ignobler foes. The chief adversary is 
first described, his rending anger, and gnashing 
teeth, and flashing eyes (v. 9); and then the 
pell-mell rout of baser foes that howled behind 
him, their open mouth and shameless gestures, 
and full cry after the prey, which is flung over 
into their hands (vs. 10, 11). Second (vs. 12-17), 
the hostility of God Himself is particularly dwelt 
upon in graphic figures, which express its un- 
expected suddenness, its violence and destruc- 
tiveness. One figure is that of a man suddenly 
grasped by another of overwhelming strength 
and tossed about and dashed to pieces (v. 12). 
Then the figure changes, and this shattered 
frame is set up as a mark, and God’s arrows 
hiss around him and split his reins and pour out 
his life to the ground (v. 18). Again the figure 
changes, and this body seems some fair edifice 
or fort which God dismantles by breach upon 
breach till it lies a sorrowful ruin (v. 14). And 
finally is described the condition of humiliation 


to which the sufferer is brought, and all this | 


befell him, though he had done no wrong (vs. 
15-17). <A. B.D. 

7%. The notable thing of this whole passage is 
that Job hardly knows how to identify the 
author of hismisery. Hespeakshere of ‘‘ He,”’ 
without naming God ; in the next breath he 
turns directly to God and says, ‘‘ Thou ;’’ 
again it is ‘‘ His anger’’ (v. 9), as if Job were 
reluctant to tax God directly with it ; then it is 
“‘mine enemy,’ as if it were some fell power 
whom he dared not name. Anon it is ‘‘ they”’ 
(v. 10), as if it were an army of foes, or as if his 
friends were combined with the unseen powers. 
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Clearly Job is hesitating to ascribe to God such 
hatred as he must recognize in his punishment ; 
he is groping after the God of love, and unwit- 
tingly drawing near to Him. J. F. G. 

7-9. No solacing word shall come to him. 
He means to say that he stands entirely alone, 
and neither sees nor hears anything consolatory. 
He is therefore completely shut up to himself ; 
and this suffering form to which God has re- 
duced him is become an evidence, an accusation, 
which puts him down as a sinner, although his 
self-consciousness testifies the opposite to him. 
It was the wrath of God which tore him so and 
pursued him hostilely. God has gnashed against 
him with His teeth, and sharpened His eyes, like 
swords, to pierce him through. His present 
suffering is only the continuation of the decree 
of wrath which is gone forth concerning him. 
Delitesch—lt is Job’s deep-rooted conviction 
of the goodness of God which embitters him and 
stimulates accusation ; for why, being so good 
a being, should He treat him thus? Under the 
complaints of Job there is perceptible the feel- 
ing of the peculiar hardship of suffering under 
a good Being whom he was bound to honor and 
reverence. He shows the inconsistency of per- 
plexed love, keenly alive to the goodness of its 
object, and quickly susceptible on that very ac- 
count of anger toward it. Mozley. 

11. The contumely to which Job is exposed 
is attributed to God’s will; the heaviest afflic- 
tion of all was, that he should be delivered up 
to men whose want of honesty, truthfulness, and 
love evinced their wickedness. Cook. 

12-14, Theimagery shows the sufferer, first, 
as one assailed from without, seized by the 
neck, and again made a mark to be shot at ; 
next, we see his very vitals torn within him ; 
and last, he is likened to a fortress broken by 
successive assaults of an irresistible antagonist. 
In all this God Himself is the efficient cause and 
agent. Ourry. 

15, Laid my horn in the dust. Gen- 
erally the horn appears in the Bible as a symbol 
of strength and power. The figure is undoubt- 
edly taken from horned animals, whose power 
in attack or defence rests in their horns ; and 
hence the word came to be used to denote the 
qualities which confer greatness on man—his 
honor, dignity, and strength. At length the 
horn itself, commuted eventually for a repre- 
sentation of it, came to be worn as a sign of 
power ; and as such it appears in the most an- 


‘cient figures of gods and spiritual existences, 


and was also worn by princes and leaders of 
men. Of this there is now no question, for the 
representation of two, and often four horns, two 
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on each side, enfold the turbans or crowns of 
the most exalted beings represented in the 
sculptures of Nineveh. itto.——To exalt the 
horn—an expression often occurring in the 
poetic and prophetic parts of the Bible—means 
to advance in power, honor, and dominion. To 
defile it in the dust isa figure drawn from the 
condition of a dying ox or stag, who literally 
defiles his horn in dust mingled with his own 
blood. It is painfully significant of defeat, dis- 
grace, and death, and for a prince like Job it 
was to be dishonored and utterly overthrown. 
W. M. Thomson. 

17. Job’s condition was very deplorable ; 
but had he nothing to support him, nothing to 
comfort him? Yes; he had the testimony of 
his conscience that he had walked uprightly, 
and had never allowed himself in any gross sin. 
None was ever more ready than he to acknowl- 
edge his sins of infirmity ; but he could not 
charge himself with any enormous crime, for 
which he should be made more miserable than 
othermen. ‘‘ Not for any injusticein my hands, 
any wealth that I have unjustly got or kept.” 
Eliphaz had represented him as a tyrant and an 
oppressor. ‘‘ No,’’ says he, “‘I never did any 
wrong to any man, but always despised the 
gain of oppression.’’ Eliphaz had charged him 
with hypocrisy in religion, but he specifies 
prayer, the great act of religion, and professes 
that in that he was pure, though not from all 
infirmity, yet from reigning and allowed 
guile. H. 

Not for any injustice. In the original 
exactly the same words are used which are ap- 
plied to Christ by Isaiah (53 : 9): ‘‘ Because he 
had done no violence,’’ or, ‘‘ not that he had 
done any violence.’’ In this passage the mean- 
ing is given more accurately. Job directly 
meets the two charges of injustice toward man 
and hypocrisy toward God. 

18. Cover not Thou my blood, In 
this sublime outcry Job alludes to the old belief 
that the blood of one unjustly slain remains on 
the earth. The earth cannot absorb it, it cries 
aloud for vengeance. (See Isa. 26 : 21; Ezek. 
24 :7,8,and Gen 4:10.) Itisthe strongest as- 
sertion of his innocence ; he dies guiltless ; his 
blood, like that of Abel, cries to God ; that cry 
can have “‘ no place,’’ no rest until it is answered. 
Thus while in form appealing to earth, Job in 
fact appeals to God Himself. Cook. 

““T must die, but it is unrighteous murder. 
Let the earth refuse to drink in my blood thus 
unjustly shed, so that it may remain forever ex- 
posed, a constant witness to the terrible wrong 
perpetrated upon me; and let my death-cry 
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never be hushed to silence, but resound forever 
in testimony of the cruel violence under which 
I suffer. I die, unable longer, to sustain these 
dreadful inflictions which God is bringing upon 
me; but I die protesting against the injustice 
and the outrage.’’ Has Satan, then, gained his 
end, and has Job at length fallen into the 
snare? In the frightful darkness which has, 
to outward view, obscured the evidence of 
God’s rectitude, has Job given up his sense of 
that rectitude? Is his confidence in God’s eter- 
nal justice gone ? Then has he indeed been 
driven to that renunciation of God’s service to 
which Satan has been relentlessly endeavoring 
to forcehim. No! In allthisagony and dark- 
ness and inexplicable mystery Job cannot let go 
his ineradicable trust in God. Brought, as it 
might seem, almost to the point of abandoning 
it, the strength of that trust only becomes more 
conspicuous from the strain to which it has been 
subjected. By its powerful recoil it carries him 
suddenly back from the verge of the abyss to 
the immovable foundation. The faith that 
seemed to be vanishing, if it had not already 
vanished, rises unexpectedly superior over all 
the tumult of his soul, and all depressing cir- 
cumstances. From his frantic outcry against 
the injustice that is slaying him he passes to 
the instant expression of his unabated trust in 
God in vs. 19, 20. W.H. G. 

19. In the next breath Job turns for vindi- 
cation to the very quarter whence he has sup- 
posed the injustice comes. In his thought he 
seems to divide the God who gppresses him 
from a God who loves him and represents his 
cause ; atleast he commits himself by a mighty 
reach of faith to an Advocate on high, though 
he does not clearly identify such an Advocate 
fully with God. Job evidently thinks of the 
Advocate as the Daysman whom he so longed 
for ; and we see the advance he has made in 
faith by the fact that the being whose existence 
he despairingly denied then he now acknowl- 
edges with passionate assertion. J. F. G. 

19. Even now, in the very midst of my deso- 
lation, when I seem to be wholly without a 
supporter. In this verse Job prepares us for 
the great declaration (19 : 25). Up to this time 
he reaches, but does not go beyond the expres- 
sion of his certainty that his righteousness is 
known ; his one desire is that God will vindicate 
it ; but he cannot rest there ; the certainty and 
the desire combined cannot but issue in tHe 
sure hope of a future manifestation. God 
Himself is Job’s witness, he has no other, all 
his trust is in Him who afflicts him. Cvok. 
As if Job had said, I fear no evidence that can 
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be brought against me on earth, and I rejoice 
in the witness which I have in heaven : though 
I have none to testify for me here, yet I have 
One who will testify for me above; ‘my 
Witness is in heaven, and my record is on 
high.” A good man dares appeal to God, and 
commit his cause to Him, deriving joy and 
comfort from the reflection that there is a God 
in heaven who knows his heart, and is the wit- 
ness of all his ways. Caryl. 

Already in chap. 10 Job had drawn a distinc- 
tion between God of the present, who persecuted 
him as guilty though he was innocent, and God 
of the past, whose gracious care of him had 
been wonderful ; though there he grasped at a 
frightful reconciliation of the contradiction : 
God of the present, who destroyed him, seemed 
the real God, and His past mercies were no 
true expression of His nature. In chap. 14 
Job reached out his hand into the darkness and 
clutched at another idea, a distinction between 
God of the present, who would pursue him unto 
death, and God of the future—God when His an- 
ger should be overpast and He would yearn again 
toward His creature, the work of His hands. 
This God of the future was God as He is in 
truth, true to His own past dealing and to man’s 
conceptions of Him. Itis on this line of thought 
that the present passage moves. A. B. D. 

Job says: ‘‘God has done me apparent 
wrong. Iam innocent and He has smitten me. 
It seems unjust, but there is right somewhere 
at the bottom of this mystery. God can vindi- 
cate Himself and right me. God can reconcile 
the three facts of my integrity, His justice, and 
my suffering. To God, and to none other, will 
I appeal. Jam sure that He will hear this plea 
against Himself, and vindicate both Himself 
and me.”’ This is a most wonderful utterance 
in its boldness and faith. It is worthy of the 
highest Christian character—this faith which, 
with so little to hang upon, with so much 
arrayed to shake it, struggles up through deser- 
tion by God and man to the love in God's heart 
which will not suffer Him finally to abandon 
His children ; a faith which fights down the 
hideous phantom of God raised by disease and 
an imperfect knowledge, and presses past it to 
the true God. Even with our Christian train- 
ing, with our knowledge of the Divine, loving 
intent of chastening, do we not sometimes suffer 
our disappointment and our grief to frame for 
us a phantom God, with a frowning face behind 
the frowning Providence? V. 

20. Scorn me. Literally, are my scorners, 
or mockers, instead of being my witnesses. 
Because his friends mock him, and no sympathy 
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or insight is to be looked for from them, his eye 
droppeth—he appeals with tears to God (cf. Isa. 
88:14). What Job desires of his Witness is 
that He would see right done him both with 
God and with men—with God, who wrongly 
held him guilty, and against men, his fellows, 
who, founding on God’s dealing with him, held 
him guilty also and were hismockers. A.B. D. 
——My scorners are my friends ; they who scorn 
me are those who ought to befriend me ; they 
have nothing but taunts and gibes to give me 
in place of comfort. The appeal to God proves 
how intimately Job is penetrated with the feel- 
ing of His real tenderness and love. ‘‘ Poureth 
out tears,”’ literally, streams, the eye melts 
away, so to speak, in a flood of tears. 

21. The meaning of this verse is, Oh, that He 
(that is, God Himself) would plead for a man 
(¢.e., for me) with God. Job appeals from God 
to God ; as He is at once Accuser and Judge, 
so he prays that He would be also at once Ad- 
vocate and Judge. Hach aspiration becomes 
clearer and draws nearer to the unrevealed 
truth ; no “‘daysman’’ who is not, like the 
Judge Himself, all-knowing and Almighty, 
will suffice. As a man pleadeth for his 
neighbor. Kither, ‘‘and as a son of man for 
his fellow,’’ or, as Dillm. prefers, and for 
the son of man (t.e., Job) against his neighbor 
—.e., that God would plead Job’s cause, first, 
before Himself as Judge; secondly, against 
Job’s fellow-men. The designation which Job 
here applies to himself, son of man, is remark- 
able ; he feels that he really represents the cause 
of suffering humanity. We know of whom in 
this he was a true type. Cook. 

Yet here his idea of the Advocate stops ; it 
must take another surge of faith before he con- 
nects his immortality therewith. J. F. G. 

22. Go the way [I shall not re- 
turn. Without raiment, without money, we, 
our very selves, must pass the river. Nosound 
from the street or market-place ; no news of the 
day ; no literature in any form to pass the time ; 
no amusement to distract ; no society to float 
us on from hour to hour; no excitement to 
color the paleness of the landscape. All dis- 
guises stripped off ; all prejudices annihilated ; 
all errors refuted. However much luggage we 
may have accumulated by the way, all is taken 
from us at the station, which is the starting- 
point from whence we must walk toward the 
city of the great King, crowned with light, or 
that other city, whose streets are full of misery. 
Bishop W. A. 





The hand of God was in these dreadful sor- 
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rows. Why had He sent them, or permitted 
them? Job was in utter darkness and perplex- 
ity, and the only solution which offered itself, 
and toward which he was persistently driven 
by antagonism to the inadmissible position 
urged upon him by his friends, was not recon- 
cilable with the goodness or justice of God. 
Hence the tumult of his soul and the tempest 
of conflicting emotions which rages within him. 
Reason and sense urge him in one direction, and 
the strong recoil of faith drives him back in the 
other ; and thus he is swayed perpetually to 
and fro, still hoping against hope, ever afresh 
seeking unto God who had cast him off, unable 
to escape from conclusions to which the logic 
of his sufferings seemed to constrain him, or to 
banish the forbidding spectre of an angry God 
which they perpetually raise before him, and 
yet holding fast to his inmost convictions, in 
spite of all that seems to contradict them. This 
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inward struggle of Job is vividly depicted in his 
successive speeches in reply to his friends. 
These lay bare all the workings of his soul, and 
the fearful agitation which was going on with- 
in him. They disclose the terrible conflict 
through which he was passing, in its various 
phases, until out of the depths of despair he 
fought his way to solid peace. They show 
what gloom and darkness had settled upon his 
path ; to what spiritual straits he was reduced ; 
but how in spite of all he never abandoned his 
faith in God. He staggered and tottered under 
the tremendous blows which were given him, 
and it seemed at times as though he could not 
recover himself and must fall. But somehow 
he always regained his footing, and never lost 
his balance entirely. The adversary was foiled, 
and the piety of Job, which he sought to un- 
dermine or to destroy, sustained the test and 
triumphed in the encounter. W. H. G. 
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1 My spirit is consumed, my days are extinct, 
The grave is ready for me. 
2 Surely there are mockers with me, 
And mine eye dwelleth upon their provo- 
cation. 
3 Give now a pledge, be surety for me with 
thyself ; 
Who is there that will strike hands with me? 
4 For thou hast hid their heart from under- 
standing : ‘ 
Therefore shalt thou not exalt them. 
5 He that denounceth his friends for a prey, 
Even the eyes of his children shall fail. 
6 But he hath made me a byword of the 
people ; 
And I am become an open abhorring. 
7 Mine eye also is dim by reason of sorrow, 
And all my members are as a shadow, 
8 Upright men shall be astonied at this, 
And the innocent shall stir up himself 
against the godless. 





Tux style in the first ten verses of this chapter 
expresseth great discomposure. There are fre- 
quent and sudden changes of the person. The 
transitions are abrupt, without the joining par- 
ticles ; and the sentiments follow one another 
with little or no connection, just as the tumult- 
uous and shifting emotions of his mind sug- 
gested them. From the eleventh verse to the | 


9 Yet shall the righteous hold on his way, 
And he that hath clean hands shall wax 
stronger and stronger. 
10 But return ye, all of you, and come now: 
And I shall not find a wise man among 
you. 
11 My days are past, my purposes are broken 
off, 
Even the thoughts of my heart. 
12 They change the night into day : — 
The light, say they, is near unto the darkness, 
13 If I look for Sheol as mine house ; 
lf I have spread my couch in the darkness ; 
14 If I have said to corruption, Thou art my 
father ; 
To the worm, Thou art my mother, and my 
sister ; 
15 Where thenis my hope ? 
And as for my hope, who shall see it ? 
16 It shall go down to the bars of Sheol, 
When once there is rest in the dust. 


end of the discourse all is in the moving strain 
of elegy. With a melancholy calmness he re- 
signs himself to despair and the grave. Scott. 
——As before he poured out so passionately his 
longing for instant death, so now, in the gentler 
mood that has come over his spirit, he antici- 
pates the rest of the grave, and, bidding fare- 
well to life, chants in strains of exquisite ten 
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derness his own requiem. But through this 
elegiac tone the strong, persistent, and almost 
triumphant protestation of innocence is always 
heard. The refining etticacy of affliction hag 
already appeared in Job’s gentler manner. It 
shows still more plainly in the purer form which 
his faith begins to take. Aglen. 

1. Each of tke three clauses of this verse ex- 
presses the same thought : Job’s utter despair 
of life, and his reckoning himself as virtually 
dead already ; he was standing on the verge of 
the grave ; it is cruel mockery to promise him 
long life if he will repent. Curry. 

2, 3. In this hopeless condition such offices 
of professed friendship as had been tendered 
him were only a mockery of his sufferings. 
Against this unkindness he pleads that God 
would undertake for him, and become surety for 
his innocence. Conant. 

3%. The meaning of this verse is clear ; it re- 
fers altogether to the usual proceedings in a 
court of justice ; each party in a suit had to de- 
posit a pledge, or to find surety ; the surety 
accepted the responsibility by striking hands 
with the person whom he represented. (See 
Prov. 6:1.) Job turns altogether from his 
friends ; they are not tobe depended upon. He 
calls upon God Himself to be Himself surety 
with Himself as Judge, to accept the position of 
Job’s advocate. The expression ‘‘ with Thee’’ 
is striking—be my surety with Thyself; no 
other mediation or advocacy is possible. Cook. 

4-9, These verses support the petition in v. 38. 
If God will not undertake for Job none else 
will, for the hearts of his friends have been 
blinded. This thought of the perverse obstinacy 
and cruelty of his friends leads Job again to a 
gloomy survey of his whole condition. He is 
become a public contempt to mankind, and 
brought to the lowest ebb of mortal weakness 
and humiliation (vs. 6, 7). Such moral perver- 
sions on the earth astunish the righteous and 
rouse them to indignation against the wicked 
in their prosperity (v. 8). Yet they will not per- 
mit themselves to be misled by such things to 
err from the paths of rectitude. Full of moral 
terror as these perversions are, the righteous will 
in spite of them cleave to olsrighteousness. He 
will feel that he is in possession of the only true 
good, and even because of them, and though he 
sees the world under the rule of God given over 
to wrong, he will wax stronger and stronger in 
well doing (v. 9); an astonishing passage. 
A. B. D. 

8,9. The saints are described as upright 
men, honest and sincere, that act from a steady 
principle with a single eye. This was Job’s 
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own character, and probably he speaks of such 
upright men especially as had been his inti- 
mates and associates. They are the innocent ; 
not perfectly so, but it is what they aim at and 
press toward. Sincerity is evangelical inno- 
cency, and they that are upright are said to be 
innocent from the great transgression (Psalms 
19 : 13). They are the righteous, who walk in 
the way of righteousness. They have clean 
hands, kept clean from the gross pollutions of 
sin, and, when spotted with infirmities, washed 
with innocency (Psalm 26: 6). H. 

9. He that hath clean hands shall 
wax stronger and stronger. The 
passage teaches that those who do right shall 
increase in strength to do right. The hand is 
the instrument of action, and ‘‘ clean hands’’ 
hence become the symbol of holy things, and 
of the absence of any appearance of unholy con- 
duct. It is not the same as uprightness of 
heart, but something supplemental to it, and 
needful to constitute the character fairly com- 
plete in living grace. It is declared that he 
who, besides the uprightness of heart and the 
general innocency and righteousness of his way, 
is also careful to keep himself free from every 
spot that might stain his hands, shall wax 
stronger and stronger. Let none say, when 
taxed with uncleanness of hands, that their 
hearts are nevertheless right; that, although 
they fail often and would be better and do 
better, yet they have good meanings, and feel 
that they are upright before God. This is self- 
delusion. It is easier to keep the hands right 
than the heart right ; and he whose hand is foul 
may depend upon it that his heart is fouler still. 
Where there is a clean heart there will be clean 
hands. It is of these two things taken to- 
gether—the clean heart and the clean hand—as 
forming the perfection of godliness, that Job 
speaks when he says that the man thus complete 
in his character ‘‘shall wax stronger and 
stronger,’’ or, as the original has it, “‘ shall add 
strength,’’ especially in time of trial and afflic 
tion. This is spiritual “‘strength.’’ It is the 
same strength which the apostle had in view 
when he said (2 Cor. 4 : 16), “‘ Though our out- 
ward man perish, yet the inward man is re- 
newed day by day.’’ It cannot be otherwise. 
The man thus endowed is in a state of grace be- 
fore God ; and grace is a living thing, and 
while it lives must grow—even as the grain of 
mustard seed must increase to a large tree. It 
isin a time of trouble that this progress from 
strength to strength is most active and is most 
sensibly discerned ; and we cannot doubt that 
it was this which Job had especially in view. 
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It is affliction that beyond all things gives proof 
of godliness, whether it be true or not. That 
which is untrue—that which has no firm foun- 
dation—cannot abide this test ; but he whose 
heart is well established in grace not only does 
not fall off in time of trouble, but grows and in- 
creases in grace. <itto. 

‘‘The righteous shall hold on his way.” 
Can we read these words and deny the perse- 
verance of saints? Anunseen hand will be over 
you, attractions too strong to be resisted will 
draw you, a spirit not your own will animate 
you, and you will hold on your way. “He 
that hath clean hands.’’ To have clean hands is 
the scriptural expression for a man who is liv- 
ing without any one known, wilful, deliberate 
sin. The forgiven man wholives purely “ shall 
be stronger and stronger.’’ His conceptions of 
truth will grow continually firmer ; his faith in 
that truth will strengthen ; his power over his 
besetting sin will be greater; his ability for 
service will grow ; his happy sense of God’s 
love and favor will increase. J. V. 

Righteousness and innocence have no occa- 
sion to change their way. Experience shows 
themitisasafe way. Hethat walketh uprightly 
walketh surely. The righteous shall hold on 
his way because he walks with God. His way 
is an ever-brightening way, a way of pleasant- 
ness and peace, a way on which the traveller 
has the best of guidance and of help, for “‘ the 
steps of a good man are ordered of the 
Lord.2* “V. 

A man whose life is pure and high may not 
open his lips, yet his very silence shall be elo- 
quent for God. Day by day virtue is going out 
of him; day by day he is giving strength to 
one who is wrestling with doubt or temptation ; 
day by day he is a beacon to those who are 
tossed on the waves of irresolution and uncer- 
tainty ; day by day he is, without knowing it, 
a Stay, a Support, an encouragement to many 
who but for him would flag or be beaten down 
in the battle. Perowne. 

Such as do not grow in grace decay in grace. 
There is nostanding at a stay in religion, either 
we go forward or backward ; if faith doth not 
grow, unbelief will; if heavenly-mindedness 
doth not grow, covetousness will. A man that 
doth not increase his stock diminisheth it; if 
you do not improve your stock of grace your 
stock will decay. The angels on Jacob’s lad- 
der were either ascending or descending ; if 
you do not ascend in religion, you descend. 
T. Watson. 

In the development of Christian character and 
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in the fruits of the Christian life all valuable 
growthis slow. All permanent acquisition and 
abiding products are attained by the process of 
“‘ patient continuance in well-doing.’’ A stead- 
fast, calm persistence day by day, amid the com- 
mon circumstances of life, in meeting the de- 
mands of each hour and event, under the press- 
ure of no impulse or excitement, but of fixed, 
quiet yet fervent principle, doing every duty, 
private and personal, social and relative—this is 
affirmed directly and indirectly by the Word 
and providence of God to be the indispensable 
condition of permanence and growth in Chris- 
tian character, of progress in Christian life and 
fruitfulness, and of success in Christian achieve- 
ment. B. 

10. Asfor you all, if you think fit, return to 
the charge, repeat your arguments ; it is but 
what may be expected of you, for I can see no 
symptom of real wisdom in any of you ; a bit- 
ter irony, but justified by God’s own declara- 
tion (42 : 7, 8). 

11-16. No hope but in the grave ; there is 
the ever-recurring thought ; the question is, 
whether Job will find any hope zm the grave, 
whether his wish will give birth to the hope of 
a future vindication. 

11. Life with its objects and cares must per- 
ish; it is already gone. Thoughts. Lit- 
erally, possessions ; a fine expression for all that 
the heart and mind has acquired and cares to 
retain, its best thoughts, purposes, and imagi- 
nations. 

13-16, These words express one thought 
with the variety and pertinacity of a spirit 
dwelling upon its hopelessness and exhausting 
its misery ; there is no hope elsewhere, my 
only home now is the grave ; there is my only 
rest, all that could comfort my heart, excite in 
it any sense of joy, is exchanged for rottenness, 
for the loathsome inmates of the grave. My 
hope is there, who can see it? To speak of 
hope on earth in life is a mockery ; if there be 
a hope, it is to be found in the grave. Bearing 
in mind the aspiration of chap. 14 : 18-15 (the 
wish there so nearly resembling a hope, grounded 
on a principle which can scarcely exist without 
suggesting and confirming it), we do not find in 
this verse an expression of absolute hopeless- 
ness. Wecanscarcely resist the conclusion that 
although neither Job, nor, as he is well aware, 
any other living man of his own age, can see any 
definite ground for hope, he has at the bottom 
of his heart a feeling which assures him that 
Sheol, the region of the shadow of death, is not 
the last word of God to man. Ovok. 
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1 ‘Ten answered Bildad the Shuhite, and | 13 It shall devour the members of his body, 


said, 
2 How long will ye lay snares for words ? 
Consider, and afterwards we will speak. 
8 Wherefore are we counted as beasts, 
And are become unclean in your sight ? 
4 Thou that tearest thyself in thine anger, 
Shall the earth be forsaken for thee ? 
Or shall the rock be removed out of its 
place ? 
5 Yea, the light of the wicked shall be put out, 
And the spark of his fire shall not shine. 
6 The light shall be dark in his tent, 
* And his lamp above him shall be put out. 
% The steps of his strength shall be straitened, 
And his own counsel shall cast him down. 
8 For he is cast into a net by his own feet, 
And he walketh upon the toils. 
9 A gin shall take him by the heel, 
And a snare shall lay hold on him. 
10 A noose is hid for him in the ground, 
And a trap for him in the way. 
11 Terrors shall make him afraid on every side, 
And shall chase him at his heels. 
12 His strength shall be hungerbitten, 
And calamity shall be ready at his side. 


Srconp SPEECH OF BILDAD. 

In this angry and intemperate speech of Bil- 
dad it is difficult to discern any advance, or 
even variety of argument. It consists of vitu- 
perations, in which the words used by Job to 
describe his misery are taken as applicable, uni- 
versally and exclusively, to the calamities which 
befall the wicked. There is no suggestion of 
hope, noadmonition even which would indicate 
the possibility of amendment. Job is to Bildad 
henceforth simply as one that “knoweth not 
God” (v. 21). In the discourses of Job there 
is a steady onward progress ; the distinction 
between the appearance and the reality contin- 
ually becomes clearer ; his aspirations assume a 
more definite form, gradually approaching the 
confines of hope ; and the consciousness of in- 
ward integrity, with a full perception of man’s 
natural and inherent sinfulness, and his own 
participation in it through the passions of youth 
and the infirmity atall seasons of life, finds ever 
a more forcible and evangelical expression. But 
in direct contrast with this, in the speeches of 
each and all the interlocutors, the change is 
altogether from better to worse, from sympathy 
to alienation, from well-ordered reasoning to 
senseless and cruel upbraidings, from vindica- 





Yea, the firstborn of death shall devour his 
members. 
14 He shall be rooted out of his tent wherein 
he trusteth ; 
And he shall be brought to the king of terrors. 
15 There shall dwell in his tent that which is 
none of his : 
Brimstone shall be scattered upon his habita- 
tion. 
16 His roots shall be dried up beneath, 
And above shall his branch be cut off. 
17 Hisremembrance shall perish from the earth, 
And he shall have no name in the street. 
18 He shall be driven from light into darkness, 
And chased out of the world. 
19 He shall have neither son nor son’s son among 
his people, 
Nor any remaining where he sojourned. 
20 They that come after shall be astonied at 
his day, 
As they that went before were affrighted. 
21 Surely such are the dwellings of the unright- 
eous, 
And this is the place of him that knoweth 
not God. 


tion of God’s justice to uncandid and violent 
representations of the effects of His vengeance. 
In the following speech, and in the answer of 
Job, we find the central crisis of the discussion. 
On the one hand, the fury of the incensed 
friends is well-nigh exhausted ; on the other, 
the hope of a perfect vindication (inseparably 
bound up with an instinctive, though un- 
developed and half-conscious belief in a future 
resurrection), for the first time takes the form, 
which has been recognized by believers in all 
ages as the sublimest utterance of a devout and 
heaven-taught spirit, brooding on the mystery 
of life and anticipating its true solution. 

1-4, Job is blamed for idle words, contempt 
of his friends, vain and desperate struggles, and 
useless aspirations. Oook.—Bildad here shoots 
his arrows, even bitter words, against poor Job, 
little thinking that in this instance he was serv- 
ing Satan’s design, in adding to Job’s affliction. 
He charges him with idle, endless talk, as 
Eliphaz had done ; with a disregard of what 
was said to him (v. 2); with a haughty con- 
tempt of his friends (v. 8); with outrageous 
passion and an arrogant desire to give law even 
to Providence itself (v. 4). H. 

5-21. The disastrous end of the wicked, in the 
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moral order of the world, ts certain. ‘The idea is 
set out ina great variety of graphic figures, and 
the speech is studded with sententious and pro- 
verbial sayings in the manner of the speaker’s 
first discourse (chap. 8). The history of the 
wicked man’s downfall is followed through all 
its stages: 5-7. The principle—the sinner’s 
light goesout. 8-11. The progress of his down- 
fall. 12-14. The final scenes. 15-17. The ex- 
tinction of his raceand name. 18-21. Men’s 
horror of his fate and memory. A. B. D. 

The ruin and misery of the wicked, the de- 
struction of his race, the extinction of his very 
name, are described with much force and variety 
of imagery, but without any new thought. As 
in his former speech, Bildad rests altogether on 
the recorded facts and sayings of the past. Cvok. 
—The description is terribly brilliant, solemn, 
and pathetic, as becomes the stern preacher of 
repentance with haughty mien and pharisaic 
self-confidence ; it is none the less beautiful, 
and, considered in itself, also true—a master- 
piece of skill in idealizing. Delitesch. 

7. The cunning of a wicked man often de- 
feats itself. A man’s sin will not only be found 
out, but well find him out. It is only another 
form of expressing Paul’s words, ‘‘ Whatsoever 
a man soweth, that shall he also reap.’ Bildad 
gives us this truth when he says of the wicked, 
“* His own counsel shall cast him down.’’ The 
inevitable, natural, only outcome of evil is en- 
tanglement, stumbling, confusion, ruin to the 
evil-doer. V. 

11. Terrors on every side. A strik- 
ing personification ; the inward terrors take a 
bodily form, are realized, and beset him without 
intermission ; the very symptoms which Job had 
described so vividly, in the vain hope of exciting 
compassion (3 : 25 and 7:14). Ovok. 

14, 15. Death itself is called “ the king of 
terrors” in distinction from the terrible disease 
which is called its ‘‘ firstborn.’’ Death is also 
personified by Isaiah (28 : 15), and in the Psalms 
(49 : 15) as a rulerin Hades, as in the Indian 
mythology the name of the infernal King Jamas 
signifies the tyrant or tamer. The biblical rep- 
resentation does not recognize a king of Hades ; 
but the judicial power of death is allotted to 
angels, of whom one, the angel of the abyss, is 
called Abaddon (Rev. 9 : 11) ; and the chief pos- 
sessor of this judicial power—he having the 
power of death (Heb, 2 : 14)—the angel prince 
who according to the prologue of our book has 
also brought a fatal disease upon Job, without, 
however, in this instance, being able to go 
further than to bring him to the brink of the 
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grave. But since Job himself and the friends 
trace back directly to God that mysterious aftlic- 
tion which forms the dramatic knot, we may 
understand by the king of terrors death itself. 
After the evildoer is tormented for awhile and 
made tender, and reduced to ripeness for death 
by the firstborn of death, he falls into the pos- 
session of the king of terrors himself ; slowly 
and solemnly, but surely and inevitably (like 
the march of a criminal to the place of execution) 
he is led to this king by an unseen arm. The 
description next advances another step into the 
calamity of the evildoer’s habitation ; ‘‘ brim- 
stone”’ is strewed over it, tomark it as suffering 
the fulfilment of the curse, and not again to be 
rebuilt or inhabited. Dedlitesch. 

16-20. His roots shall be dried up. 
The figure is changed, but the thought is the 
same—the complete overthrow and destruction 
of the evildoer ; as a tree ‘‘ his roots shall be 
dried up,’’ and his branches cut of; as aman 
among men his name shall perish, the execrations 
of men shall chase him owt of the world ; asa 
father he shall leave behind him neither son nor 
son’s son, and if remembered at all after his 
death it shall be only as a spectacle of retribu- 
tion for sin. Curry. 

21. That knoweth not God. The 
climax of all charges is a direct denial of Job’s 
most solemn protestations. | Cook.——Bildad 
wrote under the picture which he had drawn, 
these are the habitations of the wicked, and held 
it up before Job. It was meant for him, for all 
that is specific in it is borrowed from the cir- 
cumstances of hiscase. The terrible distemper, 
the “‘ firstborn of death,’ that consumes the sin- 
ner’s limbs, is too plain an allusion to his leprosy 
to be misunderstood by him (v. 13). The brim- 
stone that burns up the sinner’s habitation (v. 
15), though there may lie in it a distant reference 
to the cities of the plain, is also the fire of God 
that fell on Job’s cattle and their keepers 
(1:16). The tree dried up at the roots and with- 
ered in the branches (v. 16) reminds Job easily 
enough of his own wasted state and of the sad 
calamities that had blighted his home. The 
horror and detestation of men (v. 20) is but a 
picture of what was passing before the eyes of 
the disputants, and is a touch of ruthless 
severity, which brings Job utterly to the dust ; 
for while in his former speech (chaps. 16, 17) he is 
able in the strong sense of his innocence to resent 
the treatment of men, he is here wholly broken 
by it (19:21). Every sentence of Bildad’s 
speech carries with it the charge, Thou art the 
man, A. B.D. : 
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1 Ten Job answered and said, 
2 How long will ye vex my soul, 
And break me in pieces with words ? 
3 These ten times have ye reproached me : 
Ye are not ashamed that ye deal hardly with 
me. 
4 And be it indeed that I have erred, 
Mine error remaineth with myself. 
5 If indeed ye will magnify yourselves against 
me, 
And plead against me my reproach : 
6 Know now that God hath subverted me in my 
cause, 
And hath compassed me with his net. 
4% Behold, I cry out of wrong, but Iam not 
heard : 
I cry for help, but there is no judgment. 
8 He hath fenced up my way that I cannot 
pass, 
And hath set darkness in my paths. 
9 He hath stripped me of my glory, 
And taken the crown from my head. 
10 He hath broken me down on every side, and 
Tam gone: 
And mine hope hath he plucked up like a tree. 
11 He hath also kindled his wrath against me, 
And he counteth me unto him as one of his 
adversaries. 
12 His troops come on together, and cast up 
their way against me, 
And encamp round about my tent. 
13 He hath put my brethren far from me, 
And mine acquaintance are wholly estranged 
from me. 
14 My kinsfolk have failed, 
And my familiar friends have forgotten me. 
15 They that dwell in mine house, and my 
maids, count me for a stranger : 
T am an alien in their sight. 


From the abyss of darkness and cheerless de- 
spondency Job struggles constantly upward 
toward the light. In each successive speech 
there is some fresh reaching out toward help or 
hope. Every address made by his friends shows 
him more and more plainly that nothing is to 
be looked for or expected from them; they 
still persist in refusing to him even that meas- 
ure of relief or consolation which human sym- 
pathy might supply. Cut off from all earthly 
assistance or even pity, there is no one but God 
to whom he can have recourse. And here he 
is torn by conflicting feelings. God is persecut- 


16 I call unto my servant, and he giveth me no 
answer, 
Though I intreat him with my mouth. 
17 My breath is strange to my wife, 
And my supplication to the children of my 
own mother. 
18 Even young children despise me ; 
If I arise, they speak against me. 
19 All my inward friends abhor me : 
And they whom I loved are turned against 
me. 
20 My bone cleaveth to my skin and to my flesh, 
And Iam escaped with the skin of my teeth. 
21 Have pity upon me, have pity upon me, O 
ye my friends ; 
For the hand of God hath touched me. 
22 Why do ye persecute me as God, 
And are not satisfied with my flesh ? 
23 Oh that my words were now written ! 
Oh that they were inscribed in a book ! 
24 That with an iron pen and lead 
They were graven in the rock for ever ! 
25 But as for me, I know that my redeemer 
liveth, 
And at last he shall stand up upon the earth ; 
26 And after my skin, even this body, is de- 
stroyed, 
Then without my flesh shall I see God : 
27 Whom I, even I, shall see on my side, 
And mine eyes shall behold, and not asa 
stranger. 
My reins are consumed within me. 
28 If ye say, How we will persecute him ! 
Seeing that the root of the matter is found 
in me ; 
29 Be ye afraid of the sword : 
For wrath bringeth the punishments of the 
sword, 
That ye may know there is a judgment. 


ing and afflicting him, and, to all outward ap- 
pearance, is treating him as an enemy. And 
still he cannot let go that inward persuasion, 
which manifests itself at first but dimly, and 
yet grows in clearness and strength as he recurs 
to it, that God will not altogether withhold His 
favor from him. Each time that he essays to 
speak, sense and faith stand in blank antagonism. 
His sufferings press overwhelmingly upon him 
with their apparent evidence that God is against 
him. But faith comes with its whispers, scarcely 
audible, and yet refusing to be stifled, that God 
must nevertheless be on his side. These sug- 
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gestions of his unquenched confidence in God 
are only hypothetical at first. If such an ob- 
stacle were only removed, or if such a condition 
could only exist, then God would surely mani- 
fest Himself in his favor. But the obstacle 
remains ; the condition is impossible te be 
realized ; and so he sinks back each time into a 
state of unrelieved despondency and gloom, 
But his despair is no longer absolute and total. 
These suggestions of faith and hope gradually 
assume a more definite form, and take upon 
themselves more reality. They gain in strength, 
and come to a fuller utterance with each suc- 
cessive response he makes to his friends, until 
at last they grow into a clear and decided con- 
viction, which vanquishes the temptation com- 
pletely and forever by the language of triumph- 
ant assurance, ‘‘ I know that my Redeemer liv- 
eth!” W.H.G. 

Chap. 19. After a brief expostulation (vs. 
2-4) Job declares, in the strongest possible 
language, his conviction that the calamities, 
which he enumerates with greater force and 
fulness than in any preceding discourse, are not 
reconcilable with any known principle of the 
Divine government ; they come from God, and 
cannot be justified by such reasonings as those 
which he has repeatedly refuted (vs. 6-20) ; they 
ought to excite pity ; man ought to sympathize 
with his fellow when he is smitten by God. 
This course of thought issues in a complete tri- 
umph of theinner principle. He calls attention 
to the words which he is about to speak, as the 
only ones which deserve a perpetual record, 
which sum up the whole of his convictions, and 
will endure forever. His cause, being the 
cause of righteousness, is secure ; for God (who 
has hitherto but shown Himself in wrath, in ter- 
ror, in accusations, as an object of mysterious 
awe and terror) is Himself his Redeemer, a Re- 
deemer now living in heaven, hereafter to be 
manifested in earth; to be seen after the de- 
struction of Job’s whole bodily frame by Job’s 
own eyes. He concludes with an emphatic 
warning, that they who judge harshly will be 
judged unsparingly. Cook. 

Job realizes from Bildad’s words, more clear- 
ly than before, his dreary isolation, God and men 
being alike estranged from him, which he laments 
in most pathetic words. But so profound and 
unalterable is his consciousness of his innocence, 
_, that at the moment when he has entered step 
after step into the thickest darkness he makes 
a sudden leap out into the light, and rises by an 
inspiration to the assurance that his innocence 
shall yet be revealed, that God will yet publicly 
appear for him, and that he shall see God. 
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The order of thought is well marked : First 
(vs. 2-6), some preliminary words, as usual, of 
a personal kind, though these are here fewer, 
the speaker’s mind being filled with greater 
things. He gives brief expression to his impa- 
tience of his friends’ diatribes, and repudiates 
the inferences they drew from his calamities ; 
his calamities were due to God, who had per- 
verted his right. Second (vs. %-27), this 
reference to God leads over to the theme of the 
whole chapter, which is nothing but God. The 
sufferer’s mind wrestles with his thought of God 
—the thought of Him as the Author of his pres- 
ent terrible fate, from which he rises by a sud- 
den revulsion to the thought of Him as One who 
must yet appear as his vindicator and joy. 
This part has three steps : A dark picture of the 
desertion of God and His terrible hostility to 
him (vs. 7-12). Then even a more touching com- 
plaint of the alienation of men from him—which 
God has caused (vs. 18-22). Hopeless in the 
present, he turns his eye to the future. He 
desires that his protest of innocence might find in- 
delible record in the rock, that the generations to 
come might read it. Yet how smallathing that 
would be to Aim, whose chief sorrow lay in the 
alienation of God from his spirit. Heshall have 
more. He knows that God shall yet appear to 
vindicate him, and that he shall see Him with 
his eyes—in peace (vs. 23-27). Finally he adds 
a brief threat to his friends (vs. 28, 29). A.B. D. 

2, 3. Three points are urged : his friends’ 
cruelty, their pertinacity, and their injustice. 
Cook. 

4-6. Let it be granted that I am in an error ; 
if ye, upon that ground, ‘“‘ magnify yourselves 
against me, and plead against me my reproach,”’ 
then, ‘‘ know that God hath overthrown me, 
and hath compassed me with His net ;”’ this 
answer may put you to silence. Asif he had 
said, The hand of God isupon me ; why do you 
lift up your heads against me? Caryl.—lIf 
they really maintain that he is suffering on ac- 
count of flagrant sins, he meets them on the 
ground of this assumption with the assertion 
that God has wronged him and has cast His net 
over him, so that he is indeed obliged to endure 
punishment. In other words: If his suffering 
is really not to be understood otherwise than as 
the punishment of sin, as they would un- 
charitably and censoriously persuade him, it 
urges on his self-consciousness, which rebels 
against it, to the conclusion which he hurls into 
their face as one which they themselves have 
provoked. Delitzsch. 

5, 6. A direct statement that, if he be con- 
demned on the ground that God has put him to 
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shame, he is prepared to prove that the provi- | way left to help myself, either to extricate my- 
dential dispensation, as understood by his | self out of my troubles, or to ease myself under 
friends, is not just. The word is purposely | them. H. 
strong, He hath overthrown, or rather perverted 11. The climax, God deals with him as an 
me, dealt with me unjustly. It must be borne in} enemy. What makes this so appalling but 
mind, that the object of the Divine dispensation | Job’s own ineradicable love and faith? The 
was precisely the reverse of what Job’s friends | complaint tells of natural weakness, but proves 
had assumed it to be ; that it was not intended to | spiritual firmness : God may appear to forsake 
punish his guilt, but to test and prove his right- | him, he will not renounce God. 
eousness ; interpreted as they interpreted it, it 12. His treops. All things that work to- 
would have been a perversion of justice. Cook. | gether for man’s weal or woe are God’s appar- 
7. Inthe unshrinking truthfulness with which | itors, the executors of His will. Cook. 
he utters his inmost feelings, we are startled by 13-21. Job’s complaint now is even more 
the boldness and seeming irreverence with which | touching than before ; God not only afflicted him 
he arraigns the rectitude of the Divine proceed- | with trouble, but removed far from him all 
ings. But it is not the daring recklessness of | human sympathy. And there is something 
presumptuous speculation intruding on the un- | more breaking to the heart in the turning away 
revealed ; nor is it the profane utterance of the | of men from us than in the severest sufferings. 
impious transgressor blaspheming his Maker. | It crushes us quite. We steel ourselves against 
It is the transparent sincerity of the tempted | it for atime and rise to it in bitterness and resent- 
soul, driven almost to distraction by suggestions | ment, but gradually it breaks us, and we are 
which are forced upon him and which he can- crushed at last. And this seems the way, 
not shut out. In his conscious integrity he ; whether men frown on us with justice or no. 
denies the righteousness of any infliction which | And there came on Job when he contemplated 
charges that upon him of which he is not guilty ; | his complete casting off by men, by his friends 
he denies the justice of executing sentence upon | and his household and even by the little children, 
him for crimes of which he was free. If God, | a complete break-down, and he cries, Pity me, 
in sending these sufferings upon him, has| O ye my friends. A. B. D. 
marked him out as a criminal, as his friends 20, 21. Wasted away to a skeleton, and be- 
allege, then He has perverted justice, He has | come both to sight and smell a loathsome object 
done him wrong. W. H. G. —such is the sufferer the friends have before 
9-12, Which way soever Job looked, he them ; one who is tortured, besides, by a dark 
thought he saw the tokens of God’s displeasure conflict which they only make more severe ; one 
against him. Did he look back upon his former | who now implores them for pity, and because 
prosperity ? Hesaw God’s hand putting an end | he has no pity to expect from man, presses for- 
to that (v. 9): “‘ Hehas stripped me of my glory, | ward to a hope which reaches beyond the grave. 
my wealth, honor, power, and all the oppor- | Delitzsch——The last and strongest appeal to 
tunity I had of doing good ; my children were | human pity, but made in vain ; the hand of God 
my glory, but I have lost them ; and whatever | had touched him, so they esteemed him “‘ smit- 
was a crown to my head, He has taken it from | ten of God and afflicted.’”” That was to them 
me, and has laid all mine honor in the dust.’’ | the very ground why they would not pity him. 
Did he look down upon his present troubles ? | Cook._—Overcome by his sense of the terrible 
He saw God giving them their commission, and | enmity of God, Job piteously cries out for the 
their orders to attack him. They are His troops, compassionof men. There is astrong antithesis 
that act by His direction, which encamp against | between ‘‘ ye my friends’ and the *‘hand of 
me (v. 12). It did not somuch trouble him that God.’”? The whole speech, even when the en 
his miseries came upon him in troops, as that they mity of men is referred to (v. 18, seg.), is OcCU- 
were God’s troops, in whom it seemed as if God | pied with the thought of God ; he is regarded 
fought against him and intended his destruc- | as the cause of man’s abhorrence. A. B. D. 
tion. Time was when God’s hosts encamped | 22. “ Why do ye persecute me as God?” 
round him for safety ; Hast Thou not madea | Surely His rebukes are enough for one man to 
hedge about him? Now, on the contrary, they | bear, you need not add your wormwood and 
surrounded him to his terror, and destroyed him | gall to the cup of affliction He puts into my 
on every side (v.10). Did he look forward for| hand. If they did delight in his calamity, let 
deliverance ? He saw the hand of God cutting them be satisfied with his flesh, which was 
off all hopes of that; (v. 8) “‘ He hath fenced wasted and gone, but let them not wound his 
up my way, that I cannot pass ;’’ Lhave now no | spirit and ruin his good name. H. 
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23-29. The great declaration of the book in- 
troduced with words of unusual solemnity ; 
whatever may become of other words, whether 
wrung from him by misery, or expressing yearn- 
ings, aspirations, or even hope, Job will have 
this recorded, for it speaks of a certainty. Oook. 

23, 24. Perceiving that he had made no im- 
pression upon them, the afflicted patriarch sud- 
denly raises his voice and expresses his ardent 
desire that the words he had uttered in his own 
defence should be recorded in some enduring 
memorial. It is clear that the loss of character 
is involved in the imputations which the friends 
shower upon him. All other evils are in his 
view light to this ; and what he desires is not so 
much deliverance from his misery, as the vin- 
dication of his integrity. And thus he practi- 
cally refutes the, to him unknown, insinuations 
of Satan, that his piety was founded on selfish 
motives. Avéto.—That which Job here some- 
what passionately wished for, God graciously 
granted him ; his words are written, they are 
printed in God’s Book ; so that wherever that 
Book is read there shall this be told for a memo- 
rial concerning Job, He believed, therefore he 
spake. H. 

We give the translation which seems to us 
preferable : 


““ O that my words were now recorded ! 
O that they were engraven on a tablet ! 
With an iron grave, upon lead ; 
That they were graven in a rock forever,’’ 


The careful reader will here find four ideas, ris- 
ing to a climax in the grandest and most durable 
form of writing. Job first expresses a wish 
that his words were simply written down or re- 
corded in the ordinary mode, without specify- 
ing any. He then goes on to engraving or writ- 
ing on tablets, that may have been of wood, 
earthenware, or bone. Then he comes to the 
process of writing on tablets of soft metal, with 
a pen or stylus of harder metal, a pen of iron on 
tablets of lead. Lastly, he would have them 
“* graven in the rock forever.” It was certainly 
a grand idea for man to think of committing to 
the living rock, and of thus giving a magnificent 
permanency to the record of his history and his 
thoughts. Many such monuments of the most 
ancient date have been found in various coun- 
tries, but none more extensive or remarkable 
than those in the Written Mountains of Sinai. 
“These inscriptions are found in the hills and val- 
leys which run toward the northwest to the 
vicinity of the eastern shore of the Gulf of Suez. 
Kitto. 

This desire to have his words inscribed upon 
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the rock is not so much an introduction to what 
follows as the conclusion of what precedes. It 
represents not his rising consciousness of tri- 
umph, but rather his lowest depth of desolation 
and hopeless despair, joined with his inward 
consciousness of integrity, that demands some 
recognition. Bereft of every helper, human 
and Divine, crushed beneath an unrighteous 
sentence, his appeals to God unheard, and his 
friends joining in the merciless persecution, he 
asks that the rocks may take up his dying dec- 
laration, and that his words may be indelibly 
written there, so that the imperishable stone 
may speak his innocence of these false charges, 
and testify of the wrong that has been done 
him, after his own voice is hushed. And thus 
his appeal to the rocks to transmit his defence 
to all coming time will be parallel to his pas- 
sionate apostrophe to the earth in his last pre- 
ceding speech (16 : 18): ‘‘O earth, cover not 
thou my blood, and let my cry have no place.’’ 
It is the outcry of one hopelessly overwhelmed 
by unjust imputations and wrongful treatment, 
but to whom his integrity is dearer than his life, 
and who insists that what is true and right shall 
have the assertion to which it is entitled ; and 
who cannot but believe after all that eternal 
justice shall find a response somewhere and at 
some time. W. H. G. 

The desire suddenly seizes Job to make his ap- 
peal to posterity, to record in writing his pro- 
testation of his innocence, or to grave it in the 
rock, that when he is gone men might read it to 
alltime. Yet this thought satisfies him but for 
a moment. Even if the generations to come 
should not only mitigate but reverse the judg- 
ment of his contemporaries, how small a thing 
that would be to him! And his mind rebounds 
from this thought forward to a greater—he 
knows that His redeemer liveth and shall ap- 
pear for his vindication and peace. A. B. D. 

In the very reaction from his despair of 
human help, he suddenly rises to the highest 
level which he attains in the book, “toa point 
where he catches a prophetic sight of a larger 
hope and utters the sublime words which more 
than any others have become associated with his 
name.’’ V.——AIl at once he breaks out into 
that avowal which for all the ages since has 
remained the supreme utterance of the Book of 
Job, which gathers into one mighty assurance 
the solution of all his problems, the final reach 
of his aspiring faith, revealing in one view the 
Advocate on high, the vindication beyond death, 
God his restored friend—and binding all to- 
gether with the exultant word, Iknow. J. F. GQ. 

Job has already expressed a wish that there 
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might be an wmpire between him and God ; 
then he goes further and desires an advocate ; 
then declares that he has a witness, One who 
exactly knows his rights, in heaven ; then calls 
upon God Himself to be his advocate. He now 
takes a stronger position, and declares his cer- 
tainty that there is One who adds to all these 
conditions that which gives them solidity, and 
assures his final triumph ; there lives One who 
will vindicate his righteousness and clear his 
cause completely. Cook. 

This passage forms the grand climax in the 
utterances of Job’s faith, to which he has from 
the first been slowly but steadily rising. It is 
the turning-point in his discussions with his 
friends, the culmination and the close of his sore 
inward conflict, the full and complete outcom- 
ing of a trust which has been gradually gather- 
ing strength in the face of the most formidable 
opposition, and struggling to find expression, 
and the crowning victory over Satan’s fiercest 
and most subtle temptation. It is faith planting 
itself firmly on the unseen, when not one single 
external ground of support remains. Who the 
Redeemer is in whom Job thus affirms his con- 
fidence cannot admit of a moment’s doubt. It 
is the same of whom he had declared in his pre- 
ceding speech (16:19), ‘““My Witness is in 
heaven, and my record is on high ;’’ and whom 
he had supplicated to be his Surety (17 : 8) 
when all others refused to espouse his cause ; 
and of whose sentence in his favor he had 
again and again expressed his strong assurance, 
if his cause could but be brought before Him so 
as to obtain His decision. Now all doubts have 
vanished ; every condition that had previously 
clogged his hopes is removed. The Lord has 
undertaken for him. The Lord has engaged 
upon his side. The Lord will defend him 
against allinjury and wrong. God, who seems 
to be persecuting him with such relentless hos- 
tility, is not his Enemy. The Witness to his 
integrity on high, to whom he had appealed to 
become his Surety, becomes his Redeemer, the 
Avenger of his innocent blood, vindicating him, 
appearing as his Champion, and on his behalf, 
and, as he in the verses next ensuing warns his 
friends, punishing them that have done him 
wrong. W. H. G. 

The conception of an Invisible One who can 
“be wrought to sympathy’’ with human hopes 
and fears grows clearer with every utterance of 
the sufferer. At last there comes one of those 
flashes of inspiration by which from time to 
time God heralds His fuller revelation. What- 
ever be the literal meaning of this celebratcd 
passage, from which to English ears thoughts 
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of an incarnate Saviour and a resurrection from 
the dead can never be dissociated, it is certain 
that it leapsin its large aspiration far beyond the 
purest hopes that up to this time had stirred 
even Hebrew hearts. In the intense feeling 
that justice must and will be done, Job is made 
to cast one marvellous look through the myste- 
rious darkness of death, and see God, his 
Avenger, stand, as it were, above his dust and 
vindicate his character upon his grave. In this 
great hope he is able himself to live again, and 
to appropriate the living Redeemer, and look 
upon Him when the skin is wasted from his 
bones and his body destroyed. Aglen. 

Whatever may happen, he shall not perish ; 
leprosy may eat up his flesh, and even consume 
his bones ; his friends may bring against him 
the gravest charges, but what does it matter ? 
It is to God alone that he will for the future 
carry his appeal. He is sure of God—yes, sure 
of Him even at the very time when this God 
seems to be doing everything toruin him. Does 
he express in these words his hope of a mere 
cure, when it shall please God to suspend the 
ravages of leprosy, and to say to that incurable 
disease, ‘‘ Thus far and no farther?’’ Or does 
he, despairing of all cure here below, cast him- 
self upon the certainty of a resurrection, prop- 
erly so called ? Between these two interpreta- 
tions which have divided commentators, would 
not Job perhaps have himself hesitated ? Does 
he not feel his ignorance as to how God will 
dispose of this body, this living skeleton, in 
which he is still suffering and groaning? But 
what he does know for certain is that, whether 
by means of a cure, or else by meaus of a resur- 
rection, live he shall—for his Redeemer lives. 
All the truths that Jesus draws (in Matt. 22 : 32) 
from the expression, ‘‘ the God of Abraham, of 
Isaac, and of Jacob,’’ are comprehended in this 
cry of faith from the patriarch : ‘‘ My Redeemer 
liveth !’’ Godet. 

I know. It is a bold challenge made by a 
suffering man to the ages. The ring of con- 
viction resounds in every line and fills the air 
with its thrilling music. Three distinct asser- 
tions follow this quickening preface. First, he 
declares that God is the Vindicator of right- 
seeking and right-doing men. Of the fact he is 
sure ; of the how and when and where he says 
nothing ; but an invincible faith that before 
the ‘‘ last’? moment in his history comes God 
will be his Redeemer from all the ills of which 
he is now the victim animates and sustains his 
suffering spirit. Job is sure that he himself, in 
his own conscious person, will be the rejoicing 
witness of that Divine vindication. The chief, 
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the conquering, the most meritorious quality in 
Jcb’s mood of mind is his clear and steadfast 
recognition of the real but dimly revealed law 
that the suspension of the accepted and outward 
manifestations of the Divine care and regard is 
not the suspension of the Divine sympathy, nor 
the withdrawal of the Divine love and help. 
J. Clifford. 

My Redeemer. With an intense signifi- 
cance the great word goel (‘‘ Redeemer’ or 
‘‘ Vindicator’) is invested in virtue of its gen- 
eral use throughout the Old Testament. The 
goel was the near kinsman in Israel on whom 
the right and duty of redeeming were devolved. 
The goel brought back the forfeited inheritance ; 
redeemed the slave; avenged the slain ; per- 
petuated the family name and heirship among 
the families and estates in Israel. In fine, he 
was the redeeming, avenging, vindicating, per- 
petuating kinsman; whose name and deeds 
must have come to be embalmed in tearful, joy- 
ful family memories. And ths is the word em- 
ployed by Job when he passionately exclaims : 
“But I know that my Goel—my redeeming 
kinsman—liveth.’’ Anon.——The goel means 
any one who has the right and duty to vindicate 
one who hassuffered wrong. Job certainly did 
not believe that any man was in that position ; 
the only Goel he could possibly rely upon was 
the living God. Cook. 

My Redeemer liveth. ‘“ Liveth’’ 
means more than és, exists. Job uses the word 
in opposition to himself—he dies, but his Re- 
deemer lives after him. Job has in God a Goel 
who liveth. This Goel will vindicate his rights 
against the wrong both of men and God. At 
the same time, this vindication is regarded less 
as an avenging of him than as a manifestation 
of his innocence. This manifestation can only 
be made by God’s appearing and showing the 
true relation in which Job stands to Him, and 
by Job’s seeing God. For his distress lay in 
God’s hiding His face from him, and his re- 
demption must come through his again behold- 
ing God in peace. Thus the ideas of Goel and 
Redeemer virtually coincide. A. B. D. 

It may not be without its deeper significance 
and its divinely intended meaning that the term 
““ Redeemer” had the association linked with it, 
both in patriarchal and Mosaic usage, of the 
nextofkin. Is there not here possibly a shadow- 
ing forth of more than Job himself intended or 
imagined when he used the word? an index 
pointing to that Divine Redeemer, who is, withal, 
our nearest Kinsman, and who allied Himself 
to us in the bonds of our common humanity, 
bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh, that He 
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might have a kinsman’s right to espouse our 
cause, to vindicate us from the accusations of 
the law, and free us from the sentence of death 
written inour members, and gpen to us life and 
immortality with the beatific vision of God. 
W. H. G. 

26. The whole expression ‘‘ after this my skin 
has been destroyed and without- my flesh’’ 
means ‘‘ when I have died under the ravages of 
my disease.’” The words do not express im 
what condition precisely, but after what events 
Job shall see God. A. B. D. Job certainly 
did not expect that the manifestation would be 
granted before death. Whether in the body or 
out of the body, he was sure that after the utter 
destruction of his frame--of the last fragment 
of his physical being, he would see God with 
his own eyes. Cook. 

Job knows the just God too well not to be sure 
that his upright disposition toward God will 
come to light after death, if not before, and in 
such a way that he himself will be present in 
personal vitality. The certainty of a life after 
death is here born out of painful conflict. 
What in chap. 14:13 was mere longing desire, in 
chap. 16 : 18 took the shape of bold demand, and 
here has become joyous certainty—namely, that 
even death cannot bury the right. This Goel is 
none else than Hloah (16 : 19), his seeming op- 
ponent. He has a representative who is living, 
not subject to death. And the satisfaction which 
God grants him is that he will behold Him, after 
death, the God who now hides Himself from 
him. The dark riddle is solved and the ban 
broken. The greatest bliss a believer can con- 
ceive is this beholding of God. But grand as is 
this inward conquest of death through the cer- 
tainty of righteousness in God’s sight and fel- 
lowship with Him, still the passage does not, as 
has been thought, contain a direct Messianic 
prophecy. Orelit. 

I shall see God. The last words explaip 
who Job’s Redeemer or Goel is, and who He 1s 
who remaineth or shall come after him—viz., 
God. After his skin is destroyed and without 
his flesh he shall see God. Before death he 
shall not see Him, for he shall die under His 
afflicting hand (cf. 28 : 14), but he shall yet be- 
hold Him. To see God is to see Him reconciled 
and in peace, for this is implied in seeing Him 
at all, because now He hides His face. 

27. These words might mean merely, whom 
I myself shall see ; or, for myself may mean, 
favorable to me, on my side and to my joy. 
A. B. D. 

Away from his flesh he shall see God, his 
Vindicator, his Looser. The core of his trouble 
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has been that God hid Himself ; he could not 
see Him ; he could not come into court with 
Him and plead his cause face to face. He shall 
see God at last, plead his cause and receive his 
vindication. For that face-to-face vision and 
vindication, for that, he says, ‘‘my reins are 
consumed within me.’’ V.——The latter words 
are an exclamation, meaning, J faint. The 
reins are the seat of the deepest feelings and ex- 
periences, especially of those toward God. Job 
began with expressing his assurance that he 
should see God, but as he proceeds, so vivid is 
his hope that it becomes almost reality, the in- 
tensity of his thought creates an ecstatic condi- 
tion of mind in which the vision of God seems 
almost realized, and he faints in the presence of 
it. Everything here centres in the assurance 
that he shall see God ; and this steady faith is 
expressed in each of the three verses, with only 
verbal variations. ... The great idea of the 
passage is the manifestation of the Divine De- 
liverer, and that single idea is expressed first in 
direct and concise terms, and next with accom- 
panying conditions. The main thought in Job’s 
mind is that God will appear to vindicate his in- 
nocence and that he shall see God to his joy ; 
the question whether this shall be in this life or 
beyond it is of only secondary importance. 
Being himself conscious of his own rectitude, and 
believing that God also knew it, he fell back 
upon the assurance that in spite of the greatness 
and completeness of his present desolation, God 
would somehow become his Vindicator. There 
is an evident antithesis of thought between Job’s 
anticipated death and his hope of a living Re- 
deemer. Ishall return to the dust, but He shall 
stand over my dust. The vindication may not 
be now, in my flesh, but in the hereafter, with- 
out my flesh, so joining together the laying aside 
of the flesh and the putting on of immortality. 
An Eas Ds 

28, 29. It is quite in uccordance with Job’s 
custom elsewhere to follow one of his passages 
of deep and true insight by a note of warning 
in which the friends’ purblindness is recog- 
nized. This is the most solemn passage of the 
kind, as befits the lofty reach of faith that pre- 
cedes it. J. F. G.mThe probable rendering 
is this : ‘“‘ If yeshall say, “how shall we persecute 
him ?’ and ‘ the root of the matter is found in me,’ 
then be ye afraid of the sword for yourselves, 
for scorn is one of the sins of the sword, so that 
ye will know that there is a judgment.’’ If this 
rendering be accepted, the former verse would 
describe the acts and words of Job’s persecutors, 
who cast about how they may heap indignities 
upon him, and attribute the root or cause of all 
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that has happened to his own sin ; the second 
verse (29) warns them of the sure penalty, the 
sword of Divine wrath will punish them 
deservedly ; for such burning scorn is a capital 
offence, and they will learn by their own expe- 
rience that there is a righteous Judge. Cvok. 

From this point onward Job no more struggles 
with the problem of death ; a fact which indi- 
cates that the immortality here recognized is 
henceforth taken for granted. Nor is God any 
more regarded asanenemy. J. F. G. 





The Christology of the Book is indirect. 
There are no express references to the Messiah, 
though several passages may seem unconscious 
prophecies of Him, as those that express Job’s 
desire to meet and see God as a man (9: 32; 
23:3). Job’s Goel or RedeemerisGod. A dis- 
tinction of persons in the Godhead was not 
present to his thoughts when he used this term ; 
though the conception of God in the passage 
and many things said in it may find verification 
in God’s manifestation of Himself in His Son. 
The strange distinction which Job draws between 
God and God, God who persecutes him and God 
who is his Witness and Redeemer, is of course 
not a christological distinction, nor one that 
corresponds to any distinction in the Godhead 
made known to us by subsequent revelation. 
The distinction was one which Job’s ideas 
almost compelled him to draw. He believed 
that every event that occurred came immediately 
from God’s hand ; and he believed that every 
event that befell a man reflected the disposition 
of God’s mind toward him ; calamity indicated 
the anger and prosperity the favor of God. This 
second superstition is the source of all his per- 
plexities ; and the distinction which he draws 
between God and God is his effort to overcome 
it. God whom he appeals against is the rule 
and course of this world, the outer providence 
of God, to which Job can give no name but 
“‘God.’’ God to whom he appeals is the inner 
mind of God toward His servants, the moral 
ideal of the human heart. This is God his Wit- 
ness and Redeemer. Job succeeded in drawing 
this distinction ; but the reconciliation which 
the distinction demanded he was only partially 
successful in effecting. He could not reach the 
idea that God, the heart of God, might be 
toward him, while God—the outer course of the 
world—afflicted him. These two things could 
not be at the same time. But they might suc- 
ceed one another. Hence his reconciliation is 
temporal ; God will bring him unto death, but 
after his body is destroyed God shall appear to 
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vindicate him and he shall see God. The doc- 
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When Job appeals to his Redeemer, he does so 


trine of Immortality in the Book is the same as | without even remotely apprehending that He is 


that of other parts of the Old Testament. Im- 
mortality is the corollary of Religion. If there 
be religion-——that is, if God be, there is immor- 
tality, not of the soul but of the whole personal 
being of man. This teaching of the whole Old 
Testament is expressed by our Lord with a 
surprising incisiveness in two sentences—“‘ I am 
the God of Abraham. God is not the God of 
the dead but of the diving.”? A. B. D. 

We have in vs. 25-27 the undoubted utter- 
ance of the truth of the higher hope which looks 
joyfully beyond physical death into the immor- 
tality of thesoul. It is true that this hope is as 
yet without any of the luxuriant developments 
of it which were often carried beyond all pro- 
portion in later times ; we see it here quite in its 
first fresh germination as a new and certain 
view, just as it springs forth from an inward 
necessity. The view that Job expresses here an 
earthly hope, and does not at all speak of the 
time after death, is indeed totally false. It is 
opposed to the words themselves, to the connec- 
tion of the thoughts, and sins against the mean- 
ing of the whole Book, and against the plain 
advance from 14: 13-15; 16:18, seg., and 
finally to this passage. Hwald.—The Book 
of Job is throughout a very hymn of immor- 
tality. If this world were all, all was lost for 
Job ; God was a terrible enigma; chance was 
God ; providence was but aname. But Job, 
in the depth of his anguish, ‘‘ knows that his 
Redeemer liveth, and that without his flesh he 
shall behold God.”’ H. P. L. 

The doctrine of immortality comes in solely 
to still Job’s inward conflict, and bring him to 
a settled conviction that there is peace between 
his soul and God, which no outward and tem- 
poral troubles can destroy. This it effectually 
does. Job’s inward agitation ceases from this 
moment. He is no longer distracted by the 
sense of God’s hostility and wrath. His out- 
ward situation is unchanged, and the problem 
of his sufferings is as mysterious as ever ; but 
he has attained to inward peace. He knows 
that his Redeemer liveth, and that after his 
worn and suffering body shall be resolved into 
dust the clouds shall break away which now 
obstruct his vision of the face of God. The les- 
son of immortality has accomplished its end. 
But in what relation, it may be further asked, 
does this passage stand to the doctrine of the 
Messiah and of a corporeal resurrection? Is 
Job’s Redeemer ours, and his faith the same in 
which the people of God now rejoice in the 
completed victory over death and the grave ? 








the second person of the Godhead ; for of the dis- 
tinction of persons in the Diving Being, and of 
the doctrine of the Trinity ‘as unfolded in the 
New Testament, he knew nothing. But he ad- 
dresses Him in a character, and solicits the ful- 
filment of an office which distinctively belongs 
to God the Son. He is and has been in every 
age the Redeemer out of every distress, the 
Guardian and Protector of His people, and their 
Deliverer both from temporal distress and from 
that everlasting woe of which the former is the 
figure and the type. It is He to whom the 
saints of God are indebted for that joyful pros- 
pect of the vision of God beyond the grave, to 
which Job looked forward. So that the doc- 
trine of Christ is here approached from its 
Divine side, not as the Son of Abraham, but as 
the Son of God. W. H. G. 

Job here speaks out the conviction and the 
prophecy of a future retributive life ; not of a 
bodily resuscitation from death, but of a future 
beholding of God in a spiritual state. His hope 
is the hope of immortality rather than of resur- 
rection. But we need not break the bond which 
links this passage with the Christian truth of 
the Resurrection. Weare not forbidden to read 
back to these passages in New Testament light 
and to make them expressions of New Testa- 
ment truth. While there is no good reason for 
believing that Job in this sublime utterance saw 
what Paul did when he wrote 1 Cor. 15, we 
may still use these words to formulate our hope 
of the Resurrection. He who abolished death 
and brought immortality to light isin the grand- 
est sense our Redeemer, our Goel, loosing for 
us the bonds of death, becoming our Surety 
with the God with whom He is one, thus fulfil- 
ing Job’s words that He will justify His own 
against Himself. This Redeemer liveth, ever 
liveth to make intercession for us. V.——God 
has given to us, for our faith to rest on, some- 
thing more distinct and tangible than He gave 
to Job. There has been One on earth through 
whose lips God’s voice spoke, and from whose 
character was reflected the character of God. 
A living Person manifesting Deity. It is all 
this added meaning gained from Christ with 
which we use these words: ‘‘I know that my 
Redeemer liveth.’’ F. W. R. 

They that live the spiritual life have it from 
the Son of God, and by believing in Him; He 
rises from the dead and lives forever ; therefore 
they also live immortally. These are the short. 
clear steps in that evangelic argument. But 
no line of reasoning establishes the conclusion, 
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We aredealing not with the parts or conditions 
of a problem, but with a living fact and a 
personal reality. ‘“Z am the Resurrection and 
the Life ; whosoever liveth and believeth in Me 
shall never die’’—this carries us beyond the 
region of premise and inference. We believe, 
or not, and are blessed or wretched accordingly ; 
but we are not argued into the conviction, or 
out of it. The faith, however, in its certainty, 
amounts to sight or knowledge ; and hence it 
is no exaggeration when all Christendom, moy- 
ing ever toward the grave in the procession of 
its generations, declares, ‘‘ J know that my Re- 
deemer liveth.” F. D. H. 

Job doth not only profess faith ina Redeemer, 
but in Ais Redeemer—my Redeemer liveth. 
Every word in this confession is precious and 
weighty. Here he useth an appropriating 
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by the heir, who finds his own name in it, and is 
warranted by it to call the estate and all the 
particulars specified his own. He appropriates 
the privileges to himself, and says, The promises 
are mine ; the pardon, the peace, the heaven of 
which I read, areall mine. Thisis the will and 

| testament of the Redeemer, of my Redeemer. 
The great Testator remembered me in His 
will, which is confirmed and rendered valid 
by His death (Heb. 9:16), and therefore I 
humbly claim, and assuredly expect, the benefit 
of all that He has bequeathed. Newton, 1725- 
1807. 

I know ; it is a matter of the greatest cer- 
tainty to my soul, that there is a Redeemer for 
lost sinners ; I know He is my Redeemer; I 
have seen my want of Him, and my certain de- 

| struction without His redemption. He liveth ; 


word, yet he doth not engross the Redeemer to | while He lives my hopes cannot die, my soul 
himself, excluding others, but he takes his part | cannot despair ; stripped of all things beside, 
with others. Those pronouns, mine, thine, his, } nothing can separate me from the love of Christ. 


are words of love, and drop like honeycomb 
with sweetness of affection. The first work of 
faith is to believe that Christ isa Redeemer ; the 
second is to believe and rely upon Christ as a 
Redeemer ; the third is to see an interest in 
Christ as my Redeemer. Caryl.—ZJob uses the 
language of appropriation. He says, ‘“‘ My Re- 
deemer.’’ And all that we know, or hear, or 
speak of Him will avail us but little, unless we 
are really and personally interested in Him as 
our Redeemer. A cold speculative knowledge 
of the Gospel, such as a lawyer has of a will or 
a deed, which he reads with no further design 
than to understand the tenor and import of the 
writing, will neither save nor comfort the 
‘soul. The believer reads it, as the will is read 


| I know that Christ liveth at the right hand of 
God, because He lives in my heart by faith. 
By the word of grace we know there is a Re- 
deemer ; by the testimony of the Spirit of truth, 
through faith, the sinner is enabled to say He is 
mine, my beloved, my Friend. There are two 
infallible evidences of this : Christ has both our 
hearts and our hopes; our heart is set upon 
| Him ; ourhopes centrein Him. He is precious 

to our hearts ; we have fellowship with Him 
by faith ; we know that He liveth, because we 
| enjoy the comfort of His life and love in our- 
) souls ; we Know Him both as dying for us and 
| also as living in us ; He dwells in our hearts by 
faith ; He sends His tokens of love ; He draws 
! our affections to Himself, W, Mason. 
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1 THEN answered Zophar the Naamathite, 
and said, 
2 Therefore do my thoughts give answer to me, 
Even by reason of my haste that is in me. 
3 [have heard the reproof which putteth me 
to shame, 
‘And the spirit of my understanding answer- 
eth me. 
4 Knowest thou not this of old time, 
Since man. was placed upon earth, 
5 That the triumphing of the wicked is short, 
And the joy of the godless but for a mo- 
ment ? 


6 Though his excellency mount up to the 
heavens, 
And his head reach unto the clouds ; 
7 Yet he shall perish for ever like his own 


dung : 
They which have seen him shall say, Where 
is he? 
8 He shall fly away as a dream, and shall not 
be found : 
Yea, he shall be chased away as a Vision of 
the night. 
9 The eye which saw him shall see him no 
more ; 
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Neither shall his place any more behold | 21 There was nothing left that he devoured not; 


him. 
10 His children shall seek the favour of the 
poor, 
And his hands shall give back his wealth. 
11 His bones are full of his youth, 
But it shall lie down with him in the dust. 
12 Though wickedness be sweet in his mouth, 
Though he hide it under his tongue ; 
13 Though he spare it, and will not let it go, 
But keep it still within his mouth ; 
14 Yet his meat in his bowels is turned, 
It is the gall of asps within him. 
15 He hath swallowed downriches, and he shall 
vomit them up again : 
God shall cast them out of his belly. 
16 He shall suck the poison of asps : 
The viper’s tongue shall slay him. 
17% He shall not look upon the rivers, 
The flowing streams of honey and butter. 
18 That which he laboured for shall he restore, 
and shall not swallow it down ; 
According to the substance that he hath got- 
ten, he shall not rejoice. 
19 For he hath oppressed and forsaken the poor ; 
He hath violently taken away an house, and 
he shall not build it up. 
20 Because he knew no quietness within him, 
He shall not save aught of that wherein he 
delighteth. 


BrzipDaD (chap. 18) had enlarged upon the cer- 
tainty of the sinner’s downfall from the moral 
order in the world and the moral sense in men, 
which rose up against wickedness. Zophar’s | 
point is slightly different, itis the brevity of the. 
wicked man’s prosperity, which arises from the | 
fact that wickedness brings about its own retri- 
bution. He illustrates this theme by drawing 
the picture of a rapacious, oppressive man of 
power suddenly brought to destruction and des- | 
titution in the midst of his days, with the hand 
of every one that is wretched against him, and 
forced to disgorge that which he had greedily 
swallowed. Job may understand that the fable 
is narrated of him. Zophar is too much of the 
“plain, blunt man ;’’ his .meaning is so trans- 
parent that he commits himself and his friends 
into his adversary’s hands. One general idea 
pervades the speech, the brevity of the wicked 
man’s prosperity. A. B. D. 

1-3. Zophar takes no notice of what Job had 
said to move their pity or to evidence his own 
integrity, but fastens upon the reproof he gave 
them in the close of his discourse, counts that a 
reproach, and thinks himself therefore obliged to | 





answer, because Job had bidden them be afraid 


Therefore his prosperity shall not endure. 
22 In the fulness of his sufficiency he shall be 
in straits : ; 
The hand of every one that is in misery shall 
come upon him. 
23 When he is about to fill his belly, 
God shall cast the fierceness of his wrath 
upon him, 
And shall rain it upon him while he is eating. 
24 He shall flee from the iron weapon, 
And the bow of brass shall strike him 
through. 
25 He draweth it forth, and it cometh out of his 
body : 
Yea, the glittering point cometh out of his 
gall ; 
Terrors are upon him. 
26 All darkness is laid up for his treasures : 
A fire not blown dy man shall devour him ; 
It shall consume that which is left in his tent. 
27 The heavens shall reveal his iniquity, 
And the earth shall rise up against him. 
28 The increase of his house shail depart, 
His goods shall flow away in the day of his 
wrath. 
29 This is the portion of a wicked man from 
God, 
And the heritage appointed unto him by 
God. 


of the sword, that he might not seem to be 
frightened by his menaces. H. 

The entire speech of Zophar, after the intro- 
ductory sentences (vs. 2, 8) is comprised briefly 
in vs. 4 and 5, and all that follows, to the end, 
are only illustrations and amplifications of the 
idea at first enunciated. The wicked shall per- 
ish miserably—he shall not be found among 
men, he shall be chased away as the shadows, 
and even any who may remember him shall not 
see him any more—his very name shallrot. The 
curse of his wickedness shall descend to his chil- 
dren, his youthful transgressions shall ripen 
their bitter fruits in his later life, and his cher- 
ished sins especially shall result in bitterness, 
disease, disaster, and remorse. The fruit of his 


iniquitous carefulness shall not remain except 


as a curse—it shall not cause him to rejoice. 
His oppressions and violence, though for awhile 
successful, shall not bring him quiet; his 
greediness shall bring him only desolation, and 
those whom he has spoiled will pursue him with 
maledictions and vengeance. He shall be 
cursed in his eating, the sword shall pursue 
him, a fire not blown (by man) shall devour him ; 
the created universe shall be against him, and 
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all his substance shall ‘‘slip away,’’ because 
God is against him. Such is the decree of the 
Almighty respecting the portion—the heritage 
—of the wicked man. The doctrine here taught 
is the same that is seen in all parts of the Bible ; 
but it is here presented with a terrible fulness 
and forcefulness of expression and an exuberant 
enumeration of details. Curry. 

10. His children shall seek the 
favor of the poor. This is much 
stronger thanif he had said, “ they shall become 
poor.”’ It is placing them below poverty itself. 
They shall court the good-will and assistance of 
the most destitute and abject. Scott.——God 
many times suffers an estate got by injustice or 
wrongdoing to prosper for a little while ; but 
there is a curse attends it, which descends upon 
the estate like an encumbrance. As, then, you 
would not transmit a curse to your children and 
devolve misery upon your family, free your es- 
tates from the burden and weight of what is 
other men’s, lest by God’s just judgment and 
secret providence that little which you injuri- 
ously detain from others carry away your whole 
estate to them and their family. God’s provi- 
dence many times makes abundant restitution 
when we will not. Archbishop Tillotson. 

11. No truth more grows upon men, in the 
light of modern research, than the immuta- 
bility oflaw. Allits voices affirm together that 
“‘ not a jot or tittle shall fail ;’”’ that the “‘ utter- 
most farthing’? shall be required. ‘‘ Trans- 
gression carries its penalty in it, as the acorn 
carries the oak,’’ says a scientific skeptic ; un- 
consciously reiterating the thought of James, 
“« Sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth death.” 
The force once set in motion, and unhindered, 
goes on, as we are told, “‘ unhasting, unresting,”’ 
never wasting, never turning aside, never inter- 
mitting. The law works unflinchingly outward, 
carrying the contagion of plague or the breath 
of spring, alike to all. It works as stubbornly 
inward, transmuting act into habit, and prick- 
ing habit indelibly into the blood—and sinking 
it into the very marrow—so that literally, and 
not figuratively only, a man’s ‘‘ bones are full 
of the sins of his youth.”” J. B. Thomas. 

12-14, The great force of a vicious habit is 
strongly marked in this and the following verses. 
The pleasure which a corrupt mind feels in the 
indulgence of its criminal inclination is com- 
pared to an epicure’s high enjoyment of some 
delicious morsel. Scott.——When the pursuit 
of money grows toa monster passion of the soul, 
the mind dwindles, the affections wither, and 
sometimes even the nerve of hunger itself ceases 
to act, leaving the wretched miser to perish by 
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starvation fast by hisheap of gold. So if a man 
lives for the table, the organs of the mouth and 
chin change their expression, the eye grows 
dull, the gait heavy, the voice takes a coarse 
animalized sound, and the higher qualities of 
intelligence he may once have manifested will 
be manifested nowhere, save as purveyors to 
the organs of taste and the gastric energy. 
H. B. 

1%. He shall be disappointed in his expecta- 
tions, and shall not find that satisfaction in his 
worldly wealth which he vainly promised him- 
self ; he shall never see the rivers, the floods, the 
brooks of honey and butter. The world is not that 
to those who love and court it which they fancy 
it will be. The enjoyment sinks far below the 
raised expectation. H.——These figurative ex- 
pressions undoubtedly represent some part of 
his punishment. Rivers, honey, and milk are 
Oriental emblems of felicity. It is possible 
that the utter loss of all his former abundance 
and enjoyments may be intended. But prob- 
ably a worse punishment is here threatened ; 
even exclusion from ‘‘ the seats of the blessed.’’ 
The blessings of religion and the future happi- 
ness of good men are represented in Scripture 
by these pleasant images. 

24, The word rendered ‘‘ weapon’’ signifies 
arms or weapons of every sort, and is here put 
for the armed host of evils. Godis at war with 
him. The Scripture arms the Divine Being 
with a sword, a bow and arrows to represent 
His vengeance. All his efforts to ward off the 
calamities which fall upon him will be in- 
effectual. The Arabian writers are very fond 
of the idea of a bow, and frequently use it to 
represent extraordinary. inevitable, and de- 
structive calamities from the hand of God. 

26. This is one of those terrible images by 
which the Scripture represents the future pun- 
ishments of the wicked. It is unquenchable 
fire ; for it is not kindled by the breath of man, 
but of God. While he himself is suffering the 
wrath of God in another world vengeance pur- 
sues the family he left in this world to utter ex- 
termination. 

28. The effect of the combined operations of 
the heavens and the earth against him is the 
swift and violent dissipation of his whole estate. 
The increase of his house shall roll away, like 
torrents, in the day of His wrath. Scott. 

29, This is the portion of a wicked 
man from God. He will have it at last, as 
a child has his portion, and he will have it for 
a perpetuity, it is what he must abide by ; this 
is the heritage of his decree from God ; it is the 
settled rule of His judgment, and fair warning 
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is given of it. O wicked man, thou shalt surely 
die! (Ezek. 33:8.) H.—They chose to obey 
their own passions and lusts in the place of God, 
and He leaves them to the unrestrained tyranny 
of their evil tendencies. They would not live 
to Him, but lived to themselves, cultivating 
selfishness in all its forms ; He assigns to them 
a condition in which selfishness reigns supreme 
in every being, where every evil bias cf the 
human heart is allowed to bring forth its fruit 
without restraint in its bitterest intensity. What 
can be more awful than such a state of exist- 
ence? Every element of happiness has been ex- 
cluded, and nothing is left but unsatisfied appe- 
tite wrought up to madness, envy, malice, rage, 
cruelty, implacable and unmerciful, all acting 
without control and each seeking nothing but 
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the misery of all. And more than this, every 
one is conscious that he is receiving nothing but 
the result of his own choice. Wayland. 

We have here a most admirable account of 
great wicked men ; the only fault in Zophar was 
in misapplying it to Job ; as if God could not in 
justice afflict any but wicked men. — Bishop 
Wilson.—Like all the speakers in this second 
round of debate, Zophar concludes by point- 
ing with an impressive gesture to the picture 
he has drawn. Job should see himself there. 
He finishes by saying ‘‘ from God.’”’ This forces 
Job into the arena; he has no help, however 
unwilling he may be, but face this argument 
(21 : 27), and he shows that that which comes 
“from God ”’ (21 : 22) is something very differ- 
ent. A. B.D. 
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1 THEN Jobanswered and said, 
2 Hear diligently my speech ; 
And let this be your consolations. 
3 Suffer me, and I also will speak ; 
And after that I have spoken, mock on. 
4 As for me, is my complaint to man ? 
And why should I not be impatient ? 
5 Mark me, and be astonished, 
And lay your hand upon your mouth. 
6 Even when I remember I am troubled, 
And horror taketh hold on my flesh. 
7 Wherefore do the wicked live, 
Become old, yea, wax mighty in power? 
8 Their seed is established with them in their 
sight, 
And their offspring before their eyes. 
9 Their houses are safe from fear, 
Neither is the rod of God upon them. 
10 Their bull gendereth, and faileth not ; 
Their cow calveth, and casteth not her calf. 
11 They send forth their little ones like a flock, 
And their children dance. 
12 They sing to the timbrel and harp, 
And rejoice at the sound of the pipe. 
18 They spend their days in prosperity, 
And in a moment they go down to Sheol. 
14 And they say unto God, Depart from us ; 
~ For we desire not the knowledge of thy ways. 
15 What is the Almighty, that we should serve 
him ? 
And what profit should we have, if we pray 
unto him ? 
16 Lo, their prosperity isnot in their hand : 


The counsel of the wicked is far from me. 
17 How oft is it that the lamp of the wicked is 
put out ? 
That their calamity cometh upon them ? 
That God distributeth sorrows in his anger? 
18 That they are as stubble before the wind, 
And as chaff that the storm carrieth away ? 
19 Ye say, God layeth up his iniquity for his 
children. 
Let him recompense it unto himself, that he 
may know it. 
20 Let his own eyes see his destruction, _ 
And let him drink of the wrath of the 
Almighty. 
21 For what pleasure hath he in his house after 
him, 
When the number of his months is cut off ? 
22 Shall any teach God knowledge ? 
Seing he judgeth those that are high. 
23 One dieth in his full strength, 
Being wholly at ease and quiet : 
24 His breasts are full of milk, 
And the marrow of his bones is moistened. 
25 And another dieth in bitterness of soul 
And never tasteth of good. * 
26 They lie down alike in the dust, 
And the worm covereth them. 
27 Behold, I know your thoughts, 
And th devices which ye wrongfully im- 
agine against me. 
28 For ye say, Where is the house of the prince ? 
And where is the tent wherein the wicked 
dwelt ? 
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29 Have ye not asked them that go by the way ? 
And do ye not know their tokens ? 
30 That the evil man is reserved to the day of 
calamity ? 
That they are led forth to the day of wrath ? 
31 Who shall declare his way to his face ? 
And who shall repay him what he hath done ? 
32 Yet shall he be borne to the grave, 


We have traced the fierce and weary conflict 
to its final issue. We have watched him in his 
inward strife, in his piteous moans, his expostu- 
lations with God, his vain appeals to Him to de- 
clare Himself on his side. We have seen him 
driven to and fro in his tumultuous agitation, 
until, forced to the very edge of the precipice, 
and apparently about to fall hopelessly and help- 
lessly into the awful chasm, he cleared it by one 
energetic act of faith, reaching forth into the 
unseen, and sustaining himself without any vis- 
ible support. The personal question is now set- 
tled, and his intense inward agitation has sub- 
sided. He isina much calmer and more tran- 
quil state of mind. He has gained that un- 
shaken conviction of the rectitude and goodness 
of God, which enables him to claim Him as his 
Redeemer in spite of all adverse appearances. 
This source of his disquiet is put to rest. The 
power of the temptation is broken. Satan can- 
not detach him from the service of God, seeing 
that he holds fast to his faith in Him, in spite of 
all the suggestions of sense and of reason. Job 
is safe from falling. But outward sense and 
human reason still present a problem which 
baffles him completely. He holds fast to his 
confidence in God, but he is bewildered never- 
theless. The solution of his friends is no solu- 
tion. According to their principles, indeed, 
there is no enigma in Providence. They see 
nothing but the evident and uniform reign of 
justice. Job shows, on the contrary, that this 
is not the case. He takes issue with them in re- 
gard to their fundamental principle, and exposes 
its falsity. It is not, as they allege, a fact of 
uniform experience that the righteous are re- 
warded and the wicked suffer. Thisis the point 
to which he addresses himself in his remaining 
speeches. W. H. G. 

The three friends have all spoken in the same 
strain, portraying in violent and exaggerated 
terms the doom of the wicked; but to their 
arguments Job has deigned no answer until 
now. The present speech, however, squarely 
traverses what they have said, and indicates 
that he has merely waited for what all had to 
urge, that he might answer all of them at once. 
Not in anger—the problem is too awful for that 
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And men shall keep watch over the tomb. 
83 The clods of the valley shall be sweet unto 
him, 
And all men shall draw after him, 
As there were innumerable before him. 
34 How then comfort ye me in vain, 
Seeing in your answers there remaineth only 
falsehood ? 


—but in shuddering amazement Job portrays to 
his friends what indeed is palpable to every one 
who will be honest with himself and the world : 
the wicked prospering, becoming old, and 
dying in peace, apparently just as secure and 
just as favored as the righteous. J. F. G. 

Instead of chiding his friends, he can only ap- 
peal to them to contemplate the awful riddle of 
Providence, at the thought of which he himself 
trembles (v. 6). This riddle, the prosperity of 
the wicked in God’s hand (v. 16), their peaceful 
death (v. 18), and even the renown of their 
memory (v. 33), he then proceeds to unfold : 
First (vs. 2-6), some words of introduction, in 
which Job bids his friends be silent till he un- 
folds before them the mystery which weighs 
down his own soul and the thought of which 
makes him tremble—then they may mock if 
they have a mind. Second (vs. 7-34), the mys- 
tery itself, the prosperity of the wicked, in four 
turns : ; 

Vs. 6-16. The wicked are prosperous, them- 
selves, their children, their possessions, and they 
die in peace. This is an undeniable fact of ex- 
perience. Vs. 16-21. On the other side, how 
often is it that they are seen overwhelmed by 
calamity ? Thereis no such invariable principle. 
They do not die sudden and violent deaths as 
the friendsrepresented. Vs. 22-26. Why, then, 
should men—the friends—be wiser than God? 
Why should they impose their petty principles 
on God’s providence, and prescribe methods to 
Him which He does not follow? Ys. 27-84. 
Finally Job turns to the insinuations of his 
friends—he knows the meaning of their indirect 
allusions, when they say, Where is the house of 
the prince (v. 28)? but they only show their 
ignorance of the testimony of those who have 
travelled (v. 30), and their little sense of the un- 
fathomableness of God’s ways, and even if 
possible less sense of the ways of men, who 
have no such horror of the wicked as the friends 
pretend, but who press forward in their foot- 
steps, admiring their prosperity and forgetting 
their wickedness (v. 34). A. B. D. 

In language of unparalleled boldness Job 
maintains that the wicked live, grow old, keep 
their power, their children are established, they 
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and theirs live and die in prosperity, joyous, 
careless ; they renounce God openly, and with 
complete impunity, a common fate awaits all, 
there is no sign of the temporal retribution of 
which dogmatists speak so confidently. This 
speech virtually closes the second day’s collo- 
quy ; its import seems to have been misunder- 
stood ; but what is the real object of the trials 
permitted by God but to demonstrate that good- 
ness may exist, that a man thoroughly sincere, 
perfect, and righteous may hold fast his integ- 
rity though every shadow of hope connected 
with life be withdrawn? Job feels and declares 
not only that his own ‘‘ hedge’’ has been re- 
moved, and that every conceivable calamity has 
befallen him, destroying the spring of life, and 
leaving him apparently blasted by God’s wrath, 
an object of loathing and scorn to the repre- 
sentations of humanity ; but also that the whole 
scheme of the world’s history proves there is 
no general connection here between goodness 
and happiness ; men who renounce God prosper 
to the end, and then but share the fate of all 
mankind ; all lie down alike in the dust and the 
worms cover them. Thus also with regard to 
the fear and love of God; though quite con- 
vinced that it will bring no recompense, he ab- 
jures the ‘‘ counsels of the wicked ”’ (v. 16), and 
so proves that his innermost convictions are 
steadfast. 

5; 6. A very important and necessary intro- 
duction to the following statements. Job is 
quite aware of the horror and indignation which 
they must excite ; none feels this more deeply 
than he. He trembles, is terrified at the con- 
templation of apparent injustice in God’s deal- 
ing with his creatures. Cook.——The friends 
have so revelled in their highly colored descrip- 
tions that they have almost exulted over the fate 
of the wicked ; Job, on the other hand, full of 
sympathy with right and truth, must view with 
amazement the confused order of things ; it is 
not what be wishes to see. J. F. G, 

It is deeply interesting to observe, not merely 
that the difficulties concerning Providence felt 
by Job refer to the very subjects which pain- 
fully perplex the modern mind, but also that the 
friends of Job exhibit the instinctive tendency 
which is observed in modern times to denounce 
his doubt as sin, not less than to attribute his 
trials to evil as their direct cause. Furrar. 

. %. In every age, perhaps we might even say 
in every Christian experience, there are junc- 
tures in which it is difficult to reconcile the dis- 
pensations of Providence with the goodness of 
God. The controversy began in the patriarchal 
days, and is the grand argument of the Book of 
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Job. ‘‘ Wherefore do the wicked live, become 
old, yea, are mighty in power?’ The seventy- 
third Psalm is occupied with the clearing of the 
same paradox. Jeremiah, pre-eminently a sor- 
rowful man, breaks forth thus : ‘* Righteous art 
Thou, O Lord, when I plead with Thee, yet let 
me reason the case with Thee of Thy judg- 
ments : Wherefore doth the way of the wicked 
prosper?’ (Jer. 12:1.) The worst men are 
sometimes apparently happy, and the conse- 
quence is that the believer is envious at the fool: 
ish. Enemies of God appear to him to succeed 
in every undertaking. Wealth flows in on 
them ; they arrogate to themselves an exemp- 
tion from all reverses, and feel insured even 
against Providence ; they fill the public eye, 
they build and decorate, they gather about them 
the gay and the revelling, they leave wealth to 
their children. J. W. A. 

Still life goes on with the worldly soul, deep- 
ening and widening in its flow, and holding in 
itself manifold and still multiplying elements 
of interest. Increasingly the man is caught and 
held by these—like a ship from which many 
anchors are being cast into the sea. He strives 
among the struggling, rejoices with the gay, 
feels the spur of honor, enters the race of ac- 
quisition, does some hard and many kindly 
things by turns, multiplies his engagements, his 
relationships, his friends, and then—just when 
after such preparations, life ought to be fully 
beginning, and opening itself out into a great 
restful, sunny plain—lo! the shadows begin to 
fall, which tell, too surely, that it is drawing 
fast to a close. But he is not ready. He has 
thrown out so many anchors, and they have 
taken such a fast hold of the ground that it will 
be no slight matter to raise them. He is settled. 
He has no pilgrim’s staff at hand ; and his eye, 
familiar enough with surrounding things, is not 
accustomed to the onward and ascending way, 
cannot so well measure the mountain altitude, 
or reckon the far distance. The progress of 
time has been much swifter than the progress 
of his thought. Alas! he has made one long 
mistake. He has “ looked at the things which 
are seen,’’ and forgotten the things which are 
not seen. And “‘ the things which are seen are 
temporal,”’ and go with time into extinction ; 
while ‘‘ those which are not seen are eternal.” 
And so there is hurry, and confusion, and dis- 
tress in the last hours, and in the going away. 
Raleigh. 

8-12. Of course Job does not mean to say 
that they have all this material welfare because 
they are wicked; that is not the issue. His 
point, made against the whole tenor of the 
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friends’ arguments, is simply that, being 
wicked, they are not treated according to their 
wickedness. J. F. G, 

14, 15. Their prosperity continues to the 
very last. Experiencing no reverses and no un- 
usual calamity, with no check upon their good 
fortune, and no term of suffering that could be 
regarded asa penalty for their misdeeds, they 
go down peacefully and quietly to the grave. 
Their life is filled up with pleasure and with 
every form of earthly good to its very close. 
And the natural consequence follows. In their 
arrogant and impious presumption they refuse 
all subjection tothe Most High. W.H. G@.— 
These men live and die in practical atheism— 
are simply secularists ; they do with impunity, 
in their day of enjoyment, just what Satan had 
affirmed Job would do in hopelessness—they 
“yenounce God.’’ The threefold rejection 
should be noted—they care not to knew His 
ways, nor to serve Him, nor to be in communion 
with Him. Cook. 

Unbelief is human nature shutting closely her 
eyes lest she should perceive and love ; human 
nature making her ears heavy lest she should 
hear and be saved. Man, ruined, wretched, 
complaining, dying man, is haughty and un- 
bending, still clinging to his own miseries, 
aggravating his own sufferings, provoking the 
doom which he sincerely dreads, and refusing 
to ‘“‘come to Christ, that he might have life.” 
Heaven urges by all its joys, and hell by all its 
terrors ; the cross of Christ pleads by all its won- 
ders of justice and of grace, and unbelief replies 
to every commandment, ‘‘ We will not have this 
man to reign over us ;’’ and to every gracious 
overture, ‘“‘ Depart from us, for we desire not 
the knowledge of Thy ways.’’ E. M.— What 
condition of a human soul can be thought of 
more unnatural or more destructive than to live 
perpetually in panic with respect to its Creator, 
its Portion, its Saviour, than to hate the thought 
of the Greatest, Best, and Loveliest! What 
more hopeless than to shrink with horror from 
the countenance that is always turned on us, 
and be impatient of the searching eye which 
we can never escape! This is what impenitent 
men are preparing for themselves in greater 
measure than they have yet experienced. Even 
now they sometimes shake with terror, or avoid 
it only by a violent force put upon the thoughts ; 
but the great mystery of fear is yet to be re- 
vealed to them. J. W. A.—The Eternal de- 
parts from them. By this is meant not that the 
Almighty withdraws from man His life-sustain- 
ing energy, or forgoes any of His claims to 
human loveand homage, No, He will keep the 
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human spirit in existence and bind it by the laws 
of moral obligation to His throne forever. But 
it means a discontinuance of the overtures of 
His love, and His agencies to restore ; it is leav- 
ing man to himself, to reap the labour of his 
own hands. The first stage is probation ; the 
second stage is retribution. In the first stage 
man says to God, ‘‘ Depart from me, I desire 
not the knowledge of Thy ways ;’’ in the second 
stage God says to man, ‘ Depart from Me.’’ 
In the first stage all is Divine mercy ; in the 
second stage all is justice. Anon. 

15. What profit if we pray unto 
Mim? Any unperverted mind will conceive 
of the scriptural idea of prayer, as that of one 
of the most downright, sturdy realities in the 
universe. Right in the heart of God’s plan of 
government it is Icdged as a power. Amid 
the conflicts which are going on in the evolution 
of that plan it stands as a power. Into all the 
intricacies of Divine working and the mysteries 
of Divine decree, it reaches out silently as a 
power. In the mind of God, we may be 
assured, the conception of prayer is no fiction, 
whatever man may think of it. It has, and God 
has determined that it should have, a positive 
and an appreciable influence in directing the 
course of a human life. It is, and God has pur- 
posed that it should be, a link of connection be- 
tween human mind and Divine mind, by which, 
through His infinite condescension, we may 
actually move His will. It is, and God has de- 
creed that it should be, a power in the universe, 
as distinct, as real, as natural. and as uniform 
as the power of gravitation, or of light, or of 
electricity. Aman may use it as trustingly and 
as soberly as he would use either of these. This 
intense practicalness characterizes the scriptural 
ideal of prayer. The Scriptures make it a 
reality, and not a revery. They never bury it 
in the notion of a poetic or philosophic contem- 
plation of God. They do not merge it in the 
mental fiction of prayer by action in any other 
or all other duties of life. They have not con- 
cealed the fact of prayer beneath the mystery 
of prayer. The scriptural utterances on the 
subject of prayer admit of no such reduction of 
tone and confusion of sense as men often put 
forth in imitating them. Up on the level of 
inspired thought prayer is PRAYER—a distinct, 
unique, elemental power. A. Phelps. 

Every man who believes in matter and force 
and natural law must logically believe in the 
possibility of miracle and the efficacy of prayer, 
provided that there is an architect of the uni- 
verse, and that we can obtain access to him. 
Bible miracles do not involve the suspension of 
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natural laws, but only arrangements under these | his own effort might be sustained. They did 


laws, or the operation of unknown laws ; which, 
however, may be as inexplicable to us as if they 
were contraventions of law. Prayer, in the 
scriptural sense of it, is an appeal to One whose 
knowledge of and power over His own works 
are capable of effecting results to us not only 
impossible, but inconceivable. In maintaining 
the possibility of miracle and the power of 
prayer, along with the unchangeable law of 
God, the Bible is thus on higher scientific 
ground than that of any of those who cell these 
in question. Dawson. 

Among all the moral instincts of man there is 
no one more natural, more universal, more un- 
conquerable than prayer. Among all peoples, 
renowned or obscure, civilized or savage, one 
meets with acts and set forms of invocation. 
Wherever man lives, under certain circum- 
stances, at certain hours, under the dominion of 
certain impressions of the soul, his eyes raise 
themselves, his hands seek each other, his knees 
bow, to petition or to give thanks, to adore or 
to deprecate. With joy or with fear, openly or 
in the secrecy of his heart, it is to prayer that 
man betakes himself, in the last resort, to fill up 
the void of his soul, or to bear the burdens of 
his destiny. It isin prayer that he seeks, when 
all is failing him, support for his weakness, com- 
fort in his afflictions, encouragement for his 
virtue. Guizot.—Grant God and man (God’s 
yet unfallen creature) standing in His presence, 
conscious of God's power, wisdom, and good- 
ness, and of his own dependence upon Him, and 
prayer is an intuitive idea. It remains intuitive 
when man stands before God as a fallen 
creature, conscious how far he has gone from 
original righteousness, though it requires re- 
assuring under his thus altered moral circum- 
stances. It remains intuitive, though it requires 
redirecting, when man has slighted the one true 
God, and addressed himself to other objects of 
worship, whether instead of Him or beside Him. 
It remains intuitive, though, when the fulness 
of time was come, Christ was plainly set forth 
as the medium through whom it is to be offered, 
and the Holy Spirit was made known as co- 
operating with the human spirit in its utterance. 
By such revelations it is sublimed, indeed, and 
purified, but it is not thereby rendered less an 
intuitive effort on the part of man. These sev- 
eral and successive interworkings gave prayer a 
larger scope, or reassured or extended it, or re- 
called it from abnormal movement, or rescued 
it from utter perversion, or showed man the 
most appropriate channel through which it 
should pass, and the most effectual aid by which 











not originate it. Man found the faculty or 
tendency toward it within him, and practised it 
from the beginning. Hessey. 

Prayer isa Divine institution for human train- 
ing on the side of character, and is related to 
Divine providence, not te natural causes. That 
Providence is ordered with entire reference to 
the education of the human race in love, faith. 
humility, reverence, and obedience, and is made 
to hinge largely on prayer, or the application 
of individuals and communities to God for aid. 
The idea is not that prayer enlightens God as to 
the fact, or as to the supply of human wants ; 
or that it persuades Him to change His mind at 
man’s entreaty ; but prayer is a wise condition 
for God to annex to benefits which He is already 
inclined to bestow, in order that when given 
they may be attended with the best results. 
For spiritual ends it is often better that a thing 
should not be given, than that it should be given 
to a state of mind different from that which is 
secured by prayer, and by prayer alone. For 
God’s great object is to draw the soul as much 
as possible into a felt connection with Himself in 
all things ; that by a perpetual faith it may con- 
sciously live and rejoicein Him. W. W. Patton. 
Because life is so subtle an intermixture of de- 
pendence and action, prayer is the most prac- 
tical of all forms of work ; it is at once the ac- 
tivity of man’s freedom and the expression of 
his dependence ; and the answer which it wins 
is not less, in one sense, the result of human 
effort than in another it is the work of God. 
And thus it isin and by prayer that the two 
governing elements of religious life, thought, 
and work alike find their strongest impulse and 
their point of unity. Suchis our weakness that 
we are either absorbingly speculative and con- 
templative on the one hand, or we are absorb- 
ingly practical and men of action on the other. 
Either exaggeration is fatal to the true life of 
religion, which binds the soul to God by faith as 
well as by love ; by love not less than by faith ; 
by a life of energetic service not less truly than 
by a life of communion with light and truth. 
It is in prayer that each element is at once quick- 
ened in itself and balanced by the presence of 
the other. It is prayer which prevents religion 
from degenerating into mere religious thought 
on the one side or into mere philanthropy on the 
other. Thus it is that prayer is of such vital 
importance to the well-being of the soul. It is 
indispensable, alike for workers and students, 
for the educated and unlettered. For we all 
have to seek God’s face above ; we all havesouls 


| to be sanctified and saved ; we all have sins and 
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passions to beat back and conquer. And these 
things are achieved pre-eminently by prayer. 
dS Fd eet Dp 

Though it be not in the same thing that we 
desire, yet when the Lord changes our petitions 
in His answers, it is always for the better ; He 
regards our well more than our will. We beg 
deliverance ; we are not unanswered if He give 
patience and support. L.—God may answer 
prayer in what seems to us its denial. We pray 
for the process, and He gives us the result. A 
man prays to be delivered from trouble, God 
sends the trouble, but sends also courage of heart 
and calmness of mind. Is not the intent of the 
prayer more completely met than if the form of 
it had been granted ? So God answers our 
prayers often, not by giving the thing we ask, 
but by leading us to the end we seek. We can- 
not doubt that He careth for us. But He may 
relieve us by removing the occasion of our cares 
or by so increasing our courage and faith that 
they shall be no longer a care to us. He may 
lift our burden from us or so strengthen us un- 
der them that they shall no longer be a burden. 
R. Cordley. 

16. Having drawn in such attractive colors 
the prosperity of the wicked, a prosperity given 
from the hand of God, Job, even in the midst 
of his own misery, which is also from God, can- 
not refrain from repudiating their principles— 
far be from me the counsel of the wicked. A. 
B. D.—After quoting the words of the 
ungodly, Job feels himself compelled, by his 
deepest personal revulsion, to declare his own 
inmost abhorrence of them—how he himself is 
wholly unable to believe that they thus really 
possess their best weal, and how he does not in 
the least justify (or sympathize with) such 
language. Hwald. 

17, 18. Job challenges his opponents to 
prove their assertions. How often, he asks, 
does it happen, as you say, that the torch of the 
wicked is put out? that calamity comes upon 
them? that God apportions sorrows (or snares) 
to them? that they are as straw before the 
wind, as chaff which the storm takes suddenly 
away ? Cook.—How often isit that the wicked 
are made like stubble ? You say that God deals 
with men exactly according to their characters, 
and that the wicked are certainly subjected to 
calamities ; but how often does this, in fact, 
occur? Do they not live in prosperity, and 
arrive at a good old age? Barnes. 

19-21. The first clause states the dogma: 
God, you say, reserves His guilt—¢.e., its pun- 
ishment for His children ; nay, Job answers, let 
God requite the man himself, and he shall know 
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it ; his own eyes would then see his ruin ; he 
would, as he deserves, drink himself the wrath 
of the Almighty. If the number of his own 
months be completed—z.e., if he has lived out 
his allotted time—what cares he about the pros- 
perity of his house after him? Throughout the 
preceding statement the references to the argu- 
ments of Job’s friends are clear and unmistak- 
able. Cook. 

21. Whatcareth he? It is from the depth of 
Job’s unselfish love that the foregoing demand 
comes ; for hesees that in the cold selfishness of 
the wicked, punishment reserved for posterity 
does not touch his soul at all—it does not punish 
sin of that kind. J. F. G. 

22-26. By insisting ona doctrine of Provi- 
dence which did not correspond to God’s provi- 
dence as actually seen in facts, Job’s friends 
were making themselves wiser than God and 
becoming His teachers—Will any teach knowl- 
edge unto God? Shall we insist on His method 
of government being what it plainly is not? 
This is what it is: One man dieth in his full 
prosperity—wholly at ease and quiet. Another 
man dieth in the bitterness of his soul and has 
not tasted pleasure. They lie down alike in the 
dust and the worm covers them. Their differ- 
ent fortune is not determined by their different 
character. The one is not good and the other 
wicked. But God distributes to them as He 
chooses. A. B. D. 

27. Your thoughts. All the speakers 
had insinuated Job’s guilt; none as yet had 
openly charged him with crimes committed be- 
fore his ruin ; but he felt every blow, and un- 
derstood the exact bearing of every remark. 
Cook. 

27-34. He reproaches them for identifying 
the fall of his house and estate, who was a 
prince among them, with the retribution due to 
an oppressor or a tyrant. He rebukes the mis- 
interpretation, and gives the true solution of it, 
that there is a day of wrath and judgment com- 
ing—a pretty clear intimation of his faith ina 
future state. Before that day comes there may 
not be power in any man here to inflict or de- 
clare a just sentence on him who prospers in an 
evil way; we do not even see the punishment 
of such in their death, for the quietness of the 
grave also is alike to all ; your argument, there- 
fore, against me is vain, and if intended for com- 
fort through the hope that if righteous T shall 
be still happy in this world, it is based on a 
principle which, as false, ought to be rejected. 
T C. 

29. Those ‘“‘ that go by the way’’ were un- 
doubtedly travellers, particularly such as came 
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from distant journeys in caravans, a mode of 
travel which is shown by chap. 6 : 19 to have 
existed in the time of Job. In the paucity of 
written knowledge, as well as of epistolary com- 
munications between distant parts, they were 
the chief sources of information respecting the 
circumstances of foreign countries. The idea 
of Job clearly is that the friends could resort to 
the testimony of travellers as to what they had 
observed of God’s dealings with men, and what 
they had heard of the sayings of the wise in 
other lands. Astothe ‘‘ tokens,’’ the reference 
appears to be to the memorials of persons and 
events which they had seen in their travels. 
Kitto. 

30. As he had before stated his own hope of 
a gracious sentence from his Redeemer, so now 
he closes and completes his masterly argument 
with a declaration that the wicked who prosper 
in this life, and leave their proud monuments 
behind them, shall receive a dreadful recompense 
in the future day of judgment. Peters. 

Day of wrath. Wrath and threatening 
are invariably mingled with the love ; and in the 
utmost solitudes of nature the existence of hell 
seems to me as legibly declared by a thousand 
spiritual utterances as that of heaven. Itis well 
for us to dwell with thankfulness on the unfold- 
ing of the flower, and the falling of the dew, 
and the sleep of the green fields in the sunshine ; 
but the blasted trunk, the barren rock, the moan- 
ing of the bleak winds, the roar of the black, 
perilous whirlpools of the mountain streams, the 
solemn solitudes of moors and seas, the con- 
tinual fading of all beauty into darkness, and 
of all strength into dust—have these no 
language for us? The good succeeds to the 
evil as day succeeds the night, but so also the 
evil to the good. Gerizim and Ebal, birth and 
death, light and darkness, heaven and hell, 
divide the existence of man and his futurity. 
Ruskin.— One dark world is to career forever. 
No sun is ever to arise upon its night. Its 
people few, compared with the infinite numbers 
of the universe, they are never to increase or de- 
crease while God endures. They are imprisoned 
for life—the life of eternity. Reid. 

31. The evil-doer stands unreproved because 
of his prosperity—there ig none to repay him 
what he hath done; he goes to his grave un- 
scathed, and even there his prosperous career 
continues to watch over him; the verv earth 
that covers him is, by a strong figure, rendered 
conscious of the preciousness of its trust, and 
his influence lives after him. Curry.—So great 
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is his power that no one ventures to rebuke his 
injustice, or is able to punish it. Conant. 

32, 33. The wicked man came to an hon- 
ored grave, and the clods of the valley lay 
softly on him; and his example, so far from 
being shunned, was followed by the mass of 
men, as there were multitudes that preceded him 
in the way he walked. A. B. D.—-The rich 
man lives luxuriously, dies without any mark 
of judgment, is buried honorably, and leaves 
his substance to his family. ‘What men saw and 
knew of him was just what Job and his oppo- 
nents knew of the wicked ; the after awakening 
was unrevealed. Job sees all this; but it 
neither leads him to give up the cause of 
goodness, nor tempts him to turn away from 
God. 

34. Falsehood. Stripped of all artifices, re- 
duced to the ultimate principle, there remains 
nothing but deceit, a false pretence of honor to 
God, and real treachery to your friend. Thus 
ends the second colloquy. Cook. 

Job has hitherto answered the accusation of 
the friends, which they express in ever-increas- 
ingly terrible representations of the end of the 
godless, presenting only the terrible side of their 
dogma of the justice of God, with a steadfast 
attestation of his innocence, and with the ever- 
increasing hope of Divine vindication against 
human accusation. In him was manifested that 
faith which, being thrust back by men, clings 
to God, and thrust back by God Himself, soars 
aloft from the present wrath of God to His 
faithfulness and mercy. The friends, however, 
instead of learning in Job’s spiritual condition 
to distinguish between the appearance and the 
reality in this confidence which comes back to 
itself, see in it only a constant wilful hardening 
of himself against their exhortations to peni- 
tence. It does not confound them that he over 
whom, according to their firm opinion, the sword 
of God’s vengeance hangs, warns them of that 
same sword, but only confirms them still more in 
their conviction that they have to do with one 
who is grievously self-deluded. Delitesch. 

True consolation could be founded only on 
correct views of the government and dealings of 
God ; but such views Job says they had not. 
With their conceptions of the Divine adminis- 
tration they could not administer to him any 
real consolation. Truth alone sustains the soul 
in affliction ; truth only can inspire confidence 
in God ; truth only can break the force of sov- 
row, and enable the sufferer to look up to God 
and to heaven with confidence and joy. Barnes, 
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1 ‘THEN answered Eliphaz the Temanite, and 
said, . 
2 Can a man be profitable unto God ? 
Surely he that is wise is profitable unto him- 
self. 
3 Is it any pleasure to the Almighty, that thou 
art righteous ? 
Or is it gain to him, that thou makest thy 
ways perfect ? 
4 Isit for thy fear of him that he reproveth 
thee, 
That he entereth with thee into judgment ? 
5 Is not thy wickedness great ? 
Neither is there any end to thine iniquities. 
6 For thou hast taken pledges of thy brother 
for nought, 
And stripped the naked of their clothing. 
Y Thou hast not given water to the weary to 
drink, 
And thou hast withholden bread from the 
hungry. 
8 But as for the mighty man, he had the 
earth ; 
And the honourable man, he dwelt in it. 
9 Thou hast sent widows away empty, 
And the arms of the fatherless have been 
broken. 
10 Therefore snares are round about thee, 
And sudden fear troubleth thee, 
11 Or darkness, that thou canst not see, 
And abundance of waters cover thee. 
12 Is not God in the height of heaven ? 
And behold the height of the stars, how 
high they are ! 
13 And thou sayest, What doth God know ? 
Can he judge through the thick darkness ? 
14 Thick clouds are a covering to him, that he 
seeth not ; 
And he walketh on the vault of heaven. 
15 Wilt thou keep the old way 
Which wicked men have trodden ? 
16 Who were snatched away before their time, 


Cuaps. XXII.-XXXI. THE THIRD CIRCLE OF 
SPEECHES. 

In the first round of speeches the three friends 
exhausted the argument from the general con- 
ception of God. In the second they exhausted 
the argument from the operation of His provi- 
dence in the world, as observed in the fate of 
the wicked. To the last Job had replied by a 
direct contradiction, adducing facts and testi- 
mony in proof that the fate of the wicked man 





Whose foundation was poured out as a 
stream : 
17 Who said unto God, Depart from us ; 
And, What can the Almighty do for us? 
18 Yet he filled their houses with good things : 
But the counsel of the wicked is far from me. 
19 The righteous see it, and are glad ; 
And the innocent laugh them to scorn 
20 Saying, Surely they that did rise up against 
us are cut off, 
And the remnant of them the fire hath con- 
sumed. 
21 Acquaint now thyself with him, and be at 
peace : 
Thereby good shall come unto thee. 
22 Receive, I pray thee, the law from his 
mouth, 
And lay up his words in thine heart. 
23 If thou return to the Almighty, thou shalt 
be built up ; 
If thou put away unrighteousness far from 
thy tents. 
24 And lay thou thy treasure in the dust, 
And the gold of Ophir among the stones of 
the brooks ; 
25 And the Almighty shall be thy treasure, 
And precious silver unto thee. 
26 For then shalt thou delight thyself in the 
Almighty, 
And shalt lift up thy face unto God. 
27 Thou shalt make thy prayer unto him, and 
he shall hear thee ; 
And thou shalt pay thy vows. 
98 Thou shalt also decree a thing, and it shall 
be established unto thee ; 
And light shall shine upon thy ways. 
29 When they cast thee down, thou shalt say, 
There ts lifting up ; 
And the humble person he shall save. 
30 He shall deliver even him that is not innocent « 
Yea, he shall be delivered through the clean- 
ness of thine hands. 


in God’s providence was in no way so uniformly 
miserable as the three friends had represented 
(chap. 21). There is, manifestly, now left but 
one weapon in the hands of the three friends— 
namely, toexpress openly what they had hinted 
at formerly in a veiled manner, and charge Job 
directly with great sins. This charge is made 
by Eliphaz in the opening speech of the third 
round of debate. A. B. D.—lIn the third 
cycle of debate the comforters are turned into 
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headlong accusers. Eliphaz expresses great 
truths with wonderful force of language ; but 
truths inadequate, in their application to the 
case of Job, to explain his suffering. Words 
the most sound and holy lose their value and 
become impertinent and injurious, when they are 
uttered at the wrong time, or in a wrong spirit, 
or with a wrong direction. D. F. 

Chap. 22. It is not the general sinfulness 
of human nature which Eliphaz adduces against 
him as in his first discourse. Nor does he 
merely allege the language of impiety and irrev- 
erence to be found in Job’s speeches, as in his 
second. discourse. But he makes open and di- 
rect charges of habitual and gross transgression. 
What a spectacle is this! and what a lesson it 
reads to us! This man is one whom God de- 
clared to be without his equal for piety in the 
earth—perfect and upright, and one that feared 
God and turned away from evil. And yet here 
are good and wise men, men of age and experi- 
ence, his friends through many former years, 
knowing him not merely by reputation but by 
personal, familiar, and long acquaintance, who 
do not scruple to cherish the grossest and most 
unjust suspicions, and actually to charge upon 
him the most egregious misconduct. And all 
this they do without the slightest foundation in 
actual fact. We say again, What a spectacle | 
and what a lesson it reads tous! W. H. G. 

2-10. The cause of God’s afflicting a man is 
not to be sought for in God Himself, as if it 
arose out of any self-seeking on His part, or any 
respect He had to Himself, for a man’s right- 
eousness is no profit to God, neither is his wicked- 
ness any loss to Him. The reason of God’s 
treatment of men is therefore to be sought in 
themselves. But it is inconceivable that He 
should chastise a man for his piety It must 
therefore be for his sins (vs. 2-5). Having by 
means of this syllogism confirmed his conviction 
of Job’s guiltiness, Eliphaz proceeds to suggest 
what sins Job must have committed, which are 
those that a powerful, irresponsible, rich ruler 
of his time might most naturally be guilty of 
(vs. 6-10). A. B. D. 

2-5. If God sends punishments (so Eliphaz 
argues), man must have deserved them; God 
does not punish on His own account, still less 
on account of man’s piety, but on account of 
man’s sin, and thus for the profit of man him. 
self. Now, Job’s sufferings are such punish- 
ments; therefore he must have grievously 
sinned. This series of inferences is pointed, 
connected, and in itself clear. But at last 
comes unobserved a tremendous fallacy, that 
sufferings are, as such, punishments. 
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starts with this principle he is landed in the 
alternative that sufferings are sent on account 
of piety (which is impious to suppose) or on 
account of the sins of the sufferer. Hwald. 

2. Can a man be profitable unto 
God, These words, under an interrogation 
couching a positive assertion, are a declaration 
of the impossibility of man’s being profitable to 
God, or (which isall one) of his meriting of God, 
according to the proper and strict sense of 
merit, which implies man’s claim or title to re- 
ceive as much good from God as he had done 
for God. But all that any man is capable of 
doing is but an indispensable homage to God, 
and not a free oblation. That, however, which 
excites endeavor and sets obedience on work 
is not properly a belief or persuasion of the 
merit of our works, but the assurance of our re- 
ward. Andcan we have a greater assurance of 
this, than that Truth itself, which cannot break 
its word, has promised it? For the Most High 
and Holy One(as we may with reverence speak) 
has pledged His word, His name, and His honor 
to reward the steadfast, finally persevering 
obedience of every one within the covenant of 
grace, notwithstanding its legal imperfection. 
And, therefore, though we have all the reason 
in the world to blush at the worthless emptiness 
of our best duties, and to be ashamed of the 
poorness and shortness of our most complete ac- 
tions, and, in a word, to think as meanly of 
them and of ourselves for them as God Himself 
does ; yet stilllet us build both our practice and 
our comfort upon this one conclusion ‘‘ as upon 
arock,” that though after we have done all 
we are still unprofitable servants, yet because 
we have done all God has engaged Himself to 
be a gracious Master. South. 

5. Here, for the first time, Eliphaz distinctly 
charges Job with guilt, the exact nature of which 
he infers from the special punishment. The 
wickedness must have been great, the iniquities 
infinite, which called for such penalties. Cook. 

3-9. These specific charges are of course 
wholly theoretic, nor are they inaptly made. 
They name such things as might be done by a 
busy rich man like Job, through forgetfulness 
or indifference, or such things as may have been 
done in his name by servants. Any of them 
might fake place at the gate of a prince without 
his knowledge. The expression, “‘ man of the 
strong arm”’ (v. 8), by which Eliphaz character- 
izes such as Job, shows how he accounts for such 
sin; the man whose strength and wealth and 
whose absorption with his favored friends 
make him indifferent to needs and distréss be- 
cause removed from them. J. F. G. 
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He charges him with oppression and in- 
justice ; that when he was in prosperity he not 
only did no good with his wealth and power, 
but did a great deal of hurt with it. This was 
utterly false, as appears by the account Job 
gives of himself (29 : 12, etc.), and the character 
God gave of him. And yet Eliphaz branches 
out this charge into divers particulars, with as 
much assurance as if he could call witnesses to 
prove upon oath every article ofit. Foraught I 
know, Eliphaz, in accusing Job falsely, was 
guilty of as great a sin and as great a wrong to 
Job as the Sabeans and Chaldeans that robbed 
him ; for a man’s good name is more precious 
and valuable than his wealth. It is against all 
the laws of justice, charity, and friendship, 
either to raise or receive calumnies, jealousies 
and evil surmises concerning others ; and it is 
the more base and disingenuous if we thus vex 
those that are in distress and add to their afflic- 
tion. Eliphaz could produce no instances of 
Job’s guilt in any of the particulars that follow 
here, but seems resolved to calumniate boldly 
and throw all the reproach he could on Job, not 
doubting but that some would cleave tohim. H. 

9. Widows ... fatherless. For Job’s 
answer see chaps. 29:12, 13 and 31 : 16, 18. 
No charge could affect him more deeply, and 
he dwells upon it with unusual fulness in his 
two answers. Cook. 

10, 11. On account of this inhuman mode 
of action, by which he has challenged the pun- 
ishment of justice, ‘‘ snares are round about’’ 
him, destruction encompasses him on every side, 
so that he sees no way out, and must, without 
any escape, succumb to it. And the approach- 
ing ruin makes itself known to him, time after 
time, by terrors which come suddenly upon 
him and disconcert him ; so that his outward cir- 
cumstances being deranged, and his mind dis- 
composed, he has already in anticipation to taste 
that which is before him. Delitzsch. 

12-20. Eliphaz, having suggested what 
Job’s offences must have been, now suggests 
under what feeling in regard to God he must 
have committed them. He thought God so far 
removed from the world that He did not observe 
men’s conduct. A. B. D. 

12, 13. The Book of Job is full of these 
thoughts : ‘‘ Can a man be profitable to God ? 
is it‘any pleasure to the Almighty that thou art 
righteous ?”” ‘‘Is not God in the height of 
heaven? and behold the height of the stars— 
how high they are! And thou sayest, ‘Can 
God know ?’? ‘Can He judge through the dark 
cloud ?’”’ Yet, as these old Hebrews believed, 
as we know, to whom the Gospel has come, 
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even better than they, God ¢s mindful of man. 
He does think of us. He never ceases to care 
for us. Even the host of stars—whatever 
grander office they fulfil in the universe—are 
made at the same time to be for signs, and for 
seasons, and for days and for years, and to be 
lights in the firmament of the heaven to give 
light upon the earth. Whatever nobler pur- 
poses they may accomplish for this use, also, 
they were adapted by the Creator. And no one 
can gaze on the form and aspect of the heavens, 
on the perfect symmetry of that vaulted dome, in 
the splendor of noonday, or when pale fires are 
kindling in myriads upon the darkening surface 
of the evening sky—no one can behold this in- 
effable grandeur and beauty, and doubt that 
here is an arrangement to give joy toman. By 
whatever optical laws the effect is produced, 
for whatever ends infinitely higher than the con- 
venience and delight of man the heavens were 
made, this arrangement is plain. The tntention 
of the Creator to elevate and gratify the human 
mind by spreading over us the sun-lit and star- 
lit sky is undeniable. One motive, therefore, 
in the structure of the material universe was 
the good of man. Out of all the worlds He has 
erected a roof over man’s destiny. At the mo- 
ment when we are awed by the revelation of 
His greatness we are touched by the disclosures 
of His condescension. G. P. Fisher. 

21-30. Eliphaz exhorts Job to reconcile him- 
self with God, assuring him of restoration and 
great felicity if he will do so. A. B. D— 
Reconcile. This word, presupposing guilt and 
sin on Job’s part, is what invalidates the whole 
force of this beautiful passage, which is the 
final appeal of the friends to Job. Abstractly 
there is nothing whatever to be urged against 
the lines ; but in implication, and as here ap- 
plied, they gather into themselves all the charges 
that Eliphaz has made. J. F. G. 

The passage consists of two parts: first, a 
series of exhortations, each of which is accom- 
panied by a promise (vs. 21-25), and second, a 
series of great promises simply (vs. 26-30). The 
exhortations are: that Job should reconcile 
himself with God and receive His words into his 
heart—thus should he be at peace, and good 
would come to him (vs. 21-22) ; that he should 
put away his evil—then should he be restored 
(v. 23); that he should set his heart no more on 
earthly treasure, but fling it to the dust and 
among the pebbles of the brooks—then should 
the Almighty be his treasure (vs. 24, 25). The 
promises are: that, delighting himself in the 
Almighty, he would be able to lift up his face 
to God in confidence, unashamed by afflictions 
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(v. 26) ; he would pray unto God with the assur- 
ance of being heard, and the vows which he 
made to God when presenting his request he 
would have cause to pay, his request being 
fulfilled (v. 27); his purposes in regard to the 
future would stand and be realized, for the 
light of God would be on his ways (v. 28) ; any 
casting down that might happen to him would 
speedily be turned by God into upraising, be- 
cause of his meekness and humility (v. 29); and 
finally, even those who had incurred guilt would 
be saved through his availing prayer (v. 30). 
A. B. D.—These exhortations and promises 
are, in and of themselves, true and most glori- 
ous. There is also somewhat in them which 
reflects shame on Job; they direct him to that 
inward peace, to that joy in God which he had 
entirely lost sight of when he spoke of the mis- 
fortune of the righteous in contrast with the 
prosperity of the wicked. But even these beau- 
teous words of promise are blemished by the 
false assumption from which they proceed. 
The promise, the Almighty shall become Job’s 
precious ore [instead of gold or silver, or his lost 
wealth], rests on the assumption that Job is now 
suffering the punishment of his avarice, and has 
as its antecedent, ‘‘ Lay thine ore in the dust 
and thine Ophir beneath the pebbles of the 
brook.’” Thus do even the holiest words lose 
their value when they are not uttered at the 
right time, and the most brilliant sermon that 
exhorts to penitence remains without effect 
when it is prompted by pharisaic uncharitable- 
ness. D. 

21. Acquaint thyself with God 
and be at peace. Our daily holy walk- 
ing is a daily acquainting ourselves with God ; 
every step of a holy life is both toward and with 
God. Caryl.—tThe life of true religion is a 
heart knowledge of God; such a thorough 
appreciation of the excellence and beauty of 
His character as really contents and satisfies 
the soul, even when earthly sources of happi- 
ness fail. In the knowledge of God, in the ap- 
preciation of God, in the enjoyment of God, in 
communion with God, but in nothing short of 
this man can find rest. E. M. G@.— All 
holiness is so connected with this growing knowl- 
edge of God, that there can be none without it. 
All happiness, all enjoyment of spiritual privi- 
leges, hangs upon it. ‘‘ This is life eternal, to 
know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, 
whom Thou hast sent.’ Would you have 
“grace and peace multiplied unto you?” it 
must be in the same way—‘‘ through the knowl- 
edge of God, and of Jesus our Lord.” ‘ Then 
shall you know, if you follow on to know the 
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Lord.’’ The smallest degree of this blessed 
knowledge attained will assuredly kindle in 
you an ardent desire formore. Every step you 
take in it is a step nearer heaven ; a wading 
deeper into that ocean of bliss without a bottom 
or a shore—God, your God, in Christ. Goode. 
The knowledge of God is gained, as the 
knowledge of man is gained, by living much 
with Him. Seek not so much to pray as to live 
in an atmosphere of prayer, lifting up your 
heart momentarily to Him in varied expressions 
of devotion as the various occasions of life may 
prompt, adoring Him, thanking Him, resigning 
your will to Him many times a day, and more 
or less all day ; and you shall thus, as you ad- 
vance in this practice, as it becomes more and 
more habitual to you, increase in that knowl- 
edge of God which fully contents and satisfies 
the soul. So, also, the knowledge of God may 
be obtained from studying His mind as given 
us in the Holy Scriptures. It is through His 
Word that God speaks to us, as it is through 
prayer that we speak to God ; for which reason 
he who would cultivate acquaintance with God 
must cultivate a taste for the Holy Scriptures, 
not merely a literary antiquarian taste (though 
as a mere piece of ancient literature the Bible 
is the most wonderful book in the world), but 
a devotional taste. There is a study of Scrip- 


| ture which is analogous to ejaculatory prayer ; 


a study which inweaves the Word into the daily 
life of the Christian ; a rumination which can 
be carried on without book, and which is more 
or less continual. 

Again, the discipline of life will very much 
contribute, under God’s blessing, toward the 
knowledge of God. When God’s people desire 
to have Him in their hearts He advances into 
the centre of their life. He trains them by 
what is called their fortunes, by reverses, by 
tears, by trials, by manifold. temptations, by 
touching them in their sensitive part, sometimes 
by a sunshine of prosperity, which makes their 
heart expand in gratitude to Him. Those, then. 
who desire to have a practical and experimen- 
tal, as distinct from a speculative knowledge 
of Him, will study Him in these His dealings ; 
they will try to discern the lesson of every part 
of their own experience, if haply it may teach 
them something of Him with whom they have 
to do, and will thus have His wisdom, power, 
and love impressed upon them in a way in 
which nothing short of experience can impress. 
E. M. @. 

Christ is truth for the understanding, author- 
ity for the will, love for the heart, certainty for 
the hope, fruition for all the desires, and for 
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the conscience at once cleansing and law. Fel- 
lowship with Him is no indolent Passiveness, 
nor the luxurious exercise of certain emotions, 
but the contact of the whole nature with its 
sole adequate object and rightful Lord. A. M. 

Draw nearer, O my soul, to the Lord of 
love, and be not seldom and slight in thy con- 
templation of His love and loveliness. Dwell 
in the sunshine, and thou wilt know that it is 
light and warm and comfortable. Distance 
and strangeness cherish thy doubts. <‘‘ Ac- 
quaint thyself with Him and be at peace.” 
Look up, often and earnestly look up, after thy 
ascended glorified head. Think where, and 
what He is, and what He is now doing for all 
His own, and how once abased, suffering love 
is now triumphant, reigning, glorified love ; 
and therefore not less now than in all its tender 
expressions onearth. Baater. 

And be at peace. Is there such a thing 
among men as peace, a deep and true peace, 
without any acquaintance with God? Suppose 
the case of one possessing high intelligence 
allied with all the ordinary virtues of human 
life, but who lacks entirely any personal faith 
in God as a person. If you ask if his nature 
is at peace, he answers, Yes; I have no fear, 
no trouble, except that which comes by igno- 
rance or inattention to law. Life is not long ; 
I shall soon be in the dust, and that will be the 
end of me. I am at peace. The peace of such 
aman may be calmness, indifference ; but can- 
not be the same thing as comes into a soul and 
flows through it and down into its far depths 
as the result of acquaintance with God. A. R. 

Thereby good shall come unto 
thee. The heavenward look draws new 
strength from the source of all our might. In 
our work, contemplating as it ought to do ex- 
clusively spiritual results, what we do depends 
largely on what we are, and what we are de- 
pends on what we receive, and what we receive 
depends on the depth and constancy of our 
communion with God. ‘The help which is 
done upon earth He doeth it all Himself.’’ 
A. M. 

22. Receive the law from His mouth. Hav- 
ing made thy peace with God, submit to His 
government, and resolve to be ruled by Him, 
that thou mayest keep thyself in His love. 
Lay up His word in thine heart. It is not 
enough to receive it, but we must retain it 
(Prov. 3: 18). We must lay it up as a thing of 
great value, that it may be safe ; and we must 
lay it up in our hearts as a thing of great use, 
that it may be ready to us when there is occa- 
sion. H. 
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26-29. These words can be regarded as de- 
scribing the sweet and wonderful prerogatives 
of the devout life. So understood, they may 
rebuke and stimulate and encourage us to make 
our lives conform to the ideal here. Life may 
be full of delight and confidence in God (v. 26). 
When we “‘ delight” in a thing or a person, we 
recognize that that thing or person fits into a 
cleft in our hearts and corresponds to some need 
in our natures. We not only recognize its good, 
sweetness, and adaptation to ourselves, but we 
actually possess the sweetness that we recognize 
and the good which we apprehend init. And 
so these things, the recognition of the supreme 
sweetness and all, perfect adaptation and sufii- 
cicncy of God to all that I need ; the suppres- 
sion of tastes and desires which may conflict 
with that sweetness, and the actual enjoyment 
and fruition of the sweetness and preciousness 
which I apprehend—these things are the very 
heart of a man’s religion. He is the truly de- 
vout man who not only knows God to be great 
and holy, but feels Him to be sweet and sufii- 
cient ; who not only fears, but loves ; who not 
only seeks and longs, but possesses ; or, in one 
word, true religion is delighting in God. And 
herein is supplied a very sharp test for us. Do 
our tastes and inclinations set toward Him, and 
is He better to us than anything beside? Is 
God to me my dearest faith, the very home of 
my heart, to which I instinctively turn? Is 
the brightness of my day the light of His face ? 
Do I worship because I think it is duty, and are 
my prayers compulsory and mechanical ; or do 
I worship because my heart goes out to Him? 
And is my life calm and sweet because I “‘ de- 
light in the Lord’”’ ? 

The next words will help us to answer. 
“Thou shalt lift up thy face unto God.’’ That 
is a clear enough metaphor to express frank 
confidence of approach to Him. And unless 
we have that confidence in Him, not because of 
our merits, but because of His certain love there 
will be no ‘‘ delight in the Lord.’’ And there 
will be no such confidence in Him unless we 
have ‘‘ access with confidence by faith”’ in that 
Christ who has taken away our sins, and pre- 
pared the way for us into the Father’s presence, 
and by whose death and sacrifice, and by it 
alone, we sinful men, with open face and up- 
lifted foreheads, can stand to receive upon our 
visage the full beams of His light, and to ex- 
patiate and be glad therein. Such a life of de- 
lighting in God will be blessed by the frankest 
intercourse with Him (v. 27), These are three 
stages of this blessed communion that is possi- 
ble for men. And note, prayer is not regarded 
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in this aspect as duty, nor is it even dwelt upon 
as privilege, but as being the natural outcome 
and issue of that delighting in God and confi- 
dent access to Him which have preceded, That 
is to say, if a man really has set his heart on 
God, and knows that in Him is all that he needs, 
then, of course, he will tell Him everything. 
As surely as instinctive impulse, which needs 
no spurring from conscience or will, leads us 
to breathe our confidences to those that we love 
best, so surely will a true love to God make it 
the most natural thing in the world to put all 
our circumstances, wants, and feeling into the 
shape of prayers. They may be in briefest 
words. They may scarcely be vocalized at all, 
but there will be, if there be a true love to Him, 
an instinctive turning to Him in every circum- 
stance ; and the single-worded cry, if it be no 
more, for help is sufficient. When the desires 
of our heart are for God, and for conformity to 
His will, as they will be when we “ delight 
ourselves in Him,’’ then we get our hearts’ de- 
sires. There is no promise of our being able to 
impose our wills upon God, which would be a 
calamity, and not a blessing, but a promise that 
they who make Him their joy and their desire 
will never be defrauded of their desire nor 
robbed of their joy. And so the third stage of 
this frank intercourse comes. ‘‘ Thou shalt pay 
thy vows.”’ All life may become a thank offer- 
ing to God for the benefits that have flowed un- 
ceasing from His hands. First a prayer, then 
the answer, then the rendered thank-offering. 
And so, in swift alternation and reciprocity, is 
carried on the commerce between heaven and 
earth, between man and God. The desires rise 
to heaven, but heaven comes down to earth 
first. And prayer is not the initial stage, but 
the second in the process. God first gives His 
promise, and the best prayer is the catching up 
of God’s promise and tossing it back again 
whence it came. Then comes the second down- 
ward motion, which is the answer to prayer, in 
blessing, and on it follows, finally, the reflec- 
tion upward, in thankful surrender and service, 
of the love that has descended on us in answer 
to our desires. 

Such a life will know neither failure nor 
darkness. ‘‘'Thou shalt decree a thing, and it 
shall be established unto thee, and the light 
shall shine upon thy ways”’ (v. 28). I decree a 
thing—if I am a true Christian, and in the 
measure in which I am—only when I am quite 
sure that God has decreed it. And it is only 
His decrees, registered in the chancery of my 
will, of which I may be certain that they shall 
be established, There will be no failures to 
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the man whose life’s purpose is to serve God, 
and to grow like Him. To serve Him, and to 
fall into the line of His purpose, and to deter- 
mine nothing, nor obstinately want anything 
until we are sure that it is His will ; that is the 
secret of never failing in what we undertake. 
So with the promise of light to shine upon our 
paths. Itis “‘ the light which never was on sea 
or land ;” and you and I, if we delight our- 
selves ‘‘in the Lord,’’ will have an unsetting 
sun to light our paths ; ‘‘ and at eventide,’’ and 
in the mirkest midnight, ‘‘ there will be light’”’ 
in the darkness, 

Lastly, such a life will be always hopeful, 
and finally crowned with deliverance (v. 29). 
““When they cast thee down, thou shalt say, 
There is lifting up.’’ Even in a blessed life 
times will come when the path plunges down- 
ward into some valley of shadow. But even 
then the traveller will bate no jot of hope. He 
will in his heart say Up even while sense says 
Down. The devout life is largely independent 
of circumstances, and is upheld and calmed by 
quiet certainty that the general trend of its path 
is upward, which enables it to trudge hopefully 
down an occasional dip in the road. And the 
issue of all will be, ‘‘ He will save the humble 
person’’—nameiy, the man who is ‘‘ lowly of 
eyes’’ in conscious unworthiness, even while he 
lifts up his face to God in confidence in his 
Father’s love. The “‘ saving’’ meant. here is, 
of course, temporal deliverance from passing 
outward peril. But we may permissibly give it 
wider and deeper meaning. Continuous partial 
deliverances lead on to and bring about final 
full salvation. For to the soul which has de- 
lighted itself in God, and looked in His face 
with frank confidence, and poured out its de- 
sires to Him, and been the recipient of number- 
less answers, and the seat of numberless thank- 
offerings, has travelled along life’s common way 
in cheerful godliness, has had the light of heaven 
shining on the path, and has found an immortal 
hope springing, a heaven of endless blessedness 
and close communion with God is the only pos- 
sible ending. A. M. 

There is nothing but religion, or the life in 
God, that can be looked to for the completion 
of a soul. And it has three great advantages 
that differ it from everything else: It takes 
hold of the soul’s eternity and its sin, to raise 
up, harmonize, inwardly purify, glorify and 
settle it, in a rest of everlasting equilibrium in 
God. It takes hold of all possible conditions 
and callings, completing as truly the menial as 
the employer, the bondman as the master, the 
unlettered as the scholar, the man that is grimed 
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by labor as the man of leisure or the monk in 
his cell. It completes one degree of capacity 
as certainly as another, preparing even the fee- 
blest to fill out its measure as roundly and bliss- 
fully as the highest. Such is religion, the great 
all-formative grace for man. Nothing but this 
can even dare to promise any fit completion of 
humanity. All the harmonies, all the great in- 
spirations, all the immovable and immortal con- 
fidences, all the contacts of infinity and seals of 
infinite possessorship, are here. H. B. 
Everything that befalls us, every object with 
which we come in contact, all the variety of 
condition, all the variations of our experience, 
have one distinct and specific purpose. They 
are all meant to tell upon character, to make 
us better in sundry ways, to bring us closer to 
God, and to fill us more full of Him. And that 
one effect may be produced by the most oppo- 
site incidents, just as in some great machine 
you may have two wheels turning in opposite 
ways, and yet contributing to one-resulting mo- 
tion. And so, by sorrow and by joy, by light 
and by dark, by giving and withholding, by 
granting and refusing, by all the varieties of 
our circumstances, and by everything that lies 
around us, God works to prepare us for Him- 
self. And while, thus, the most opposite things 
may produce the same effect, the same thing 
will produce opposite effects according to the 
way in which we take it. There is nothing 
that can be relied upon to do a man only good ; 
there is nothing about which we need fear that 
its mission is only to do evil. For all depends 
on the recipient, who can make everything to 
fulfil the purpose for which God has sent him 
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everything. So life is what you and I will to 
make it, and the events which befall us are for 
our rising or our falling according as we deter- 
mine they shall be, and according as we use 
them. Think, then, how solemn, how awful, 
how great a thing it is to stand here a free 
agent, able to determine my character and my 
condition, surrounded by all these circumstances 
and the subject of all these wise and manifold 
Divine dealings, in each of which there lie dor- 
mant, to be evoked by me, tremendous possi- 
bilities of elevation even to the very presence 
of God, or of sinking into the depths of separa- 
tion from Him. A. M. 

30. A good man isa public good. Sinners 
fare the better for saints, whether they are 
aware of itorno. If Eliphaz intended hereby 
(as some think he did) to insinuate that Job’s 
prayers were not prevailing, nor his hands pure 
(for then he would have relieved others, much 
more himself), he was afterward made to see 
his error, when it appeared that Job had a bet- 
ter interest in heaven than he had ; for he and 
his three friends, who, in this matter, were not 
innocent, were delivered by the pureness of Job’s 
hands (42:8). H. 


—__ 


This speech, in fact, brings the whole argu- 
ment on the side of Job’s opponents to a close. 
Bildad has no more to add. Zophar is hence- 
forth silent. The immediate effect upon Job’s 
mind is that of utter weariness and prostration. 
In the following answer he can but repeat argu- 
ments which, though unanswered, have been 
rejected with scorn, Cook. 
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1 Txen Job answered and said, 
2 Even to-day is my complaint rebellious 
My stroke is heavier than my groaning. 
8 Oh that I knew where I might find him, 
That I might come even to his seat ! 
4 I would set my cause in order before him, 
And fill my mouth with arguments. 
5 I would know the words which he would 
answer me, 
And understand what he would say unto me. 
6 Would he contend with me in the greatness 
of his power ? 
Nay ; but he would give heed unto me. 
7 There the upright might reason with him ; 


So should I be delivered for ever from my 
judge. 
8 Behold, I go forward, but he is not there ; 
And backward, but I cannot perceive 
him : 
9 On the left hand, when he doth work, but I 
cannot behold him : 
He hideth himself on the right hand, that I 
cannot see him, 
10 But he knoweth the way that I take ; 
When he hath tried me, I shall come forth 
as gold. . 
11 My foot hath held fast to his steps ; 
His way have I kept, and turned not aside. 
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12 Ihave not gone back from the command- 
ment of his lips ; 
I have treasured up the words of his mouth 
more than my necessary food. 


13 But heisin one mind, and who can turn him ? 


And what his soul desireth, even that he 
doeth. 
14 For he performeth that which is appointed 
for me: 


CuHaps. XXIII., XXIV. Jos’s Turrp REPLY 
TO ELIPHAZ. 

From this point forward, with the exception 
of a few truisms advanced by Bildad (chap. 25), 
which are wholly inapplicable to the matter in 
debate, the next nine chapters are wholly de- 
voted to the self-justification into which Job 
enters against the charges of his friends, inter- 
spersed with musings on the ways of Provi- 
dence, which are always applicable to the ques- 
tions in dispute. That he goes on thus unin- 
terruptedly is to be ascribed to the friends de- 
clining to answer him any further. Indeed 
there is an indication that after Job had replied 
to Bildad in the twenty-sixth chapter, he made 
a pause as if expecting the reply of Zophar, 
whose turn it then was to speak ; but finding 
that he made no sign to avail himself of the 
opportunity, he proceeded. Thus at the com- 
mencement of the twenty-seventh chapter, we 
find the unusual introduction : ‘‘ Moreover, Job 
continued his parable, and said.’? Kitto. 

As in the two preceding circles of debate, 
Job’s mind is too much absorbed in the contem- 
plation of the great mystery of providence, 
which he had set before himself in chap. 21, to 
be able for a time to give heed to the shameful 
charges of Eliphaz against him. He dwells in 
his reply still, continuing the thought of chap. 
21, upon the riddle of God’s rule of the world. 
He, misses rectitude in this rule, and can ob- 
serve no principle of moral government as he 
understands it. First (vs. 2-7), with his mind 
full of the sense of his own innocence, and of the 
mysterious wrong which he suffers from God, 
Job gives new and importunate expression to 
the wish that he knew where to find God, and 
that he could come to His tribunal and judg- 
ment-seat. Then he would set his cause fully 
before Him, and hear from the Almighty His 
plea against him, sure that his innocence would 
appear and that he would be delivered forever 
from his judge. Second (vs. 8-12), from this 
dream of a judgment-seat of God such as the 
judgment-seat of a human judge who would 
“ give heed”’ to him, Job suddenly awakens to 
the feeling of what his actual position is, He 
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And many such things are with him. 
15 Therefore am I troubled at his presence ; 
When I consider, I am afraid of him. 
16 For God hath made my heart faint, 
And the Almighty hath troubled me : 
17 Because I was not cut off before the dark 
ness, 
Neither did he cover the thick darkness frum 
my face. 


cannot find God, whose presence he feels ; He 
everywhere eludes him. Yet He knows Job’s 
innocence, and that if He tried him he would 
come forth as gold, for all his life long he has 
kept His way and not departed from the com- 
mandments of His lips. Third (vs. 13-17). 
But He is unchangeable in His purpose. He 
has resolved to destroy Job, and who can turn 
Him from that on which He has set His mind ? 
It is this arbitrary, mysterious way of God that 
confounds and paralyzes Job’s mind, not his 
calamities or his death in itself. A. B. D. 

2. Though we may by no means justify the 
murmurings of Job nor the doubting despon- 
dency which he manifests, we cannot wonder 
at their existence, but rather stand amazed be- 
fore the massive fortitude which formed the 
chief characteristic of his conduct. Neverthe- 
less, he did murmur against God, he did mis- 
calculate Divine providence. A. M. A. W. 
——A godly man may see two things in the 
heaviest strokes of his affliction, which may 
provoke him to thanksgiving—at least which 
may stop him from all immoderate complaining. 
First, that God hath a respect to his good in 
his heaviest afflictions, and that the issue shall 
certainly be good to him; and secondly, that 
how heavy soever his stroke is, his sin hath de- 
served a heavier, and that God could have made 
it heavier, even his little finger heavier upon 
him than his loins have been. — Caryl. 

3%. Eliphaz has bidden him return to God, 
and given him sweet promises if he will so do ; 
Job takes him at his word, so far forth at least 
that he Jongs supremely after God’s presence ; 
though he turns to God not asa sinner, but as 
aman witha just and righteouscause. J. F. G. 

3-7. Oh that I knew where Imight 
find Him! So just did his cause appear to 
be that it seemed to the sufferer that, could he 
only be permitted to plead before God, he could 
not be denied the justification for which he 
asked. Curry. Much is left in him still, 
much that, in all times, is dear to God. There 
is the eager, the passionate desire for truth— 
“Give me light, and let me die.”” And there is 
the firm persistence in calling on his God to re- 
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veal the truth to him. Through all the dark- 
ness that surrounds him, he is on the’search for 
God. Dean Bradley. 

Oh that [knew where I might find Hin! The 
anxious heart of humanity speaks out in this 
sentence. The more the mind grasps the less 
it can be satisfied without God; the more the 
soul knows the stronger are the constitutional 
and eternal necessities of its being to know 
God ; the vaster the reach of its travel in the 
created demonstrations of God, the more press- 
ing and irresistible become the cravings of its 
immortal nature for the sight of God. For, 
wherever you go, whatsoever you do, whatso- 
ever you know, rest is never in all creation, but 
in God ; happiness is never in created things, 
but in God. From the depths of immortality, 
the unsatisfied, restless yearning rises after God. 
The depths of an infinite despair, to a being en- 
dued with intelligence and immortality, are in 
the condition of not finding, seeing, knowing 
God. Cheever. 

Thou art seeking thy light in the dispersion 
of the cloud, and all the time thy light is in 
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Everything is now become. luminous, Old 
things are passed away, behold all things are 
become new—great as new, and holy as great, 
and blessed as holy. Bushnell. 

Look at the incarnation and say if God does 
not want man to find Him? Heathen mythol- 
ogy had the idea obscurely. But God’s Word 
alone reveals an incarnation—that is, ‘‘ God with 
us.’ Look at redemption also—the new birth,” 
If all other evidence of Christianity were want- 
ing, we would defend it on the basis of the new 
birth. The Holy Spirit changing man’s na- 
ture, making him His temple, purifying him, 
sustaining him, till he is presented ‘‘ faultless”’ 
to the Father, with exceeding joy. Who, in 
meditating on these things, can doubt that God 
wants man to find Him, or that man can find 
Him? There is a necessity laid upon every 
soul to find God. No matter what knowledge 
any man may have gained, if he has not gained 
the knowledge of God, he has missed the ob- 
ject of his creation and of his search. Think 
of such a man launched into eternity bereft of 
all his knowledge—in the universe then without 


the cloud. Thou hast been down in the valley | anything that can avail him; without God, or 


of the shadow, and thou hast been looking up 


only a God of justice to him then! If you 


to the calm heavens to find thy God. The calm | doubt that man can find God, listen to the testi- 


heavens have not answered thee, and thou hast 


mony of the Church in every age, to the song 


said: ‘‘ Verily, Thou art a God that hidest|of the great multitude before the throne. 


Thyself.’’ Yet all the time thy God has been 
beside thee in the valley, a sharer in the shadow 
of thy life. Thou hast been looking too far to 
find Him ; thou hast cried to the heavens when 
He was at the very door. He was speaking in 
the voices that seemed to deny His presence ; 
He was manifested in the shades that appeared 
to veil His form. He came to thee in the night 
that His glory might be concealed. He came 
to thee unaccompanied and unadorned, that He 
might know whether He were loved for Himself 
alone. The night under which thou hast mur- 
mured has been hiding in its fold a wondrous 
treasure—the very presence of the King of 
kings ; wherefore didst thou not see the bright 
light in the clouds? G. Matheson. 

Oh this wonder of discovery, the knowledge 
of God—who can find words for it, or the 
change it must needs make! It even makes 
the soul another creature to itself. Now it is 
no more blank to God, tortures itself no more 
in guesses dim, sighs no more—‘‘ Oh that I 
knew where I might find Him!’’ It has recov- 
ered the major part of existence that before 
was lost ; it knows not only itself, but it has 
the knowledge of God; and in that fact it is 
raised out of its mere finite speck of magnitude, 
into the conscious participation of being infinite. 





B. M. Palmer. 

6. This question, with its negative answer, 
indicates how far Job has advanced in his con- 
viction of God’s favor since he conquered his 
way to the assurance that his Redeemer liveth. 
He is sure now that if he could find God he 
would find Him a friend. J. F. G. 

7. This passage is of great importance, prov- 
ing that Job knows that when God manifests 
Himself the cause of righteousness is assured ; 
there can be no unrighteousness with Him. 

8,9. Very beautiful as this is, the effect is 
much heightened when it is recollected that 
these references are really to the cardinal points 
of the compass, and should have been so ren- 
dered. Noyes gives it thus— 


‘“ But behold I go eastward, and He is not 
there ; 
And westward, but I cannot perceive Him ; 
To the north, where He worketh, but I can- 
not behold Him ; 
He hideth himself in the south, and I cannot 
see Him.”’ 


The Hebrews, in common with other Orien- 
tals, regarded themselves as facing the east, in- 
stead of the north, as we do. Then, of course, 
the west was behind them, the south on the 
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right hand, and on the left the north. The ex- 
pressions applied to the north and to the south 
are especially worthy of consideration. ‘‘ On 
the left hand, where He doth work.’’ The phrase 
does not so much signify His working, as the 
manifestations of His working, which in the 
north are here supposed to be more conspicuous 
than in any other quarter. Thus in Ezekiel’s 
vision of the cherubim the whole magnificent 
scene is described as coming from the north. 
And so in Zechariah’s vision, the horses that 
came out of the mountains are represented as 
going, or returning, to the north as their place 
of rest, after having gone through the earth. 
These passages, with others of the like purport, 
show that the northern regions, and especially 
the mountains in the north, were regarded as 
the seat of striking and peculiar manifestations 
of the Divine glory. But as the north is the 
quarter of manifestation, so the south is the 
quarter of concealment. In the north God 
works, in the south He hides Himself. To ap- 
prehend this in the fulness of its meaning, it is 
necessary to bear in mind that the south was to 
the ancients an unknown region. ‘To these 
hidden and unknown quarters Job says that he 
now turned, after he had in vain explored every 
other quarter of the heavens in search of some 
manifestations of God. Yet here also his search 
was vain. God hid or concealed Himself in 
the remote and inaccessible south, so that he 
could not approach Him. itto. 

8,9. The efforts of the soul to find Him 
whom it seeks were never described more truly 
or affectingly ; such sorrow can only be felt by 
a spiritual mind ; contrast this with the feelings 
described (21 : 14, 15 and 24: 18,17). It should 
be observed that Job’s conviction of God’s ab- 
solute presence comes out most strongly when 
he feels that he cannot discern Him. Cook. 
Though Job cannot find God, and this is the 
very centre of his agony, yet he never loses the 
sense that God is somewhere. He never relapses 
into atheism. It is not a mere blind force which 
controls the rising of the morning or the shin- 
ing of the pole-star. God is in the north, work- 
ing, though he cannot see Him ; in the south, 
though He veils Himself. Y. 

A perfect revelation of God to human tntellt- 
gence would be impossible. Were God to under- 
take the task of revealing Himself to me in all 
His completeness, in order to succeed, He would 
be obliged by the nature of things to expand 
my intelligence into dimensions like His own. 
There is no help for it—to being so narrow as 
men, God must be, in large part, shrouded in 
impenetrable obscurity. A revelation of God 
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much short of what our intelligence could grasp 
would consume us. Suppose God should take as 
much of His nature as we can understand, and 
bring it to us in the way of adequate personal 
manifestation to the senses. Could we endure 
the exhibition 2? Why, we can hardly bear such 
sights and sounds as we ourselves can produce. 
We ourselves can kindle such glory of conflagra- 
tion, can detonate such might and majesty of 
sound, as destroy sight and hearing, and even 
shock the weakly out of life. And surely if 
God should come upon our senses with such 
imperialism of sights and sounds as would ap- 
propriately represent the utmost power and 
knowledge we can conceive—as would worthily 
express our ideas of eternity and almightiness 
and omniscience—that moment would be our 
last. 

A revelation of God such as would not consume 
us would yet so shake and derange the mental 
faculties as to prevent due use of the revelation. 
These delicate nerves and brains of ours, that 
so bow and break at the approach of what, after 
all, is mere nature—what would they not do at 
the approach of the Great Supernatural in any 
fitting circumstance! The man who asks that 
there should be made to us a full discovery of 
God knows not what he asks. Does he want the 
world peopled with gods instead of men? 
Does he want to become a handful of ashes, or 
at least to be dazzled into corpsehood, by an 
insufferable brightness? Does he even want 
his reason and nervous system to fall to pieces 
under a manifestation of the Eternal ? If not, 
he must be content to have these veils between 
him and God. Burr. 

10. The way that I take. The mar- 
ginal rendering is closer and more forcible ; the 
way that ts with me, t.e., which I habitually 
walkin. When. This word is unnecessary 
and should be omitted. God has tried Job, who 
knows that when the fiery trial is over he will 
come out of the furnace as pure gold. Cook. 
——Though he cannot find God, yet God keeps 
an eye on him. ‘“‘ He knows the way that is 
with me,” the course of my life, the way in 
which I habitually walk ; and that way is His 
way. My foot hath held His steps, and His 
way have I kept. Job has faith, too, in the 
happy outcome of his trial. ‘‘I ‘shall come 
forth as gold.”’ This is the first hint of his 
suspicion that punishment may be of the nature 
of discipline. VY. j 

It is a great comfort to those who mean hon- 
estly that God understands their meaning, 
though men do not, cannot, or will not. He 
approves of it: ‘‘He knows that however I 
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may sometimes have taken a false step, yet I 
have still taken a good way ; have chosen the way 
of truth, and therefore He knows it’’—that is, 
He accepts it and is well pleased with it, as He 
is said to know the way of the righteous (Psalm 
1:6). From this Job infers, When He hath 
tried me, I shall come forth as gold. They that 
keep the way of the Lord may comfort themselves 
when they are in affliction with these three 
things: That they are but tried ; it is not in- 
tended for their hurt, but for their honor and 
benefit ; 7¢ 7s the trial of their faith (1 Pet. 1: 7). 
That, when they are sufficiently tried they shall 
come forth out of the furnace, and not be left 
to consume in it as dross or reprobate silver. 
The trial will have anend ; God will not contend 
forever. That they shall come forth as gold, 
pure in itself and precious to the refiner ; they 
shall come forth as gold approved and ¢m- 
proved ; found to be good and made to be bet- 
ter. Afflictions are to us. as we are ; those that 
go gold into the furnace will come out no 
worse. H.——Goldis a metal so invincible and 
unconquerable that no fire can consume it ; it 
may burn it indeed and melt it ; the dross in- 
deed doth consume and give way to the power 
of the fire, but the gold remains and holds its 
ground ; yea, it gets ground even of the furnace 
and fire itself; for the more it is burned and 
melted the more it recovers its color, and the 
more it shakes off its dross and dishonor. Bun- 
yan. 

Affliction ts the trial and touchstone of sincer- 
tty. When God doth afflict you, then He doth 
bring you to the touchstone to see whether you 
are good metal or no; He doth bring you then 
to the furnace to try whether you be dross or 
gold. Affliction is the great discoverer that 
unmasks us. While religion and prosperity 
go together, it is hard to say which a man fol- 
lows ; but when once they are forced to a sepa- 
ration, where the heart was will soon be mani- 
fest. Caryl.——The design of God in all the 
afflictions that befall His people is only to try 
them; it is not to wrong them nor to ruin 
them, as ignorant souls are apt to think. 
‘“* When He hath tried me, I shall come forth 
as gold,’”’ says patient Job. So in Deut. 8: 2, 
““Thou shalt remember all the way which the 
Lord thy God led thee these forty years in the 
wilderness, to humble thee and to prove thee, 
to know what was in thy heart, whether thou 
wouldest keep His commandments or no.” 
God afflicted them thus, that He might make 
known to themselves and others what was in 
their hearts. 7. Brooks. —Job out of his own 
experience says: ‘‘ He knoweth my way and 
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trieth me, and I shall come forth like the gold.” 
In respect of which happy issue given by the 
Lord to all our trials, we have just cause to 
bear them all with patience and comfort, with 
joy and thanksgiving. For if we be not coun- 
terfeit metal, but good gold, why should we 
fear the furnace of affliction, seeing it will not 
consume us like straw or chaff, but only try us 
and in trying purify us; that coming to the 
touchstone we may be approved, and go be re- 
served forever in God’s treasury of blessedness ? 
Then let God’s faithful ones endure all these 
trials with patience, comfort, and rejoicing, 
seeing they do by exercising manifest God’s 
graces, that He may be glorified in His gifts, 
and His gifts crowned in them. Downame. 

As frankincense, when it is put into the fire, 
giveth the greater perfume ; as spice, if it be 
pounded and beaten smelleth the sweeter ; as 
the earth, when it is torn up by the plough, be- 
cometh more fruitful ; the seed in the ground, 
after frost and snow and winter storms, spring- 
eth the ranker ; the nigher the vine is pruned 
to the stock, the greater grape it yieldeth ; the 
grape, when it is most pressed and beaten, 
maketh the sweetest wine; linen, when it is 
washed, wrung, and beaten, is so made fairer 
and whiter ; even so the children of God re- 
ceive great benefit by affliction ; for by it God 
washeth and scoureth, schooleth and nurtureth 
them, that so, through many tribulations, they 
may enter into rest. Carew.——That scouring 
and rubbing which frets others shall make them 
shine the brighter; and that weight which 
crushes and keeps others under shall but make 
them, like the palm-tree, grow better and high- 
er ; and that hammer which knocks others all 
in pieces, shall but knock them nearer to Christ, 
the corner-stone. Stars shine brightest in the 
darkest night ; torches give the best light when 
beaten ; grapes yield most wine when most 
pressed ; spices smell sweetest when pounded ; 
vines are the better for bleeding ; gold looks 
the better for scouring ; juniper smells sweetest 
in the fire ; chamomile, the more you tread it 
the more you spread it. Where afflictions hang 
heaviest corruptions hang loosest; and grace 
that is hid in nature, as sweet water in rose- 
leaves, is then most fragrant when the fire of 
affliction is put under to distil it out. 7 
Brooks. 

We have a Brother who has Himself travelled 
every foot of the road by which we have to go, 
and His footsteps have marked out with blood 
a track for us to follow, and have trodden a 
footpath through the else pathless waste. He 
knows ‘‘how to encamp in this wilderness,” 
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for He Himself has ‘‘ tabernacled among us,”’ 
and by experience has learned the weariness of 
the journey and the perils of the wilderness. 
His life is our pattern. However diverse our 
duties and circumstances are, the principles 
which come out in the Divine record of that 
fair life and wondrous death will fit with equal 
closeness to us all ; and so Divine and all-com- 
prehensive is it that it abides as the sufficient 
pattern for every class, for every stage, for 
every variety of character, for every era, and 
every land, till the end and beyond the end. 
A. M. 

13. But this is only a gleam of light. He 
returns to his great problem, the apparent in- 
justice of God’s administration. V.—In one 
mind, or, ‘‘ He is one,”’ ¢.¢., ‘‘ changes not.” 
Job speaks not of the mind of God which he 
knows to be with him, but of His dealings, 
which he feels to be against him ; He persists 
in one course. Cook.——Pain, penury, the 
scorn of men, the unfriendliness of friends—all 
these may be borne; it is not these which 
break his spirit. What unmans him is not this 
outer darkness, but the inner darkness which it 
breeds, the eclipse of faith, the rejection of a 
love unrequited and disdained, the hideous con- 
fusion of thought bred by the conviction that 
the God who is present to bruise his heart is not 
present to explain and indicate the course He 
takes with him. Coz. 

14, In the light of Job’s new solution note 
how differently God’s dealings look to him. 
He sees the same changeless, inexorable, inscru- 
table work that he contemplated before, and 
the sight fills him with trembling ; but he does 
not, as then, trace in it God’s injustice and per- 
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wondering at its darkness. This is his only 
remaining problem, and it is to this that the 
Lord addresses His words from the whirlwind. 
J. F. G. ‘ 

He performeth that which is ap- 
pointed for me. He has a purpose, not 
only in relation to the universe as a whole, but 
to every part of the whole ; not only to com- 
munities, but to individuals. ‘‘ Me.’’ Won- 
derful is the thought that God has a purpose 
concerning my little life, conduct, and destiny. 
D. Thomas.— God professes in His Word to 
have purposes prearranged for all events ; to 
govern by a plan which is from eternity even, 
and which, in some proper sense, comprehends 
everything. And what is this but another way 
of conceiving that God has a definite place and 
plan adjusted for every human being. There 
is, then, a definite and proper end or issue, for 
every man’s existence ; an end, which, to the 
heart or God is the good intended for him, or 
for which he was intended ; that which he is 
privileged to become, called to become, ought 
to become ; that which God will assist him to 
become, and which he cannot miss, save by his 
own fault. Bushnell. ‘ 

16. Job could not trace God in His works, or 
in His providences—all was dark in respect to 
himself. But there was still support in the 
belief that God knew him (v. 6), knew his way 
perfectly (v. 10). But the other thought, of 
Jixed law, which is nothing else than arbitrary 
decrees (vs. 18, 14), in other words, a blind 
fatality, whether called God or nature, which 
had no regard to human affairs at all, no moral 
concern for man—this was anguish unallevi- 
ated. It was this that weakened—in modern 


secution ; he is content to let it be so, though | phrase, broke his heart (v. 16). T. L. 
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1 Way are times not laid up by the Almighty ? 
And why do not they which know him sce 
his days? 
2 There are that remove the landmarks ; 


They go forth to their work, seeking dili- 
gently for meat ; 

The wilderness yieldeth them food for their 
children. 


They violently take away flocks, and feed | 6 They cut their provender in the field ; 


8 them. 
3 They drive away the ass of the fatherless, 
They take the widow’s ox for a pledge. 
4 They turn the needy out of the way : 
The poor of the earth hide themselves, 
5 Behold, as wild asses in the desert 


And they glean the vintage of the wicked. 
7 They lie all night naked without clothing, 
And have no covering in the cold. 
8 They are wet with the showers of the moun- 
tains, 
And embrace the rock for want of a shelter 
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9 There are that pluck the fatherless from the 
breast, 
And take a pledge of the poor : 
10 So that they go about naked without cloth- 
ing, 
And being an hungered they carry the 
sheaves ; 

11 They make oil withinthe walls of these men ; 
They tread their winepresses, and suffer 

thirst. 

12 From out of the populous city men groan, 
And the soul of the wounded cricth out : 
Yet God regardeth not the folly. 

13 These are of them that rebel against the 

light ; 
They know not the ways thereof, 
Nor abide in the paths thereof. 
14 The murderer riseth with the light, he kill- 
eth the poor and needy ; 
And in the night he is as a thief. 
15 The eye also of the adulterer waiteth for the 
twilight, 
Saying, No eye shall see me: 
And he disguiseth his face. 

16 In the dark they dig through houses : 

They shut themselves up in the day-time ; 
They know not the light. 

17 For the morning is to all of them as the 

shadow of death ; 


Chap. 24, From his own mysterious afflic- 
tion he now passes to the mystery of God’s per- 
mitting the evil of the world to go on unpun- 
ished. V.——Job begins by asking, Why are 
not times (of assize) appointed by the Almighty ? 
and, Why do they that know Him not see His 
days (of judgment)? This is Job’s complaint, 
that God the judge and ruler of the world fails 
to judge and rule it in righteousness. Men do 
not behold Him appointing times and holding 
days for doing judgment on wrong, and right- 
ing the oppressed. On the contrary, the pow- 
erful tyrants oppress and the miserable poor 
are oppressed (vs. 3-11), and God regards not 
the wrong (v. 12). Besides these public wrong- 
doers, there are other transgressors who shun 
the light. The murderer, the adulterer, and 
the robber ply their unhallowed trade in the 
darkness (vs. 18-17). And all of them, instead 
of being visited by God with sudden judg- 
ments, as the Friends insisted and as the popu- 
lar literature described (vs. 18-21), are upheld 
in power by God, made to dwell in safety, and 
at last brought in peace to a natural death 
“like all others’’ (vs. 22-24). A. B. D. 

The whole speech is most painful ; but, bear- 
ing in mind the real scope and object of Job’s 
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For they know the terrors of the shadow of 
death. 
18 He is swift upon the face of the waters ; 
Their portion is cursed in the earth : 
He turneth not by the way of the vineyards, 
19 Drought and heat consume the snow waters : 
So doth Sheol those which have sinned. 
20 The womb shall forget him; the worm 
shall feed sweetly on him ; 
He shall be no more remembered : 
And unrighteousness shall be broken asa 
tree. 
21 He devoureth the barren that beareth not ; 
And doeth not good to the widow. 
22 He draweth away the mighty also by his 
power : 
He riseth up, and no man is sure of life. 
23 God giveth them to be in security, and they 
rest thereon ; 
And his eyes are upon their ways. 
24 They are exalted; yet a little while, and 
they are gone ; 
Yea, they are brought low, they are taken 
out of the way as all other, 
And are cut off as the tops of the ears of 
corn. 
25 And if it be not so now, who will prove me 
a liar, 
And make my speech nothing worth ? 


trials, we see that it still leaves the foundation 
untouched. Far from forsaking God, Job’s 
great misery is that he cannot find Him ; far 
from believing that the inexplicable indications 
of injustice prove that God in His essential at- 
tributes is unjust, Job is sure that when God 
does manifest Himself, the righteous cause 
must prosper; believing most fully that his 
righteousness here will have no recompense, 
nor save him from the most cruel afflictions, 
‘he holds fast to his integrity,’’ and finds, as 
heretofore, his only consolation in the con- 
sciousness that he has walked with God. He 
doubts not that God has His own appointed 
seasons and methods of judgment, though 
neither he nor his opponents can discern them. 
His despair is complete so far as regards this 
life, but it does not reach the centre of his 
being ; he still offers the sublimest of all spec- 
tacles ; not that of a good man struggling with 
adversity, but that of one who, though pros- 
trated by it and relinquishing all struggles as 
utterly useless, still cleaves to goodness and to 
God. Cook, 

2-A, Fearlessly and unpunished, the oppres- 
sion of the helpless and defenceless, though de- 
serving of a curse, rages in every form. They 
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remove the landmarks ; they steal flocks, the 
ass of the orphans (their only beast for labor) 
they carry away, and the ox of the widow ; they 
turn the needy aside from the way, so that they 
wander hither and thither without home or 
right, and the poor of the land are obliged to 
hide themselves altogether. D. 

5-8, A continuation of the thought of v. 4. 
“The poor”’ of the land are the persons spoken 
of, who, on account of the cruelty of their op- 
pressors are compelled to go forth, like ‘‘ the 
wild asses’’ of the desert, seeking a scanty sub- 
sistence in the open rocky pastures. They are 
also compelled to perform hard service, gather- 
ing fodder in the field and gleaning the vintage 
for the wicked who oppress them. By night 
they are unprotected from the cold and rain, 
and are driven to hide themselves among the 
rocks, or in caves, for shelter. The imagery is 
peculiarly Arabic, that of the open desert, or 
outlying pastures. The whole is designed to 
show how the ungodly oppress the poor, and 
yet go unpunished. Curry. We have thus 
before us a graphic portraiture of savage hordes, 
who, when displaced by a more civilized and 
powerful race, prowl in the desert, at once des- 
perate and pitiless. It is evident that the writer 
describes occurrences of his own time and 
country. 

13-17. These verses go farther still ; they 
describe a class of still more desperate offenders ; 
the oppressors and usurers previously described 
had a semblance of right, and may have kept 
within the limits of hard law, as yet unmiti- 
gated by the Mosaic code ; those who now come 
before us sin against light. Cook..——They are 
murderers, thieves, adulterers, and burglars, and 
the methods by which they ply their evil arts 
are here indicated. They are night prowlers 
for plunder, but do not scruple to carry out 
their designs by murder itself. The adulterer 
also seeks the aid of darkness, and of a dis- 
guised habit, that he may not be detected, while 
others dig through houses for purposes of plun- 
der. To all such ight is unwelcome, because 
it stops their pursuits and exposes them to de- 
tection. Thus by their skill and contrivance 
they escape danger, and Divine justice allows 
them to remain undiscovered and unpunished. 

2-24. Still another class of evil-doers is 
now introduced—men of position and political 
power, who, like the unjust judge of the para- 
hle, disregard the claims of right and justice, 
and have no pity on the poor and helpless. 
They surround themselves with confederates in 
oppression, and spoil and murder to promote 
their iniquitous purposes ; and they often pros- 
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per for a season, or to life’s end, when, as is the 
common lot of men, they are gathered to the 
grave by the great harvester, Death. All this, 
it is assumed, is patent to every one who will 
consider the case, and so Job closes (v. 25) with 
a challenge to his antagonists to disprove his 
facts, or to show any want of pertinence in his 
arguments that God does not, in His judgments, 
distinguish between the wicked and the right- 
eous. Curry. 

24. The form of their death itself is by no 
means such as to reveal the retributive justice 
of God. And does it become at all manifest 
during their life 2? These, whose trust in their 
own strength God might smite down by His 
almighty power, He preserves alive, even in 
critical positions, by His power. God grants 
them a secure, peaceful existence, sustains them, 
and raises them up again ; His eyes are on the 
ways of these men—they stand, as it were, be- 
neath His special protection. They are brought 
to death without great suffering like other men. 
D.—Job thus declares, in direct opposition to 
the other speakers, that so far from living in 
terror, the evil-doer is in perfect security ; in- 
stead of being overthrown he is supported ; he 
is an object of special providential care ; he 
rises to eminence, and when, like all men, he 
dies, it is by a sudden or painless death, pre- 
ceded by no lingering disease, and not until he 
has reached his full term of life, like corn ripe 
for the harvest. In all this exaggeration there 
is an underground of substantial facts. It 
would have been easy to prove that such is not 
the general result of an evil life ; but nothing 
short of a clear proof that no innocent man is 
ever overwhelmed by misfortune, and no guilty 
man ever escapes it, would overthrow Job’s 
position. The mystery is unsolved ; Job does 
not doubt that God has a solution ; he is sure 
that his opponents have not. ‘‘ Who,’’ he con- 
cludes (v. 25), ‘‘ will prove the falsehood of this 
statement, and invalidate my argument?” 
With this last outburst the storm passes by. 
Cook. 

Job had now attacked their main position and 
had appealed to facts in defence of what he 
held. He maintained that, as a matter of fact, 
the wicked were prospered, that they often 
lived to old age, and died a peaceful death with- 
out any direct demonstration of the Divine dis- 
pleasure. He boldly appeals to any one to deny 
this or to prove the contrary. The appeal was 
decisive. The fact was undeniable, and the 
controversy was closed. Barnes.—Job has 
shown that God’s rule of the world is not just, 
in the sense in which the friends insisted that it 
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was just, and in the sense in which his own 
moral feeling demanded that it should be just. 
God is not righteous, in the sense that He pun- 
ishes wickedness with outward calamity and 
rewards the righteous with outward good. So 
far the three friends are defeated, and with 
their defeat on the general question their infer- 
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ences from Job’s calamities as to his guilt fall to 
the ground. A. B. D.— Job’s conclusive vic 
tory over his friends is indicated by the chal- 
lenge with which he here seals his words. No 
one takes it up ; for though Bildad yet speaks, 
his words are so aside from the issue as to be a 
virtual confession of defeat. J. F. G, 
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1 THEN answered Bildad the Shuhite, and 
said, 

2 Dominion and fear are with him ; 
He maketh peace in his high places. 

3 Is there any number of his armies ? 
And upon whom doth not his light arise ? 

4 How then can man be just with God ? 


BripaD responds wholly without the rancor 
and bitterness that have characterized the 
friends’ answers hitherto, and with general con- 
siderations quite apart from the question at 
issue. Perhaps it is Job’s persistent affirmation 
of his integrity, that immediately calls them 
forth ; but Bildad no longer makes it a per- 
sonal matter, and seems to repeat his lesson al- 
most mechanically, the chapter from his well- 
conned Wisdom which is least to be called in 
question. J. F. G.——He falls back upon the 
original position of Eliphaz in his opening 
speech—viz., the universal sinfulness of men, 
in which Job is of necessity involved. He thus 
not only impliedly retracts the charges hitherto 
insinuated or openly made against Job, but con- 
cedes his inability to conduct the argument 
further. He has nothing to adduce but what 
had been adduced and answered long before. 
The same thing is likewise intimated by the 
brevity of his speech. W. H. G. 

This short speech of Bildad shows the com- 
plete exhaustion of Job’s opponents. The 
speaker leaves unnoticed the question raised by 
Job, and simply repeats two commonplaces, 
which had been advanced in the beginning of 
the, controversy by Eliphaz ; but so far from 
being disputed by Job, had been repeatedly 
urged and illustrated by him. God is omnip- 
otent ; hence follows the duty of unreserved 
submission, an inference which Bildad leaves 
to be drawn by the hearer; man is naturally 
unclean ; how, then, can he be justified by Him 
who discerns impurity in the very heavens? 





Or how can he be clean that is born of a 
woman ? 
5 Behold, even the moon hath no brightness, 
And the stars are not pure in his sight : 
6 How much less man, that is a worm ! 
And the son of man, which is a worm ! 


The tone of Bildad’s speech, though without 
an attempt to grapple with the real difficulties 
of the question, is pleasing in tone, free from 
Zophar’s violence, and from the worldliness of 
Eliphaz. He does not repeat the old charges 
and insinuations against Job, but admonishes 
him to submission on grounds which are not 
calculated to cause any personal irritation, and 
which Job himself would be first to admit. He 
brings the discussion, so far as his party is con- 
cerned, to aclose. Cook. 

2,3. Dominion and fear are with 
Him. He is an awful God who hath the ab- 
solute dominion over all the world ; He ordereth 
the very heavens so that there is a perfect har- 
mony in all the apparently contrary motions 
thereof ; and contriveth all things so that they 
agree to glorify Him! What innumerable 
troops of glorious angels hath He there above, 
and what infinite armies of His creatures to ex- 
ecute His will upon all occasions! And how 
gracious is He in sending forth His light into 
all the corners of the earth! and how wise in 
searching all the secrets of human actions and 
counsels! Bishop H. 

2. He maketh peace in His high 
places, The high places are His high 
places ; for the heavens, even the heavens, are the 
Lord’s in a peculiar manner; peace is God’s 
work ; where it is made it is He that makes it. 
In heaven there is perfect peace ; for there is 
perfect holiness, and there is God, who is love. 
H.—A great truth lies deep in these words, 
that peace isa creation ; and all creation is an 
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attribute of God. The most beautiful word 
that ever hung upon the mouth of man is peace, 
because it is sweetness to his fellow-men and it 
makes sacrifice to God. Many summers and 
many winters of life go to ripen that fruit. 
And of that beautiful fruit of the lips hear 
what God says : ‘‘ I create the fruit of the lips ; 
peace, peace, to him that is far off and to him 
that is near, saith the Lord ; I will heal him.’’ 
The words are meant to teach us that up in His 
high places God is ever devising and carrying 
on processes which are to produce peace for men 
in this lower state. In mystery, in solitude, 
and in largeness, before the foundations of the 
earth were laid God began to make peace in 
His high places. He willed that great scheme 
whereby Christ should come in the fulness of 
time to make redemption for a yet unformed 
and yet uncreated world. The ruin of Eden 
was prepared for in the high places of the eter- 
nal mind ; and at once, at the moment of the 
fall, the promise came that peace should be re- 
stored on earth. The far end of Christ’s work 
was to give peace tomen. J. VY. 

4. Bildad’s question finds its answer, the 
grand difficulty of all heathen nations and ages 
its complete solution, in the Gospel. At the 
foot of the cross, sprinkled with the blood of 
Christ, the sinner changes into a saint ; the un- 
just into the just ; the condemned into the ac- 
quitted; the child of wrath into an heir of 
heaven. In the eyes of his Sovereign Judge, 
the believer, happy man! is without spot, or 
Stain, or any such thing. ‘‘ There is no con- 
demnation for those who are in Jesus Christ, 
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who walk not after the flesh, but after the 
Spirit.” T. G. 

Justification (considered in the Gospel notion) 
is that gracious sentence of God wherein, with 
respect to Christ apprehended by faith, He ab- 
solveth the believer from sin and death, and 
doth repute him just and righteous unto eternal 
life. This doctrine of free justification is the 
foundation and corner-stone of all our comfort. 
For whereas there is a double change in the 
state of the sinner—first, a relative change ; 
secondly, an absolute and real change—the one 
is made in sanctification, the other in justifica- 
tion. Sanctification is a real change, subduing 
corruption, destroying the power of sin in us. 
But justification is not a change in the person ; 
it is only a relative change as to his state. To 
justify is a law term signifying the pronouncing 
or declaring of a man righteous ; so that justi- 
fication is an act of God upon us or toward us. 
Sanctification is an act of God in us. This 
blessed grace of sanctification always followeth 
the grace of justification as an effect or fruit of 
it; and though it may be easily distinguished 
from it, yet it can no more be separated or di- 
vided from it than heat from fire or motion from 
life. Caryl. 

5,6. There is something truly sublime in 
this representation of the Supreme Ruler. His 
splendor darkens all; His radiant hosts are 
numberless ; His light and purity surpass all 
created excellence; the heavenly bodies are 
eclipsed and retire before Him. Still greater 
is the disparity of man, whose impurity and 
meanness will not bear His inspection. Anon 
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1 Txen Job answered and said, 
2 How hast thou helped him that is without 
power ! 
How hast thou saved the arm that hath no 
strength ! 
3 How hast thou counselled him that hath no 
wisdom, 
And plentifully declared sound knowledge ! 
4 To whom hast thou uttered words ? 
And whose spirit came forth from thee ? 
+ They that are deceased tremble 
Beneath the waters and the inhabitants 
thereof. 
6 Sheol is naked before him, 
And Abaddon hath no covering. 


| 7 He stretcheth out the north over empty 
space, 
And hangeth the earth upon nothing. 
8 He bindeth up the waters in his thick clouds 2 
And the cloud is not rent under them. 
9 He closeth in the face of his throne, 
And spreadeth his cloud upon it. 
10 He hath described a boundary upon: the face 
of the waters, 
Unto the confines of light and darkness. 
11 The pillars of heaven tremble 
And are astonished at his rebuke. 
12 He stirreth up the sea with his power, 
And by his understanding he smiteth through 
Rahab. 
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13 By his spirit the heavens are garnished ; 
His hand hath pierced the swift serpent. 
14 Lo, these are but the outskirts of his ways: 


Wir this chapter begins the magnificent 
series of discourses in which Job reviews and 
sums up the whole controversy. He adopts all 
that is substantially true in the arguments of 
his opponents, and recedes from a position 
which, though tenable against them, does not 
accord with his own principles, or truly repre- 
sent the results of his own experience. After 
a few words of well-deserved, but not bitter 
rebuke (vs. 1-4), he enlarges upon the first great 
truth which has been often stated, but neither 
on their side nor on his without some admix- 
ture of error or of rebellious feeling, the truth 
of God’s almightiness and omniscience; and 
concludes a description, crowded with sublime 
imagery, by a declaration that all that can be 
conceived or received by man is but a faint echo 
of the voice which, if uttered, would overwhelm 
the spirit of man. Cook. 

Bildad had spoken only of God’s kingdom in 
heaven ; Job adds the counterpart, His kingdom 
in Hades, the world of death. Thence he as- 
cends to the creation, the origin and foundation 
of Divine dominion ; and finisheth with a dis- 
play of some illustrious operations of Providence 
for the benefit and preservation of our system. 
He shows them that he firmly believed in the 
all-wise and almighty Maker and Governor of 
the world ; and had too great and venerating 
ideas of His adorable perfections to be capable 
of being an atheist, as Eliphaz had cruelly paint- 
ed him (22 : 12-20), or of entering into a contest 
with such a formidable Being, as Bildad had 
injuriously represented Him. Scott. 

Bildad in his short speech magnified the 
greatness of God and His purity, before which 
even the heavens are not clean. Job had heard 
all this before ; it did not touch the enigma of 
his life and of Providence. Hence, first, he 
pours out his sarcasm on Bildad’s irrelevant 
statements (vs. 2-4). He knows God’s great- 
ness not less than Bildad, if knowledge of it 
only helped him in any way or had any bearing 
on the dispute, which was not concerning the 
greatness of God, but concerning His justice. 
And second, to show that he does not need to be 
taught concerning God’s greatness, he proceeds 
to give a far more brilliant picture of it than 
Bildad had attempted, showing how it mani- 
fests itself; in the underworld of the shades 
(vs. 5, 6); in the world above, the earth and 
heavens (vs. 7-13); ending with the sublime 
thought that, mighty and majestic as the oper- 
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And how small a whisper do we hear of him ! 
But the thunder of his power who can under- 
stand ? 


ations of God are which are seen in these parts 
of the universe, they are but the fringes or out- 
skirts of His ways, only a whisper in compari- 
son to the full thunder of His power. 

2-4. Job sarcastically expresses his admira- 
tion of Bildad’s speech, and gratitude for the 
help it has been to him. A. B. D.——What 
powerful support hast Thou given to one (Job 
himself) who is deprived of all strength and 
wisdom?  Rosenmiiller.——Dost Thou think 
me ignorant of these things, or canst Thou pre- 
tend to any extraordinary inspiration concerning 
them? Bishop Patrick. 

5. They that are deceased tremble. 
This rendering scarcely does justice to the orig- 
inal, though it is better than the Authorized 
Version, which is wholly without inteiligible 
meaning. Other and more adequate versions 
are: The shades are put to pain (Delitzsch) ; 
Where groan the giant shades (T. Lewis) ; There 
the shades are made to sorely tremble (Ewald) ; 
The shades tremble (Conant). The word rephso, 
feebly rendered ‘‘ dead things,’’ means the shades 
of the dead ; the departed spirits that dwell in 
Sheol. (See Isa. 14:9.) These, because the 
place of Sheol was conceived to be under the 
earth, are designated those beneath the waters. 
Curry. Bildad had spoken of God’s domin- 
ion in heaven, Job shows that it reaches the 
dead ; the Hebrew word is Rephaim, the name 
of an extinct race of giants, but here and else- 
where applied to the shades (souls) of the de- 
parted. The dead sleep ; their shadowy forms 
rest in Sheol, under the ocean ; but God’s will 
reaches them, rouses them in torture from their 
death-stillness below the depths of ocean peo- 
pled by monster forms. This statement coin- 
cides with many vague allusions to the condi- 
tions of the disembodied spirit, and it has a most 
fitting place in Job’s discourse. His (God’s) 
witness is on high, but His power reaches to 
the very abodes of darkness, and restores con- 
sciousness to the very shades of the departed. 

6. Abaddon, the abyss of the bottomless pit ; 
the abode of destruction ; no mere abstraction 
or negation, but a region impenetrable save to 
God’s eye. 

¥. Whenorth. By the north we are prob- 
ably to understand the firmament, extending, 
as the ancient Semites conceived, from the 
northern point indicated by the polar star, over 
the apparently empty space of our atmosphere. 
The words employed here and in other passages 
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of Holy Scripture do not convey the impression 
of substance or of metallic solidity, as is fre- 
quently asserted, but simply of expansion ; 
they are vague, indefinite, just what they ought 
to be to express the impressions made upon an 
observant mind, careful not to substitute spec- 
ulations for facts. Cook. 

The word north here denotes the heavens as 
they appear to revolve around the pole, and 
which seem to be stretched out as a curtain. 
The heavens are often represented as a veil, an 
expanse, a curtain, or a tent. (See Isa. 34:4; 
40 : 22.) Upon nothing. That is, without any- 
thing to support it. There is no certain evi- 
dence here that there then existed any concep- 
tion of the globular form of the earth, with its 
diurnal and annual revolutions. But it is clear 
that it is regarded as not resting on any founda- 
tion or support ; as lying on the vacant air, and 
kept there by the power of God. Barnes.—— 
In respect to the real ‘‘ foundations of the 
earth,’’ the Bible holds a truer language than 
science itself. The ultimate foundations, or 
supports, of the earth are God’s upholding 
power. T. L. 

Empty space. Sir John Herschel has 
been sounding the heavens with his powerful 
telescope, and gauging the stars, and where do 
you think he finds the most barren part—the 
empty place—of the sky ? In the north, pre- 
cisely where Job told Bildad, the Shuhite, the 
empty place was stretched out. It is there 
where comets most delight to roam, and hide 
themselves in emptiness. Maury. —— How 
Job knew the truth, demonstrated by astron- 
omy, that the earth hangs self-poised in empty 
space, is a question not easily solved by those 
who deny the inspiration of Holy Scripture. 
Cook. 

8. He bindeth up the waters in His 
thick clouds; and the cloud is not 
rent under them. Sir Isaac Newton could 
not have more succinctly stated the position of 
the earth, nor could any of our, meteorologists 
give fitter outline of our cloud system than this 
and similar descriptions embody. W. Fraser. 
——He binds up the waters and keeps them 
suspended in the clouds ; through which they 
distil by drops to moisten the earth in due sea- 
son. Bishop Patrick.—This verse compre- 
hends the whole process of Almighty power in 
making the air, raising the watery vapors, con- 
densing them into clouds, and sustaining them 
in that form so that their contents may not 
burst all at once upon the earth. Scott. 
Notwithstanding the vast weight of water so 
raised and laid up, yet the cloud is not rent un- 
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der them, for then they would burst and pour 
out as a spout; but they distil through the 
cloud and so come drop by drop, in mercy to 
the earth, in small or great rain, as He pleases. 
1B 

9. The deep vault of the heavens is referred 
to as God’s throne, which is spoken of as being 
closed in—vedled—by the cloud. Curry.—It 
is a beautiful poetical conception that the firma- 
ment not only reflects the splendor of God, but 
also veils His throne from human eyes. All 
nature may be regarded as a veil of Deity, 
“through whose mantling folds’’ he designs. to 
show so much of His being as eye or heart can 
bear. J. S. Burr.—Heaven, or the sky, is 
styled in Scripture ‘‘ the throne of God ;’”’ which 
“He shutteth up,” by spreading His clouds upon 
it. Weare here presented with the same scene 
of nature which is described in chap. 36 : 82, 
““ With clouds He covereth the light, and com- 
mandeth it not to shine, by the cloud that com- 
eth betwixt.’ This is the magnificent prepara- 
tion and signal of Providence for the descent 
of fruitful showers on the thirsty ground. 
Psalm 147 : 8, ‘‘ Who covereth the heaven with 
clouds, who prepareth rain for the earth, who 
maketh grass to grow upon the mountains.” 
Cloud-assembling Jove is one of the lofty titles 
which Homer gives to the Supreme Being. 
Scott. 

10. He hath described a boundary. 
The thought is carried over to the waters of the 
sea, which, according to the universal concep 
tion of antiquity, encircled the whole earth, and 
whose outer rim reached to the confines of light 
and darkness, where the two abutted upon each 
other. Ourry. 

11. The pillars of heaven tremble. 
When God shows Himself angry by sending 
thunder, tempests, and earthquakes, the very 
heavens seem to tremble, and the whole uni- 
verse to be moved by these tokens of His dis- 
pleasure. Clark.—The figurative expression, 
“the pillars of heaven,’’ seems intended to rep- 
resent the heavens, under the idea of an im- 
mense fabric, supported on stately columns. 
Their “‘ trembling’’ and ‘‘ astonishment”’ is the 
animated style of sublime poetry, to denote vio- 
lent concussions of the air, and agitation of the 
clouds. The cause is God’s ‘‘ reproof ’’—that 
is, thunder, lightning, and tempestuous winds, 
which are represented by the heathen, as well 
as by sacred poets, as effects and tokens of 
God’s displeasure at the sins of men. Scott. 

12. It may be the description of a tempest - 
and if the former part mean that God some- 
times, by His power, raises a violent storm at 
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sea, the latter may be well enough understood 
of the pride or swelling of the sea itself, allayed 
again by the same Divine power and will that 
raised it. Peters. 

13. For aught that appears, all space is pop- 
ulous with worlds ; for aught that appears, there 
never has been, and never will be, a moment 
without the presence in it of created worlds. 
The uncreated and indestructible amphitheatre 
of duration in which the stars run their courses, 
and the absence of which is inconceivable, is 
equally august and infinite with that of space, 
and equally unintelligible. They are twin mys- 
teries—great cloudy homes, within whose coin- 
cident and sublime architectures dwell all other 
mysteries, all created nature, and even the Su- 
pernatural. #. Ff. Burr. 

“The serpent’’ may mean an heavenly constel- 
lation, called the great dragon or serpent ; which 
being most eminent as taking up a considerable 
part of the northern hemisphere, may well be 
put for all the rest of the constellations or stars 
with which the heavens are garnished. Job 
knew the names of certain constellations, as ap- 
pears from chaps. 9:9 and 38:31. Poole. 

14, The power of God is illustrated in the 
mighty works described in vs. 5-13. Yet what 
we see of Him in these is but the ends, the out- 
skirts of His real operations. And what we 
hear of Him is but as a faint whisper ; the thun- 
der of the full unfolding of His power who: can 
understand ? The nervous brevity and sublim- 
ity of these words are unsurpassable. A. B. D. 

These are only ‘‘ parts of His ways.’”’ These 
nether regions of disembodied spirits, this great 
earth suspended ‘‘ on nothing,’’ the oceans of 
waters that roll around and over its surface, the 
heavens crowded with innumerable globes of 
fiery brilliancy—He has to do with them all. 
He is not like the engineer that has finished the 
machine and left it, or the architect that has 
built the edifice and left it. He is in every part 
of the machinery He has constructed, in every 
part of the great house He has built. D. 
Thomas.——Every star must give up its secret 
before we have the complete manifestation of 
God, and even then we would see but “ parts 
of His ways,’’ To compare and to study these 
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may be, must be, the work of eternity ; and, as 
we wonder sometimes how:a soul, growing on 
forever, can find fresh exercise for all its 
thoughts and activities, we may reach the an- 
swer when we look up through the countless 
hosts of the firmament, and feel that every 
point of light shall yet open out into a sun, and 
each one cast its own special illumination on 
the nature of Him who, with all our searching, 
cannot be found out unto perfection. Ker. 

His power. Though in a just idea of the 
Deity perhaps none of His attributes are pre- 
dominant, yet to our imagination His power is 
by far the most striking. Some reflection, 
some comparison, is necessary to satisfy us of 
His wisdom, His justice, and His goodness. To 
be struck with His power, it is only necessary 
that we should open our eyes. And although 
a consideration of His other attributes may re- 
lieve in some measure our apprehensions, yet no 
conviction of the justice with which it is exer- 
cised, nor the mercy with which it is tempered, 
can wholly remove the terror that naturally 
arises from a force which nothing can with- 
stand. If we rejoice, we rejoice with tremb- 
ling ; and even while we are receiving benefits 
we cannot but shudder at a power which can 
confer benefits of such mighty importance. 
Burke, 


It is the object of the sacred writer, in this 
chapter, to show the power and grandeur of 
God as seen in His works. The structure of 
the material universe and the processes of na- 
ture are represented as they appear to the eye, 
and by the impressions which they make on the 
common mind. So these subjects are every- 
where treated in the Bible ; and the lessons thus 
given require no other knowledge of nature 
than what is apparent to every eye. Any other 
mode would not have answered the design of 
the Holy Scriptures, the religious and moral 
instruction of men in every stage of culture and 
knowledge. By this exhibition of the power 
and sovereignty of God, in nature and over all 
created intelligences, the way is prepared for 
the topics of the next two chapters. Conant. 
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1  Anp Job again took up his parable, and 
said, 
2 As God liveth, who hath taken away my 
right ; 
And the Almighty, who hath vexed my 
soul ; 
3 (For my life is yet whole in me, 
And the spirit of God is in my nostrils 5) 
4 Surely my lips shall not speak unrighteous- 
ness, 
Neither shall my tongue utter deceit. 
5 God forbid that I should justify you : 
Till I die I will not put away mine integrity 


from me. 
6 My righteousness I hold fast, and will not 
let it go: 
My heart shall not reproach me so long as I 
live. 


4% Let mine enemy be as the wicked, 
And let him that riseth up against me be as 
the unrighteous. 
8 For what is the hope of the godless, though 
he get him gain, 
When God taketh away his soul ? 
9 Will God hear his cry, 
When trouble cometh upon him ? 
10 Will he delight himself in the Almighty, 
And call upon God at all times ? 
11 I will teach you concerning the hand of 
God ; 
That which is with the Almighty will I not 
conceal. 


Crap. 27 consists of two main parts: First 
(vs. 1-6), a solemn protestation before God by 
Job of his innocence ; And second (vs. 7-28), a 
picture of the condition of the wicked man, in 
two divisions, his dreary and desolate condition 
of mind, having no hope in God, when death 
or afflictions overtake him (vs. 7-10); and the 
terrible external destruction that befalls him at 
the hand of God (vs. 11-23). A. B. D.—Un- 
der this second part he declares fully and plainly 
what he really believes touching the principles 
of God’s providential government ; and directly 
repudiates the argument which he had previ- 
ously urged, both as a real matter of trouble 
and perplexity to himself and asa conclusive 
answer to his opponent’s charges. He does not 
even now assert that the righteous man will 
necessarily be prosperous, 2 statement which 
he could not reconcile with the facts of his own 
experience ; but he states that the real portion 


12 Behold, all ye yourselves have seen it ; 
Why then are ye become altogether vain ? 
13 This is the portion of a wicked man with 
God, 
And the heritage of oppressors, which they 
receive from the Almighty. 
14 If his children be multiplied, it is for the 
sword ; 
And his offspring shall not be satisfied with 
bread. 
15 Those that remain of him shall be buried in 
death, 
And his widows shall make no lamentation. 
16 Though he heap up silver as the dust, 
And prepare raiment as the clay ; 
17 He may prepare it, but the just shall put it 
on, 
And the innocent shall divide the silver. 
18 He buildeth his house as the moth, 
And as a booth which the keeper maketh. 
19 He lieth down rich, but he shall not be 
gathered ; s 
He openeth his eyes, and he is not. 
20 Terrors overtake him like waters ; 
A tempest stealeth him away in the night. 
21 The east wind carrieth him away, and he 
departeth ; 
And it sweepeth him out of his place. 
22 For God shall hurl at him, and not spare: 
He would fain flee out of his hand. 
23 Men shall clap their hands at him, 
And shall hiss him out of his place. 


of the wicked, that which is reserved for one 
and all as their heritage, is final and complete 
extermination ; his children will be cut off, his 
wealth be the sport of the innocent, his house 
overthrown, his life filled with incessant terrors 
and ended by a storm, his memory accursed. 
Vigorously as Job had maintained the proposi- 
tion which he here recalls, it is evident through- 
out that the conviction of God’s righteousness 
lay far deeper ; the current of thought which 
carried him away was but superficial, and 
yields to the mighty tide of feeling, when the 
depths of his heart are brought into motion. 
He was naturally unwilling to leave the ques- 
tion, which he here disposes of, on so unsatis- 
factory a footing. Job, doubtless, shared the 
universal conviction that notwithstanding all 
appearances to the contrary, which are quite 
sufficient to put a stop to uncharitable judg- 
ments and applications to individual cases, God 
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judges the wicked even in this life, and sooner 
or later awards to each his portion. Qvok. 

2. To what Job has yet to say, which may 
be regarded as a summary of his views and life, 
he prefixes the most solemn form of the Hebrew 
oath, “‘ As God liveth.’? So sure is he of the 
integrity that the friends have so attacked, and 
of his true interpretation of God’s workings. 
J. F. G.—Hitherto Job has used no oath ; 
' now for the first time he swears by the living 
God, his ‘‘ Witness’? and ‘‘ Redeemer.” This 
oath expresses his faith and also his conviction 
that his judgment is not as yet complete ; ‘‘ God 
hath taken it away”’ is an expression carefully 
chosen to imply “‘ withholding” not ‘‘ perver- 
sion.’’ Job thus, as throughout this discourse, 
corrects his former assertions ; he holds fast the 
conviction that his afflictions are not a punish- 
ment due for his offences, but he no longer 
charges God with injustice ; even for that ex- 
pression which he still uses, modified as it is, he 
suggests an excuse in the pardonable bitterness 
of a soul filled with anguish. ook. 

%. According to most modern exposuors we 
take v. 3 as a parenthetical confirmatory clause, 
by which Job gives the ground of his solemn 
affirmation that he is still in possession of his 
full consciousness, and cannot help feeling and 
expressing the contradiction between his lot of 
suffering which brands him as an evil-doer, and 
his moral integrity. D. 

5, 6, He summons Jehovah to attest his in- 
tegrity. He will not be guilty of the iniquity 
and deceit of admitting that he is guilty when 
he knows himself to be innocent. Job thus 
fulfils God’s declaration in the second chapter. 

“Still he holdeth fast his integrity.”” V.—— 
Good and holy men in Scripture do everywhere, 
with great confidence and assurance, appeal to 
God concerning the integrity and sincerity of 
their hearts toward Him. It would not be 
modesty, but impudence, in any man to declare 
that he suspects himself of hypocrisy ; good 
men have always abhorred the thought of it. 
This was a brave and generous speech of Job. 
After he had lost all, and he had a great deal to 
lose ; when he was forsaken of all other com- 
fort, even the charitable opinion of his best 
friends concerning his sincerity ; what was it 
that bore up his spirit? nothing but the con- 
science of his own integrity. With what reso- 
lution and constancy of mind he asserts and 
maintains it. Archbishop Tillotson. 

S-10, The mention of the wicked (v. 7) gives 
occasion to introduce the subject again, and to 
settle it according to the insight of truth. 
Against their intemperate and one-sided por- 
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trayals he has already answered negatively, 
what the fate of the wicked is not 3 now, free 
from the heat of controversy, he will give his 
view of what their fate ds. J. F. G.—The 
comfortless state of the ungodly man, who has 
no trust in God, is described in three conditions 
of his history : First, when he is at the moment 
of death, when God ‘‘cutteth him off” and 
“draweth out his soul’’ (v. 8); second, when 
calamity overtakes him (v. 9); and in general, 
in his whole life (v. 10). A.B. D. 

What is the hope? This is the key-note 
of Job’s portrayal of the wicked ; they have no 
hope, no abiding future ; the permanency of 
things is not theirs. Job can see this clearly 
now, having conquered his way by faith toa 
hope beyond this life. J. F. G.The un- 
godly man, says Job, has no God to hear his 
cry in distress. He cannot find any consolation 
in God. ‘‘ What can the impious hope for 
though he get him gain, when God taketh away 
his soul ?”” The word “ gain’’ is literally wn- 
lawful gain, implying that such is the character 
of aii the gain of the wicked ; and the word 
“‘taketh away’’ is literally “‘ draw out,’’ like 
a sword from its scabbard—a vivid image of 
God stripping the soul from its body as a sword 
is drawn out of its sheath. We see here how 
deeply the thought of the future retributive life 
has entered into Job’s mind. If there be no 
such life how could there be any question of 
what a man may hope for when God requires 
his soul? Even the godless man may look 
forward to something there. VY. 

9, 10. Though God gives temporal blessings 
to the ungodly, there is still a fatal separation 
between Him and them. God is not near to 
them, to answer their cry in times of trouble, 
nor do they find their hearts turning toward 
Him in joyful confidence. Curry.—They are 
not anchored to God ; all is precarious, unsafe, 
unstable. Besides, whatever else they gain, 
the blessing paramount, that which alone, 


| whether now or hereafter, gives value to life— 


namely, delight in God and sweet dependence 
on His will, they miss entirely ; it is to them a 
thing non-existent. These words furnish an 
expressive indication of the pure standard of 
Job’s righteousness ; it is not merely service 
for reward, but delight in God, unselfish devo- 
tion to God for His own sake. The friends’ 
conception has been distinctly lower than this ; 
and it is this that Job has maintained against 
Satan’s sneer of the beginning. And now Job’s 
conception of wickedness is just its opposite. 
To him nothing can be more deplorable than 
not to delight in God. J. F. G. 
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In comparing himself with the “‘ ungodly,” 
Job is conscious that he has a God who does 
not leave him unheard, in whom He delights 
Himself, and to whom He can at all times draw 
near. D.——It is manifest that in these verses 
the speaker means to contrast his own condi- 
tion of mind with that of the godless man. He 
has hope in God, in death and in trouble, for 
he delighteth himself in God at all times. A. 
B. D..—To the ungodly there shall be neither 
the hearing of his prayers nor a joyful, trust- 
ful, and loving fellowship with God. Job 
claims for himself both these things (13 : 16), 
and thereby leaves out of the account transient 
obscurations of his spirit, like that in which he 
mourns (19:7) that his prayer is not heard. 
Zickler.——Job felt that God did hear his cry, 
though he could get no answer. 

10. Will he delight. Job therefore de- 
lighted in the Almighty his punisher. ‘‘ Al- 
ways call,’’ he would therefore pray without 
ceasing ; note the extreme beauty and delicacy 
of the term by which Job thus unconsciously, 
as it would seem, bears witness to his own in- 
ward faith, hope, and piety. Cook. 

Will he always call wpon God? Every one 
that knows him can make the answer for him, 
““No, he will not ;’”’ especially in secret, where 
none but God’s eye can behold him. Upon 
some extraordinary occasions, in extraordinary 
cases, he may seem very devout; but he is 
modest, he will not trouble God too far, nor too 
often. He will serve God only by fits and 
starts, when he himself lists. He never troubles 
God but when God troubles him. In health, 
wealth, peace he can comfort himself. He 
never prays but in trouble ; in his affliction he 
will seek God. God is fain to go away and re- 
turn to His place, else this man would never 
look after him. When God hath touched him 
he acquaints God with his misery, but when 
times grow better with him he excludes God 
from his mirth. Crook. 

1. This verse is of great importance. It 
implies that Job is now going to state exactly 
what he believes touching the hand of God, 
z.€., the true character of the Divine dispensa- 
tion. He will not conceal what is with the 
Almighty, the principle which he is assured 
must be present to the mind of God. This pre- 
pares us for a modification of statements which 
had been wrung from him, when his words 

flowed over from a spirit drunk with the poison 
of God’s arrows. 

12. They, like him, knew the facts, which 
he is now about to state, but they misapplied 
them altogether when, having no cause what- 
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ever tosuspect Job’s integrity, they represented 
his sufferings as proofs of guilt. Given two 
facts, God’s wrath against sin, and Job’s piety, 
proved by a life of consistent godliness, the only 
inference which they ought to have drawn 
from the aspect of his misery was that God’s 
judgments are unsearchable, and that sooner or 
later His ‘“‘ righteous servant’’ would be justi- 
fied. Cook. 

18. He now admits that in human experience 
there are tokens of that law of retribution which 
he had called in question ; that ultimately the 
wicked do not thrive and the righteous do. 
His whole view of the case is tinged by his 
thought of a future life. To be wicked is to 
be miserable, not here perhaps, but af last. V. 
—Job’s portrayal, here beginning, is an ex- 
position in poetic language of what we call the 
logic of events. It is the truth that only right- 
eousness is well-built and permanent ; the logic 
of wickedness is decay and destruction. Vio- 
lence begets and succumbs to violence ; being 
itself a tearing-down, it has no future to count 
upon. To this idea is naturally reducibie all 
that Job here says, and all that is true in what 
the friends have said. J. F. G. 

13-28. We have Job’s final and formal 
statement of the doom and heritage of the wick- 
ed. Itisa doom from God ; a heritage to be 
received from the Almighty. He shall lose 
what he has unjustly gathered with so much 
care. Though he escape for a time, he shall 
get his reward in due course. Y. 

19-23. Most terrible is the description, in- 
troduced in v. 19, of the overthrow of the sin- 
ner himself (vs. 20-23) ; sudden mortal terror 
overtaketh him like an overwhelming flood ; 
or rather, a swift tempest from the east taketh 
him up and carrieth him away with an irresisti- 
ble force, so that before it, as before the mis- 
siles of a strong armed warrior, he can do noth- 
ing else than flee, for in this storm the Divine 
power is hidden, so he flees accordingly, still 
pursued by the scorn and ridicule of his own 
place, which ought to protect him. Hvwald. 
—To sum up all, both God and man are 
against the evil-doer. God casts evils upon him 
and makes escape impossible, and men clap 
their hands and hiss him out of his place. This 
is an awful description, and in it Job has 
equalled if not surpassed the friends. Y. 

Sin promiseth gold, and pays with dross ; it 
promiseth bread, and pays with stones ; it prom- 
iseth honor, and pays with disgrace ; it prom- 
iseth a paradise, and payeth with a wilderness ; 
it promiseth liberty, and payeth with bondage ; 
in a word, it promiseth all manner of content, 
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and pays us with utter disappointment and dis- ; 


satisfaction. Every step in sin is a step to mis- 
ery ; and the farther any man proceedeth on in 
sin, the farther he wanders from God, and the 
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farther he wanders from God the nearer he 
comes to misery. Every motion toward sin is 
a hasting into the arms and embrace of death. 


Caryl. 
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1 SuRELy there is a mine for silver, 
And a place for gold which they refine. 
2 Iron is taken out of the earth, 
And brass is molten out of the stone. 
3 Man setteth an end to darkness, 
And searcheth out to the furthest bound 
The stones of thick darkness and of the 
shadow of death. 
4 He breaketh open a shaft away from where 
men sojourn ; 
They are forgotten of the foot ; 
They hang afar from men, they swing to 
and fro. 
5 As for the earth, out of it cometh bread : 
And underneath it is turned up as it were 
by fire. 
6 The stones thereof are the place of sapphires, 
- And it hath dust of gold. 
7 That path no bird of prey knoweth, 
Neither hath the falcon’s eye seen it : 
8 The proud beasts have not trodden it, 
Nor hath the fierce lion passed thereby. 
9 He putteth forth his hand upon the flinty 
rock ; 
He overturneth the mountains by the roots. 
10 He cutteth out channels among the rocks ; 
And his eye seeth every precious thing. 
11 He bindeth the streams that they trickle not ; 
And the thing that is hid bringeth he forth 
to light. 
12 But where shall wisdom be found ? 
And where is the place of understanding ? 
18 Man knoweth not the price thereof ; 
Neither is it found in the land of the living. 
14 The deep saith, It is not in me: 


Having portrayed the extreme of unwisdom 
(with which in the old philosophy wickedness 
was identified), the life that has not the future 
nor is built therefor, it is natural that Job 
should next speak of its contrast, the true wis- 
dom and foresight whereby to build human life 
and character. There are many marvellous 
things that man may know or search out ; but 
many also are unsearchable. He cannot see as 
God sees, perhaps cannot reach absolute truth. 


And the sea saith, It is not with me. 
15 It cannot be gotten for gold, 
Neither shall silver be weighed for the price 
thereof. 
16 It cannot be valued with the gold of Ophir, 
With the precious onyx, or the sapphire. 
17 Gold and glass cannot equal it : 
Neither shall it be exchanged for jewels of 
fine gold. 
18 No mention shall be made of coral or of 
crystal : 
Yea, the price of wisdom is above rubies. 
19 The topaz of Ethiopia shall not equal it, 
Neither shall it be valued with pure gold. 
20 Whence then cometh wisdom ? 
And where is the place of understanding ? 
21 Seeing it is hid from the eyes of all living, 
And kept close from the fowls of the air. 
22 Destruction and Death say, 
We have heard a rumour thereof with our 
ears. 
23 God understandeth the way thereof, 
And he knoweth the place thereof. 
24 For he looketh to the ends of the earth, 
And seeth under the whole heaven ; 
25 To make a weight for the wind ; 
Yea, he meteth out the waters by messure. 
26 When he made a decree for the rain, 
And a way for the lightning of the thunder : 
27 Then did he see it, and declare it ; 
He established it, yea, and searched it out. 
28 And unto man he said, 
Behold, the fear of the Lord, that is wis- 
dom ; 
And to depart from evil is understanding. 


But there is a wisdom for him, which points to 
the absolute good as the needle points to the 
pole. J. F. G.—In this chapter Job turns to 
the great principle, which, once thoroughly ac- 
cepted, shows the futility of all speculations 
touching apparent difficulties or inequalities in 
God’s government. Man has marvellous facul- 
ties ; in the investigation of physical phenom- 
ena, in his mastery over external nature, his 
powers are indefinite, his tact sure, his achieve- 
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ments a matter of rational admiration ; but as 
for understanding which can penetrate God’s 
secrets and comprehend His ways, man know- 
eth it not, it is not found in the place of the liv- 
ing. Wisdom, in that sense, belongs to God ; it 
is His alone ; all the wisdom and understanding 
of man is summed up in the fear of God and in 
the hatred of sin. With this declaration Job 
disposes of the whole argument ; he does not 
profess to account for his own sufferings, or for 
any inexplicable events in the world’s history ; 
such attempts do but savor of presumption, 
their failure causes inconceivable scandal ; one 
thing is sure, that he who fears God and departs 
from evil hath the true secret of life and eter- 
nity. In the three following chapters Job takes 
a review of his whole life, as though he would 
settle the question of his innocence once and 
forever ; the conclusion is, that he holds fast to 
his integrity, but remains in a state of absolute 
perplexity touching the cause of his terrible 
sufferings, which he describes in the thirtieth 
chapter. Cook. 

The inequalities of human conditions, the 
success of wickedness, the sorrows of good 
men, the removal of those who apparently could 
least be spared, the survival of others who are 
a burden or perhaps a curse, the failure of en- 
terprises wholly benevolent, the seemingly capri- 
cious ebb and flow of civilization in different 
ages and lands, the vicissitudes and disappoint- 
ments of individuals and communities—these, 
and many like features of human life, baffle all 
attempts to account for them under the gov- 
ernment of a wise and sovereign Ruler. Nu- 
merous philosophical systems have been pro- 
pounded as solutions of the problem ; but all 
have failed. Reasonable persons must admit 
that there is a Divine order in the universe. 
The world is not the sport of chance, nor the 
passive victim of unintelligent and inexorable 
fate, and still less is it subject to a Ruler who 
is indeed almighty, but neither wise nor holy. 
No, there is a principle of administration which, 
did we but know it, would reconcile all contra- 
dictions and illumine all mysteries. But we do 
not, cannot know it. Our faculties fail to take 
itin. Yet we are not left helpless, but have 
all that we really need for the conduct of life 
and the attainment of life’s great end. This is 
the sum of what is contained in the brilliant 
twenty eighth chapter of the Book of Job. 
Chambers. ——The secret that resolves all mys- 
teries, harmonizes all strifes, reconciles all con- 
tradictions, and reduces this seemingly inextric- 
able confusion to perfect symmetry and order, 
is hidden in the infinite mind alone, Lut the 
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Most High has revealed to man all that is neces- 
sary for his practical guidance. He may not 
know how God governs the world, or what 
rules He prescribes for His own procedure ; but 
he has been sufficiently taught how to direct 
his own conduct and to govern his own life. 
He cannot solve the mysteries of Providence ; 
but he need be in no doubt how to accomplish 
the true end of his own being and to secure his 
own highest welfare. ‘‘ The fear of the Lord, 
that is wisdom ; and to depart from evil is un- 
derstanding.” W. H. G. 

Analysis of Chapter. Wisdom can nowhere 
be found by man; God alone ts in possession of 
it ; the wisdom of man is to fear the Lord. 'The 
thought that wisdom cannot be reached by man 
is set forth and illustrated in many ways and 
with much poetical adornment. First (vs. 
1-14), the precious ores and stones have a place 
where they may be found, to which men pene- 
trate and from which they bring them forth to 
the light ; but wisdom has no place where it 
can be found in all the land of the living. Sec- 
ond (vs. 15-22), wisdom is not to be seen in the 
marts of mankind; it cannot be purchased 
though gold and all precious things were offercd 
for it. It is not found even in the world below, 
the realm of the dead. Third (vs. 23-28), God 
alone knoweth the way to it and is in possession 
of it, for He is the Creator of the world. The 
wisdom of man is the fearof the Lord. A. B.D. 

1-11. Here Job shows what a great way the 
wit of man may go, in diving into the depths 
of nature and seizing the riches of it ; whata 
great deal of knowledge and wealth men may, 
by their ingenious and industrious searches, 
make themselves masters of. But does it there- 
fore follow that men may, by their wit, com- 
prehend the reasons why some wicked people 
prosper and others are punished, why some 
good people prosper and others are afflicted ? 
No, by no means. H.——These verses are re- 
markable for the knowledge of mining opera- 
tions which they indicate in the writer. Though 
many expressions are still obscure, and will 
probably remain matters of controversy, we 
find in them singularly accurate and graphic 
descriptions of the processes of miners. It is 
an interesting question where the writer could 
have acquired such minute and accurate knowl- 
edge ; certainly not in Palestine, where mining 
was unknown. But in very remote ages, far 
more ancient than that assigned to Job, there’ 
were gold mines in Egypt; silver was brought 
from the far east by Pheenician merchants ; 
iron was found, and copper mines were worked 
in the Sinaitic peninsula by Egyptians from the 
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third dynasty, at least some thousand years be- 
fore Job, until the nineteenth dynasty. Oook. 

1. Modern science instead of confuting only 
confirms the aphorism of the patriarch Job, 
who has shadowed forth the downward persist- 
ence of the one (silver), and the superficial dis- 
tribution of the other (gold). ‘‘ Surely there is 
a vein for the silver—the earth hath dust of 
gold.”’ The indisputable fact is that the chief 
quantities of gold originally embedded in the 
upper portions of the vein have been broken 
up and transported, with the débris of the 
mountain-tops, into adjacent slopes and val- 
leys. Silver and argentiferous lead, on the con- 
trary, extended so largely downward into the 
bowels of the earth, that they must yield enor- 
mous profit to the miner for ages to come. 
Murchison. 

1, 2. The statements seem purposely indefi- 
nite ; the things predicated belong to both sil- 
ver and gold—both have a place in the mine, 
and also in the refinery. Iron is also taken 
from the earth, and brass or copper is obtained 
from stone by melting, or, in the language of 
the art, by smelting. These are simply matter- 
of-fact statements as to how these metals are 
obtained. 

6. Both of the statements of this verse are 
well-known facts of mineralogy and mining. 
Crystals lie embodied in the rocks, and also gold 
in particles, or flakes, or nuggets. Curry.— 
And it hath dust of gold; or, and dust 
of gold is for him, for the miner. The great 
riches which reward the toils and talents of the 
miners, are contrasted with the empty results 
of speculation about the hidden things of God’s 
government. 

7,8. Or, a path which the eagle knoweth not, 
and the eye of the vulture hath not espted it. In 
the next clause, read ‘‘ the fierce beasts,”’ liter- 
ally, ‘‘the sons of pride or fierceness.’’ The 
mine is a path which none but man could dis- 
cern. The ingenuity of man is thus contrasted 
with the instinctive sagacity of animals, the far- 
reaching and keen vision of the eagle and hawk, 
the strength and force of the lion. The aston- 
ishment and admiration excited by the natural 
powers of the brute creation are especially no- 
ticeable in the monuments of Egypt. Job 
shows how far more wonderful and admirable 
are the faculties of man. 

9, The rock. The word so translated 
means ‘‘ granite’ or ‘‘ quartz.”’ Job evidently 
alludes to excavations in the granitic and por- 
phyritic rocks ; the expression, ‘‘ putteth forth 
his hand,’’ denotes the severe and continued 
exertions required to penetrate the rock. Over- 
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turneth. By fire. Pliny describes various 
processes of blasting. Cook.——The operation 
described here, seems to be the breaking in 
pieces and dislodging, in order to come at the 
ore, the hardest flint or marble ; which are the 
roots—that is, the foundation of the mountain. 
Scolt. 

10. Channels. To drain the mine, a proc- 
ess of great labor and danger in the infancy of 
hydraulic science, yet familiar to the Egyptians 
from the earliest times. 

11. Trickle not. The miner not only 
turns the course of subterranean rivers which 
he meets in his excavation, but prevents the 
least leakage, or ‘‘ weeping,” a picturesque and 
perhaps technical term. Forth to light. 
The last grand result, the hidden treasures are 
brought into the light for the use and glory of 
man. Cook.——The metal that was hid in the 
ore is refined from its dross and brought forth 
pure out of the furnace ; and then he thinks 
his pains well bestowed. Go to the miners, 
then, thou sluggard in religion, consider their 
ways and be wise. Let their courage, dili- 
gence, and constancy in seeking the wealth that 
perisheth, shame us out of slothfulness and faint- 
heartedness in laboring for the true riches. H. 

12-19. The precious ores and costly stones, 
though hidden, have a place where they may 
be found, and man knows how to reach it and 
bring that which is hid to light ; but where can 
wisdom be found ? and where is the place of 
understanding? It has no place, and is unat- 
tainable by man; it is not to be found in the 
land of the living, in the deep, nor in the sea. 
A. B. D.— Job points out that there is abso- 
lutely no relation between the results of human 
ingenuity and true wisdom, they are utterly 
incommensurable. Mar may traverse the habit- 
able earth, explore the depths of the ocean, sail 
over all seas, possess all that the diver, the 
miner has coliected, and the merchant trans- 
ported from India to Ethiopia, but he acquires 
nothing which he can exchange for wisdom. 
This is no mere truism. Wisdom and the ac- 
quisition of wealth are inseparable in the minds 
of most men; when that acquisition involves 
the discipline and development of high moral 
and intellectual faculties, it has a claim readily 
conceded to it by the leaders of human thought. 
Job, doubtless, taught a truth new and strange, 
and likely to be contested by many of his con- 
temporaries. Cook, 

13-14, The whole realm of nature is ex- 
hausted. Man can find every precious material 
thing, but wisdom eludes his sharpest scrutiny. 
The most difficult material labors he performs 
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with ease. Neither height nor depth, neither | nowhere to be found ; neither in the earth nor 


land nor sea, perplex him. 
where anything of value is, and he will find or 
make a way to it. The fertility of his inven- 
tion respecting such matters is something mar- 
vellous. But it utterly fails when applied to 
the effort to ascertain the moral order of the 
world. Chamber's. 

15-19. As the preceding verses (1-14) ex- 
pressed the idea that there was no “‘ place’’ of 
wisdom where men could find it and from which 
they could bring it forth, these verses express 
the idea that it can be acquired by no price 
which men can offer for it. It is altogether 
unattainable. Vs. 20-22 declare this explicitly. 
A. B. D. 

16. It is doubtful what gem is meant by that 
which we translate the onyx ; the epithet pre- 
cious, as Schultens remarks, gives a distinction 
to it, which the onyx, a sort of agate, does not 
merit. The Chaldee interpreter renders it 
beryls. The beryl of the ancients was a trans- 
parent gem of a sea-green color. The sapphire 
is of a beautiful sky-blue. Some will have the 
Hebrew word to signify the rudy ; others the 
carbuncle, which is a stone of the ruby kind, very 
rare, and of a rich, glowing blood color. Scott. 

20-22. Whence then cometh wis- 
dom, The declared failure of the quest 
through all the world suggests this inquiry. It 
is too precious to be foregone, and yet a search 
over the whole world and into its most secret 
recesses fails to discover it. Another realm, the 
unseen underworld, is next questioned, and 
Destruction (Abaddon, the Destroyer) and 
Death, the custodian of those dark domains, re- 
spond that they have heard of it, but only in 
unintelligible rumors—they cannot tell what it 
is nor where it may be found. Curry. 

22. By a grand personification Job summons 
the abyss (Abaddon) and Death to bear witness. 
They have heard a rumor. Perhaps Job felt 
that some dim intimation of the great truth 
reached ‘‘ the spirits of the departed even in 
their state of imperfect consciousness,’’ but the 
thought is vague and dimly expressed. It may 
be that he simply means that the dead and the 
living are equally incapable of comprehending 
the wisdom of God. Cook..The words ‘‘ we 
have heard the report thereof’ ascribe neither 
a less nor a greater knowledge of wisdom to 

~Death than the living possess. Both are equally 
ignorant of it, and equally without it. As vs. 
18, 14 told how wisdom was nowhere to be 
found in the upper world, so v. 22 states that 
it is not to be found in the underworld. The 
process of exhaustion is complete ; wisdom is 
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in the place of the dead. ‘ 

23-27. Wisdom in this passage, as in other 
parts of Scripture where it is spoken of, is 
properly the ddea or conception lying behind or 
under the fixed order of the universe, the 
world-plan. This fixed order itself, with all its 
phenomena and occurrences, is nothing but God 
fulfilling Himself in many ways, but these ways 
may be reduced to one conception, and this is 
wisdom, which is thus conceived as a thing 
having an objective existence of its own. Nat- 
urally such an objective thing is apt to be per- 
sonified, and may be ‘‘seen,’’ ‘‘ established,”’ 
‘“ searched out,’’ and the like. In the same way 
the question may be put, Where is wisdom to 
be found ? and the answer given that it can be 
found nowhere. This question and answer 
merely mean that man cannot attain to ¢ntellect- 
ual apprehension of the idea of the universe, 
nor understand the principle underlying the 
phenomena and events of the world and human 
life. This wisdom can nowhere be found either 
by man or by any creature (v. 21), only by the 
Creator. God knoweth the place of it and is in 
possession of it, for He is the maker and up- 
holder of the universe with all its agencies. 
And He has assigned to man as /zs wisdom the 
fear of the Lord (v. 28). A. B.D. | 

23. As for wisdom, ‘‘ God understandeth the 
way thereof, and He knoweth the place there- 
of.’’ The seat of wisdom is, was, and ever has 
been, the bosom of God. It is He and He only 
before whose comprehensive gaze all worlds are 
spread out ; the world of nature in all the rich- 
ness of its variety, the world of providence in 
all the intricacies of its counsels, the world of 
grace in all the profoundness of its depths. 
The subtlest powers of nature are His creation, 
and under His control. The deep designs which 
regulate the administration of events are the 
offspring of His mind. The great works of 
grace, redemption, sanctification, glorification, 
are all the result of His immediate agency. 
E. M. G. 

24, This does not mean merely that He is 
omniscient, but that, as Creator, He has univer- 
sal oversight of the work of His hands. All 
sprang from Him, and is, therefore, under His 
inspection and control. This is illustrated by 
two examples set forth in vs. 25, 26. Cham- 
bers.—The winds and “ waters’’ are exam- | 
ples taken to represent all of the agencies and 
forces of creation. These were and continue 
all weighed and measured, adjusted and directed 
by God, A, B.D. 
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25. In the still atmosphere there slumbers | ther, that very integrity has been to Job for in- 


amazing power; it has a weight, or substan- 
tiality, by which it upholds the clouds or the 
waters ; and there is in its movements a force 
which is appalling when in tempest it rushes 
hither and thither, distributing desolation and 
death. In that silent process by which the 
clouds are uplifted, there is put forth in a single 
year a weight or an amount of force that is al- 
most incredible; it has been calculated by 
Arago as greater than the united strength of all 
the nations of the earth if put forth for twenty 
thousand years. W. Fraser. 

Nothing sensible is to us more unaccountable 
than the wind ; but God gives it out by weight, 
wisely ordering both from what point it shall 
blow and with what strength. The waters of 
the sea and the rain waters He both weighs and 
measures ; allotting the proportion of every 
tide and every shower. A great and constant 
communication there is between clouds and 
seas, the waters above the firmament and those 
under it; vapors go up, rains come down, air 
is condensed into water, water rarefied into air ; 
but the great God keeps an exact account of all 
the stock with which this trade is carried on for 
the public benefit, and sees that none of it be 
lost. Now if in these things Providence be so 
exact, how much more in dispensing frowns 
and favors, rewards and punishments to the 
children of men according to the rules of 
equity! H. 

2s, And unto man He said. This 
ordinance in regard to man is also considered 
contemporary with creation; then God saw 
and searched out wisdom, and at the same time, 
as suitable to man’s place, He ordained for him 
his wisdom, which is the fear of the Lord and 
to depart from evil. The wisdom spoken of 
throughout the chapter is a possession of God 
alone ; it is His who is Creator ; man has a wis- 
dom also, which is that of the creature, to fear 
the Lord. A. B. D. 

It is to be remarked that Job thus uncon- 
sciously sets the seal upon his own triumph. 
His character is described by God Himself 
(chap. 1) as ‘‘ one that feareth God and depart- 
eth from evil.’’ The Hebrew has the same 
word in both places. Cook. 

These are just what Job sta.ted with (chap. 
1), but they have reached a significance far be- 
yond what they had then. He has tested and 
maintained them through the fiercest fires of 
struggle and affliction ; and not only has he 
proved them true, but he has defined as never 
before what it involves to fear God and shun 
evil—even all that Satan doubted of him, Fur- 





sight into the deeps of things; the faith that 
was born of his loyalty to what was holy and 
loving has indeed proved itself ‘‘ understand- 
ing.’ This, then, is the highest expression of 
Job’s vindication. Thus Job, the man perfect 
and upright, who feared God and shunned evil, 
has not only answered Satan’s question, but 
solved for every man the problem of life. His 
solution is not new, nor does it contradict the 
wise precepts of the friends. And yet it és 
new ; for it comes now with a whole world of 
fact and experience behind it, reporting that in 
the most searching trial this rule of life has 
stood the test. To fear God and shun evil is 
wisdom, in spite of the affliction that righteous- 
ness suffers, in spite of the prospered wicked- 
ness that is rampant in the world. And in the 
deepest sense, too, the solution does contradict, 
if not the friends’ words, yet the friends’ whole 
false attitude toward God ; for with Job to fear 
God and shun evil is not to fear and shun ap- 
pearances, or to trim the sails according to the 
way in which the breeze of God’s favor seems 
for the time to set ; it is to be true to the soul’s 
ideal of the godlike in scorn of consequence. 
They say Job was impatient. If patience 
means holding one consistent mind through a 
hard experience, and if patience has her perfect 
work in believing and enduring, was he impa- 
tient? J. F. G. 

The fear of the Lord. Higher than all 
knowledge of natural things is that which has 
God Himself for its object, and which defines 
man’s relations to Him. Everywhere in His 
self-manifestation God is teaching man what 
are his spiritual relations toward his Maker and 
Keeper ; and the disposition of mind in which 
man must apprehend God is expressed by the 
word fear. The idea of the apprehension of 
danger, though not wholly wanting, is subordi. 
nated to higher and better sentiments, including 
faith and trust warmed and elevated into love 
and active devotion, with a corresponding re- 
pulsion from all moral evil. Curry.—tThe 
fear of the Lord is the spring and summary of 
all religion. There is a slavish fear of God 
springing from hard thoughts of Him, which is 
contrary to religion (Matt. 25 : 24). There is a 
selfish fear of God springing from dreadful 
thoughts of Him, which may be a good step 
toward religion (Acts 9:5). But there is a 
filial fear of God springing from great and high 
thoughts of Him, which is the life and soul of 
all religion. And wherever this reigns in the 
heart it will appear by a constant care to depart 
from evil (Prov. 16 : 6). This is essential to re- 
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ligion ; we must first cease to do evil or we shall 
never learn to do well. H. 

Instead of the solution of the problem of the 
universe, God has given to man what is far bet- 
ter, the guiding principle of life, the key to use- 
fulness and happiness. 


** And unto man He said, 
Behold, the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom ; 
And to depart from evil is understanding.’’ 


What a world of significance lies in these lines ! 
“« The fear,’’ not of the deist’s God, not of the 
agnostic’s force, not of any humanly invented 
Deity, but “‘ of the Lord’’—Jehovah, the eter- 
nal and self-existent One, who has made Him- 
self known to men, not only by His works, but 
also by His Word, the revealed God of the Scrip- 
tures. For this Being man is to cherish fear, 
not terror, but reverence, the happy compound 
of submission and fear, such as is expressed in 
the address of the Lord’s Prayer which unites 
the tenderness of a father with the majesty of 
one enthroned in heaven, or in the preface to 
the Decalogue, where we are taught to feel awe 
toward the Creator as Jehovah our God, and at 
the same time grateful love to Him as the one 
who brought us out of the house of bondage. 
This is religion, the bond which unites with the 
unseen and eternal, the principle which intro- 
duces the supernatural into the sphere of the 
natural, the mighty spiritual force which alone 
can supply the needs of the human soul. Prop- 
erly understood, the fear of the Lord covers the 
whole sphere of human life, and takes in every 
relation that man can hold. 

And to depart from evil is under- 
standing. The negative form of the state- 
ment is owing, doubtless, to the character of 
man as sinful and fallen. Prone ag he is by 
nature and practice to follow that which is evil, 
naturally the precept to him takes the prohibi- 
tory form found in the Decalogue. To depart 
from evil, is to revolutionize a man’s whole 
course and character. It takes in thought, 
word, and deed. It comprehends all relations 
—domestic, social, civil, and ecclesiastical. It 
extends from the dawn of conscious moral 
agency to the last expiring breath. Nor is it 
possible to depart from evil without in the very 
act following that which is good, and so fulfil- 
ling one’s whole duty. Chambers. 

The world gives the name of wisdom to many 
higher and lower manifestations of intellectual 
foresight and practical sense, but Scripture sees 
in it nothing save one single law of life: ‘The 
fear of the Lord, that is wisdom ; and to depart 
from evil is understanding.”’ Some one may 
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say, Is any knowledge worth the attainment 
save the one knowledge which is wisdom? 
The answer is, To the true Christian every 
school will be a school of Christ.’ On the ample 
leaf of knowledge, whether it be rich with the 
secrets of nature or with the spoils of time, we 
will read no name save the name of God. To 
seek for knowledge where it is possible is the 
clear duty of man ; to win it is the gift of God. 
Knowledge apart from wisdom is like a vesti- 
bule dissevered from its temple, but it may, on 
the other hand, be the worthy vestibule of that 
sacred shrine. Knowledge is a vain thing only 
when it is sought out of unworthy motives and 
applied to selfish ends; but it becomes noble 
and glorious when it is desired solely for man’s 
benefit and consecrated wholly to God’s praise. 
Farrar. 

Our faith is more precious in His eyes than 
our knowledge. By being left unacquainted 
with the secrets of the Divine wisdom in some 
things, we are in the better position for glorify- 
ing His wisdom in all things. If we cannot see 
the reason of His doings we are yet enabled, 
from what we do know, to conclude that the 
Lord is holy in all His ways, and righteous in 
all His works ; and in this confidence can rest 
content, happy, waiting in the posture that best 
becomes a believer, and which honors Him 
more than any amount of knowledge of His 
high secrets which He could bestow upon us. 
We know the whole counsel of God concerning 
faith and repentance ; concerning eternal life, 
and the way into it; concerning the whole 
mystery of Christ crucified. All this—all that 
concerns our salvation, has been made open and 
plain tous. Is not this enough? Kitto. 





In the Book of Job mention is made of kings, 
princes, nobles, judges, merchants, waztriors, 
travellers, and slaves. The pen of iron had be- 
gun to engrave inscriptions upon rocks; the 
mining shaft was sunk for gold and silver ; and 
palaces that had been built for kings and nobles 
had fallen into ruin. Astronomy had begun to 
acquaint men with the heavenly bodies, and 
many of the stars and constellations had re- 
ceived well-known names. Altogether, the 
state of civilization was highly advanced. The 
more closely we study those early times, the 
more erroneous appears the opinion, that man 
began his career as a savage, and gradually 
worked his way up to refinement and civiliza- 
tion. The reverse of this is nearer the truth. 
““God made man upright’’—civilized and re- 
fined, as well as intelligent and holy ; but as 
man departed from God, he lost these early 
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blessings. Sometimes a considerable degree of 
refinement has been reached by other paths ; 
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that which has come with true religion—with 
the pure knowledge and simple worship of the 


bus by far the richest and best civilization is | one true God. W. G. B. 
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1 Awd Job again took up his parable, and 
said, 
2 Oh that I were as in the months of old, 
As in the days when God watched over me ; 
3 When his lamp shined upon my head, 
And by his light I walked through dark- 
ness ; 
4 As I was in the ripeness of my days, 
When the secret of God was upon my tent ; 
5 When the Almighty was yet with me, 
And my children were about me ; 
6 When my steps were washed with butter, 
And the rock poured me out streams of oil ! 
7 When I went forth to the gate unto the city, 
When I prepared my seat in the street, 
8 The young men saw me and hid themselves, 
And the aged rose up and stood ; 
9 The princes refrained talking, 
And laid their hand on their mouth ; 
10 The voice of the nobles was hushed, 
And their tongue cleaved to the roof of their 
mouth. 
11 For when the ear heard me, then it blessed 
me ; 
And when the eye saw me, it gave witness 
unto me: 
12 Because I delivered the poor that cried, 
The fatherless also, that had none to help 
him. 
13 The blessing of him that was ready to perish 
came upon me: 
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Jos having declared fully the principles by 
which he is guided in his consideration of God’s 
government, reverts to a pathetic description 
of his present misery contrasted with his former 
happiness. The style of the rest of his dis- 
course differs somewhat from that of the pre- 
ceding portions ; while it is equally conspicu- 
ous for power, conciseness, beauty, and copious- 
ness of illustration, it is clearer, and flows in a 
more equable and limpid current; it is as 
though the storm-clouds are broken, and things 
stand out in their true light and just propor- 
tions, now that the struggles of contending emo- 


And I caused the widow’s heart to sing for 
joy. 
14 I put on righteousness, and it clothed me : 
My justice was as a robe and a diadem. 
15 I was eyes to the blind, 
And feet was I to the lame. 
16 I was a father to the needy : 
And the cause of him that I knew not I 
searched out. 
17 And I brake the jaws of the unrighteous, 
And plucked the prey out of his teeth. 
18 Then I said, I shall die in my nest, 
And I shall multiply my days as the sand : 
19 My root is spread out to the waters, 
And the dew lieth all night upon my branch : 
20 My glory is fresh in me, 
And my bow is renewed in my hand. 
21 Unto me men gave ear, and waited, 
And kept silence for my counsel. 
22 After my words they spake not again ; 
And my speech dropped upon them. 
23 And they waited for me as for the rain ; 
And they opened their mouth wide as for 
the latter rain. 
24 I laughed on them, when they had no con- 
fidence, 
And the light of my countenance they cast 
not down. 
25 I chose out their way, and sat as chief, 
And dwelt as a king in the army, 
As one that comforteth the mourners. 


tions are passing away. Job does not, indeed, 
and cannot, comprehend the cause of his calam- 
ities, or reconcile them with what he could con- 
jecture of the Almighty by whose hand they 
are inflicted ; but he sees them as they are ; the 
present and the past are before him; and 
though he cannot formally express a hope, for 
which he has no sure objective grounds, yet the 
tone of his pleading with God indicates a deep 
under-current of pious feeling, while the com- 
plete and exhaustive examination of a life 
which has been passed in the faithful discharge 
of duty and in abstinence from all forms of 
wilful sin, cannot but impart some comfort and 
suggest some hope, or at least some prepara- 
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tion for hope to a conscience singularly free 
from offence. Cook. 

Chaps. 29-31. Job takes a comprehensive 
survey of his mysterious history as a whole. 
First, looking back with pathetic regret upon 
his former days, when his children were about 
him and he was prosperous and honored among 
men (chap. 29); second, contrasting with this 
happier past his present abasement, the con- 
tempt in which he is held by the lowest of 
mankind, and the mysterious afflictions of God 
upon him (chap. 80) ; and third, protesting that 
this affliction had come upon him for no sin of 
which he had been guilty ; and ending with 
the impassioned cry that God would make 
known to him the charge which He has against 
him (chap. 31). A. B. D. 

Chap. 29. In chap. 28 Job’s thought of 
God’s ineffable wisdom came from the contem- 
plation of his own mysterious sufferings, bring- 
ing him to the grand conclusion, that it is man’s 
wisdom to believe and adore when he cannot 
understand. This high train of thought carries 
him for a season out of and above himself. 
Such a pitch, however, cannot be sustained, 
and so he comes down again to his own sor 
rows, his ever smarting pains, and that leads to 
the contemplation of former happiness, which 
the same unsearchable wisdom had so bounti- 
fully bestowed upon him. This is far from 
being an unnatural transition, although it is 
emotional rather than logical. It may be said, 
too, that the descent, if we may call it such, is 
all the more pathetic, as thus succeeding a medi- 
tation so glorious and profound. 7. Lewis. 

In this chapter we have a description of the 
life of a great chieftain, no mere sheikh of a 
nomad tribe, but the prince cf a state in which 
civilization had made considerable progress, 
and laws were administered with intelligence 
and care. The points which he enumerates are 
important for their bearing on the date of the 
work ; they belong to an early age, and are en- 
tirely free from allusions to habits or institu- 
tions of later origin, from aught that can remind 
us of Judah under the successors of David. 
Cook. 

A pathetic picture of Job's former prosperity 
and respect. 'The passage has these parts: First 
(vs. 2-10), a sorrowful review of the happiness 
of former days, in which the things that made 
up this happiness, now departed, are enumer- 
ated: God's keeping of him (v. 2), His light 
upon his path (v. 3), and His intimacy and pro- 
tection over his tent (v. 4) ; the presence of his 
children about him (v. 5); the prosperity, al- 
most more than natural, that flowed in upon 
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him in ways unsought (v. 6); and above all the 
respect and reverence paid him by his fellow- 
citizens, as he sat in their council and went 
among them (vs. 7-10). This last is the great 
thought that fills the chapter and forms the 
contrast to the wretchedness and the contempt 
from the meanest of mankind which he now 
endures (chap. 80) ; second (vs. 11-17), the rea- 
son of this universal reverence of men for him 
—his benevolence and impartial justice ; third 
(vs. 18-20), an almost involuntary reference to 
his calm and sure outlook into the future amid 
this universal respect ; fourth (vs. 21-25), after 
which the great thought of the passage, his 
high place among men and the delight which 
his benevolent intercourse with them was to 
him, again rushes into his mind. A. B. D. 

1. It would seem that when Job had brought 
his discourse to the point which forms the close 
of the last chapter, he again paused to see if 
any of the friends were disposed to speak. But 
as none answered, he proceeded ; for at the be- 
ginning of this chapter we again meet with the 
unusual formula, ‘‘ And Job again took up his 
parable.’’ The interval may have been of some 
duration, during which he appears to have been 
musing deeply on his former prosperity and 
happiness, and on the contrast to it which his 
present condition offered. The influence of 
these thoughts is seen when he again speaks. 
His speech is full of lingering regrets over the 
pleasant memories of his past estate, of which 
he gives a most eloquent description, replete 
with natural touches of pathos and tenderness. 
It marks the character of the man, that so far 
from being alienated from loving sympathies 
with his kind by the miseries he had suffered 
and the injurious treatment to which he had 
been exposed, he looks back with peculiar 
pleasure upon the good which in better days 
his wealth and influence enabled him to accom- 
plish. Kitto. 

2-9. He refers it all to God as the author and 
upholder thereof. It was His light that shone 
upon him, and by which he walked through 
darkness. The secret of the Lord is with them 
that fear Him (Psalm 25 : 14), and this was upon 
Job’s tabernacle. God showed him that in His 
covenant which is hidden from the men of the 
world, and revealed unto the children of light. 
There are some fine touches of pathos in this 
retrospective description of what he was when 
his children were about him, and he was sur- 
rounded by the homage and respect of all who 
knew him. The exuberance of his wealth is 
expressed under the figure of ‘‘ the rock pour- 
ing out rivers of oil.’’ In Syria and Arabia the 
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olive abounds in rocky places. One of God’s 
blessings on Jacob was, that ‘‘ He made him 
suck honey out of the rock, and oil out of the 
flinty rock.’’ We have here a most eloquent 
representation of the universal esteem in which 
Job was held—of the awe which his presence 
inspired among the young, and the reverence 
that was called forth from the aged. T. C. 

2. Months of old. Job looks back to his 
lost happiness as toa thing long since passed 
away ; it is lost ina mist of blinding sorrow. 
When God watched over me. Job 
never omits to refer all to God. It is the habit, 
or, as old logicians say, the form of his mind ; 
it belongs to his inmost nature. Cook. 

That he had comfort in his God was the chief 
thing he rejoiced in in his prosperity, as the 
spring of it and the sweetness of it ; that he had 
the favor of God and the tokens of that favor. 
He makes the same acknowledgment that David 
does (Psalm 30:7), Thou, by Thy favor, hast 
made my mountain stand strong. A gracious 
soul delights in God’s smiles, not in the smiles 
of this world. 

3. God’s candle shined upon his head—that is, 
God lifted up the light of His countenance upon 
him, gave him the assurances and relishes of 
His love. Such abundant satisfaction did Job 
take in the Divine favor, that by the light of 
that he walked through darkness ; that guided 
him in his doubts, comforted him in his griefs, 
bare him up under his burdens, and helped 
him through all his difficulties. Those that are 
interested in the favor of God and know how 
to value it can, by the light of that, walk cheer- 
fully and comfortably through all the darkness 
of this vale of tears. That puts gladness into 
the heart, enough to balance the grievances of 
this present time. 

4. The secret of God was upon my tabernacle 
—that is, when God conversed freely with him, 
as one bosom friend with another. The secret 
of the Lord is said to be with them that fear 
Him, for He shows them that in His covenant 
which others see not (Psalm 25 : 14). God com- 
municates His favor and grace to His people, 
and receives the returns of their devotion in a 
way secret to the world. H. 

5. The blessed fellowship of Eloah, indicat- 
ing familiarity, confiding, unreserved inter- 
course, ruled over his tent ; the Almighty was 
still with him, protecting and blessing him ; 
and his children were round about him. D. 

My children were about me. He 
must be made of hard stuff who hears not in 
these words the echo of a sigh. The sentiment 
is exquisitely tender. He could not bear to 
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dwell upon it—nor need we do s0 : it is a most 
intelligible stroke of natural emotion. itt. 
——When our children are children we should 
really have them “‘ about us.’? When our chil- 
dren are about us we should consider, with Job, 
that we are prosperous. When our children 
are about us we should tend them very care- 
fully, and train them up in the way they should 
go. When our children are about us we should 
be careful not only to teach them, but to learn 
the lessons which they can teach us. These 
lessons are taught in no other school so well. 
When our children are about us we should an- 
ticipate the time when, as in the case of the 
patriarch, they will all be away. Many a Job 
stands amid the relics of the past, looking back, 
and plaintively or thankfully recalling the days 
when the children were about him. Well, but 
look forward. Antedate the time. Anticipate 
the inevitable severance and work for the for- 
mation of the deeper, the immortal union. If 
you have wealth—heart property—in these chil- 
dren, as children, know it now ; for the riches 
will ‘“‘make to themselves wings, and flee 
away.’ If you have nurture to give them, 
suitable to their tenderness, preparation for 
their strength, give it now; in a little while 
they will be too hard and strong in nature’s 
growth to take it. If there are lessons which 
the Master would have you learn of them while 
they are yet young, and which they cannot 
teach, nor you learn of them when they are 
older, then learn the lessons now, for soon the 
little faces will be seen no more at your table, 
the patter of the little feet heard no more in 
yourrooms. A. Raleigh. 

7. Job, a rich landowner, probably did not 
live in the city, but on his estate that adjoined 
it. He took part, however, in all the life of 
the city, and sat in the council that guided its 
affairs. The “‘ gate’’ is spoken of as the place 
where the council or assembly of the town met. 
Such a “‘ gate’’ is usually a building of consid- 
erable size, like an arcade, and hence it is spoken 
of here as an independent edifice by or beside the 
city. A. B. D— Judgment was administered 
in the gate, the place of concourse, to which 
every man might have a free access ; that every 
one who would might be a witness to all that 
was said and done ; and that, when judgment 
was given against the guilty, others might hear 
and fear. H. 

11-25. It was not his wealth alone which 
procured for him all this consideration ; his 
goodness, more than his greatness, had to do 
with it. He was the object of a general and 
grateful benediction because of his kindness to 
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the poor and those who were ready to perish. 
There was a moral reverence awarded to him, 
not for his humanity alone, but also for his 
justice —he sat on the seat of judgment, where 
he searched out the cause that was brought be- 
fore him and redressed the wrongs of the in- 
jured. In the days of his affluence and high 
reputation it was not his worth only, but his 
wisdom that drew upon him the general confi- 
dence and respect of the community—men kept 
silence at his counsel, and after his words spake 
not again. And he not only spoke to them with 
the weight of an adviser, but with the authority 
of a king. He chose out their way and sat 
amongst them as a chief among his subjects— 
“and the light of his countenance they cast not 
down.’’ It was not undervalued as the famil- 
iarity is which breeds contempt ; but his notice 
and smile conferred a felt distinction on those 
to whom he gave them. Altogether, he pre- 
sents us with a striking picture of the eleva- 
tion and glory to which God had raised him. 
iM Or 

11-14. He valued himself by the care he 
took of those that were least able to help them- 
selves—the poor and the needy, the widows and 
the fatherless, the blind and lame, who could 
not be supposed either to merit his favor or 
ever to be in a capacity to recompense it. He 
valued himself by the conscience he made of 
justice and equity in all his proceedings ; his 
friends had unjustly censured him as an op- 
pressor: ‘‘So far from that,’’ says he, “‘ that 
I always made it my business to maintain and 
support right.’’ He devoted himself to the ad- 
ministration of justice. I put on righteousness, 
and it clothed me—that is, he had an habitual 
disposition to execute justice, and put on a fixed 
resolution to do it. H. 

14, This beautiful figure is common in He- 
brew and in Arabic poetry. The robes of state 
worn on such occasions by judges and chief- 
tains were thus regarded as a symbol or repre- 
sentation of the clothing of righteousness ; the 
man is lost in the judge ; all private, selfish feel- 
ings are covered over, forgotten, and buried. 
The two clauses are no mere tautology. Job 
put on righteousness, that was his free act, and 
it in return clung to him, became at once a per- 
manent habit anda glorious ornament. Déa- 
dem, %.e., the turban of costly shawls wound 
_Yound the head ; a primeval custom. Cook. 
Job clothed himself with righteousness, so that 
as a man he was lost in the justice that clothed 
him ; and justice clothed itself in him—he, on 
the other hand, was justice become a person. 
A. B,D. 
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Where silence against false imputations may 
be interpreted a confession, there the protesta- 
tion of a man’s own innocency is ever just, and 
sometimes necessary. When others do us open 
wrong it is not vanity, but charity, to do our- 
selves open right ; and whatsoever appearance 
of folly or vain boasting there is in so doing, 
they are chargeable with all that compel us 
thereunto, and not we. ‘‘I am become a fool 
in glorying,”’ saith Paul, ‘“‘ ye have compelled 
me”’ (2 Cor. 12:11). It was neither pride nor 
passion in Job, but such a compulsion as this 
that made him so often in this book proclaim 
his own righteousness. Bishop Sanderson. 

15, 16, From speaking of rendering simply 
right and justice without respect of persons, 
Job next refers to acts of beneficence—to the 
blind, the lame, the needy, and the shrinking 
sufferers that-avoid notoriety. To care for the 
stranger was reckoned an especial duty among 
the Orientals. Job, without specifically de- 
fending himself against Eliphaz’s uncharitable 
and unjust imputations (chap. 22), answers 
them by appealing to the facts, which could 
not be denied. Instead of oppressing the needy 
and helpless, he had been their constant friend 
and benefactor. Curry. 

16. The cause of him whom I 
knew not. Not merely the poor about him, 
to whom he might feel that he owed help, but 
even strangers who had a cause that needed un- 
ravelling he aided by his wisdom and justice. 
A. B.D. 

iv. The picture is that of hardened and 
heartless tyrants and oppressors (especially un- 
righteous judges seem to be here meant), who 
are compared to ravening beasts of prey, from 
whose teeth the prey must be rescued. The 
figure of breaking the jaw is forceful and well 
suited to the purpose of indicating the only 
proper method of dealing with such miscreants. 
Curry. As an advocate Job won the cause ; 
then as chief he enforces the sentence ; he is ad- 
vocate, judge, sheriff, and executioner ; a neces- 
sary and effective combination of offices in an 
imperfectly organized community. Cook. 

24, ‘‘ I laughed on them, when they had no 

confidence, 
And the light of my countenance they 
cast not down.”’ ‘ 

Job, with his broader insight and more capa- 
ble counsel, smiled on those who were perplexed 
and despondent ; what seemed insurmountable 
difficulty or threatened disaster to them, seemed 
to him a thing easy to overcome and nothing 
to create alarm ; while, on the other hand, the 
despondency of others was never able to cloud 
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the cheerfulness of his countenance, so full was 
his mind of resource. 

25. A concluding picture of the joy which 
he had in the fellowship of men, and how they 
recognized his worth and set him as a king 
among them, and yet how he with his high ad- 
vantages and great wealth felt toward them, 
‘being among them as one that comforteth the 
mourning. A. B. D. 


The Book of Job is among the oldest books 
in the world ; and for this reason alone it would 
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be of great value and interest for its pictures of 
primitive society in Arabia, and as a repository 
of early thought upon nature and the problems 
of life. The venerable patriarch, with his vast 
possessions, his large family, his numerous ret- 
inue, yet living in a grand simplicity, and 
more honored for his virtue than his wealth ; 
the protector of the poor, the friend of the 
widow and the fatherless, the judge of the 
city, ‘‘unto whom men gave ear, and waited, 
and kept silence at his counsel’’—such a pic- 
ture is unsurpassed by Homer for vivid beauty. 
Us ba de 
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1 Bur now they that are younger than I have | 14 As through a wide breach they come: 


me in derision, 
Whose fathers I disdained to set with the 
dogs of my flock. 
2 Yea, the strength of their hands, whereto 
should it profit me? 
Men in whom ripe age is perished. 
83 They are gaunt with want and famine ; 
They gnaw the dry ground, in the gloom of 
wasteness and desolation. 
4 They pluck salt-wort by the bushes ; 
And the roots of the broom are their meat. 
5 They are driven forth from the midst of 
men 
They cry after them as after a thief. 
6 In the clefts of the valleys must they dwell, 
In holes of the earth and of the rocks. 
4 Among the bushes they bray ; 
Under the nettles they are gathered together. 
8 They are children of fools, yea, children of 
base men ; 
They were scourged out of the land. 
9 And now I am become their song, 
Yea, I am a byword unto them. 
10 They abhor me, they stand aloof from me, 
And spare not to spit in my face. 
411 For he hath loosed his cord, and afflicted 
me, 
And they have cast off the bridle before me. 
12 ‘Upon my right hand rise the rabble ; 
They thrust aside my feet, 
And they cast up against me their ways of 
destruction. 
13 They mar my path, 
They set forward my calamity, 
Even men that have no helper. 


In the midst of the ruin they roll themselves 
upon me. 
15 Terrors are turned upon me, 
They chase mine honour as the wind ; 
And my welfare is passed away as a cloud. 
16 And now my soul is poured out within me ; 
Days of affliction have taken hold upon me. 
17 In the night season my bones are pierced in 
me, 
And the pains that gnaw me take no rest. 
18 By the great force of my disease is my gar- 
ment disfigured : 
It bindeth me about as the collar of my coat. 
19 He hath cast me into the mire, 
And I am become like dust and ashes. 
20 Icry unto thee, and thou dost not answer 
me: 
I stand up, and thou lookest at me. 
21 Thou art turned to be cruel to me: 
With the might of thy hand thou persecut- 
est me. 
22 Thou liftest me up to the wind, thou causest 
me to ride wpon it ; 
And thou dissolvest me in the storm. 
23 For I know that thou wilt bring me to 
death, 
And to the house appointed for all living. 
24 Surely against a ruinous heap he will not 
put forth his hand ; 
Though it be in his destruction, one may utter 
a cry because of these things. 
25:-Did not I weep for him that was in trou- 
ble? 
Was not my soul grieved for the needy ? 
26 When I looked for good, then evil came ; 
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And when I waited for light, there came 
darkness. 
27 My bowels boil, and rest not ; 
Days of affliction are come upon me. 
28 I go mourning without the sun: 
I stand up in the assembly, and ery for 
help. 


Tus chapter forms a contrast to chap. 29 ; 
and, as in that picture of Job’s past felicity the 
brightest part was the high respect he enjoyed 
among men—sitting as a prince in the midst of 
them—so in this, the darkest part is the con- 
tumely and indignity he suffers from the basest 
and most abject of mankind. Chap. 29 ended 
with a reference to his former high place among 
men, and the present chapter starts with the 
antithesis to this, the contempt in which the 
base-born races now hold him. The subjects 
touched upon in the chapter are the same as 
those in chap. 29, though they are pursued in 
the reverse order. A. B. D.—The two pic- 
tures, looked at in succession, show the changes 
to which the sufferer had been subjected, and 
of which he complained. Viewed in connec- 
tion with the harsh judgments of his friends, 
the comparison becomes Job’s apology for his 
impatience and the bitterness with which he 
arraigned God Himself. Ourry. 

Job’s last bitter outery. Formerly a prince 
among nobles he is now despised by the vilest 
of men (vs. 1-10); insults are heaped on him 
simply because he is afflicted of God (vs. 11-14), 
The afflictions reach him on all sides, from 
within and from without ; his soul is full of 
terrors and anguish, his body consumed and 
tortured, he is cast into the dust (vs. 15-19), 
The greatest of all miseries is that his prayers 
are still unheard, that Goa is cruel to him (vs. 
20-22). So he despairs of life (vs. 28, 24); yet 
Job had ever been compassionate and pitiful 
(v. 25), and looked for good and light (26), but 
is now reduced to bitter and ceaseless lamenta- 
tions (27-31). Cook. 

The section (vs. 1-14) appears to be a strong 
and spirited description of those villainous 
Arabs who, when Job was in his prosperity, had 
felt the severity of his justice and fled into the 
lurking-places of the desert. Upon the loss of 
his authority, these miscreants came to revenge 
themselves upon him by the most scurrilous 
abuse. In drawing their character he insists 
much on the misery of their habitation and way 

~of living, as circumstances very expressive of 

the turpitude and barbarity of their manners. 
Scott. 

41-15. Though no longer heated by the 
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29 I am a brother to jackals, 
And a companion to ostriches. 
30 My skin is black, and falleth from me, 
And my bones are burned with heat. 
31 Therefore is my harp turned to mourning, 
And my pipe into the voice of them that 
weep. 


strife of the conflict with his would-be comfort- 
ers, Job still persists in recognizing God as the 
cause of his sufferings. He has ‘loosed his 
cord’’—has afflicted him, and given loose reins 
to his adversaries. The miscreants at whose 
hands he suffers the insults of which he com- 
plains are the instruments of a higher hand. 
Curry. —Job had been in such a way given 
over to be mocked by the most wretched, be- 
cause God and the Divine powers which cause ca- 
lamity had delivered him over to the sume. For 
these are the principal subjects in vs. 11-14, not 
those miserable outcasts of human society just 
spoken of. Zéckler. 

15. Schultens observes that it is usual with 
the Arabian writers to compare hopes and 
promises which are not fulfilled, to a cloud 
which raises expectation of a plentiful shower, 
but is presently dispersed by the wind. In the 
parched country of Arabia we may see the pro- 
priety and force of this comparison. Scott. 

16, 17. Job now returns to the contempla- 
tion of his own wretchedness—his very soul is 
“poured out”—a figure strikingly expressive 
of the weakening, dissolving influence of deep 
and long-continued sorrow. He has become 
the helpless and unresisting subject of long-con- 
tinued afilictions which now thoroughly possegg 
him. Curry. 

18. Because the body is wasted away toa 
skeleton there is an end to the rich appearance 
and beautiful flow which the outer garments 
gain by the full and rounded forms of the 
limbs ; it falls down straight, in perpendicular 
folds, upon the wasted body, and contributes 
in no small degree to make him whom one 
formerly saw in all the fulness of health still 
less recognizable. Bindeth me is not merely 
the falling together of the outer garment which 
was formerly filled out by the members of the 
body, but its appearance when the sick man 
wraps himself in it ; then it girds him, fits close 
to him like his shirt collar, lying ‘round _ his 
shrivelled figure like the other about a thin 
neck, D, 

20. Job represents the Almighty as looking 


on calm and pitiless, when he stands holding : 


out his hands in prayer. Cook._—That God 
did not appear for him cut him to the heart 
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more than anything else. He addressed him- 
self to Him, but gained no grant ; appealed to 
Him, but gained no sentence; he was very 
importunate in his applications, but in vain. 
“Tory unto Thee as one in earnest, I stand up 
and cry, aS one waiting for an answer, but 
Thou hearest not, Thou regardest not, for any- 
thing I can perceive.’’ If our most fervent 
prayers bring not in speedy and sensible re- 
turns, we must not think it strange. Though 
the seed of Jacob did never seek in vain, yet 
they have often thought that they did. H. 

20-23. Here his feeling almost gets the 
mastery of the speaker, so that it is only with 
difficulty that he can restrain himself; the 
speaking of God changes into a direct address 
to Him. If after the first vain complaint he re- 
mains standing without getting calmer, if he 
waits therefore, then God resents it ; yea, be- 
comes a cruel, pursuing enemy, causes him, 
when he has been lifted up by violence to ride 
away and perish in the wind and storm, as if 
death had already seized him to carry him 
away. Hwald. Job thus retains the convic- 
tion which he has all along expressed, that his 
sufferings will only end with death. The abso- 
lute abandonment of all earthly hope was the 
real condition of his trial. It was important 
that it should be recorded here, in his last dis- 
course, immediately before his final vindication 
of his former life, and his determination under 
all circumstances to appeal to God Himself for 
judgment (31 : 35) and to hold fast to His right- 
eousness. Cook. 

23. Thou wilt bring me to death, 
{tis a solemn thought that, more surely than 
that any one of us will lie down to sleep to- 
night or rise from sleep to-morrow, each one of 
us will have to pass through, separately and 
alone, that act of dying, and that state of death, 
of which there is no one to tell us either the na- 
ture or the consequences. No one comes back 
from death to enlighten us as to its essence ; 
and if such a return were ordained for any, he 
could not make us understand ; he could not 
put us, in imagination or in knowledge, in the 
place which each one must occupy some day 
by actual experience. Such a prospect is seri- 
ous; only a fool can despise it. The fear of 
death is the natural feeling ; and from that fear 
grows (the apostle says) bondage. But if Christ 
has taken away our guilt ; has borne our sins 
and made an atonement for iniquity ; has pro- 
cured for us pardon from God, and love, and 
blessing, and eternal life ; and this by His own 
obedience unto death ; then the words are ful- 
filled which say that Christ is the Destroyer of 
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Death by His death ; by that death from which 
indeed He rose, but by that death wherein and 
whereby He bore and took away the sin of the 
world. C.J. VY. Death itself can do us no 
real prejudice ; on the contrary, we have reason 
to welcome it as a friend, because, when it 
beats down these tenements of clay in which we 
are lodged, or rather imprisoned upon earth, it 
only opens a passage for us into a far more com- 
modious and lasting habitation, where we shall 
possess the greatest riches, the highest honors, 
and the most transporting pleasures, without 
intermission and without end. R&R. Walker. 

24, Job characterizes himself as a heap of 
ruins, and, appealing to the Almighty, argues 
that against such a thing one does not stretch 
out a hostile hand ; neither does one derive ad- 
vantage to himself from another’s calamity. 
This sense fits into v. 25 very well—Job, so far 
from increasing misfortune which he saw, com- 
miserated and helped it. A. B. D. 

27. These expressions, in their literal mean- 
ing, describe the violent inward heat caused by 
his inflammatory disease. They may likewise 
include the ferment of his mind ever since his 
afflictions came upon him. Scott.——My bowels 
are made to bowl is an expression of violent men- 
tal agitation and suffering. A phrase of the 
same meaning occurs in Lam. 1: 20 and 2: 11, 
translated in the common version, my bowels are 
troubled (properly, are made to boil). Similar 
expressions occur in other ancient languages. 
The figure is a natural one, founded on the 
physical agitation and pain experienced in sea- 
sons of great mental anguish. (See Jer. 31 : 20.) 
Conant. 

81. This is Job’s last sorrowful lament be- 
fore the catastrophe. With what a delicate 
touch of the past is it that he makes this lament 
die away so melodiously. One hears the pro- 
longed vibration of its elegiac strains. The 
festive, joyous music is hushed ; the only tones 
are tones of sadness and lament—mesto, flebile. 
D. 

This long and painful enumeration of Job’s 
miseries comes in the right place ; after the dec- 
laration which shows the unshaken firmness of 
his convictions, and his deep sense of the abso- 
lute, though unsearchable wisdom of Him by 
whom he was afflicted ; and before his last com- 
plete vindication of his integrity. The outer 
gloom goes on increasing to the very end of his 
trial ; the exposure, shame, and ignominy, in- 
ward terrors, loathsome disease, unanswered 
prayer, certainty of near death, the nervous 
system wholly prostrate, all these in their com- 
bination give him not a momentary repose, and 
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draw from his heart reluctant, but unrestrained 
complainings, Satan has had his will, he has 
reached within the skin ; and though forbidden 
to take the life, he has done that which was 
sufficient to prove the result of a mortal trial, 
he has made Job feel that life was gone ; but 
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with all that he has not advanced one step 
toward real success; the deeper the sense of 
God’s alienation the more earnest are Job’s 
pleadings for a hearing ; he holds fast his in- 
tegrity, and far from renouncing God only seeks 
His presence. Cook. 
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1 I MADE a covenant with mine eyes ; 
How then should I look upon a maid ? 
2 For what 7s the portion from God above, 
And the heritage from the Almighty on 
high? 
3 Is it not calamity to the unrighteous, 
And disaster to the workers of iniquity ? 
4 Doth not he see my ways, 
And number all my steps ? 
5 If I have walked with vanity, 
And my foot hath hasted to deceit ; 
6 (Let me be weighed in an even balance, 
That God may know mine integrity ;) 
7 If my step hath turned out of the way, 
And mine heart walked after mine eyes, 
And if any spot hath cleaved to mine hands : 
8 Then let me sow, and let another eat ; 
Yea, let the produce of my field be rooted 
out. 
9 If mine heart have been enticed unto a 
woman, 
And I have laid wait at my neighbour’s 
door : 
10 Then let my wife grind unto another, 
And let others bow down upon her. 
11 For that were an heinous crime ; 
Yea, it were an iniquity to be punished by 
the judges : 
12 For it is a fire that consumeth unto Destruc- 
tion, 
And would root out all mine increase. 
13 If I did despise the cause of my manservant 
or of my maidservant, 
When they contended with me: 
14 What then shall I do when God riseth up? 
And when he visiteth, what shall I answer 
him? 
15 Did not he that made me in the womb make 
him ? 
And did not one fashion us in the womb ? 
16 If I have withheld the poor from their desire, 
Or have caused the eyes of the widow to 
fail ; 


17 Or have eaten my morsel alone, 
And the fatherless hath not eaten thereof ; 
*8 (Nay, from my youth he grew up with me 
as with a father, 
And her have I guided from my mother’s 
womb ;) 
19 If I have seen any perish for want of cloth- 
ing, 
Or that the needy had no covering ; 
20 If his loins have not blessed me, 
And if he were not warmed with the fleece 
of my sheep ; 
21 If I have lifted up my hand against the 
fatherless, 
Because I saw my help in the gate : 
22 Then let my shoulder fall from the shoulder 
blade, 
And mine arm be broken from the bone. 
23 For calamity from God was a terror to me, 
And by reason of his excellency I could do 
nothing. 
24 If I have made gold my hope, 
And have said to the fine gold, Thou art 
my confidence ; 
25 If I rejoiced because my wealth was great, 
And because mine hand had gotten much ; 
26 If I beheld the sun when i: shined, 
Or the moon walking in brightness ; 
27 And my heart hath been secretly enticed, 
And my mouth hath kissed my hand : 
28 This also were an iniquity to be punished 
by the judges : 
For I should have lied to God that is above. 
29 If I rejoiced at the destruction of him that 
hated me, 
Or lifted up myself when evil found him ; 
30 (Yea, I suffered not my mouth to sin 
By asking his life with a curse ;) 
31 If the men of my tent said not, 
Who can find one that hath not been filled | 
with his meat ? 
32 The stranger did not lodge in the street 5 
But I opened my doors to the traveller ; 
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33 If like Adam I covered my transgressions, 
By hiding mine iniquity in my bosom ; 
34 Because I feared the great multitude, 
And the contempt of families terrified me, 
So that I kept silence, and went not out of 
the door— 
35 Oh that I had one to hear me! 
(Lo, here is my signature, let the Almighty 
answer me ;) 
And that I had the indictment which mine 
adversary hath written ! 
36 Surely I would carry it upon my shoulder ; 
I would bind it unto me as a crown. 


In picturesqueness and force this passage is 
remarkable. Virtues and vices breathe and 
move. Job does not mention chastity and lust 
by name; but declares that he has made a 
league with his eyes, as two persons enter into 
a covenant for some common end. He does 
not speak of benevolence ; but of warming the 
poor man with the fleece of his lambs. Nor of 
superstition ; but of kissing his hand to the 
moon. A complete system of ethics is pre- 
sented in a series of pictures, each of which is 
simple and clear-cut. Gilbert. 

As Job is unable to discover any connection 
between these deepest afflictions and that well- 
founded hope of his earlier life save in the sup- 
position of his personal sin, there is nothing left 
for him, in his present intensified longing for 
deliverance, except at the close to protest most 
solemnly his innocence. Hwald.——This chap- 
ter contains Job’s last and strongest assevera- 
tions of righteousness, a kind of solemn testi- 
mony which is to be lifted up before God, to be 
seen and judged. J. F. G. 

Job concludes the whole series of discourses 
with a solemn protestation of his integrity in 
all relative duties. The points which he selects 
belong altogether to natural religion, or rather 
to religion as it was understood and practised 
by the patriarchs, without a single reference or 
allusion to the specific institutions of Israel. 
He dwells in succession upon inward purity 
and integrity (vs. 1-11) ; upon equity in dealing 
with dependants (vs. 18-15) ; upon compassion 
to the poor and destitute (vs. 16-23); upon 
freedom from covetousness, from the pride of 
wealth (vs. 24, 25), and from the earliest form 
of false religion (vs. 26-28), upon superiority 
to envious and malignant feelings (vs. 29, 30) ; 
upon liberality to neighbors and to strangers 
(vs. 31, 82); upon honesty in confession of 
transgressions ; and winds up with a solemn 
call upon the Almighty to hear his protestation 
and to judge his cause, confident of a complete 
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37 I would declare unto him the number of my 
steps ; 
As a prince would I go near unto him. 
38 If my land cry out against me, 
And the furrows thereof weep together ; 
39 If I have eaten the fruits thereof without 
money, 
Or have caused the owners thereof to lose 
their life : 
40 Let thistles grow instead of wheat, 
And cockle instead of barley. 


The words of Job are ended. 


and triumphant vindication. A few words in 
conclusion, which may perhaps have been 
transposed by copyists, declare Job’s integrity 
in his relations as a great landowner. Exceed- 
ing interest attaches to this chapter as contain- 
ing a complete code of patriarchal morality. 
Cook. 

The chapter consists of a series of protesta- 
tions on the one hand, accompanied on the 
other by curses on himself if these protesta- 
tions of innocence are not true. Occasionally 
appeals are made to God to judge him ; and in 
some instances the considerations are stated 
which weighed with him and restrained him 
from the sins of which he protests his innocence. 
In Job’s present condition, when he now speaks 
some of these imprecations appear unsuitable. 
But we must consider that as he is reviewing 
his past life, his mind throws him back into the 
circumstances in which he was then living, and 
this brings before him the considerations and 
feelings which then weighed with him. The 
chapter falls into three sections: First (vs. 
1-12), Job clears himself of all those secret sen- 
sual desires of the heart which seduce men into 
shameful conduct ; second (vs. 13-23), he repu- 
diates all abuse of his power in reference to 
those inferior in rank, and all selfish indiffer- 
ence to the sufferings and wants of the unfortu- 
nate; third (vs. 24-40), he clears himself of 
every secret feeling that would be accounted 
dishonorable, whether in regard to men or 
God. A.B. D. 

1. Job prescribed a law to his eyes. Of all 
the senses Job singles out the finest, that 
through which the approaches of sensuality 
are most subtle and dangerous The declara- 
tion stands well-nigh alone in the Old Testa- 
ment and anticipates the saying of our Lord in 
Matt. 5:28. Cook.—Here, in the middle of 
the Old Testament, without the pale of the Old 
Testament law, we meet with just that moral 
strictness and depth with which the Preacher 
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on the mount opposes the spirit to the (mere) 
Jetter of the seventh commandment. D. 

The “‘ eye,’’ the lusts of which are frequently 
spoken of in Scripture, is the great inlet through 
which that which is without affects the heart 
and stirs evil desire. Job made a “‘ covenant”’ 
or agreement with his eyes, that they should 
obey his mind, or act always in harmony with 
his higher self. A.B. D.—Those that would 
keep their hearts pure must guard their eyes, 
which are both the outlets and inlets of un- 
cleanness. Hence we read of wanton eyes (Isa. 
3:16), and eyes full of adultery (2 Pet. 2: 14). 
The first sin began in the eye (Gen. 3: 6). 
What we must not meddle with, we must not 
lust after ; and what we must not lust after, 
we must not look at ; not the forbidden wealth 
(Prov. 23:5), not the forbidden wine (Prov. 
23: 31), not the forbidden woman (Matt. 5 : 28). 
H.—That sin may be avoided, we must avoid 
whatever leads to or occasions it. He that 
feareth burning must take heed of playing with 
fire. He that feareth drowning must keep out 
of deep water. He that feareth the plague 
must not go into an infected house. They do 
not avoid sin who present themselves to the op- 
portunities of it. Caryl. 

2. Uncleanness is a sin that forfeits all good 
and shuts us out from the hope of it. What 
portion of God is there from above? What bless- 
ing can impure sinners expect from the pure 
and holy God, or what token of His favor ? 

4. He not only sees, but takes notice; He 
counts all my steps, all my false steps. in the 
way of duty, all my by-steps into the way of 
sin. He not only sees our ways, but takes cog- 
nizance of our particular steps in these ways— 
every action, every motion. He keeps count 
of all because He will call us to account, will 
bring every work into judgment. God takes a 
more exact notice of us than we do of our- 
selves ; for who ever counted his own steps? 
Yet God counts them; let us therefore walk 
circumspectly. H. 

How inexpressibly great is that Being who 
penetrates at once the recesses and circumscribes 
within Himself the boundless ranges of crea- 
tion ; who pierces into the profound meditations 
of the most sublime intelligence above with the 
same ease that He discerns the wayward proj- 
ects of the child ; who knows equally the abor- 
tive imaginations and the wisest plans of every 
creature that ever has thought or ever will think 
throughout the realms of intellect! How won- 
derful that wisdom which conducts at the same 
moment the innumerable purposes of all Hig 
creatures, and whose own grand purpose is 
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equally accomplished by the failure or success 
of all the plans of all His creatures! Buck- 
minster. 

See how God occupies Himself in our affairs |! 
He informs Himself as to them all, and is not 
content till He has carried a searching gaze into 
every nook and corner of our history, and into 
the smallest particulars of our lives. He takes 
possession of all our secrets, uncovers all our 
hiding-places, insists on going with our feet, 
and even with our thoughts and feelings, on 
all their most private expeditions. He insists, 
too, on having an opinion on what He sees— 
making free to condemn or approve according 
to His finding of the facts. He will not only 
go with us wherever we go, and stay with us 
wherever we stay, bending on us an eye that 
never sleeps ; but He will, at every turn and in 
all companies, give us His advice, whether we 
ask it or not, whether we are willing to have it 
or not. Unasked, undesired, repulsed, it may 
be, He still takes it upon Him to teach and dis- 
cipline us, not incidentally and occasionally, 
but in a set system of education—rebuking, 
commanding, threatening, chastising even, as 
He sees occasion. He takes our hand and draws 
us hither and thither. Now He beckons us, 
and now he scourges us toward certain paths. 
He makes free with our property, our friends, 
our pleasures—to increase or lessen them, as 
He sees fit. In our plans and enterprises (all 
of them, whether great or small) He will have 
something to do, as well as something to say, 
either helping us or hindering us in His high 
independence. He especially busies Himself 
with our sins and virtues. He keeps a minute 
account of all our affairs, and has given out 
that He will one day bring us into formal judg- 
ment as to every work and every secret thing, 
whether it be good or evil—punishing and re- 
warding on the boundless field of an everlasting 
life ; and doubtless He will be as good as His 
word. It is hard to see how God could busy 
Himself in our affairs more than He actually 
does, according to the Scriptures. Burr. 

When we consider that He knows our actions 
whereof there are multitudes, and our thoughts 
whereof there are millions ; that He views all 
the blessings bestowed upon us ; all the injuries 
we have returned to Him; that He exactly 
knows His own bounty and our. ingratitude ; 
all the idolatry, blasphemy, and secret enmity 
in every man’s heart against Him ; all unjust 
oppressions, hidden lusts, omissions of neces- 
sary duties, violations of plain precepts, every 
foolish imagination, with all the circumstances 
of them, and that perfectly in all their full anat- 
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omy, every mite of unworthiness and wicked- 
ness in every circumstance, should not the con- 
sideration of this melt our hearts into humilia- 
tion before Him, and make us earnest in seek- 
ing pardon and forgivenessof Him? Charnock. 

5-9. Job appeals to God, and imprecates a 
vengeancé upon himself—if he have ever walked 
in the ways of that vanity, from which he hab- 
itually turned his eyes, or if he have given way 
to deceitful lusts, or if he have walked after 
the desire of his eyes, or incurred the guilt 
whether of covetousness or rapacity. The two 
sins of incontinency and avarice seem blended 
together, as in other parts of Scripture: but 
the evils of licentiousness and God’s displeasure 
against it are most prominently brought out in 
this passage. T. C. 

6. Let me be weighed, or, let Him 
weigh me in a balance of righteousness ; the ref- 
erence is to the day of final account, when all 
actions and thoughts will be weighed and re- 
quited according to the absolute law of right- 
eousness. What God may know. Rath- 
er, and God will know my integrity. Job’s one 
longing is for full searching inquiry, which 
must issue in his vindication. Cook. 

8-10. Jobis so conscious of his own inno- 
cence that he is willing it should be put to the 
utmost proof; and if found guilty, that he 
should be exposed to the most distressing and 
humiliating punishment ; even to that of being 
deprived of his goods, bereaved of his children, 
his wife made a slave, and subjected to all in- 
dignities in that state. A. Clarke.—Grinding 
was the representative occupation of the female 
slave, hence chosen as the mark that his wife is 
domiciled and degraded in another house. 
Je At. .G. 

12, Itisa fire. Lust isa fire in the soul ; 
they that indulge it are said to burn. It con- 
sumes all that is good there, and lays the con- 
science waste. It kindles the fire of God’s 
wrath, which, if not extinguished by the blood 
of Christ, will consume even to eternal destruc- 
tion. It consumes the body, it consumes the 
substance, it roots out all the increase. Burn- 
ing lusts bring burning judgments. Perhaps it 
alludes to the burning of Sodom, which was in- 
tended for an example to those who should 
afterward live ungodly. H. 

13-23. Job repudiates all misuse of the 
power which his rank gave him, denying that 
he treated contemptuously his servants when 
they had a cause against him (vs. 18-15) ; that 
he was indifferent to the wants of the unpro- 
tected, or refused to bestow on them of his own 
bread and raiment (vs. 16-20) ; that he violently 
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wronged any, even though he could have se- 
cured a judgment favorable to him before the 
tribunal (v. 21) ; after which follows the impre- 
cation (vs. 22, 23). A. B. D. 

13, In ancient times staves had no action at 
law against their owners, who might dispose of 
them as they did of their cattle or any other 
property. The slave might complain, and the 
owner might hear him if he pleased, but he was 
not compelled to do so. Job states that, far 
from preventing their case from being heard, 
he was ready to permit them to complain even 
against himself if they had a cause of complaint, 
and to give them all the benefit of the law. 
A. Clarke. 

15. When he was tempted to be harsh with 
his servants, to deny them right and turn a 
deaf ear to their reasonings, this thought came 
very seasonably jnto his mind, ‘‘ Did not He ° 
that made me in the womb make him? Tama 
creature as well as he, and my being is derived 
and depending as well as his. Whatever differ- 
ence there is among men in their outward con- 
dition, in their capacity of mind, or strength 
of body, or place in the world, He that made 
the one made the other also ; which is a good 
reason why we should not mock at men’s nat- 
ural infirmities, nor trample upon those that 
are any way our inferiors, but in everything do 
as we would be done by. H. 

16-22. Job’s protestation of his just and 
merciful treatment of the poor and helpless 
whom he had seen about him. The poor were 
cared for, the widow was cheered, the father- 
less had been fed from his own table ; he had 
clothed the naked, and defended the orphan in 
the gate. Job well knew that God cared for 
all these, and because he feared to offend Him 
he was ready to care for them also. There 
seems to be here a reference to the charges 
brought against him by Eliphaz (22 : 6-9), and 
his circumstantial enumeration of the same 
particulars, with solemn asseverations enforced 
with imprecations, might seem to intimate that 
the charges had deeply grieved him. Curry. 
—Such was Job’s ‘‘ religion pure and unde- 
filed,’’ who “‘ visited’’ the orphan and ‘‘ widow 
in their affliction, and kept himself unspotted 
from the world ;’’ no wonder, then, that it was 
accepted before ‘‘ God, even the Father.’’ This 
surely is Gospel faith ; and the Apostle James, 
in his excellent practical epistle, seems to allude 
particularly to the case of Job, whose ‘ pa- 
tience’’ he expressly celebrates in the following 
marked passages: chaps. 1:4; 5:11. Hales. 

Only when we feel a thorough compassion 
for ourselves, have recognized in ourselves in 
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what the misery properly consists, the dark 
secret of life (or, as people say, ‘‘ where the 
shoe pinches us’’), only then can we feel a thor- 
ough compassion with others. But, on the 
other hand, only when we have a thorough 
compassion for the need of others, with the 
misery of humanity, when we in entire self-for- 
getfulness can give ourselves to the need of 
strangers, can take up into our heart all the 
woe of humanity, can our compassion with 
ourselves also in the same manner be purified 
from false egotism and smal] narrow-minded- 
ness, and gain a truly higher and spiritual char- 
acter. While we feel ourselves as individuals, 
we are likewise to feel ourselves members of 
the body of the entire community ; we are also 
to be capable of suffering for others, for the 
whole, and keep alive in us the feeling that the 
' individual has to seek and find his comfort even 
in that which has been given for comfort to all 
the world. Martensen.—lt is positively in- 
jurious to be ever picturing to ourselves the 
woes of our fellow-men unless we endeavor to 
relieve them. Every time our compassion is 
stirred and no action is taken our hearts are 
hardened and our religion impaired. Anon. 

In that most pathetic and wonderful incident 
(John 18: 12-17) Jesus sets forth the law for 
all His followers. That law is that dignity 
binds to service. If we are Christ’s, we must 
stoop to serve, and serve to cleanse. The no- 
blest form of help is to help men to get rid of 
their sin. The highest glory of powers and 
gifts is to humble one’s self for the lowest, and 
to be ready to bea slave, if we may wash any 
stained soul or bind any bleeding feet. Only 
they are truly blessed who have no principles 
which do not regulate conduct, and no conduct 
which is not regulated by principle. The one 
principle which can shape all life into blessed- 
ness is, Do as Jesus has done for you. Stoop 
that you may serve, and let your service be 
cleansing. A. M. 

21. Menin power should not satisfy them- 
selves with what will pass among or be counte- 
nanced by men, but consider what is right in 
itself, what is right in the sight of God, and 
that they are in the sight of God. A bad busi- 
ness may pass very well among men, and we 
may have advocates who will answer for us 
and stop the mouths of all gainsayers ; but can 
they stop the mouth of conscience? Can they 
blind the eyes of God or impose upon Him? 
God is the Judge of all the earth, and He will 
at last sit in judgment upon all the judges of 
the earth. Caryl. 

2%. To all these forms of the abuse of power 
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there is a completely corresponding punish- 
ment, which Job wishes, with deliberation, to 
be so terrible—not from thoughtlessness, but 
really trembling at the Divine punishment, and 
knowing that all human power shrinks to noth- 
ing before the Divine majesty. Hwald. 
24-34, Repudiation of another class of se- 


| cret sins, that would have dishonored him : se- 


cret joy in the possession of wealth—that love 
of gain which is idolatry (Col. 3:5) (vs. 24, 
25) ; a momentary impulse to salute the rising 
sun or the moon in her splendor, and thus be 
false to the true spiritual God on high (vs. 26- 
28) ; secret joy of heart at the misfortune of his 
enemy (vs. 29, 80) ; narrowness of soul and nig- 
gardliness (vs. 31, 32); and finally, hypocrisy 
(vs. 38, 84). A. B. D. 

24. If I have made gold my hope. 
A repudiation of covetousness. Job had wealth, 
but he did not rejoice in it as his chief or ulti- 
mate good. He knew how to use it as not 
abusing it by overvaluation. The sin of covet- 
ousness belongs to all times, and it affects alike 
the rich and the poor. Curry. 

25. If I rejoiced. A very remarkable 
saying, one which goes far beyond any recorded 
of early saints. Cook.He took no pride in 
his wealth, as if it added anything to his real 
excellency, nor did he think that his might and 
the power of his hand got it him. He took no 
pleasure in it, in comparison with the spiritual 
things which were the delight of his soul. His 
joy did not terminate in the gift, but passed 
through it to the Giver. H. 

26-28. If when I have beheld Thy glorious 
creatures, the sun and the moon, I have given 
way to any idolatrous conceits and have ascribed 
Divine honor unto them, as my heathen neigh- 
bors do ; this were indeed a heinous and capital 
wickedness. Bishop H.—The only species of 
idolatry noticed in this book is Zabianism, or 
the worship of the heavenly bodies, which is 
the earliest on record, and an additional proof 
of the high antiquity of the composition ; espe- 
cially as it is noticed with abhorrence as a nov- 
elty deserving judicial punishment. We learn 
from Sir William Jones, that the people of 
Arabia very soon fell into the common but fa- 
tal error of adoring the sun and the firmament, 
the planets and fixed stars. Hales. 

28, Job notices no other form of idolatry. 
Image worship, the adoration of Baal, Astarte, 
or of deities known in very early times to the 
Israelites, may or may not have been known 
to him, but it evidently did not come in his 
way ; none of his friends allude to the possi- 
bility of his having been guilty of it ; the only 
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thing which he does conceive as possible, is that j 


he may have been secretly moved by the glory 
of the two great lights to see in them deities or 
visible representation of the Deity. Kissing the 
hand as a token of admiration and worship was 
an early and common practice in Syria. Cook. 

29, 30. He protests that he was so far from 
doing or designing mischief to any, that he 
neither desired nor delighted in the hurt of the 
worst enemy he had. He did not so much as 
wish in his own mind that evil might befall 
him. He never wished a curse to his soul (curses 
to the soul are the worst of curses) ; never de- 
sired his death ; he knew that if he did it would 
turn into sin to him. 

32. He protests that he had never been un- 
kind or inhospitable to strangers. He that is 
at home rust consider those that are from 
home, and put his soul into their soul’s stead, 
and then do as he would be done by. Hospi- 
tality 1s a Christian duty (1 Pet. 4:9). Jobin 
his prosperity was noted-for good housekeep- 
ing. He opened his door to the road ; so it may 
be read ; he kept the street door open, that he 
might see who passed by, and he invited them 
in, as Abraham (Gen. 18 : 1) 

$3. Zophar insinuated (20:12) that he hid 
his iniquity under his tongue. ‘‘No,” says 
Job, ‘‘I never did, J never covered my trans- 
gression as Adam, never palliated a sin with 
frivolous excuses, nor ever hid my iniquity in 
my bosom, as a darling that I could by no means 
part with, or as stolen goods which I dreaded 
the discovery of.’’ It is natural to us to cover 
our sins ; we have it from our first parents ; we 
are loath to confess our faults, willing to ex- 
tenuate them, and make the best of ourselves, 
to devolve the blame upon others, as Adam on 
his wife, not without a tacit reflection upon God 
Himself. But he that thus covers his sins shall 
not prosper (Prov. 28:13). H.——Here is an 
explicit admission that he was not free from 
sin, which, had it been concealed, would have 
been iniquity ; but, laid bare by honest confes- 
sion, (it) lost that character and deserved pardon. 
Cook 

34. He valued not the clamors of the mob, 
feared not a great multitude, nor did he value 
the menaces of the mighty ; the contempt of 
families never terrified him. He was not de- 
terred:by the number or quality, the scorns or 
insults of the injurious from doing justice to 
the injured. He scorned to be swayed by any 
such considerations, nor ever suffered a right- 
eous cause to be rundown bya high hand. He 
feared the great God, not the great multitude, 
and His curse not the contempt of families, H. 
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35, 36. Job repudiates all hypocritical con- 
duct or secret transgression. This was the 
charge his friends made against him. And 
this consciousness of purity of heart, struggling 
with false accusations of hypocrisy, forces from 
him a new appeal to God to make known to 
him the sins laid to his charge. The verses are 
closely connected with vs. 88, 34. A. B. D. 

The most probable rendering of these two 
verses, of which the general sense is clear, may 
be as follows: Oh, that I had one who would hear 
me! Lo, here is my signature! May the Al- 
mighty answer me! Oh, that I had the book which 
my adversary had written ; surely I would take 
it on my shoulder, and bind it as diadems upon 
me. It may thus be paraphrased. Would that 
there were one who would hearken to my plead- 
ing ; here is my own statement fully drawn 
out and attested by my own formal signature ; 
surely the Almighty, the righteous Judge, will 
not leave that statement unanswered. As for 
the writing which my adversary would be 
bound to produce in court, my one wish is that 
Thad it ; far from fearing shame, from dread- 
ing conviction, I would take it and lay it on 
my shoulders as a badge of honor (see Isa. 9 : 
6 ; 22 : 22), or bear it as a crown upon my head. 
Two documents would be required in a full and 
formal investigation—the accuser’s statement, 
drawn out previously and read in open court, 
and the answer of the accused with his signa- 
ture. Cook.—The middle clause consists of 
two exclamations which force themselves in 
between the two parts of the wish which he 
expresses. By the first, behold my signature, 
Job means to say that he affixes his signature to 
all the protestations of his innocence just made 
in the preceding verses of the chapter, and at- 
tests them as his plea on hisside. By the other, 
let the Almighty answer me, he challenges God, 
his accuser, to put in Hs plea in answer to his 
own. The language is evidently taken from 
the judicial practice of the time, according to 
which both charge and defence were laid before 
the court in writing. <A. B. D. 

Near unto Him. That is the crown of 
all, nearness to God. This appears, beyond all 
doubt, to be the close of Job’s speech ; it brings 
all that has been said to an absolute conclusion 
—every possible charge has been disposed of ; 
Job’s integrity stands clear, and he presents 
himself before God for judgment. 

38-40. These verses are evidently misplaced, 
but they deal with a very necessary point for 
Job’s vindication, for he had been distinctly 
charged with abuse of his power as owner of 
lands. Jf my land ery out against me—that is, 
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if it disown me as rightful possessor, if a single 
furrow of it has been acquired by injustice—a 
fine figure not unknown to Hebrew or classical 
poetry, and here standing just inits right place. 
Cook.——tThe estate he had he both got and 
used honestly, so that his land could not ery 
out against him, nor the furrows thereof complain 
(v. 38), as they do against those who get the 
possession of them by fraud and extortion (Hab. 
2:9-11). Two things he could say safely con- 
cerning his estate, that he never ate the fruits of 
it without money (vy. 89). What he purchased 
he paid for, as Abraham for the land he bought 
(Gen. 28:16), and David (2 Sam. 24: 24). 
The laborers that he employed had their wages 
duly paid them, and if he made use of the fruits 
of those lands that he let out, he paid his ten- 
ants for them or allowed it in their rent. That 
he never caused the owners thereof to lose their 
life ; never got an estate, as Ahab got Naboth’s 
vineyard, killing the heir and seizing the in- 
heritance ; never starved those that held lands 
of him, nor killed them with hard bargains and 
hard usage. No tenant, no workman, no ser- 
vant he had could complain of him. H. 

The closing sentence, The words of Job are 
ended, have all the appearance of an editorial 
note, a jinis, not unlike that found at the end 
of Psalm 72, and also at the beginning of the 
song of Hezekiah (Isa. 38:9). It is, however, 
very old, being found in the LXX. Ourry. 





Here is an amazing instance and example of 
a very great prince, who, when he had no supe- 
rior to control him, gave such instances of his 
chastity, temperance, justice, charity, compas- 
sion, devotion, as few of his quality have imi- 
tated, worthy as they are all of imitation. 
Bishop Wilson.—Job’s attitude has been em- 
phasized at every step—supreme longing for 
the restoration of God’s presence. ‘‘ Oh, that 
I knew where I might find Him /’’ has been 
the constant burden of his cry ; and beginning 
with his despairing wish for a Daysman, his 
creative faith has kept on until he knew that 
somewhere beyond this life he would see God 
as his friend. The whole determination of his 
life is toward God. J. F. G. 

Here ends the controversy between Job and 
his friends. The grand question in debate be- 
tween them was, Whether Job was a sinner and 
a hypocrite or not. Both parties draw their 
arguments from the providence of God, which 
they both agreed could not act wrong. The 
friends represent his extraordinary calamities 
as a visible judgment on him for his sins ; and 
because he had none that were public and noto- 
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rious, they at first insinuate and afterward 
plainly assert that he must needs have been 
guilty of some secret bosom sin, and that of the 
deepest dye, that could subject him to such ex- 
treme misery ; for that God never afflicts in so 
remarkable a manner but for sins of great mag- 
nitude. For which they appeal to experience : 
“*Recollect, I pray thee,’’ says Eliphaz, ‘“‘ what 
innocent person ever perished ? and when were 
the righteous cut off?” (4:7.) “‘ Behold,” 
says Bildad, ‘‘ God will not cast off the perfect 
man, neither will He help the evil-doers” 
(8 : 20), and Zophar tells him bluntly, ‘‘ Know 
therefore, that God exacteth of thee less than 
thine iniquity deserveth !’’ (11: 6.) Job, on 
the other hand, defends himself by setting be- 
fore them another view of providence. He de- 
nies an exact retributive justice in this life, 
arguing from the general course of it ; whereas 
they argued chiefly from extraordinary excep- 
tions ; they had seen a good man sometimes re- 
markably delivered, and oftentimes a wicked 
man remarkably punished. But he bids them 
reflect how many they had known who were 
notoriously wicked, and had nevertheless pros- 
pered a long time, and no extraordinary calam- 
ity befell them in the course of their lives nor 
in their deaths. And though it was not so easy 
to discern who were really good (a bad inside 
being often covered by a good outside), yet he 
bids them consider what ravages were some- 
times made either by the pestilence or the 
sword ; and they must needs be convinced that 
many good men must unavoidably suffer with 
the bad in such great and general devastations. 
So that no certain conclusion could be drawn 
of men’s being either good or bad from what 
they enjoyed or what they suffered in this 
world. And, therefore, it was rash and even 
wicked in them to charge him with heinous 
sins, without any apparent foundation besides 
the greatness of his sufferings. This is evi- 
dently the way of reasoning on both sides ; 
and the leading object for Job’s repeated wishes 
for an immediate trial before God with his ac- 
cusers ; and when that failed, his hope of a fu- 
ture resurrection at the day of judgment was, 
by such a solemn appeal, to convince them if 
possible of his innocence. Peters, Hales. 

Light falls on the question started by Satan 
at the beginning, ‘“‘ Doth Job fear God for 
nought?’ It is fully proved that his piety was 
not mercenary or selfish, but deep-seated in his 
heart. At the same time, we have a most skil- 
ful delineation of the influence produced in 
course of the controversy on the mind of the 
afflicted patriarch himself, exposed as he was 
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to the danger of defying heaven, and casting 
off all religious reverence and belief ; but soft- 
ened at times and subdued, as with the drop- 
ping of a gentle dew from above on his heart, 
and, with a strange mingling of audacity and 
plaintiveness of spirit, turning away from his 
fellow-men to his God. D. F. 

In the vehemence of his opposition to his 
friends and in the intensity of his inward 
struggles Job has been betrayed into expres- 
sions which cannot be approved, in which he 
seems to arraign the equity of the Divine ad- 
ministration. Great consideration is requisite 
in judging of these expressions and in estimat- 
ing their real meaning. Allowance must be 
made for the circumstances in which they were 
uttered. Words wrung from him in the bitter- 
ness of his heart and in the tumult of his feel- 
ings, under the terrible pressure of his sorrows 
and the exasperating treatment of his friends, 
are not to be regarded as though they had been 
spoken in calmer moments. But if Job had 
gone no further astray than this, that in his 
desperation and intolerable distress he had oc- 
casionally let slip what he subsequently re- 
gretted, and what did not express his real state 
of mind, no correction might have been deemed 
necessary. The fact, however, is that Job was 
involved in an irreconcilable conflict with him- 
self. His most intimate and ineradicable con- 
victions were seemingly at hopeless variance. 
On the one side was the consciousness of his 
own integrity, which was dearer to him than 
his life, which he could not deny nor part with, 
and which he was prepared to assert at all 
hazards. He knew from the testimony of his 
own conscience that he was not a gross and 
wicked offender ; and he made his confident 
appeal to the Searcher of hearts for the upright- 
ness of his past life. But how, then, can he 
maintain his confidence in the justice and recti- 
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tude of God in His providential government ? 
A God who lets the wicked triumph and who 
afflicts the just, how can He be a righteous and 
aholy God? Job cannot put these two things 
together, though he holds them both and will 
not abandon either. And yet, in the honest 
frankness of his soul, he does not and cannot 
shut his eyes to the fact that they do seem to 
him to clash. And, as in the guilclessness of 
his nature he makes no concealment, what he 
feels he says. His controversy with God’s 
providence is not limited, therefore, to a few 
passionate outbursts, which in moments of re- 
flection he would gladly recall. But it is forced 
upon him by an inward necessity which he can- 
not escape. He has justified his own integrity 
against the suspicions and accusations of his 
friends. But how is the righteousness of God 
to be vindicated? This is the problem. His 
friends can throw no light upon it, and he is as 
much in the dark as they. He still holds, in- 
deed, with an unslackened grasp his confidence 
in God’s righteousness, and he will not let it 
go. In his struggle to retain this great essen- 
tial truth he had fought his way through to 
that grand burst of triumphant trust in God, 
in which he utters his faith in the unseen with- 


‘out a particle of misgiving, though flatly con- 


tradictory to outward sense : “‘ I know that my 
Redeemer liveth,’’ and that the Divine recti- 
tude now so mysteriously hidden shall yet ap- 
pear, and though He suffers me to perish in 
this world, He shall vindicate me in the next. 
But even this noble utterance leaves the black 
clouds of the present undispersed. The right- 
eousness of God shall shine forth radiantly 
hereafter, but why is it so strangely obscured 
now? This Job cannot answer ; and, though 
his trust abides in God’s ultimate justice, it is, 
after all, a trust in a God who has hidden Him- 
self. W. H. G, 
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1 So these three men ceased to answer Job, | 


because he was righteous in his own eyes. 
2 Then was kindled the wrath of Elihu the 
son of Barachel the Buzite, of the family of 
Ram: against Job was his wrath kindled, 
because he justified himself rather than God. 
3 Also against his three friends was his wrath 
kindled, because they had found no answer, 
4 and yet had condemned Job. Now Elihu 


had waited to speak unto Job, because they 
5 were elder than he. And when Elihu saw 
that there was no answer in the mouth of 
these three men, his wrath was kindled. 
6 And Blihu the son of Barachel the Buzite 
answered and said, 
IT am young, and ye are very old ; 
Wherefore I held back, and durst not shew 
you mine opinion. 
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7% I said, Days should speak, 
And multitude of years should teach wis- 
dom. 
8 But there is a spirit in man, 
And the breath of the Almighty giveth 
them understanding. 
9 It is not the great that are wise, 
Nor the aged that understand judgment. 
10 Therefore I said, Hearken to me ; 
T also will shew mine opinion. 
11 Behold, I waited for your words, 
I listened for your reasons, 
Whilst ye searched out what to say. 
12 Yea, I attended unto you, 
And, behold, there was none that convinced 
Job, 
Or that answered his words, among you. 
18 Beware lest ye say, We have found wis- 
dom ; 
God may vanquish him, not man : 
14 For he hath not directed his words against 
me ; 


THE debate between Job and the three friends 
closed with chap. 27, when Job had com- 
pleted his response to Bildad’s brief words in 
chap. 25. After that came (chap. 28) the in- 
terjected discourse on wisdom, and then Job’s 
monologue, in three parts: A reminiscence of 
his former happy estate (chap. 29); a lament 
for his present misery (chap. 30); and a protes- 
tation, with imprecations, of his own upright- 
ness (chap. 31). Job now ceased to speak, and 
at this point a new character is introduced. 
This person was ‘“‘ Elihu the son of Barachel 
the Buzite, of the kindred of Ram.’’ It is re- 
markable that this is the only one of the parties 
whose genealogy is fully given. Wecan gather 
little more from it than that Elihu belonged to 
a branch of the family of Abraham. His 
brother Nahor had two sons, Uz and Buz. 
Job, it would seem, was descended from the 
former, and Elihu appears to be descended 
from the latter ; and the circumstance of his 
being of the family of Buz was doubtless thus 
pointedly mentioned by the sacred writer to 
draw respectful attention to him, notwithstand- 
ing his youth, on account of his relationship to 
Abraham. He assumes the office of umpire in 
no unbecoming spirit, and decides the question 
between the disputants justly and well; the 
best proof of which is found in the fact, that 
his tone of argument and his virtual decision 
are in all essential respects the same which the 
Voice from the whirlwind afterward declares. 
He also is exempted from the censures passed 
upon the arguments of the three friends, nor is 
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Neither will I answer him with your 
speeches. 
15 They are amazed, they answer no more : 
They have not a word toway. 
16 And shall I wait, because they speak not, 
Because they stand still, and answer no 
more ? 
17 I also will answer my part, 
I also will shew mine opinion. 
18 For I am full of words ; 
The spirit within me constraineth me. 
19 Behold, my breast is as wine which hath 
no vent ; 
Like new bottles it is ready to burst. 
20 I will speak, that I may be refreshed ; 
I will open my lips and answer. 
21 Let me not, I pray you, respect any man’s 
person ; 
Neither will I give flattering titles unto any 
man. 
22 For I know not to give flattering titles ; 
Hise would my Maker soon take me away. 


Job required to offer an expiatory offering on 
his account. These are manifest though tacit 
tokens of approval upon the reasonings and the 
decision of the son of Barachel. K7tto. 

Chaps. 32-87 contain the discourse of Elihu, 
a new interlocutor. The actual position of the 
disputants was unsatisfactory. Job had not 
only maintained his piety and integrity, but had 
imputed to God unrighteousness in His dealings ; 
his opponents, on the other hand, had first in- 
sinuated and then openly declared that his ca- 
lamities were a necessary and just punishment 
for wickedness, which they assumed, but were 
unable to prove. They had broken the law of 
charity, Job had trenched upon the reverence 
due to God. One point was common both to 
Job and his adversaries, they looked upon his 
afflictions. as indications and results of God’s 
wrath. At this crisis Elihu comes in; he has 
a different theory to propose. The Divine 
chastisements have a loving purpose. They 
are intended to awaken a man’s conscience, and 
to save him from destruction, they make him 
feel the want of a mediator, and prepare him 
for spiritual ministrations, which, if received in 
humility, give him right views of God’s right- 
eousness, bring him into a state of reconcilia- 
tion, restore him his righteousness, and save 
him ‘‘ from the pit, to be enlightened with the 
light of the living.’’ From this general prin- 
ciple Elihu proceeds, in chap. 84, to prove 
that it is impossible, from the very nature of 
things, that God, the supreme Almighty Ruler, 
should be unjust, and that such imputations as 
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those which Job had advanced involve very 
serious guilt ; instead of humility his afflictions 
had but taught him pride ; hence the silence of 
God: had Job prayed he would have been 
heard, but he had spoken in vain, and multi- 
plied words without a true knowledge of God’s 
purposes. Job’s only right course is to listen 
to God’s teaching and to magnify His work, for 
His Being is unsearchable, and man’s wisdom 
is but foolishness in His sight. The general 
structure of the discourse is thus tolerably clear, 
but it is exceedingly obscure in details. Cook. 

As Oehler so well said, Elihu is indignant 
with Job, ‘“‘ because he could only justify him- 
self by accusing God ; and indignant with the 
friends, because they could only justify God by 
accusing Job.” The four discourses are the 
development of two great thoughts. First, 
what the friends ought to have said to Job, and 
what Job ought to have remembered, is that 
there are pains which, without being a retribu- 
tion for any actual faults, are fitted for purify- 
ing man from the seeds of sin contained in his 
heart and to save him from falls to which he 
might be exposed. he second thought is: 
Even if we do not arrive at understanding the 
ways of God, He shows Himself too great and 
too wise in all nature to allow us to entertain a 
doubt of His perfection. God is nota mere 
‘‘satrap,’’ tempted to abuse a power only lent 
Him foratime. He is the Sovereign ; and we 
may therefore depend upon His justice. To 
accept suffering as a purifying ordeal or as a 
preventive warning, in which conscience can- 
not recognize a punishment, and to submit en- 
tirely, looking to God with the docility of faith 
—even to such as we can inno degree under- 
stand either as punishment or as trial—this is 
the whole wisdom of Elihu. It is slightly com- 
monplace, it may be said; but its originality 
consists in the contrast between it and the spuri- 
ous wisdom of the friends and the rash lan- 
guage of Job. It is not the complete explana- 
tion of the mystery—Elihu knows nothing of 
the scene in the prologue—but until the veil is 
lifted, this is and remains the true wisdom. 
Accordingly Job does not answer. He does 
not yet confess himself defeated ; but he no 
longer argues. It is the beginning of his com- 
plete submission. 

The authenticity of the speeches of Elihu has 
been strongly attacked. Are they then missing 
in any manuscripts? No. There is no men- 
tion of this fourth friend, it is alleged, either in 
the prologue or epilogue. His appearance upon 
the scene and his speeches are, therefore, it is 
said, a later interpolation. But this argument 
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is weak. Elihu is not a fourth friend. It is 
expressly said that “his wrath was kindled 
against Job and against his three friends.’’ As 
to the silence on the subject of Elihu in the 
epilogue, that is natural. He can neither be 
praised as having solved the problem nor 
blamed as having spoken wrongly. He has 
said nothing but the truth, though not the 
whole truth. (Godet. 

Elihu is not spoken of in the beginning of the 
book, when the arrival of the three friends is 
mentioned, because there was no occasion for 
speaking of him then. He only engages in the 
dispute because the three friends have failed to 
find a satisfactory answer to Job ; and to refer 
to him in the outset would have been to antici- 
pate their incapacity to deal with the subject 
before they had made the attempt. Job does 
not make answer to Elihu as he had done to the 
friends, because he is convinced of the truth of 
what he says, and he has therefore nothing to 
reply. The Lord makes no allusion to Elihu, 
when He subsequently expresses His approval 
of Job and passes censure on his friends, be- 
cause he was not one of the parties to the strife 
which was to be adjusted. W. H. G. 

The Elihu section theologically enriches the 
Old Testament with a monument of a truly 
Christian consciousness of sin. It expresses in 
Old Testament language the great truth an- 
nounced by Paul, ‘‘ When we are judged we 
are chastened of the Lord, that we should not 
be condemned with the world’’ (1 Cor. 11 : 32). 
Cheyne. 

Chapter 32 contains three parts: First 
(v. 1). The reason why Job’s three friends re- 
frained from speaking further—they failed to 
make any impression on Job: he was right in 
his own eyes. Second (vs. 2-5). The Author 
in his own words introduces Elihu, stating the 
reasons which constrained this speaker to take 
part in the dispute. The anger of Elihu was 
kindled, first, against Job because he justified 
himself as against God, held himself in the right 
at the expense of God’s righteousness ; and séc- 
ond, against the three friends because they 
failed to bring forward such arguments as effec- 
tively to condemn J ob—that is, show him to be 
in the wrong in his complaints of God. In 
other words, the sole point which Elihu has in 
view is justification of God, and toward this 
point all his reasoning is directed. Job is guilty 
of wrong against God, and the three friends are 
to blame because they have not been able to 
bring this wrong home to Job. Third (vs. 6-22). 
Elihu is then introduced speaking in his own 
person ; stating the reasons which hitherto have 
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kept him from speaking and those which in- 
duce him now to take part in the controversy. 
He would have spoken sooner had he not been 
a youth in the midst of aged and presumably 
wise men. But he reflects, and indeed present 
events show it, that wisdom is not the preroga- 
tive of mere age ; it is a gift of God, and there- 
fore he will advance his opinion. It is intoler- 
able to him (v. 19) that a man like Job, who ut- 
ters such perverse and godless sentiments 
(84: 7), should not be put to silence ; and he is 
conscious of ability (vs. 8, 18) to answer him 
and all his class. A. B. D. 

2. Me justified himself rather than 
God. That is, Job took more care and pains 
to clear himself from the imputation of unright- 
eousness in being thus afflicted, than to clear 
God from the imputation of unrighteousness in 
afflicting him, as if he were more concerned for 
his own honor than for God’s. H.——The 
greatness of his sufferings was in some measure 
the cause of his misconception, by exciting his 
feclings and preventing him from calmly con- 
sidering his case. He had also received much 
provocation from his friends ; and from these 
concurrent excitements he is tempted into harsh 
assertions, the subsequent endeavor to soften 
which repeatedly leads him into apparent and 
indeed real contradictions ; such as must needs 
occur in the thoughts if not in the utterances 
of all who have been greatly tempted. But he 
is loud in acknowledging the wisdom of God, 
and at times allows himself to indulge in cheer- 
ing hopes for the future. All this much ex- 
cuses him, but cannot justify him ; and it is, 
therefore, greatly to his praise that when the 
true state of the case is set before him by Elihu, 
he remains silent, and ultimately acknowledges 
his fundamental error of justifying himself 
rather than God. Kitto. 

%. He was angry at the friends because they 
had not been candid to Job. They had found 
no answer, and yet had condemned Job. They 
had adjudged him to be a hypocrite, a wicked 
man, and would not recede from that sentence 
concerning him ; and yet they could not prove 
him so, nor disprove the evidences he produced 
of his integrity. They could not make good 
the premises, and yet held fast the conclusion. 
They had no reply to make to his arguments, 
and yet they would not yield. H. 

6. Show you mine opinion, or, to ut- 
ter what I know in your presence. The tone of 
the original is not boastful, but confident. 
Elihu does not speak of his opinion, but of 
what he knows, an inward conviction which it 
is his duty to utter. (ook. 
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7, 8. I said, Days should speak. I 
said, Those who had the eaperience of many 
years should be most able to teach wisdom to 
such as are younger ; but I see that all is not 
in age ; there is a Spirit of God which, breath- 
ing where it listeth, maketh a difference in 
men. Bishop H. 

8. The verse may be rendered, Truly tt is the 
Spirit in man, and the breath of God, which 
giveth him (7.e., man collectively) understanding. 
Elihu doubts not that the inward impulse 
which moves him to speak comes direct from 
God. Cook.—This understanding spirit is in 
every man ; it is the light that lighteth every 
man (John 1:9). It is the inspiration of the 
Almighty that gives us this understanding spir- 
it ; for He is the Father of spirits, and Fountain 
of understanding. H. 

It is the grand distinction of humanity that it 
is made permeable by the Divine nature, pre- 
pared in that manner to receive and entemple 
the Infinite Spirit, to be energized by Him and 
filled with His glory, in every faculty, feeling, 
and power. Consider what and how much it 
signifies that we are spirit, capable in this man- 
ner of the Divine concourse. In this point of 
view it is that we are raised most distinctly 
above all other forms of existence known to us. 
The will or force of God can act omnipotently 
on all created things as things. He can pene- 
trate all central fires, and dissolve or assimilate 
every most secret atom of the world, but it can- 
not be said that these things receive Him; noth- 
ing can truly receive Him but spirit. To be 
spirit, or to have a spiritual nature, is to be 
capable, not of duty only, but of receiving 
God, of being permeated, filled, ennobled by 
His Infinite Spirit. Bushnell. 

Weare responsible to God for our intellectual 
endowments. They came from Him, and are 
a trust for which we shall have to give account. 
Our first and plainest duty is to improve the in- 
tellect by wise and faithful culture. There is 
guilt in permitting such a gift to be wasted. 
The highest ministry of all in which the intel- 
lect can be engaged, to which by its Divine 
origin it is most urgently and imperatively 
called, is in direct connection with religion ; 
and it is here that intellectual responsibilities 
become most solemn and oppressive. It is the 
duty of the intellect to take its part in direct 
acts of worship. R. W. Dale.——Men have 
the faculty, but God gives the light. It is 
spiritual idolatry to lean to our own under- 
standing. True wisdom is a Divine ray, and 
an emanation from God. Men never obtain it 
but in the way of an humble trust. When we 
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see our insufficiency, and God’s all-sufficiency, 
then the Lord undertakes for us to direct us and 
guideus. When men think to relieve their souls 
by their own thoughts and care, they do but per- 
plex themselvesthe more. God will be acknowl- 
edged—that is, consulted with, in all our under- 
takings or conflicts, orelse we miscarry. T. M. 

13, 14. Without respect of persons and with- 
out flattery, but with a single regard to the judg- 
ment of his Maker, he will hold an even balance 
between the friends and Job. Heproposes to put 
the matter on an entirely new basis, one alto- 
gether different from that on which it had been 
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15-22. Turning from the three friends 
Hlihu seems to speak in soliloquy and present 
to his own mind the singular situation: the 
three friends are discomfited before Job and 
reduced to silence ; this should not be ; there- 
fore he will express his convictions. His breast 
is filled with thoughts and emotions that will 
not be repressed ; he must speak that he may 
find relief. And he will speak fearlessly and 
in sincerity, not regarding the person of any 
man. A. B. D. 

So far we have a vigorous and lively, but 
surely not presumptuous introduction to the 


placed by the friends, and against which Job had | discourses, which henceforth will be addressed 


successfully aimed his arguments. W. H. G. 


exclusively to Job. Cook. 
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1 Howszert, Job, I pray thee, hear my | 14 For God speaketh once, 


speech, 
And hearken to all my words. 
2 Behold now, I have opened my mouth, 
My tongue hath spoken in my mouth. 
3 My words shall utter the uprightness of my 
heart : 
And that which my lips know they shall 
speak sincerely. 
4 The spirit of God hath made me. 
And the breath of the Almighty giveth me 
life. 
5 If thou canst, answer thou me ; 
Set thy words in order before me, stand forth. 
6 Behold, I am toward God even as thou art : 
T also am formed out of the clay. 
7% Behold, my terror shall not make thee 
afraid, 
Neither shall my pressure be heavy upon 
thee. 
8 Surely thou hast spoken in mine hearing, 
And I have heard the voice of thy words, 
saying, 
9 Iam clean, without transgression ; 
Tam innocent, neither is there iniquity in me: 
10 Behold, he findeth occasions against me, 
He counteth me for his enemy ; 
11 He putteth my feet in the stocks, 
He marketh all my paths. 
12 Behold, I will answer thee, in this thou art 
not just ; 
For God is greater than man. 
13 Why dost thou strive against him ? 
For he giveth not account of any of his 
matters, 


Yea twice, though man regardeth it not. 
15 In a dream, in a vision of the night, 
When deep sleep falleth upon men, 
In slumberings upon the bed ; 
16 Then he openeth the ears of men, 
And sealeth their instruction, 
17 That he may withdraw man from his pur- 
pose, 
And hide pride from man ; 
18 He keepeth back his soul from the pit, 
And his life from perishing by the sword. 
19 He is chastened also with pain upon his 
bed, 
And with continual strife in his bones : 
20 So that his life abhorreth bread, 
And his soul dainty meat. 
21 His flesh is consumed away, that it cannot 
be seen ; 
And his bones that were not seen stick out. 
22 Yea, his soul draweth near unto the pit, 
And his life to the destroyers. 
23 If there be with him a messenger, 
An interpreter, one among a thousand, 
To shew unto man what is right for him ; 
24 Then he is gracious unto him, and saith, 
Deliver him from going down to the pit, 
I have found a ransom. 
25 His flesh shall be fresher than a child’s ; 
He returneth to the days of his youth : 
26 He prayeth unto God, and he is favourable 
unto him ; 
So that he seeth his face with joy : 
And he restoreth unto man his righteous- 
DESs, 
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27 He singeth before men, and saith, 
I have sinned, and perverted that which was 
right, 
And it profited me not : 
28 He hath redeemed my soul from going into 
the pit, 
And my life shall behold the light. 
29 Lo, all these things doth God work, 
Twice, yea thrice, with a man, 
30 To bring back his soul from the pit, 


Tue following may be taken as an outline of 
the chapter : First (vs. 1-7), Elihu in some in- 
troductory words bespeaks Job’s attention. 
He addresses Job by name, and, full of con- 
fidence in his ability to answer his complaints, 
invites him to attend to his words (vs. 1, 2), 
and assures him of his sincerity (vs. 8, 4). He 
desires Job to reply to him, for he is a man 
like himself, and has no imposing authority or 
presence to overpower Job, who had often com- 
plained that God’s power overawed him and 
prevented him from justifying himself (vs. 
5-7). Second (vs. 8-18), Elihu then refers to 
Job’s complaint against God, reproducing pas- 
sages from his speeches in which he said that 
God afflicted him unjustly though he was inno- 
cent ; that He displayed an arbitrary hostility 
to him, and refused to hear any appeal. Elihu 
refutes these charges by the general considera- 
tion (a favorite one with him) that to act in such 
a way is unworthy of God, who is greater than 
men and whose ways are unlike theirs. Third 
(vs. 13-28), taking up more formally Job’s 
complaint that God refuses to answer man, 
Elihu replies that God does speak to man in 
many ways: first (vs. 14-18) in dreams, to in- 
struct him and turn him away from pride and 
from sin that might end in death ; and second 
(vs. 19-28) by messengers in the midst of afflic- 
tions, who show to man what is right. If the 
sinner thus warned takes his instruction to 
heart he is restored to health and prosperity, 
and in his thankfulness shows publicly to men 
God’s mercy, who hath not rewarded him ac- 
cording to his work. Finally (vs. 29-33), Elihu 
sums up the general lesson of his teaching re- 
garding God in the preceding verses, and invites 
Job to reply to it, or if he cannot to listen in 
silence to further instruction. A.B. D. 

2. Opened my mouth. The phrase so 
used always denotes careful, deliberate utter- 
ances on solemn occasions. In my mouth, 
~ or, palate ; ¢.e., each word is as it were tasted ; 
carefully examined and approved before it is 
uttered by the tongue. The palate represents 
to the Hebrew the judgment of a sound mind, 
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That he may be enlightened with the light 
of the living. 
31 Mark well, O Job, hearken unto me: 
Hold thy peace, and I will speak. 
32 If thou hast any thing to say, answer me: 
Speak, for I desire to justify thee. 
33 If not, hearken thou unto me: 
Hold thy peace, and I will teach thee wis- 
dom. 


which examines a thought impartially and thor- 
oughly before it allows it to pass the tongue. 
This is the first reason why Job should hearken. 

3. Two additional reasons, honesty of inten- 
tion and simple, straightforward earnestness of 
language. The latter clause should be ren- 
dered, My lips shall speak out what I know with 
sincerity. 

4. The chief reason of all, because the Spirit 
to whose creative act all wisdom must be as- 
cribed, the breath of the Almighty, which made 
man a living soul, now quickeneth Elihu, 7.e., 
gives such life and power to his conviction that 
he is constrained to speak. Cook. 

The Spirit of God hath made me. 
At the first the soul of man was not produced 
by heaven or earth, but was breathed immedi- 
ately from God ; so that the ways and proceed- 
ings of God with spirits are not included in the 
laws of heaven and earth ; but are reserved to 
the law of His secret will and grace wherein 
God worketh still, and resteth not from the 
work of redemption as He resteth from the 
work of creation ; but continueth working till 
the end of the world, when that work also shall 
be accomplished and an eternal Sabbath shall 
ensue. Bacon.—The words, ‘‘ God created 
man in His own image,’”’ cannot mean less than 
that man was by creation endowed with the 
faculties requisite to intelligent and morally 
responsible action ; made capable of the con- 
scious sense of duty—of learning what duty is, 
and of intelligently and voluntarily choosing 
obedience to its high and God-like behests. In 
these sublime and momentous elements of his 
created constitution he was made like God, in 
God’s own image. Endowed with such capaci- 
ties, it became possible that his body should be 
the temple of the Holy Ghost ; that he should 
be filled with the Spirit of God; should be 
taught of God, comforted of God, replenished 
of the Spirit unto all holy affections, purposes, 
activities. So much both Scripture and human’ 
experience combine to prove as to the essential 
affinities of the human soul to the Divine. Man 
as toward God is inspirable—capable of being 
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inspired wich the very thoughts of God, mould- 
ed morally by spiritual impulses coming forth 
from ‘‘ the Father of our spirits.’’ Moreover, 
through the agencies of the Divine Spirit upon 
the human soul, man is brought to act in full 
sympathy with God. ‘‘ Filled with the Spirit,”’ 
he may truly say: O God, my heart is with 
Thee; all its deep, irrepressible desires are 
toward and after Thee ; all centre upon pleas- 
ing Thee and doing Thy will most perfectly. 
Ho. 

This blessed influence from above is not of 
such rare occurrence as some suppose. It is 
everywhere. It falls upon every soul. Travel 
far as we may, hide ourselves in whatever dark 
place of the earth, we cannot go from the Spirit 
of the Almighty. And who would wish to go, 
who shall try to shut out the quickening, life- 
giving breath of the Divine Comforter from the 
soul? It will soothe in sorrow, it will strength- 
en in weakness, it will guide in perplexity. It 
will make the mind clear and the heart pure 
and the path of life plain. Amid all the 
troubles and disappointments of the world it will 
give a peace that passeth all understanding. 
D. M. 

6G. The lesson here taught is universally ap- 
plicable. If this idea were treasured up in 
men’s faith, it would restrain them from 
wronging, despising, or slandering one an- 
other. If they verily believe that their fellow- 
men are all and equally the subjects of God’s 
love in Christ there would be an all-abounding 
charity among men. Brentius. 

9-11. Elihu is justified in these statements ; 
but he does little justice to Job’s real inward 
conviction and frequent declarations, that he is 
conscious of natural sinfulness and many trans- 
gressions. Cook.——It was true that Job was 
a perfect and an upright man, and not such a 
one as his friends had represented him ; but he 
ought not to have insisted so much upon it as if 
God had therefore done him wrong in afflicting 
him. ‘Yet, it should seem, Elihu did not deal 
fairly in charging Job with saying that he was 
clean and innocent from all transgression, when 
he only pleaded that he was upright and inno- 
cent from the great transgression. But those 
that speak passionately and unwarily must 
thank themselves if they be misunderstood ; 
they should have taken more care. 

12. There is enough in this one plain, un- 
questionable truth, That God is greater than 
man, if duly improved, forever to put to silence 
and to shame all our complaints of His provi- 
dence, and our exceptions against His dealings 
with us. He is not only more wise and power- 
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; ful than we are, and therefore it is to no pur- 
pose to contend with Him, who will be too hard 
for us, but more holy, just, and good, for these 
are the transcendent glories and excellencies of 
the Divine nature ; in these God is greater than 
man, and therefore it is absurd and unreason- 
able to find fault with Him, for He is certainly 
in the right. H. 

13, 14. Knowing himself to be righteous, 
and still’ considering himself treated as an en- 
emy by God, Job has frequently inquired, 
Why, then, does He treat me thus with enmity, 
and why has He brought me into being to be 
the mark of His attack? Job has longed for 
God’s answer to these questions ; and because 
God has veiled Himself in silence he has fallen 
into complaint against Him, as a ruler who gov- 
erns according to His own sovereign, arbitrary 
will. Of all those things which are so mysteri- 
ous in His rule He answers not, gives no ac- 
count of them. Yet no; God does really speak 
with men, although not as Job desires when 
challenged in his own defence. D. 

14, God speaketh. God has not left 
Himself without witness among us. In vol- 
ume after volume He has spoken to us. In 
voice after voice He has made known His will 
—by His works which are all around us in the 
universe wherein we live ; by His Word which 
He inspired into holy men of old ; by that con- 
science which is the lamp lit by the Spirit in 
every soul of man; by history, which is the 
record of His dealing with nations ; by experi- 
ence, which is the pattern woven by His own 
hand in the web of our little lives. By these 
we all may know Him. Farrar. 

God speaks distinctly, and, if necessary, re- 
peatedly by His judgments, though men fail to 
understand theirimport. 15. The first process 
by which God makes His will known. He 
wakens the conscience by inward communica- 
tions in the dead silence of night, when man 
communes with his heart alone with God. 16. 
Then God opens or uncovers their ears, 7@.¢., 
opens their minds to spiritual truth ; and seal- 
eth their instruction or chastisement. ‘‘ To 
seal’’ in scriptural language means to complete, 
or to appropriate, or to declare an appropria- 
tion. Here it means that God makes the man 
feel from Whom and for what purpose chastise- 
ment is sent. 17%. The real object is one of 
love, not of wrath, as Job and his opponents 
had throughout assumed. The chastisement is 
intended to make a man give up some wrong 
purpose and to put away all pride. 

19-22, Elihu takes a second case : that of a 
man heavily afflicted, one suffering like Job 
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himself, and shows that here also the object is 
a loving one. Cook. 

That which chiefly distressed Job was that 
God seemed to be treating him as an enemy. 
He had dwelt most pathetically upon this aspect 
of his case, which was so unaccountable to him 
and so dreadful. It is to the disabusing of his 
mind on this point, which was his radical error, 
that Elihu mainly addresses himself. Afflic- 
tion, he tells him, is not a token of God’s dis- 
pleasure, but one of the measures of His grace. 
He sends sickness and suffering to recall men 
to the path of uprightness. And then if the 
sufferer recognizes this merciful intent of his 
sorrows, and yields himself up to it, his pains 
will be removed. Their whole design will be 
accomplished, and they will be needed no more. 
This is an entirely new doctrine, and exhibits 
the matter under a totally different aspect. The 
friends had seen in suffering nothing but the 
punishment of sin and the Divine displeasure 
against it. To Job’s mind it was an arbitrary 
infliction, irrespective of men’s deserts. But 
the idea of a gracious purpose in earthly dis- 
tresses, the idea that they betoken the Divine 
benignity and love, and are meant to accom- 
plish a kindly end, had not dawned upon either 
of them. W. H. G. 

24, Then He is gracious unto him. 
God mercifully accepts his repentance, and 
saith, ‘‘ Deliver him’’—that is, he shall be de- 
livered, ‘‘ from going down to the pit.’’ Scott. 
——A ransom, The word so interpreted 
means that which covers sin and saves the sin- 
ner from its penalty ; hence a ransom or atone- 
ment. Elihu evidently speaks of a propitiatory 
offering ; in whatever form that may be pro- 
vided, he is sure that the reconciliation must be 
effected. We have a true, though it may be 
an undeveloped, anticipation of the truth after- 
ward revealed. Ovok. 

I have found a ransom, says the Father ; one 
fit to redeem man, a kinsman, one of that very 
same stock, the Son of man ; one able to redeem 
man by satisfying Me, and fulfilling all I lay 
upon Him ; My Son, My only begotten Son, in 
whom My soul delighteth. LL.—Jesus Christ is 
that Ransom, for He is both the Purchaser and 
the Price, the Priest and the Sacrifice ; so high 
was the value put upon souls, that nothing less 
would redeem them, and so great the injury 
done by sin, that nothing less would atone for it 
than the blood of the Son of God, who gave 

~ His life a ransom for many. This is a ransom 
of God’s finding, a contrivance of infinite wis- 
dom ; we could never have found it ourselves, 
and the angels themselves could never have 
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found it; it is the wisdom of God in a mys- 
tery, the hidden wisdom ; and such an inven- 
tion as is and will be the everlasting wonder 
of those principalities and powers that desire 
to look into it. Observe how God glories in 
the invention here, ‘‘ J have found, I have found, 
the Ransom, I, even I, am He that has done it.” 
l.—tThe Ransom came into the sinner’s place 
that he might not perish, but live. And then 
the ransomed one belongs to the Ransomer. 
Thou art not thine own, but bought with a 
price ; therefore glorify God in thy body and 
in thy spirit, which are God’s. J. Duncan. 

26. He prayeth unto God. The cure 
is given in answer to the sufferer’s own prayer, 
and with restoration of health comes also the 
sense of God’s favor. The restoration of his 
righteousness indicates the restoration of the 
afflicted one to God’s favor ; the whole passage 
is remarkable as anticipating the peculiar doc- 
trine of justification by faith as specially taught 
in the New Testament. Curry. 

27. A blessing or benefit is here promised 
on God’s, part, which is deliverance from the 
ill consequences and punishment of sin. But 
there is a condition required on our part : “If 
any say, I have sinned, and perverted that 
which was right, and it profited me not.’’ In 
which words are contained, first, a penitent 
confession of our sins to God ; secondly, a true 
contrition for our sin, not only for fear of the 
pernicious consequences and punishment that 
will follow it, but from a just sense of the evil 
nature of sin and the fault and offence of it 
against God. Thus a true and perfect contri- 
tion for our sins is made a necessary condition 
of our deliverance from the punishment due to 
them. Archbishop Tillotson. 

Three heads of a long story of a sinful life. 
Mark the correctness of the man’s view of sin. 
It is given in three particulars: 1. ‘“‘I have 
sinned.’’ I have transgressed the law, the com- 
mandment of Him who is my liege Lord, and 
to whom I belong. 2. There is a recognition, 
not only that the law is authoritative, but that 
the law is right : ‘‘ [have perverted that which 
was right.’’ Law, considered simply as law, is 
the will of a superior ; but God’s law is moral 
law, founded on the will of God, but having a 
ground in the nature of God. The law is the 
expression of God’s moral perfections. 3. 
‘““ And it profited me not.’’ Sin is an unnatu- 
ral, suicidal thing. It is contrary to the con- 
stitution and nature of man as it proceeded from 
the hands of God. J. Duncan. 

29, 30, This is God’s way of dealing with 
men, coming often to them, and though it may 
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be in chastisement, yet always with gracious 
designs. This was the lesson that both Job and 
the friends needed to learn, and Elihu is made 
their teacher instead of God, not to defend the 
Almighty, but to teach men that God is always 
righteous, though in many things His ways are 
past finding out. The ‘‘ things’’ here referred 
to are those that have been enumerated in the 
preceding parts of Elihu’s discourse, in which 
Job’s confidence is rebuked, and God’s judg- 
ments are shown to be both just and merciful. 
Curry. 





The doctrine of Elihu is perfectly consistent 
with Job’s true character as affirmed by God 
Himself ; and it quite disarms Job, by showing 
that he has been neither unkindly nor unjustly 
dealt with. God is not treating him as a crim- 
inalnor as a foe, as he supposed, but is showing 
a solicitous regard for his highest good. Eli- 
hu’s doctrine, that suffering was sent with a 
gracious design, and that it enclosed a real 
benefit, is not hampered by the rigid and in- 
flexible rule of exact retributive justice main- 
tained by the friends ; nor does it conflict, as 
~ that did, with the general facts of Providence 
or with the consciousness of Job. Job’s argu- 
ments and protests against the friends do not lie 
against it. It is not only consistent with, but 
gives a satisfactory account of the inequalities 
of human condition. This doctrine likewise 
supplies the hitherto undiscovered key to the 
enigma of Job’s sufferings. No reflection is 
cast upon ‘his integrity or the genuineness of 
his piety. His afflictions are neither an indica- 
tion of the Lord’s displeasure nor of His wanton 
hostility. A gracious God is by this severity 
of discipline purging away the dross which still 
adhered to His faithful servant, and refining 
the gold to a higher measure of purity. Ac- 
cordingly, when Elihu pauses in his discourse 
to afford Job an opportunity for reply, he has 
nothing to say in opposition to what he has 
heard. It harmonizes his convictions respect- 
ing God with what has hitherto been inexplica- 
ble in His providence. It makes all plain in 
his own case, which has thus far been so dark 
and impenetrable. God has not been impeach- 
ing his integrity by the terrible sufferings which 
He has permitted. There is no hostile intent 
on the part of God ; all has been done in kind- 
ness and love. W. H. G. 


Werses 14-30. It is a feature of Job that 
while the whole book is a poem, there can be 
lifted out of it every here and there a passage 
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which is a small poem complete in itself. And 
in this thirty-third chapter there is (vs. 14-30) 
a hymn of experience which might have been 
to the Old Testament Church what “‘ Rock of 
Ages’ or ‘“‘I once was a stranger’’ is to us. 
In vy. 14 it commences, ‘“‘For God speaketh 
once, yea twice ;” and then, in twelve verses, 
the most vivid description is given of three 
ways in which God spoke or dealt with the 
spirits of men, four verses being devoted to 
each. The three ways are dreams, illness, and 
testimony. 

I. Dreams or visions. This mode of dealing 
with the soul is described in vs. 15-18. In 
any collection of experiences you would be 
surprised to find in how many instances a 
dream or vision had played a decisive part ; 
and this has been the case in the lives of nota 
few, who even in recent times have occupied 
prominent places in the building up of the king- 
dom of God. Stalker.——The history of the 
Church, from Origen down, is full of conver- 
sions through the instrumentality of dreams ; 
and many of the best Christians have traced 
their better life to their leading. Bunyan tells 
us in his ‘“‘ Grace Abounding”’ how, at the time 
when it was his delight to be led captive by 
the devil, at his will, and he was so rooted in 
evil that it was a second nature to him, yet 
the Lord did not wholly desert him, but ‘‘ did 
scare and frighten him with fearful visions.” 
It was apparently through the influence of a 
dream that Elizabeth Fry was rescued from the 
indecision and doubt into which she fell after 
her conversion. John Newton’s remarkable 
dream of the precious ring intrusted to him, 
heedlessly cast away, and restored and preserved 
for him by a stranger, is quite of the same char- 
acter. He did not himself doubt that it was 
from God. We may further cite the case of 
Alexander Duff’s dream of judgment, which 
threw him into earnest prayer for pardon, and 
was followed by what he long after described 
as something like the assurance of acceptance 
through the atoning blood of his Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ. Warfield. 

The state of the human mind in sleep is one 
of the great mysteries of existence. Many of 
those who have pondered on it most deeply 
have been led to the opinion that the mind never 
sleeps. There are few who cannot tell of some 
valuable impression which first visited them in 
sleep, and was worked out in their waking 
hours. Now why, among such impressions, 
should not religious ones have a place ? We 
know that the forces of temptation are not idle 
while we sleep ; for evil dreams, which pollute 
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the mind and lodge images in the memory that 
return in waking hours, are among the worst 
distresses of many a man who is striving to 
purify his soul. If, then, the powers of evil 
have access to the mind in sleep, to make im- 
pressions which do not end with sleep, why 
should not the Spirit of God have access to it 
at the same time, to touch it to fine and noble 
issues ? Of course it would be easy to press 
this too far. If every religious notion or spec- 
tacle which may present itself to us in the 
dreaming state were to be regarded as an in- 
spiration of the Spirit of God, the region of re- 
ligious belief would be invaded by a destroying 
host of fancies and caprices. But there is a 
plain rule by which, if we observe it, we shall 
be guarded from such error. Nothing of a re- 
ligious nature occurring to us in dreams has 
any weight or value if it be not in harmony 
with the Word of God. This rule will save us 
from everything like fanaticism. But if an im- 
pression which reaches us in dreams makes any 
truth or fact of God’s Word more vivid and 
real to us, and disposes us to act in accordance 
with it, then we are justified in believing that 
there may be in our dream or vision a Divine 
intention and a leading of the Spirit. 

II. Illness. What is said about this second 
mode of the Spirit’s dealing (vs. 19--22) is re- 
markable for extraordinarily graphic touches. 
There is not, perhaps, in the whole compass of 
literature a more vivid description of illness. 
In v. 19 the phrase ‘‘ the multitude of his bones’’ 
describes severe illness to the very life. In good 
health we scarcely know that we have bones ; 
or at all events, we have no sense of the com- 
plexity of the osseous structure. for hidden un- 
der its comfortable coverings it does its work 
unfelt and as a whole. But in rheumatic fever 
and other maladies this wholeness is broken ; 
we are conscious of every bone in our body, for 
there is a racking pain in every one of them, 
and we know what Job means by “‘ the multi- 
tude of his bones.’’ In v. 20 another feature of 
severe illness is given with equal vividness : 
“ His life abhorreth bread, and his soul dainty 
meat.’’ Who that has experienced a prostrating 
illness does not remember this aversion to food ? 
In v. 21 the aspect of the sick man is described 
at a later stage, as gaunt and deathlike, he raises 
himself up in bed, with sunken cheeks, hollow 
eyes, thin arms ; or as, when he is not able for 
even this, he draws up his shrunken knees, and 
they look asif they would almost pierce the bed- 
clothes. As v. 22 says, “‘ His soul draweth nigh 
unto the grave, and his life to the destroyers.”’ 

In those ancient days it was sometimes by 
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bringing a man into this condition that God 
spoke to him ; and here, at any rate, there is 
nothing antiquated, for this is still a common 
way in which the Spirit of God deals with the 
spirit of man. To lay him down on a bed of 
trouble is often the only way in which God can 
get a man to think. There are many so in- 
volved in the rush and excitement of business 
that they have no time for serious thought, and 
others are so engrossed with the pursuit of the 
gayeties and follies of the world that though 
they have time enough for meditation, they 
have no taste for it. Is it not merciful if God 
lays such a man down in trouble? He is se- 
questered from company and forced to face his 
inner self, and he sees that it is mean, squalid, 
and unfurnished. Though he may have been 
becoming rich in worldly means, it has been at 
the expense of inner poverty. He sees all that 
he has been laboriously acquiring on the point 
of passing away from him, while he, divested 
of everything, is about to enter into the pres- 
ence of God and give in his account. Orit may 
be in another form that the shadow of death 
appears in the home. Illness may fall on one 
who is near and dear ; death may carry off the 
pride of a man’s heart and the light of his eyes ; 
and as he gazes after that which has been taken 
from him into the pale kingdom of death, and 
hears the mighty waters breaking far off on the 
shore of eternity, folly dies in him, and he turns 
round to estimate the prizes of life with sane 
and altered eyes. It is often in the vast silence 
which falls on the heart bereaved that the voice 
of God is heard ; the body of one has to die that 
the soul of another may live ; and thus on many 
a grave in the churchyard there bloom flowers 
of immortality. 

II. Testimony. The third way in which the 
Spirit of God dealt in those ancient times with 
the spirit of man was through the testimony of 
one who, having been brought to God Himself, 
came to deal in God’s name with those who 
were far from Him (vs. 28-26). Such a one is 
very remarkably described here. First, he is 
called ‘‘a messenger.’’ He who deals with 
others about sin and God must be sent of God 
and bear a Divine message. If a preacher, for 
example, has not been with God before he comes 
forth to deal with man, he had better not come 
at all. Unless there be on his countenance a 
ray of that Divine light which is caught from 
intercourse with God, and in his heart a spark 
of that love which brought Christ Himself 
down from heaven to seek and save the lost, he 
had better keep out of such work altogether. 

But the messenger of God receives a still pro- 
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founder name ; he is called ‘‘an interpreter.” 
God speaks to men, but they understand Him 
not. In His providence He speaks, and in His 
Word ; but the message rolls over the heads of 
those to whom it comes, till some one who 
knows the language draws their attention to it 
and tells them what it means. Even in illness 
the Divine voice is often not heard till an inter- 
_ preter comes into the sick-room and says, This 
is what your suffering signifies. Indeed, this 
is supposed in this chapter itself ; for the inter- 
preter comes on the scene because the two pre- 
ceding voices of God have not been understood. 
The true interpreter hears the voice of God, and 
renders it in such a way as to win the attention 
and sympathy of the common man. This is, 
however, no common gift ; as the passage says, 
the interpreter is ‘‘one among a thousand.”’ 
Those who try to carry God’s message to sin- 
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ners are few and scattered. How many, even 
of professing Christians, are there who have any 
real passion for the salvation of the souls of men, 
or put forth any kind of sympathetic and orig- 
inal effort on their behalf ? Is the proportion 
greatly larger than one ina thousand? Of the 
thousands of people whom any of us have met 
with in our journey through life, how few have 
seemed to be really concerned about our salva- 
tion, or have authentically interpreted God’s 
voices tous ? Yet the testimony of man to man 
is still the most effective means which the Spirit 
of God employs for doing His work in the hu- 
man soul. 

Such, then, are the three modes in which the 
Spirit of God dealt of old with the spirits of 
men, and in which He still deals with them. 
The first may be called rare, the second com- 
mon, the third most common. J. Stalker, 
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1 Morzover Elihu answered and said, 
2 Hear my words, ye wise men ; 
And give ear unto me, ye that have knowl- 
edge. 
3 For the ear trieth words, 
As the palate tasteth meat. 
4 Let us choose for us that: which is right : 
Let us know among ourselves what is good. 
5 For Job hath said, I am righteous, 
And God hath taken away my right : 
6 Notwithstanding my right I am accounted a 
liar ; 
My wound is incurable, though Iam with- 
out transgression. 
Y What man is like Job, 
Who drinketh up scorning like water ? 
8 Which goeth in company with the workers 
of iniquity, 
And walketh with wicked men. 


9 For he hath said, It profiteth a man nothing |- 


That he should delight himself with God. 
10 Therefore hearken unto me, ye men of un- 
derstanding : 
Far be it from God, that he should do wick- 
edness ; 
And from the Almighty, that he should 
commit iniquity. 
11 For the work of a man shall he render unto 
him, 
And cause every man to find according to 
his way. 





12 Yea, of a surety, God will not do wickedly, 
Neither will the Almighty pervert judgment. 
13 Who gave him a charge over the earth ? 
Or who hath disposed the whole world ? 
14 If he set his heart upon man, 
If he gather unto himself his spirit and his 
breath ; 
15 All flesh shall perish together, 
And man shall turn again unto dust. 
16 If now thou hast understanding, hear this : 
Hearken to the voice of my words. 
17 Shall even one that hateth right govern ? 
And wilt thou condemn him that is just and 
mighty ? 
18 Is it fit to say to a king, Thou art vile ? 
Or to nobles, Ye are wicked ? 
19 How much less to him that respecteth not the 
persons of princes, 
Nor regardeth the rich more than the poor ? 
For they all are the work of his hands. 
20 In a moment they die, even at midnight ; 
The people are shaken and pass away, 
And the mighty are taken away without 
hand. : 
21 For his eyes are upon the ways of a man, 
And he seeth all his goings. 
22 There is no darkness, nor shadow of death, 
Where the workers of iniquity may hide 
themselves. 
23 For he needeth not further to consider a 
man, 
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That he should go before God in judg- 
ment. 
24 He breaketh in pieces mighty men i ways 
past finding out, 
And setteth others in their stead. 
25 Therefore he taketh knowledge of their 
works ; 
And he overturneth them in the night, so 
that they are destroyed. 
26 He striketh them as wicked men 
In the open sight of others ; 
27 Because they turned aside from following 
him, 
And would not have regard to any of his 
ways: 
28 So that they caused the cry of the poor to 
come unto him, 
And he heard the cry of the afflicted. 
29 When he giveth quietness, who then can 
condemn ? 
And when he hideth his face, who then can 
behold him ? 


Chap. 34. Having in chap. 33 replied to 
Job’s charge that God’s afflictions were exam- 
ples of an arbitrary hostility to men, Elihu in 
this chapter replies to another charge, that God 
was unjust in the afflictions which He laid on 
him. His answer is, That a motive for injus- 
tice in Him who is Creator of all cannot be 
found ; and, That injustice in the Ruler of all 
is inconceivable—shall not the Judge of all the 
earth do right? The line of thought in the 
chapter is something as follows: First (vs. 
1-4), in a brief introduction Elihu invites his in- 
telligent hearers to listen further to him, and to 
unite with him in seeking to discover what was 
the right, the just state of the case, in Job’s 
cause with God and his charges against Him. 
Second (vs. 5-9), these charges he recites: Job 
had said that God perverted his right, and that 
he was incurably afflicted though he had done 
no wrong (vs. 5, 6). Elihu cannot mention such 
charges without expressing his detestation of 
them : Job has not his parallel for impiety (vs. 
7, 8). He has even gone the length of saying 
that it was no advantage to a man to be relig- 
ious (v. 9). This last sentiment Elihu does not 
deal with in the present chapter, its discussion 
follows in chap. 35. Third (vs. 10-20), coming 
to his argument Elihu, first expresses his repro- 
bation of such sentiments as those of Job, they 
are contrary to right thoughts of God; such 
ways of acting are not to be thought of in con- 
nection with the Almighty (vs. 10-12). Second, 
this reproof of Job’s charges from God’s nature 
in general Elihu then particularizes into two 
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Alike whether ¢¢ be done unto a nation, or 
unto a man: 
30 That the godless man reign not, 
That there be none to ensnare the people. 
31 For hath any said unto God, 
I have borne chastisement, I will not offend 
any more: 
82 That which I see not teach thou me : 
If I have done iniquity, I will do it no more? 
33 Shall his recompence be as thou wilt, that 
thou refusest it ? 
For thou must choose, and not I: 
Therefore speak what thou knowest. 
34 Men of understanding will say unto me, 
Yea, every wise man that heareth me : 
35 Job speaketh without knowledge, 
And his words are without wisdom. 
86 Would that Job were tried unto the end, 
Because of his answering like wicked men. 
87 For he addeth rebellion unto his sin, 
He clappeth his hands among us, 
And multiplieth his words against God. 


distinct thoughts : 1. No motive for injustice in 
Him who is the Creator of all can be discoy- 
ered ; on the contrary, His calling all things 
into being ana upholding them by sending forth 
His Spirit is evidence of unselfish goodness, for 
were He to set His mind on Himself and with- 
draw His Spirit all flesh would perish (vs. 13- 
15). 2. The foundation of government is jus- 
tice, without which rule would come to an end. 
Injustice in the highest Ruler is inconceivable. 
And in truth His rule approves itself by its im- 
partiality to be just (vs. 16-20). Fourth (vs. 
21-28), this justice is secured by God’s omnis- 
cient insight into men, and by His goodness 
which is the spring and motive of His rule of 
mankind. Fifth (vs. 29-33), shall any one then 
murmur at this absolute disposing of all things 
by the hand of God? To murmur is to usurp 
the rule of God, and to claim to dictate how He 
should dispense His recompenses. Finally (vs. 
34-37), Elihu, having shown what is involved 
in Job’s charges of injustice against God, draws 
the conclusion, in which he is confident all re- 
flecting minds who listen to him will concur 
with him, that Job speaks without wisdom ; to 
the sin of his life he has added: a defiant and 
mocking impiety, which one must wish to see 
purified out of him in the furnace of severer 
afflictions. A. B. D. 
7. A strong assertion that Job had given way 
to his feelings without restraint, that instead of 
shrinking from the temptation, he had greedily 
absorbed the bitter draught of scorn. Elihu 
goes now, for the first time, far beyond the 
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truth. There was bittermess, even fierceness in 
Job’s remonstrances, but the words were wrung 
from him by agony and by the taunts of his 
unfriendly counsellors; his scorn was alto- 
gether directed against them, not, as Elihu 
seems to assume, against God. 

9. See 9:22; 21:7; 24:1, and other pas- 
sages, stating or implying the same thing. 
Elihu, however, does scanty justice to Job, who 
repeatedly asserts that such facts are matters 
of perplexity, not that they really represent the 
principles of the Divine government. Cook. 

10-12. In direct and broad contradiction of 
what Job had said, Elihu now proceeds to deny 
each and all of the charges of wrongdoing al- 
leged against God, and to declare that He deals 
righteously with men, and recompenses to 
every man according to his ways—his conduct 
and character. He asserts God’s infinite right- 
eousness as proof that whatever He may do 
must be right, though His reasons may not ap- 
pear even to the wisest of men. Curry. 

10. There are and will be difficulties in the 
administration of providence ; but these diffi- 
culties can never make reasonable and consider- 
ate persons, men of attention and understand- 
ing, to doubt concerning the righteousness of 
the Divine government. A righteous and just 
man may be depended upon that he will not do 
an unjust thing ; much more, therefore, ‘‘ far 
be it from the Almighty, far be it from the 
Supreme Lord and Governor of all things, that 
He should commit iniquity.”” Many things 
mysterious, many things incomprehensible, 
there needs must be in the nature of the Su- 
preme Being ; but injustice or iniquity, hard 
or unrighteous dealing with any of His crea- 
tures—this, above all things, far ought we to 
keep it from all our notions and conceptions of 
Him. Objections will be started and difficul- 
ties arise, but whether we can answer them or 
no, we are sure they must be false ; because no 
evidence in proof of any particular doctrine in- 
consistent with this notion can be so strong as 
are the arguments which prove in general the 
truth of the Divine justice. S. Clarke. 

If at any time we have any unbecoming 
thoughts of the justice of God, either that He 
afflicts the good without reason or prospers the 
wicked against it, all this ariseth from our ig 
norance or the shortness of our sight. We have 
not a full or perfect prospect of things ; we see 
but a little way backward ; we are not wise to 
compare what is past with what is present, nor 
can we at all infallibly foresee anything future 
or discern what shall be. Whereas God at once 
hath all things before Him ; He seeth what is 
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past as well as what is present, and what shall 
be hereafter as well as what hath been ; and so 
the completeness and indefectibility of His own 
justice in all. And when we in the great day 
shall see all the works of God in the world 
brought and presented together as in one view, 
we shall then say, from the evidence of sight 
as now we ought from the evidence of faith, 
that the Almighty hath not in any one thing 
perverted judgment. And therefore the apos- 
tle doth most appositely call that day ‘‘ The 
day of the revelation of the righteous judgment 
of God.”’ Caryl. 

U1. The work of a man shall he render unto 
Him. Good works shall be rewarded, and evil 
works either punished or satisfied for ; so that 
sooner or later in this world or in that to come 
He will cause every man to find according to 
his ways. This is the standing rule of distribu- 
tive justice, to give to every man according to 
his works. Say to the righteous, tt shall be well 
with them ; woe to the wicked, tt shall be tll with 
him. If services persevered in now go unre- 
warded and sins persisted in now go unpun- 
ished, yet there is a day coming when God will 
fully render to every man according to his 
works, with interest for the delay. H.——Let 
us, then, cultivate the sense of stewardship. 
It is a very hard thing for us to keep fresh the 
feeling that all which we are and have is given 
to us, and that not for ourselves, but for God. 
The beginning of evil is the weakening of that 
sense of responsibility, and the dawning of the 
dream that we are our own. The prodigal 
son’s downfall began with saying, ‘‘ Give me 
the portion of goods that falleth to me.’’ And 
the next step came naturally after that: ‘“‘ He 
gathered all together and went away into a 
far country.’’ And the next step came just as 
naturally after that : ‘‘ He wasted his substance 
in riotous living.’ If sense of stewardship and 
responsibility is weakened within us, the main- 
spring of all good is weakened within us, and 
we shall become self-willed, self-indulgent, self- 
asserting, God-forgetting. If we think that the 
talent or the pound is ours, we shall spend it 
for our own purposes, and that is ‘‘ waste.” 
And is it nota sad commentary on the tendency 
of human nature to forget stewardship, and to 
lose the impression of responsibility, that that 
very word “‘ talents,’’ which is borrowed from 
Christ’s parable, is used in common speech 
without the slightest sense that it suggests any- 


thing about stewardship, faithfulness, or reck- 


oning ? Let us, then, take care to cultivate the 
sense of responsibility. A. M. 
13-15. Elihu first lays down the simple 
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proposition that the Almighty is just in all His 
dealings. He then proceeds to prove it. The 
first proof is the absoluteness of God’s govern- 
ment. ‘‘Who hath given him a charge?” 
The inference to be drawn is that God adminis- 
ters the government out of His own free will ; 
He is not, like the subordinate duties of the 
heathen, merely in possession of a delegated 
authority ; He has none to consult ; when we 
reach Him we reach the last, highest, absolute 
source of all justice. Cook. 

Elihu says this to assert God’s sovereignty, 
and the bearing of this on the main argument 
is, if God be sovereign and amenable to no su- 
perior, then He can have no motive for doing 
what is otherwise than right. Carey.—lf the 
Lord be supreme, then let us set Him up as su- 
preme in all things. Let His ends be above 
ourends. Let us design Godin all we do. He 
who is over all ought to be honored by all. All 
our actions, as so many lines, ought to centre 
in His honor who is the centre of power. 
Caryl. 

13-15. The first thought of Elihu is that the 
earth, the world, is not intrusted to God by an- 
other ; He Himself arranged it all as itis ; there 
is therefore no motive to injustice. This is one 
side of His ideas; the other (v. 14) is that the 
fact of the creation and sustaining of all things 
and creatures by God is proof of unselfish be- 
nevolence, for if God thought of Himself, and 
ceased to send forth His Spirit, all flesh would 
perish. A. B. D. 

16-30. The second proof that God deals 
justly is, that as a matter of fact He deals with 
all men impartially ; princes and people, rich 
and poor, are alike in His sight ; none of their 
works escape Him ; He overthrows the power- 
ful oppressor, hears the cry of the afflicted, and 
overthrows the hypocrite. Elihu’s argument 
here is not new ; it has been partly anticipated 
by Job’s friends, and far more broadly and 
strongly stated by Job himself; at the same 
time there is so much reverence, so decp a con- 
viction that God’s almightiness and omniscience 
are essentially one with righteousness, that the 
address is calculated to prepare Job for the final 
manifestation of God Himself. Cook. 

16219. The thought is, without justice rule 
is impossible ; and therefore injustice in the 
Supreme Ruler is inconceivable. The thought 
is one that finds repeated expression in Scrip- 


ture, as in the words of Abraham, ‘‘ Shall not | 


the Judge of all the earth do right ?”’ and in 
those of Paul, ‘‘ Is God unrighteous? God for- 
bid ; for then how shall God judge the world ?”’ 
A. B. D.—Nowhere in the book, except in 
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the address of the Almighty, are there to be 
found grander ethical and theological ideas ; 
God cannot do wrong ; He cannot be a despiser 
of right who binds the world in harmony ; His 
very continuance of man and the world shows 
this ; oh, that Job’s sufferings would allow him 
to see it! Nothing in the speeches of Eliphaz 
and Zophar comes up to this. TZ. Lewis. 

20-28. God’s strict justice may be seen in 
His government of the peoples and their princes 
alike. His justice is unerring, for it is guided 
by omniscient insight. Punishing oppression, 
it avenges the cause of the poor and afflicted. 
A. B.D. 

20. They die. What cannot He do that 
has all the powers of death at His command? 
Observe the suddenness of this destruction. Jn 
a moment they die. It is not a work of time 
with God. 

21, 22. God is omniscient, and can discover 
that which is most secret. As the strongest 
cannot oppose His arm, so the most subtle can- 
not escape His eye ; and therefore, if some are 
punished either more or less than we think they 
should be, instead of quarrelling with God, it 
becomes us to ascribe it to some secret cause 
known to God only. For everything is open 
before Him. His eyes are upon the ways of 
man ; not only they are within reach of His eye, 
so that He can see them, but His eye is upon 
them, so that He actually observes and inspects 
them ; He sees us all and sees all our goings ; 
go whither we will we are under His eye; all 
our actions, good and evil, are regarded and 
recorded and reserved to be brought into judg- 
ment when the books shall be opened. Nothing 
is or can be concealed from Him. There is no 
darkness nor shadow of death so close, so thick, 
so solitary, so remote from light or sight, as 
that in it the workers of iniquity may hide 
themselves from the discovering eye and aveng- 
ing hand of the righteous God. H. 

25-30. This continues the thought that 
dominates what has gone before—that is, that 
because of God’s omniscience He knows every 
man’s actions, and that His omnipotence is ac- 
tively engaged in works of retributive judg- 
ment, overthrowing the wicked in their evil de- 
signs, avenging the cause of the poor, and by 
His authority establishing peace, so that the god- 
less may not retgn—that crime and violence 
shall not prosper. Curry. 

29. The frowns of all the world cannot 
trouble those whom God quiets with His smiles. 
If God give outward peace to a nation, He can 
secure what He gives, and disable the enemies 
of it to give it any disturbance. If God give 
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inward peace to a man only, the quietness and ] the spirit of a man. 


everlasting assurance which are the effect of 
righteousness, neither the accusations of Satan 
nor the afflictions of this present time, no, nor 
the arrests of death itself can give trouble. The 
smiles of all the world cannot quiet those whom 
God troubles with His frowns ; for if He in dis- 
pleasure hide His face, and withhold the com- 
fort of His favor, who then can behold Him ?— 
that is, who can behold a displeased God so as 
to bear up under His wrath or turn it away. 
H. 

29, 30. So completely is man dependent 
upon God, for good or ill, that the word of 
peace from God is above all creature power to 
bring condemnation, while only the hiding His 
face, which none can hinder, is death. So God 
deals with men and nations, and because He is 
righteous the godless shall not triumph, nor the 
people always suffer. Curry. 

31-33. Elihu gradually approaches the con- 
duct of Job. He supposes the case of one an- 
imadverting on the Divine procedure and com- 
plaining of unjust affliction. This is presump- 
tion, and implies that one usurps the govern- 
ment of the Most High. A supposition is put : 
Has any one said unto God? where God is em- 
phatic, the emphasis implying the unseemliness 
and presumption of the act. The case is put 
generally, but the case is that of Job, as v. 33 
reveals. The meaning of the passage is that 
the complainer under affliction protests his inno- 
cence (v. 31) ; disclaims knowledge of any of- 
fence ; desires, as Job frequently expressed his 
desire, to know what his sin was ; and professes 
his readiness to desist from it, when it is made 
clear to him (v. 32). Elihu’s answer to this 
complaint (v. 38) is that it is a claim to regulate 
the government of God, to give laws to Him 
how He shall act, and to decide how He shall 
recompense. Such a position the complainer 
takes—but for himself Elihu repudiates it: 
Thou must choose, not I. In the concluding 
words, speak that which thou knowest, Elihu in- 
vites Job to state that method of ‘‘ recompense”’ 
which shall be ‘‘ according to his mind”’ and 
better than that observed in God’s rule of the 
world. A. B. D. 

$2, That which I see not teach 
Thoume,. What weall want is direct teach- 
ing—the teaching of Almighty God. God has 
many lesson-books out of which He teaches. 
But the Teacher Himself is always apart from 
and above the lesson-book. The power is all 
in His secret agency. Thatinstructs ; that ele- 
vates. It isa real, personal God, using all, per- 
vading all, impressing all, a spirit working with 
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There is only one way to 
secure God’s own teaching. You must go into 
that school with clean hands and a pure heart. 
Over the portal of the palace of truth is the in- 
scription—as strict in its stipulation as it is 
large in its undertaking—‘‘If any man will 
do His will, he shall know of the doctrine.”’ 
J. V. 

I will do iniquity no more. A gra- 
cious heart is willing to know and see the worst 
of himself. He would have God teach him 
what iniquity he hath done. A godly man 
never thinks he seeth his sin enough. How 
little soever he sins, he thinks he sins too much, 
and how much soever he sees his sin, he thinks 
he sees it too little. Caryl.t—tLavish and lib- 
eral as the Gospel is of its forgiveness for the 
past, it has no toleration either for the purposes 
or for the practices of sin for the future. The 
same Gospel which sheds an oblivion over the 
sinfulness of the past enters upon a war of ex- 
termination against all future sinfulness. It 
cannot be said of us that grace has abounded 
unto the forgiveness of our sins, unless there 
be seen in us an honest and determined habit 
of exertion against the continuance of sin. 
TC, 

33. As Thou wilt? God will take His 
own way, fulfil His own counsel, and recom- 
pense according to the sentence of His own jus- 
tice, whether thou art pleased or displeased ; 
He will neither ask thy leave nor thy advice, 
but what He pleases that will He do; it is 
therefore thy wisdom to make the best of that 
which ts, because it is out of thy power to make 
it otherwise. If thou pretend to choose and re- 
fuse—that is, to prescribe to God, and except 
against what He does, so will not I, I will ac- 
quiesce in all He does. H. 

No one has ail he wishes or exactly what he 
wishes. Many have a great deal in the life-lot 
which they deprecate, object to, resent, and 
strive against with all their might, albeit in 
vain. If the will is strong and the view of life 
and duty defined and decisive, then between 
the soul and events there will be continual col- 
lision. There will be toiling and fretting ; the 
building up again of things which have been 
cast down, a looking about for things that are 
wanting, vain regrets for what is lost, and a 
constant wonder, animated almost by a sense 
of injury, that things «7d not take their right 
shape—all this will be, wnless there shall come 
in, happily, the explanation and corrective of a 
trustful faith, of true religion—unless the baffled 
one shall take time and thought, and quietly 
put to himself the question, ‘‘ But should it be 
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according to my will?” If things were ‘‘ ac- 
cording to our will,’ all the rain and all the 
darkness would be at once swept away, and 
the realms of pure enjoyment opened, and the 
sun of the eternal summer set high in the heav- 
ens, never to be obscured again. Not so does 
God arrange the seasons and times of our grow- 
ing. Not such is His preparation of His chil- 
dren for the good things He has prepared for 
them. The thorn, the wilderness, the cross— 
hunger, and cold, and thirst, and weariness— 
such things as these, mingled no doubt with 
their opposites, are like the signs and finger- 
posts of the old consecrated way. <A short new 
way into the land of promise, green and flow- 
ery, by the banks of murmuring streams, and 
under the shadow of the woods, has never been 
discovered. It is still the old way, across the 
sands, among the rocks, hither and thither, as 
the cloud may move. Of course we form our 
opinion of things as they happen, and take our 
measures for safe journeying day by day, ac- 
cording to the wisdom we have. But the su- 
preme wisdom is always this—that we shall 
have our eye upon the cloud, and hold our- 
selves ready for movement along the line where 
the shadow of it passes ; or where its fire burns. 
“Thy will” is, not to move ; but you must— 
for see ! the cloud is moving. ‘‘ Thy will” is, 
to stay no longer here. ’Tis high time you 
were up and away. Nay, not so fast ; for see! 
there is no movement from on high. All is yet 
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And should it be, then, accord: 


quiet and still. 
ing to thy will? Raleigh. 

How it would smooth the ‘troubled sea if we 
would yield ourselves to be borne peacefully 
on its waves, instead of entering into contest 
with its surges! It is our self-will, our con- 
troversy with events, or rather with God, that 
is the grand source of our znhappiness unde> 
the trials that befall us. Oh, could we set Gea 
always before us ; could we live surrounded by 
the visible forms of His perfections and make 
our will one with His, how it would soothe and 
cheer this weary pilgrimage on earth! In the 
darkest hour and amid all the terrors and dis- 
may of the heaviest tempest, light would beam 
upon us from the eternal throne ; and that voice 
be heard: “It is J, be not afraid!’ Trusting 
in God, I can stand on a falling universe and 
triumph there. WV. W. Taylor. 

36, 37. Elihu’s judgment of Job extends far 
beyond the mere bearing of the latter under his 
afflictions ; it embraces Job’s former life. And 
the language exceeds in harshness almost any- 
thing that the three friends had said. A. B. D. 
—Harsh as the words are, they are not with- 
out some justification. Elihu, of course, could 
not see into Job’s heart, and his offence at the 
tone of Job’s expostulations was natural. His 
own conviction that all chastisements proceed 
from love necessarily involved the condemna- 
tion of one who could see in them nothing but 
indications of enmity. Cook. 
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1 Mor£over Elihu answered and said, 
2 Thinkest thou this to be thy right, 
Or sayest thou, My righteousness is more 
than God’s, 
3 That thou sayest, What advantage will it 
be unto thee ? 
And, What profit shall I have, more than if 
T had sinned ? 
4 I will answer thee, 
And thy companions with thee. 
5 Look unto the heavens, and see : 
And behold the skies, which are higher than 
thou. 
6 If thou hast sinned, what doest thou against 
him ? 
And if thy transgressions be multiplied, 
what doest thou unto him ? 


7 If thou be righteous, what givest thou him ? 
Or what receiveth he of thine hand ? 
8 Thy wickedness may hurt a man as thou art ‘ 
And thy righteousness may profit a son of 
man. 
9 By reason of the multitude of oppressions 
they cry out ; 
They cry for help by reagon of the arm of 
the mighty. 
10 But none saith, Where is God my Maker, 
Who giveth songs in the night ; 
11 Who teacheth us more than the beasts of 
the earth, 
And maketh us wiser than the fowls of 
heaven ? 
12 There they cry, but none giveth answer, 
Because of the pride of evil men. 
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13 Surely God will not hear vanity, 
Neither will the Almighty regard it. 
14 How much less when thou sayest thou be- 
holdest him not, 
The cause is before him, and thou waitest 
- for him ! 


Erau proceeds to deal with the assertion 
that a life of righteousness had brought Job no 
corresponding blessings ; he argues that man’s 
righteousness constitutes no claim upon God 
(vs. 1-8); and that when God disregards ap- 
peals to His justice it is because they are urged 
without humility and faith (vs. 9-18) ; hence 
the duty of submitting to Him with full trust 
in His justice. Cook. Job’s complaint that 
under God’s government of the world it availed 
a man nothing to be righteous, to which 
Elihu had referred (84:9), is now taken up 
and disposed of. The passage has three 
parts: 1. (vs. 1-4) Elihu states Job’s com- 
plaint that godliness avails a man nothing, and 
undertakes to answer it. 2. (vs. 5-8) his an- 
swer. Neither godliness nor irreligiousness can 
affect God, who is too exalted to be touched by 
anything human. Their influence therefore 
must be on men, to their advantage or hurt. 
3. (vs. 9-16) having made this philosophical re- 
tort, Elihu proceeds to dispose of some cases 
that might seem exceptions to his principle or 
anomalies. There are cases where apparently 
religious men are not heard when they cry to 
God ; men cry out because of oppression and 
there is no answer. But why? Because they 
cry amiss. Their appeal to heaven is the mere 
instinctive cry of suffering like that of the lower 
creatures, without trust in God—they say not, 
Where is God my Maker? And Elihu ends, as 
before, with a charge of foolish talking. 

4-4, Throughout Elihu’s speeches there runs 
the idea of a cause or plea between Job and 
God. Job is regarded by Elihu as maintaining 
that he has aright or just cause against God. 
Elihu here asks, if Job considers that the recti- 
tude of his cause will appear in his maintaining 
that godliness profits a man nothing ?—the 
word “‘ this” in v. 2, refers to the questions in 
y. 3. If Job could successfully maintain this 
contention his cause against God would be 
good. Therefore Elihu controverts his asser- 
tion, contending that righteousness does avail a 
man, asit must. A.B. D. 

5. Look unto the heavens, This is a 
sublime sentiment in a plain dress. One view, 
says he, of the magnificent scenery of the lofty 
sky will extinguish all low conceptions of its 
Almighty Author. It will strike the mind 
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15 But now, because he hath not visited in his 
anger, 
Neither doth he greatly regard arrogance ; 
16 Therefore doth Job open his mouth in van- 
ity ; 
He multiplieth words without knowledge. 


with a vast idea of His infinite superiority to 
all other beings, and of the impossibility of His 
gaining or suffering by the good or bad be- 
havior of His reasonable creatures. Scott. 

6. If thou sinnest, what dost thou hurt Him ? 
Is His holiness, justice, power the less, because 
thou hast transgressed? Is aught diminished 
from His essence by this offence? Bishop H. 

6-8. The drift of this is that there is no such 
relation between God and man as to make hap- 
piness a reward due to righteousness. When 
granted, it is a matter of favor and grace ; 
when withdrawn, complaints imply a wrong 
conception of our position before God. Cook. 
—What objection should Job raise in justifi- 
cation of his complaints concerning his affliction 
against such sentiments as these—that goodness 
bears its reward and evil its punishment in it- 
self, and that God’s reward of goodness is not 
a work of indebtedness, nor His punishment of 
evil a work of self-defence. Before such truth 
he must hold his peace. A. B. D. 

7%. The great God cannot possibly receive any 
benefit by man, and therefore cannot be sup- 
posed to lie under any obligation to man ; for 
if He be obliged by His purpose and promise it 
is only to Himself. That is a challenge which 
no man can take up (Rom. 11:35). Who hath 
first given to God let him prove it, and it shall 
be recompensed to him again. Why should we 
demand it as a just debt to gain by our religion 
(as Job seemed to do), when the God we serve 
does not gain by it ?——8. To men like our- 
selves we are in a capacity either of doing in- 
jury or of showing kindness. And in both 
these the sovereign Lord and Judge of all will 
interest Himself, will reward those that do 
good and punish those that do hurt to their 
fellow-creatures and fellow-subjects. H. 

9. The oppressed cry, saith Elihu, but not 
with a right frame of heart ; they cry rather as 
oppressed with the weight of their own suffer- 
ings, than as touched with a sense of their sins, 
or as having faith in Him for their deliverance, 
or quiet submission to His will; these may 
either be said not to pray at all, or they pray 
not with such holy aims and designs, with such 
integrity and uprightness of heart as become 
the people of God. They pray under the con- 
trol of impatience, or moved with envy at the 
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power of their adversaries, or with a desire of 
the utmost revenge ; and therefore God takes 
no notice of their prayers (vs. 12, 18). ‘‘ There 
they cry, but none giveth answer ; surely God 
will not hear vanity, neither will the Almighty 
regard it.’’ Caryl.t—If the cries of the op- 
pressed be not heard the fault is not in God, He 
is ready to hear and help them ; but the fault is 
in themselves ; they ask and have not, but it is 
because they ask amiss (James 4:8). They cry 
out by reason of the arm of the mighty, but it is a 
complaining cry, a wailing cry, not a penitent, 
praying cry, the cry of nature and passion, not 
of grace. They do not inquire after God nor 
seek to acquaint themselves with Him under 
their affliction (v. 10). But none saith, Where 
ts God my Maker? Afflictions are sent to direct 
and quicken us to inquire early after God (Psalm 
78 : 34). But many that groan under great op- 
pressions never mind God nor take notice of 
flis hand in their troubles; if they did they 
would bear their troubles more patiently and be 
more benefited by them. Of the many that are 
afflicted and oppressed, few get the good they 
might get by their affliction. It should drive 
them to God; but how seldom is this the 
case ! 

10. He gives songs in the night—that is, when 
our condition is ever so dark, and sad, and mel- 
ancholy, there is that in God, in His providence 
and promise, which is sufficient not only to sup- 
port us, but to fill us with joy and consolation, 
and enable us in everything to give thanks, 
and even to rejoice in tribulation. H.——Those 
who raise these songs of praise are believers un- 
der severe trial; pilgrims amid gloom, who 
cannot see a step before them. There is many 
a night in and around us in which a dirge ap- 
pears infinitely more natural than a joyous song. 
It is much if we can hold our peace to God in 
the dark hours ; more when we pray under suf- 
fering ; but to sing songs, how much deeper 
the faith ! Verily, such songs in the night re- 
lieve the suffering heart and strengther. it to 
bear that which would otherwise be intolerable. 
Jt is God who gives these songs, first in the heart, 
and in His own good time in the mouth ; who 
else but He can give them? and again, what 
can He give higher than this? Blessed is he 
who through faith has learned to see in God his 
Maker, and in this Maker the Rock of his gal- 
vation! Van 0. 

12, 13. ‘‘ There’’—that is, in that state of 
mind, without piety and faith, so that although 
they really suffer wrong their cry is but vanity, 
and is therefore disregarded. Elihu thus meets 
the reiterated complaints of Job that his cry is 
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unanswered. Cook.——They are proud still, 
therefore they do not seek unto God (Psalm 
10: 4); or if they do cry unto Him, therefore 
He does not give answer, for He hears only the 
desire of the humble (Psalm 10: 1%). They are 
not sincere and upright and inward with God 
in their supplications to Him, and therefore He 
does not hear and answer them. The case is 
plain, then, if we cry to God for the removal of 
the oppression and affliction we are under and 
it is not removed, the reason is not because the 
Lord’s hand is shortened or His ear heavy, but 
because the affliction has not done its work ; 
we are not sufficiently humbled, and therefore 
must thank ourselves that it is continued. 
A. 

God will not hear vanity. A worldly 
spirit hinders prayer. Let one be bent on the 
accumulation of property ; let the most sensi- 
tive part about him on which you can lay your 
finger be his purse ; let his meditations be upon 
the best means of making ten. dollars a hun- 
dred, and his labors be to effect this transforma- 
tion, and he will have but little time and thought 
for prayer. Let one be eager for style in houses 
or furniture or equipage or dress, studying con- 
tinually in any or all of these particulars to be 
as good as the best, selecting and rejecting and 
arranging not in obedience to a law of self-re- 
spect and convenience and pure taste, but with 
a reference to the judgment of others and the 
eye of the world, and the spirit of prayer will 
have narrow quarters in that heart. Let one 
be devoted to the amusements of society, the 
things invented to make time pass quickly and 
pleasantly, the gayeties and frivolities of idle 
circles, the modes of fashionable entertainment, 
and there will be little relish left for prayer. 
The form of it may be kept up, but the spirit- 
uality of it will be atalow ebb indeed. Let 
one be greatly absorbed in political contests, 
watching with intensest interest the movements 
of the hostile parties, in every part of the field, 
punctual at all the gathering places of those 
with whom he sides and votes, and the proba- 
bility is, that he will have little ardor to spare 
for the cause of Christ, and there is danger that 
the thing which takes such strong hold of him 
will hinder his prayers. Anon. 

15, 16. God is not always exhibiting His 
special vengeance against the multiplicity of 
human sins. He is “not strict to mark in- 
iquity,’’ or He would be always striking. Be-’ 
sides His longsuffering, so often spoken of in 
the Old Testament, there is the great (final) 
judgment always before Him. No cause is 
really forgotten. Thereis a greatness in Elihu’s 
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views unsurpassed by anything in the book | spuriousness of this portion, because there is no 
outside of the Divine address, and that is asuffi- | mention of his being answered with the rest, 
cient answer to those who would argue the| 7, Lewis. 
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1  Enxrnv also proceeded, and said, 14 They die in youth, 


2 Suffer me a little, and I will shew thee ; 
For I have yet somewhat to say on God’s 
behalf. 
3 I will fetch my knowledge from afar, 
And will ascribe righteousness to my Maker. 
4 For truly my words are not false : 
One that is perfect in knowledge is with thee. 
5 Behold, God is mighty, and despiseth not 
any : 
He is mighty in strength of understanding. 
6 He preserveth not the life of the wicked : 
But giveth to the afflicted their right. 
7 He withdraweth not his eyes from the right- 
eous : 
But with kings upon the throne 
He setteth them for ever, and they are ex- 
alted. 
8 And if they be bound in fetters, 
And be taken in the cords of affliction ; 
9 Then he sheweth them their work, 
And their transgressions, that they have 
behaved themselves proudly. 
10 He openeth also their ear to instruction, 
And commandeth that they return from in- 
iquity. 
11 If they hearken and serve him, 
They shall spend their days in prosperity, 
And their years in pleasures. 
12 But if they hearken not, they shall perish by 
the sword, 
And they shall die without knowledge. 
13 But they that are godless in heart lay up 
anger : : 
They cry not for help when he bindeth them. 


CHarps. XXXVI., XXXVII. Eto’s FourtH# 


SPEECH. 

In his former speeches Elihu was intent upon 
correcting the false principles in regard to God 
enunciated by Job; in his present speech he 
keeps still before him the same great object— 
namely, to present just thoughts of God ; but 
having in the former speeches corrected the 
false ideas of Job, he proceeds now more posi- 
tively to present his own elevated conceptions 
of the Creator. The object of the passage is to 


And their life pertsheth among the unclean. 
15 He delivereth the afflicted by his afflic- 
tion, 
And openeth their ear in oppression. 
16 Yea, he would have led thee away out of dis- 
tress 
Into a broad place, where there is no strait- 
ness ; 
And that which is set on thy table should be 
full of fatness. 
17 But thou art full of the judgment of the 
wicked : 
Judgment and justice take hold on thee. 
18 Let not wrath stir thee up against chastise- 
ments ; 
Neither let the greatness of the ransom turn 
thee aside. 
19 Will thy riches suffice, that thow be not in 
distress, 
Or all the forces of thy strength ? 
20 Desire not the night, 
When peoples are cut off in their place. 
21 Take heed, regard not iniquity : 
For this hast thou chosen rather than afilic- 
tion. 
22 Behold, God doeth loftily in his power : 
Who is a teacher like unto him ? 
23 Who hath enjoined him his way ? 
Or who can say, Thou hast wrought un- 
righteousness ? 
24 Remember that thou magnify his work, 
Whereof men have sung. 
25 All men have looked thereon ; 
Man beholdeth it afar off. 


extol the greatness of God in all His operations, 
both among men and in the world. Thus the 
passage falls into two parts: First (86 : 1-25), 
in which the greatness of God in His providen- 
tial treatment of men is extolled. Here the 
speaker gives a fuller statement of his theory 
of the meaning of the afflictions sent on men by 
God (vs. 1-15), and exhorts Job to recognize 
God’s purpose in his sufferings, and to unite 
with all men in exalting Him. Second 
(86 : 26-88 ; 87 : 1-24), in which the greatness, 
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wisdom, and unsearchableness of God, as these 
are manifested in the phenomena of the heavens, 
are magnified, and Job is exhorted to lay these 
great wonders to heart and to bow beneath the 
wisdom and power of God, who far transcends 
man’s comprehension. 

Chap. 36: 1-25. God’s gracious designs 
in afflicting men ; and exhortation to Job to unite 
with all men in extolling His greatness. First 
(vs. 1-4). In some words of introduction Elihu 
beseeches Job to listen to him still further, for 
he has yet something to say on God’s behalf ; 
and he will speak what is true, for he has per- 
fect knowledge. Second (vs. 5-15). Then he 
proceeds to his theme—the greatness of God, a 
greatness of mind and understanding, which 
does not despise the weak but rules all with 
goodness and wisdom. Afilictions are but in- 
stances of this gracious wisdom, for by them He 
opens the ear of men toinstruction. Third (vs. 
16-25), application of this doctrine of the mean- 
ing of afflictions to Job—God is through them 
alluring him into a prosperous and happy life. 
And the speaker adds a warning against mur- 
muring, and an exhortation to adore and mag- 
nify as all men do the great God. 

3. Righteousness to my Maker. 
Elihu gives here in a word the ruling idea of 
his discourses ; they are all meant to ascribe 
righteousness or right to God ; they are a de- 
fence of God against the charges of Job. The 
expression rendered my Maker does not occur 
elsewhere in the Old Testament. A. B. D. 

4. Perfect in knowledge. By this 
Elihu means that he speaks with a perfect con- 
viction of the truth of his arguments ; perfect- 
ness means honesty, integrity, and is a word 
often applied to good men, to Job, for instance, 
both by himself and by the Lord. 

5. Despiseth not any. This refers to 
Job’s reproaches of God for neglecting and de- 
spising his cause. No created being is too 
mean to be regarded by Him. Cook.—God 
despises not any ; which is a good reason why 
we should honor all men. He is mighty in 
strength and wisdom, and yet does not look 
with contempt upon those that have but a little 
strength and wisdom if they but mean honestly. 
Nay, therefore He despises not any, because His 
wisdom and strength are incontestably infinite ; 
therefore, the condescensions of His grace can 
be no diminution to Him. They that are wise 
and good will not look upon any with scorn and 
disdain. 

7. He withdraws not His eyes from the 
righteous. Though they may seem sometimes 
neglected and forgotten, and that befalls them 
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which looks like an oversight of Providence, yet 
the tender, careful eye of their Heavenly Father 
never withdraws from them. , If our eye be ever 
toward God in duty, His eye will be ever upon 
us in mercy, and when we areat the lowest will 
not overlook us. H.——God’s unceasing watch. 
fulness over the righteous is shown equally in 
their prosperity and in their adversity. The 
words ‘‘ with kings upon the throne’’ describe 
the ordinary, and in all cases the final result of 
God’s love to the righteous ; they are kings and 
priests to their God, inheritors o: His kingdom. 
Elihu’s words are even more true than he 
knows. Cook.—How significant is this in a 
Christian sense, now that God has made the 
humble and meek to “ sit together with Christ 
Himself in heavenly places,’’ and Christ, who 
is King of kings, says, ‘‘ To him that overcom- 
eth will I give to sit with Me on My throne.” 
Wordsworth. 

8-12. Elihu reverts again to his fundamental 
principle of the desigu of suffering, making 
special application of it to the case of Job. 
Afflictions, he repeats, are sent upon the right- 
eous for their good ; and such an experience is 
fraught with solemn responsibility to the afflict- 
ed themselves. If they recognize the gracious 
purpose of God in their sorrows, and heed the 
lesson they involve, then the design of this pain- 
ful dispensation will be accomplished, and it 
will be itself removed. If, on the contrary, 
they disregard the voice of love and warning 
which speaks to them in these distresses, they 
will incur the Divine displeasure and bring 
God’s judgment on themselves in the form of 
still heavier sorrows than they have yet experi- 
enced. W. H. G.—Herein Elihu sets forth 
more fully an idea which is essential to the com- 
plete treatment of the subject—the idea of suffer- 
ing as a means of purification. By this means 
Elihu begins to soften the heart of Job, so much 
wounded by the cruelty of his friends ; he thus 
prepares the way for that complete submission 
which is to be consummated by the appearance 
of Jehovah. He was the forerunner of Jehovah. 
Godet. 

8-10. If life often appears to present a differ- 
ent picture and men are seen in affliction, this 
afliction is a discipline needful to warn them 
and bring their evil before them. The expres- 
sion “‘ fetters’’ (v. 8) is rather to be taken figu- 
ratively, meaning affliction or adversity, as 
“cords of affliction’? in the next clause sug- 
gests. The meaning of afflictions—they are a 
Divine warning and stimulus to rouse men out 
of a sinful lethargy and bring their sin to their 
A. B. D.——The words which 
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describe afflictions whicn oefall the righteous 
are purposely chosen to indicate their direct ob- 
ject—viz., to arrest and chastise them when they 
are going wrong. Fetters and bonds are to be 
understood figuratively though the literal sense 
is defensible. Cook. 

Afflictions are God’s voice showing to men 
their sinfulness, and warning them, by a salu- 
tary discipline, of their evil way and the dangers 
to which it exposes them. And while His proy- 
idence is engaged in chastising, His spirit is 
acting in their hearts, opening their ears to 
instruction, and persuading the hitherto dis- 
obedient to return from iniquity. The thoughts 
here expressed approach very nearly to the 
lessons of Christian submission to God’s deal- 
ings with His children given in the New Testa- 
ment. Curry.——Though afflictions are evils 
in themselves, yet they are good for us, because 
they discover to us our disease and tend to our 
cure. We are not sufficiently sensible how 
great an evil sin is till we feel the effects and 
consequences of it. And, therefore, to rectify 
our apprehensions concerning it, God makes us 
to suffer by it. Thus Elihu describes the happy 
effects of affliction in these verses. God doth 
but invite and entreat us by His mercies, but 
His judgments have a more powerful and 
“‘commanding”’ voice. When He “ holds man 
in cords of affliction, then He openeth their ear 
to instruction.’’ In prosperity we are many 
times incapable of counsel, but when we are 
under God’s correcting hand, then we are fit to 
be spoken with. Archbishop Tillotson. 

11. If the affliction do its work and accom- 
plish that for which it is sent, He will comfort 
them again according to the time that He has 
afflicted them ; if they hearken and serve Him, 
if they comply with His design and serve His 
purpose in these dispensations, if when the 
affliction is removed they continue in the same 
good mind that they were in when they were 
under the smart of it, if they perform the vows 
they made and live in obedience to God’s com- 
mands, then they shall spend their days in pros- 
perity again and their years in true pleasures. 
Piety is the only sure way to prosperity and 
pleasure ; this is a certain truth, yet few will 
believe it. H. 

Pleasures. The original word expresses a 
finer and more inward sense of enjoyment ; but 
“* pleasures’”’ is frequently used in our Version 
for the deepest and highest happiness. ‘‘ Pros- 
perity’’ is also too outward a word. The orig- 
inal has ‘‘ in good,’”’ which includes all sources 
of pure enjoyment. Cook. 

12, God would have instructed them by 
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their afflictions, but they received not instruc- 
tion, would not take the hints that were given 
them ; and, therefore, they shall die without 
knowledge, notwithstanding the means of knowl- 
edge which they were blessed with. They that. 
die without knowledge die without grace, and are 
undone forever. H. 

15. The verse goes back to the great general 
principle of the use of affliction in God’s hand 
(v. 8), in order to connect with it the case of 
Job, and to found an exhortation to him upon it 
(v. 16). The word in affliction, 7m oppression, 
might mean through affliction, etc. 

16-25. Application to Job of the principles 
in regard to affliction just enunciated by Elihu. 
7Ne Ab ye 1D) 

16. The design of Job’s afflictions being for 
his good, they are spoken of as means by which 
God in His mercy sought to lead (allure) him 
away from distress—a condition that was full of 
peril by reason of his self-righteousness. Out 
of such a perilous state God desired to bring 
him into a broad place, a condition of safety, 
where also the Divine blessing might be show- 
ered upon him freely. The figure of an abun- 
dantly supplied table is in harmony with the 
facts and sentiments of patriarchal life. The 
idea stripped of all poetic imagery seems to be, 
that because God saw that Job was in some 
danger of coming short of the single-minded de- 
votion that is alone acceptable to Him He had 
subjected him to chastisement in order to his 
correction, which, as the event shows, was 
thoroughly effectual, and Job’s later prosperity 
is the fulfilment of all that is suggested in the 
last line of this verse. 

17. Instead of accepting God’s instructions, 
given in the form of chastisements, with a sub- 
missive and docile spirit, Job had looked upon 
them in a spirit of rebellious anger, because he 
was, in respect to them, ‘“‘ full of the judgment 
of the wicked.’’ He refused to see in them the 
hand of a just and merciful Father. Curry. 

18, Elihu’s doctrine is that afflictions are not 
the expression of God’s wrath but of His dis- 
ciplinary mercy; and his great object is to 
warn Job against putting this false construction 
on God’s dealing with him. In the second 
clause he warns Job against being led astray by 
the greatness of the ransom, by which he means 
Job’s severe afflictions ; he admonishes Job not 
to allow himself to be drawn from the right way 
by the greatness of the ransom required of him 
as the price of his restoration to happiness— 
namely, humble submission to the Divine chas- 
tisements, as though this ransom were exceed- 
ing great. 
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19. No other ransom will avail—not riches 
nor all the power of wealth. Only the purifica- 
tion of suffering will cleanse him from his evil 
(84 : 36) and deliver him. Elihu demands with 
emphasis whether all his riches will be accepted 
asayransom? It need not be said that the ques- 
tion is put merely for the purpose of heighten- 
ing the effect of the idea in v. 18, that suffering 
is the only ransom possible. A similar thought 
is expressed in Psalm 49:7. A. B. D. 

20. It was the repose of the grave for which 
Job longed—for that ‘‘ night’’ of death whose 
successive generations sink down to the world 
beneath them. Conant.—Such was Job’s con- 
ception of the night of death. But Elihu here 
reminds him that the night of death would be at 
the same time the night of Divine judgment, 
and that so terrible is that judgment that it can 
sweep off whole peoples on the spot ; how much 
less, then, could he, single-handed and alone, 
hope to face it without perishing! Let him 
rather repent. Hvans. 

21. Again, Job is reminded of the one way 
of escape still open to him—that of genuine re- 
pentance ; and the faithful admonition is re- 
peated that in the past he has chosen to abide 
in impenitence, instead of accepting God’s chas- 
tisements in the spirit of true obedience. Curry. 

22. None isso fit to direct our actions as He ; 
none teaches with such authority and convinc- 
ing evidence, with such condescension and 
compassion, nor with such power and efficacy 
as God does. He teaches by the Bible, and that 
is the best book ; teaches by His Son, and He is 
the best Master. H. 

23%. God is a Teacher without a rival; it 
therefore becomes men to heed His lessons and 
obey His instructions. It is the key-note of 
Elihu’s song that God's ineffable glory is the 
sure pledge of the righteousness of His dispen- 
sations. He chooses His own way as a sover- 
eign, and by what He does He teaches what is 
right. It is not for man to test the rectitude of 
what God does or may do in the exercise of His 
power, but to learn with unanswering docility 
by what God does what is righteousness and 
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judgment, for in these his throne abides. 
Curry. 

24. Look which way we ,will, we see the 
productions of God’s wisdom and power ; we 
see that done and that doing concerning which 
we cannot but say, This is the work of God, the 
finger of God; it is the Lord’s doing. Every 
man may see afar off the heaven and all its 
lights, the earth and all its fruits, to be the work 
of Omnipotence ; much more when we behold 
themnighathand. The eternal power and God- 
head of the Oreator are clearly seen and under- 
stood by the things that are made. The beauty 
and excellency of the work of God, and the agree- 
ment of all the parts of it, are what we must 
remember to magnify and highly extol ; not only 
justify it as right and good, but magnify it as 
wise and glorious, and such as no creature could 
contrive or produce. Man may see His works 
and is capable of discerning His hand in them 
(which the beasts are not), and therefore ought 
to praise them and give Him the glory of 
them. H. 

The Creator did not bestow so much exquisite 
workmanship and skill upon His creatures to be 
looked upon with a careless, incurious eye, es- 
pecially to have them slighted or contemned ; 
but to be admired by the rational part of the 
world, to magnify His own power, wisdom, and 
goodness throughout all the world and the ages 
thereof. The more we search and discover of 
His works, the greater and more glorious we 
find them to be—the more worthy of and the 
more expressly to proclaim their great Creator. 
To make such researches, then, is to answer the 
ends for which God hath bestowed so much art, 
power, and wisdom about His works, as well as 
given us senses to view and survey them, and an 
understanding and curiosity to search into 
them ; it is to follow and trace Him where and 
whither He leads us, that we may see and ad- 
mire His handiwork ourselves and set it forth 
to others, that they may see, admire, and praise 
it also. Such is the recommendation of Elihu : 
“Remember that thou magnify His work.”’ 
Anon. 
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$6: 26 BEHOLD, God is great, and we know 


27 


28 


29 


380 


31 


32 


33 


- him not ; 
The number of his years is unsearchable. 
For he draweth up the drops of water, 
Which distil in rain from his vapour : 
Which the skies pour down. 
And drop upon man abundantly. 
Yea, can any understand the spreadings of 
the clouds, 
The thunderings of his pavilion ? 
Behold, he spreadeth his light around him ; 
And he covereth the bottom of the sea. 
For by these he judgeth the peoples ; 
He giveth meat in abundance. 
He covereth his hands with the lightning ; 
And giveth it a charge that it strike the 
mark. 
The noise thereof telleth concerning him, 
The cattle also concerning the storm that 
cometh up. 


$7: 1 Yea, at this my heart trembleth, 


2 


3 


8 


9 


And is moved out of its place. 

Hear, oh, hear the noise of his voice, 

And the sound that goeth out of his mouth. 
He sendeth it forth under the whole heaven, 
And his lightning unto the ends of the earth. 


- After it a voice roareth ; 


He thundereth with the voice of his 
majesty : 

And he stayeth them not when his voice is 
heard. 

God thundereth marvellously with his 
voice ; 

Great things doeth he, which we cannot 
comprehend. 

For he saith to the snow, Fall thou on the 
earth ; 

Likewise to the shower of rain, 

And to the showers of his mighty rain. 

He sealeth up the hand of every man ;_ 

That all men whom he hath made may know 
at. 

Then the beasts go into coverts, 

And remain in their dens. 


.Out of the chamber of the south cometh the 


storm : 


Chaps. 36: 26-33; 37. The entire pas- 


sage has two sections. 
: 18, the incomprehensible greatness of God, 


37 


First, to the end of 


seen in the phenomena of the atmosphere ; in 
the formation of the rain-drops ; in the thunder- 


24 


And cold out of the north. 

By the breath of God ice is given: 

And the breadth of the waters is straitened. 

Yea, he ladeth the thick cloud with moist- 
ure ; 

He spreadeth abroad the cloud of his light- 
ning : 


- And it is turned round about by his guid- 


ance, 

That they may do whatsoever he command- 
eth them 

Upon the face of the habitable world : 

Whether it be for correction, or for his land, 

Or for mercy, that he cause it to come. 


Hearken unto this, O Job: 

Stand still, and consider the wondrous works 
of God. 

Dost thou know how God layeth his charge 
upon them, 

And causeth the lightning of his cloud to 
shine ? 

Dost thou know the balancings of the clouds, 

The wondrous works of him which is perfect 
in knowledge ? 

How thy garments are warm, 

When the earth is still by reason of the south 
wind ? 

Canst thou with him spread out the sky, 

Which is strong as a molten mirror ? 

Teach us what we shall say unto him ; 

For we cannot order owr speech by reason of 
darkness. 

Shall it be told him that I would speak ? 

Or should a man wish that he were swal- 
lowed up? 

And now men see not the light which is 
bright in the skies : 

But the wind passeth, and cleareth them. 

Out of the north cometh golden splendour : 

God hath upon him terrible majesty. 

Touching the Almighty, we cannot find him 
out ; he is excellent in power : 

And in judgment and plenteous justice he 
will not afflict. 

Men do therefore fear him : 

He regardeth not any that are wise of heart. 


storm ; in snow and ice, which seals up the hand 
of man and makes him powerless before the 
mighty power of God ; in His lading the cloud 
with moisture and guiding it to the fulfilment 
of His varied behests upon the whole earth, 
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Second (87 : 14-24), Elihu exhorts Job to con- 
sider these marvels of Him which is wonderful 
in counsel and excellent in working, and to let 
them duly impress him; bidding him behold 
the wonderful balancing of the summer cloud 
in the heavens, when the earth is still with the 
south wind (vs. 14-17), and the burnished sky 
is stretched out like a molten mirror (v. 18). 
With what words shall man come before the 
Omnipotent to contend with Him! Man, who 
is dazzled by the light of thesky, how should he 
behold the terrible glory around God! There- 
fore all men do fear Him ; and He hath not re- 
spect to those that are wise in their own under- 
standing (v. 19-24). A. B. D. 

26. God is great. Great in power, for 
He is omnipotent and independent; great in 
wealth, for He is self-sufficient and all-sufficient ; 
great in Himself, great in all His works ; great, 
and therefore greatly to be praised ; great, and 
therefore we know Him not ; we know that He 
is, but not what He is; we know what He is not, 
but not what He is. We know in part, but not 
in perfection. This comes in here as a reason 
why we must not arraign His proceedings nor 
find fault with what He does, because it is 
speaking evil of the things that we understand 
not and answering a matter before we hear it. 
We know not the duration of His existence, for 
it is infinite ; the number of His years cannot 
possibly be searched out, for He is eternal, there 
is no number of them ; He isa being without 
beginning, succession, or period, who ever was 
and ever will be, and ever the same, the great J 
AM. This isa good reason why we should 
not prescribe to Him or quarrel with Him, be- 
cause as He is such are His operations, quite 
out of our reach. H. 

Elihu affirms that God is great, and therefore 
He must also be just. He shows that Job’s alle- 
gation that he has been unrighteously handled, 
and his impeachment of God’s righteousness, 
are contraventions of His nature as manifested 
in creation. The omnipotence and wisdom of 
God, which are everywhere apparent in the 
universe, furnish a testimony to God’s right- 
eousness. All attributes of the Divine nature 
are rays proceeding from one centre ; where one 
is, there also of necessity must the others be. 
How can the being who everywhere shows Him- 
self in creation to be most perfect be defective 
at thisone point ? Every witness, therefore, in 

~nature to God’s greatness as a Creator rises 
against an arraignment of God’s righteousness. 
Whoso will bring a charge against God’s justice 
must measure himself with the Divine omnipo- 
tence. Wordsworth. 
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27, 28. Rain always presents itself first to 
an Oriental mind as the greatest source of all 
blessings. The words are graphic and carefully 
chosen. Cook.——Elihu, to ‘affect Job with 
God’s sublimity and sovereignty, had directed 
him (85 : 5) to look unto the clouds ; in these 
verses he shows us what we may observe in the 
clouds we see which will lead us to consider the 
glorious perfections of their Creator. The clouds 
are as springs to this lower world ; the source 
and treasure of its moisture, and the great bank 
through which it circulates a necessary provi- 
sion, the stagnation of which would be as hurt- 
ful to this lower world as of the blood to the 
body of man. H. 

Consider the vast amount of water which is 
stored up in the atmosphere. The average 
quantity of aqueous vapor, or water held in the 
air, is estimated to be 54,460,000,000,000 tons. 
The annual amount of rainfall is estimated to 
be 186,240 cubic miles. If this rain were at any 
one moment equally spread over the land por- 
tion of the globe, it would cover all the conti- 
nents—Asia, Africa, Europe, North and South 
America—with water three feet deep. Of 
course this water did not originate in the sky ; 
some time or other it must have ascended. Re- 
flect now that water in its natural state, i.e., 
water as water, is 773 times heavier than air. 
Water as vapor occupies 1600 times larger space 
than water as liquid. Hence water-in its vapor 
state is vastly lighter than air, and naturally 
ascends. Thatisthe wholesecret. By thesim- 
ple, noiseless, generally invisible process of 
evaporation, this stupendous weight is raised 
to and kept suspended at this tremendous 
height. You know that the countless rivers of 
earth are evermore, day and night, pouring 
their vast volumes into the seas. Did you ever 
think why the seas do not overflow? Zg., the 
narrow River Jordan alone annually discharges 
into the Dead Sea, say, a billion tons of water, 
and the Dead Sea has no apparent outlet ; and 
yet it does not overflow. And why? Because 
as much water soars from it as flows into it. 
Did you ever think why the vast, inconceivable 
quantity of water suspended in the air does not 
fall on you in smiting, annihilating avalanches ? 
It is simply because the mists and clouds are 
but stupendous aerial reservoirs of water, often- 
times thousands of feet in thickness and tens of 
thousands of acres in breadth. The august 
system which supplies this vast earth with 
water is but a gigantic system of water-works, 
occupying very many thousands of miles in 
space, having its countless pumps of evapora- 
tion and reservoirs of clouds. G. D. B. 
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Design in water. In studying the evidence 
of design in water, consider that its specific grav- 
ity has been so adjusted that our ships float, 
and the oceans are made great highways for the 
nations ; that it is easily converted into vapor, 
and as easily condensed to fertilizing rain and 
refreshing dew, which nourish the growing 
plants, fill the springs, and keep the rivers, the 
great arteries of the globe, in circulation ; that 
at a comparatively low temperature it is changed 
into highly elastic steam, which, imprisoned by 
man in his iron boilers, has become the great 
civilizer of the world ; that it has been so ex- 
ceptionally constituted that the great mass can- 
not be cooled below forty degrees, and again has 
been made such a poor conductor of heat that, 
when the surface is frozen, the very ice becomes 
a protection against the cold ; that to this same 
liquid there has been given a very great capac- 
ity for heat, and that thus it has been made the 
means of tempering materially the climates of 
the globe. Add to this that water has been 
made an almost universal solvent ; that from the 
substances it holds in solution the crustacea 
form their shells and the coral polypi build their 
reefs ; that it fills the cavities of the rocks with 
gems and their fissures with useful ores. Be- 
sides this host of wonderful mechanical adapta- 
tions, remember that water has been made a 
chemical agent of great energy and power ; 
that there have been united in it the apparently 
incompatible qualities of blandness and great 
chemical force ; that although in the laboratorv 
of nature it corrodes the most resisting rocks, it 
also circulates through the leaflets of the rose 
and the still more delicate human lungs ; that 
it forms the greater part of all organized beings, 
from the lichen to the oak, and from the polyp 
to man. Reflect, now, that these are only a few 
of the grosser qualities and functions of this re- 
markable compound, gleaned here and there 
from many others no less wonderful, and you 
will form still but a very imperfect conception of 
the amount of design which has been crowded 
into it. Attempt to find a liquid which, if in 
sufficient quantity, might supply its place, and 
you will be still further impressed by this evi- 
dence of intelligence and of thought. Of all the 
materials of our globe, water bears most con- 
spicuously the stamp of the Great Designer, and 
as in the Book of Nature it teaches the most im- 
pressive lesson of His wisdom and power, so in 
the Book of Grace it has been made a token of 
God’s eternal covenant with man, and still re- 
flects His never-fading promise from the painted 
bow. Cooke. 

30. Spreadeth His light around 
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Think how sé¢lent and gentle, though 
mighty, is the action of the light. Morning by 
morning God’s great mercy of sunrise steals 
upon a darkened world in still, slow, self-impar- 
tation ; and the light which has a force that has 
carried it across gulfs of space that the imagi- 
nation staggers in trying to conceive, yet falls so 
gently that it does not move the petals of the 
sleeping flowers, nor hurt the lids of an infant’s 
eyes, nor displace a grain of dust. Its force is 
gigantic, but, like its author, its gentleness 
makes its dependents great. So should we live 
and work, clothing all our power in tenderness, 
doing our work in quietness, disturbing noth- 
ing but the darkness, and with silent increase 
of beneficent power filling and flooding the dark 
earth with healing beams. <A. M. 

31, 32, He makes use of the clouds for quite 
contrary ends; both to punish mankind by 
lightning, tempests, and floods, and to make a 
plentiful provision for them by fruitful showers. 
Bishop Patrick. 

37:1. At this my heart trembleth. 
There is no break or pause in the thought be- 
tween chaps. 36 and 87; the division is strictly 
arbitrary. The idea of the thunderstorm is 
dominant, with its awe-inspiring power, ex- 
pressed by the figure of the melting of the 
heart, and its removal out of tts place. Itisa 
well-known fact that. the boldest as well as the 
most timid are awed by the darkness, the glare 
of the lightning, and the loud peals of the thun- 
der at the coming on of these storms. Even 
the irrational animals partake of the same feel- 
ing. Curry. 

2-5. The passage contains a most vivid de- 
scription of arising storm, apparently one which 
was then coming on, preparing the minds of all 
present for the manifestation of the Godhead in 
the whirlwind. Cook.——The description is 
equally graphic and true tonature. (See Psalm 
77 : 16-19.) These descriptions of meteorolog- 
ical phenomena in this marvellous poem have 
attracted the attention and commanded the ad- 
miration of both literary and scientific writers, 
notably Humboldt, who, referring to this very 
chapter, remarks: “‘ The meteorological proc- 
esses which take place in the atmosphere, the 
formation and solution of vapor, according to 
the changing direction of the wind, the play of 
its colors, the generation of the hail, and the 
rolling of thunder, are described with indi- 
vidualizing accuracy, and many questions are 
propounded which we, in the present state of 
our physical knowledge, may, indeed, be able 
to express under more scientific definitions, but 
scarcely to answer satisfactorily.’ 
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6-8. The snowfall, the small rain of the be- 
ginnings of the rainy season, and the mighty 
rain that comes on when the seasons are at their 
height, are all sketched in one verse. The next 
verse (7) tells of its immediate effects upon men 
—the hand of every man is sealed up—shut up 
from ordinary labor—while the world is given 
over to a force before which men are powerless ; 
and v. 8 tells of the effects produced upon the 
beasts, which hide away in their dens, some 
species to sleep away the season of storms in 
complete inaction. Curry. 

6. To the snow, Fall thou on the 
earth. The smallest snowflakes are formed 
with the exactest skill and wisdom by the same 
hand that weighed out the mountains, poured 
forth the seas, hung the firmament with its 
radiant spheres, rolled every globe upon its own 
axis, and flung them whirling through unfath- 
omed space. Creative power Divine, and a 
skill that mocks imagination’s utmost stretch, 
are here displayed in infinite minuteness. 
Truly, not the loud thunder of the cataract, nor 
the roar of ocean, nor the rush of mightiest 
avalanches, nor the heights sublime of vast 
majestic mountains, can more overwhelmingly 
impress the soul with a sense of the incompre- 
hensible, unwearied, ever-active Omnipresence 
of the Mind of God! An atheist is baffled by a 
snowflake, by a raindrop, by a shooting ray of 
light ; and so, too, is the man who can deny the 
Omnipresent and particular providence of God. 
G. B. C. 

7. He sealeth up. Brings all human 
labors to a standstill, so that men may meditate 
upon His work, or that men who are His work 
may have a season for reflection. Elihu here 
reverts to his fixed thought, whatever God does 
has man’s tnstruction for its object. Cook. 
He seals up the hand of every man. In frost and 
snow husbandmen cannot follow their business, 
nor some tradesmen, nor travellers when the 
weather is extreme ; the plough is laid by, the 
shipping laid up, nothing is to be done, nothing 
to be got, that men, being taken off from their 
own work, may know His work, and contem- 
plate that and give Him the glory of that ; and, 
by the consideration of that work of His in the 
weather which seals up their hands, be led to cele- 
brate His other great and marvellous works. H. 


9, 10. These verses are a description of | 


stormy, cold, and frosty weather ; winds, cold, 
and freezing are still among “ the great things 
which God doeth, and which we cannot compre- 
hend.’* Scott. 

10. Snowflakes and crystals of frost present 
under the microscope, and sometimes to the 
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naked eye, wheels within wheels, orbs concen- 
tric and eccentric, radii, sectors, lunes, and 
polygons, with figures and angles of every kind 
which the highest magnifyimg power only ex- 
hibits in a still higher perfection. What is yet 
more wonderful, all these beautiful forms come 
by a very rapid process from the chaotic vapor 
of the clouds, or from formless drops so 
strangely transformed into other and far differ- 
ent appearances. This change is here declared 
to be wrought by the Spirit or breath of God. 
Crystallization is a beautiful term, but it 
furnishes no explanation of the phenomena 
themselves. Science knows no more of the hid- 





den power at work among these particles of 
vapor than of what is going on in the mysteri- 
ous nebula of Orion. Itis from the same breath, 
too, come apparently the most opposite results 
—“‘hailstones and coals, or flames of fire” 
(Psalm 18:12). TZ. Lewis. 

11-13. These verses express still more fully 
and graphically the Divine agency in the lower 
heavens, in the formation of the clouds and dis- 
tribution of the rain over the earth, sometimes 
to scourge, sometimes to bless the land and to 
display God’s mercy ; and in all these things 
He challenges our confidence and obedience. 
Curry. 

12. And it ts turned round about by His guid- 
ance. The irregular motions of the clouds pro- 
ceed not from any power of their own, but from 
His superior direction; they, like all other 
created things, may be said to receive their com- 
mission from their Maker. Chappelow. 

13. Rain sometimes turns into a judgment ; 
it isa scourge to a sinful land ; as once it was 
for the destruction of the whole world, so it is 
now often for the correction or discipline of 
some parts of it, by hindering seeding and har- 
vest, raising the waters, and damaging harvests 
and dwellings. At other times it is a blessing ; 
it is for Hts land that that may be made fruitful. 
See what a necessary dependence we have upon 
God, when the very same thing, according to 
the proportion in which it is given, may be 
either a great judgment ora great mercy, and 
without God we cannot have either a shower 
ora fair gleam. H. 

14-20. Hearken unto this, O Job. 





_ Elihu makes his final appeal to Job, again re- 
minding him of God’s great power and wisdom 
and of man’s helplessness and ignorance before 
'Him. If Job is able to plead his cause before 
God, as he had desired, he is challenged to de- 
clare what men shall say to God, or how they 
| might order their speech were they permitted to 
| plead before Him, Job is reminded of his weak- 
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ness by the contrast between God’s power over 
His works—the lightning and the clouds—and 
his own feebleness, as shown in the fact that he 
must be protected by his garments, and yet find 
these to be a burden when the hot south wind 
of the desert blows upon him. A glance at the 
face of the sky, spread out like a mirror, which 
God made and upholds, and to which man can- 
not reach, should teach him humility and un- 
complaining submission. Curry. 

14, Stand still, and consider the 
wondrous works of God. Throughall 
the works of nature God has displayed such 
manifold and amazing instances of perfect art 
and consummate skill; has placed before our 
eyes such a variety of glorious scenes, and 
framed everything in such order and beauty, 
harmony and proportion, that it may seem 
strange men should ever need to be called on to 
consider them. To consider and admire the 
wondrous works of God and to behold His gov- 
ernment of the universe will doubtless be a 
principal branch of future felicity. Good 
reason therefore there is why we should now 
begin to accustom ourselves to this blessed 
study. Balgny. 

16. We know not how the clouds are poised 
in the air, the balancing of them, which is one 
of the wondrous works of God. They are so 
- balanced, so spread, that they never rob us of 
the benefit of the sun ; even the cloudy day is 
day ; so balanced that they do not fall at once 
or burst into cataracts or waterspouts ; the rain- 
bow is an intimation of God’s favor in balanc- 
ing the clouds so as to keep them from drown- 
ing the world. Nay, so are they balanced that 
they impartially distribute their showers on the 
earth, so that, one time or other, every place 
has its share. H.—After all that science can 
tell us of the clouds, and how they are balanced 
in the air, there yet remains the deep and glori- 
ous mystery about them in which all things are 
embosomed. And after all our scientific knowl- 
edge is gained, that man sees the clouds most 


truly who sees them as the tokens of God, of - 


His power and presence in the world. W. R. 
Brooks. 

17. He describes an Arabian noonday in the 
height of summer, when the sun is in his full 
strength, and nota breath of wind stirring to cool 
the sultry air. The word ‘‘ wind ”’ is not in the 
original. ‘‘ The south’’ means the south quar- 
ter of the heavens, when the sun is in the 
meridian. The excessive heat and bright. trans- 
parency of the air in a summer's noon, es- 
pecially in the warmer climates, perplex philos- 
ophy with many difficult questions, 
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19-24. These concluding verses are the pe- 
roration ; wherein he represents to Job the rash- 
ness and danger of disputing with God ; sets 
forth the incomprehensibility of the schemes of 
providence ; insists that they are planned and 
executed with most perfect equity and justice ; 
and exhorts him and all mankind to annihilate 
themselves before their Maker, in profoundest 
reverence of His adorable majesty. Scott. 

21, 22. The meaning of this passage is: As, 
when the light of the sunis hidden from the 
sight of man by a cloud, the sun is nevertheless 
shining in the atmosphere, and presently again 
unveils itself to the eye, so God, though His in- 
terposition is often concealed from us, is sur- 
rounded by pure light ; and as the dark north 
bears gold in its bosom, so also is there pure 
light behind the obscurity of God’s dispensa- 
tions. Thus Elihu shows that man is not 
obliged to resign himself to such conclusions 
as Job had done, but may, from perceiving that 
there is a purpose in. the Divine dealings, at 
least attain to so much knowledge that instead 
of arrogantly censuring providence, he may con- 
fidently look for a solution of its enigmas. O. 

21. The text represents man’s life under the 
figure of a cloudy day. The sun is in the 
heavens, and there is always a bright light on 
the other side of the clouds; but only a dull, 
pale beam pierces through. Still, as the wind 
comes at length to the natural day of clouds, 
clearing them all away, and pouring in, from 
the whole firmament, a glorious and joyful 
light, so will a grand clearing come to the 
cloudy and dark day of life, and a full effulgence 
of light, from the throne of God, will irradiate 
all the objects of knowledge and experience. 
While we live under a cloud, yet there is 
abundance of light on the other side of the 
cloud and above it. All our experience in life 
goes to show that the better understanding we 
have of God’s dealings, the more satisfactory 
they appear. Things which seemed dark or in- 
explicable, or even impossible for God to suffer 
without wrong in Himself, are really bright with 
goodness intheend. What, then, shall we con- 
clude but that on the other side of the cloud 
there is always a bright and glorious light, how- 
ever dark it is underneath. Further, the cloud 
we are under will break away and be cleared. 
Precisely what is to be the manner and measure 
of our knowledge, in that fuller and more glori- 
ous revelation of the future, is not clear to us 
now, for that is one of the dark things, or mys- 
teries, of our present state. But that there will 
be a great and sudden clearing of God’s way, 
as we enter that world, and a real dispersion of 
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all the clouds that darken us here, is doubtless 
to be expected ; for when our sin is completely 
taken away (as we know it then will be) all our 
guilty blindness will go with it, and that of 
itself will prepare a glorious unveiling of God 
and a vision of His beauty as itis. H. B. 

The truth, here expressed in figure, touching 
the mixed experiences but happy issue of the be- 
liever’s life, is repeated in another form by 
Paul. ‘‘ For now,”’ says the apostle, affirming 
it first plainly and then under another figure, 
“for now we know in part, but then we shall 
know as we are known ; now we see through a 
glass darkly’’—that is, through a partially ob- 
scured medium, ‘‘ but then face to face.’’ So 
BHlibu intimates, under a simple, appropriate 
image: The day of life is overclouded, but, 
though men see it not, the light is above and 
shineth dimly through the clouds ; at the end 
the clouds shall all be cleared away, at even- 
time of the believer’s day it shall be light. 
God’s dealings with the believer are made up of 
blended light and shade. But at the end the 
darkness shall be dispelled, and all shall be light. 
There is an obvious necessity, wisdom, and 
kindness in blending shade with light, adversity 
with prosperity, trial with enjoyment, which 
many fail to observe and apprehend. An Eng- 
lish queen once commanded her portrait to be 
taken without a shade upon the canvas. With 
an ignorance as great and infinitely more seri- 
ous many would have life without its shadings 
of sorrow and sickness, of suffering and bereave- 
ment. They would have life without its moral 
discipline, without its needful, wise, kind effects 
of trial. Blessed be God that He knoweth and 
doeth better than they ; that He understands and 
carries out the law of spiritual portraiture by 
setting in the shade to bring forth a truthful life 
to the light. B. 

22. A golden sheen ; literally, gold. From the 
context there cannot be a doubt that by this 
word Elihu means an appearance of a peculiar 
kind in the heavens, and approaching them from 
the north. Itissomething which seems to com- 
bine the beautiful with the terrible. That there 
was something of this fearful fascination about 
it is evident from the sudden cry, ‘‘ With God 
is dreadful majesty !’’ rendered by Renan, ‘‘ 0 
admirable splendeur de Dieu!’ Nothing but 
some wonderful glory before his eyes, some- 
thing that filled him at the same time with won- 
der and alarm, could have called out such an 
exclamation. Some such strange appearance (as 
Ezekiel’s vision, 1 : 4), represented in the dis- 
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north). Ezekiel calls it ‘‘ the likeness of the 
glory of God,” and falls upon his face ; Elihu 
cries out, ‘‘ O awful glory of Eloah !’’ and this 
is followed by one of those doxologies which 
appear to have been common to the ancient as 
well as to the later Arabians— Allah akbor, God 
is very great (vs. 23, 24), incomprehensible, vast 
in strength and righteousness, He will not op- 
press. 7. Lewis. 

23. This sublime sentiment is the sum of his 
whole speech in justification of God. The in- 
comprehensibility and infinite perfection of God 
silence all objections to His government. This 
is a sufficient answer even to those two perplex- 
ing difficulties in the measures of providence 
which Job had started ; the destruction of the 
righteous with the wicked in general calamities, 
and the prosperity of so many profligate men to 
the very end of their lives. Scott—An ad- 
mirable summary of the whole scope and bear- 
ing of Elihu’s speech ; all God’s attributes har- 
monize with each other, and find their perfect 
manifestationinlove. He will not afflict. 
He will not afflict greatly, or willingly ; afflic- 
tion is not an end but a means. Cook. 

Elihu rejects the hard law of retribution. 
God’s purpose in chastisement he declares to be 
the purification of His servants. If He puts 
those whom He loves into the crucible, it is to 
purge away their dross, to cleanse them from 
past sins, and to keep them from falling in the 
future. Here, certainly, is a step in advance. 
We are standing on a loftier platform. We are 
breathing a purer atmosphere. Toseea purpose 
of love in the affliction is to turn it into a bless- 
ing. Even if the conscience does not acknowl- 
edge it as merited, to be able to say, ‘‘Itisa 
Father’s hand that chastens, and He is wiser 
than I’’—this is surely to rob chastisement of 
its sting. And you will observe that Job accepts 
in silence this interpretation of his suffering. 
Evidently it has wrought in him that submis- 
sion which prepared him for the words of Je- 
hovah, when He answers him out of the whirl- 
wind, and for the humble confession that fol- 
lows. Perowne. 

24, Hlihu closes with the practical inference : 
Therefore men—namely, of the right sort, of 
sound heart, uncorrupted and unaffected, ‘‘ fear 
him.’’ He does not regard the wise in hcart— 
that is, those who imagine themselves such, and 
are proud of their ‘‘ understanding.’”’ Delitzsch. 
—-Fear Him. This great instruction is the 
point of aim throughout Elihu’s speech ; this is 
the sublime moral of the whole poem. To es- 


tance mainly by its golden color, appears to | tablish this primary duty of all religion by His 
Elihu as coming from the same direction (the | own authority, the Deity Himself at last ap- 
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pears ; the design of whose speech to Job is to 
reduce him to this reverent submission, and by 
his example to enforce it upon all others. Scott. 





Elihu, in fact, supplies just what Job had re- 
peatedly called for, a confutation of his opinions, 
not effected by an overwhelming display of Di- 
vine power, but by rational and human argu- 
ment ; suchaconfutation as would not, like the 
arguments of the other opponents, rest upon 
false, bigoted, or hypocritical assertions, but 
would befit a truthful and candid reasoner. The 
reasonings of Elihu, moreover, are really needed 
for the full development of the subject-matter 
of the book. Cook. 

Elihu is himself such a “‘ messenger’ as he 
describes (83 : 23, 24), ‘‘an interpreter, one 
among a thousand, to shew unto man his up- 
- rightness.’” He had been selected from all 
others and sent of God to expound to Job the 
Divine will and purpose in this mysterious dis- 
pensation, and to make known to him his duty 
in the case. And this was with the result that 
he had foreshown. ‘‘ Then Heis gracious unto 
him, and saith, Deliver him from going down to 
the pit ; I have found a ransom.”’ Elihu acts 
the part of a Divinely commissioned and 
effectual instructor, a teacher who is the instru- 
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ment of salvation to his suffering and needy 
friend. He fulfils in a lower sense the very func- 
tion of the great teacher and prophet of the 
Lord, in response to whose prevalent vindication 
the same reply is given, “‘ Deliver him from 
going down to the pit ; Ihave found aransom.” 
Only the ransom is then no longer limited to the 
figurative sense in which Elihu uses it of the 
sufferer’s own improved spiritual state as an ad- 
equate ground or reason for his release from 
further endurance. The great Teacher has pro- 
vided a ransom in the strict and proper sense 
for the release of His people, now and forever, 
from the bondage that oppresses them. 





Elihu’s task, of removing misapprehensions 
from Job’s mind and correcting his mistakes, is 
now fulfilled. But it was not given him to ac- 
complish for Job the full and blessed effects of 
his temptation. This work the Lorp reserved 
for Himself, to be performed by Him in His 
own Person. Elihu is but His messenger sent 
before His face to prepare His way before Him. 
And now even while he is speaking the rum- 
bling is heard of distant thunder ; heavy masses 
of cloud begin to darken the sky, and the ad- 
vancing tempest betokens the Lord’s approach. 
W.4H.G. 
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1 Ten the Lorp answered Job out of the 
whirlwind, and said 
2 Who is this that darkeneth counsel 
By words without knowledge ? 
8 Gird up now thy loins like a man ; 
For I will demand of thee, and declare thou 
unto me. 
4 Where wast thou when I laid the foundations 
of the earth ? 
Declare, if thou hast understanding. 


9 When I made the cloud the garment thereof, 
And thick darkness a swaddlingband for it, 
10 And marked out for it my bound, 
And set bars and doors, 
11 And said, Hitherto shalt thou come, but no 
further ; 
And here shall thy proud waves be stayed ? 
12 Hast thou commanded the morning since thy 
days began, 
And caused the dayspring to know its place ; 


5 Who determined the measures thereof, if | 18 That it might take hold of the ends of the 


thou knowest ? 
Or who stretched the line upon it ? 
6 Whereupon were the foundations thereof 
fastened ? 
Or who laid the corner stone thereof ; 
7 When the morning stars sang together, 
And all the sons of God shouted for joy ? 
8 Or who shut up the sea with doors, 
When it brake forth, as ¢f it had issued out 
of the womb ; 


earth, 
And the wicked be shaken out of it? 
14 It is changed as clay under the seal ; 
And all things stand forth as a garment ; 
15 And from the wicked their light is with- 
holden, 
And the high arm is broken. 
16 Hast thou entered into the springs of the sea ? 
Or hast thou walked in the recesses of the 
deep ? 
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17 Have the gates of death been revealed unto 27 To satisfy the waste and desolate ground ; 


thee ? 


And to cause the tender grass to spring forth ? 


Or hast thou seen the gates of the shadow of | 28 Hath the rain a father? 


death ? 


Or who hath begotten the drops of dew ? 


18 Hast thou comprehended the earth in its | 29 Out of whose womb came the ice ? 


breadth ? 
Declare, if thou knowest it all. 
19 Where is the way to the dwelling of light, 
And as for darkness, where is the place 
thereof ; 
20 That thou shouldest take it to the bound 
thereof, 
And that thou shouldest discern the paths to 
the house thereof ? 
21 Doubdtless, thou knowest, for thou wast then 
born, 
And the number of thy days is great ! 
22 Hast thou entered the treasuries of the 
snow, 
Or hast thou seen the treasuries of the hail, 
23 Which I have reserved against the time of 
trouble, 
Against the day of battle and war? 
24 By what way is the light parted, 
Or the east wind scattered upon the earth ? 
25 Who hath cleft a channel for the water- 
flood, 
Or a way for the lightning of the thunder ; 
26 To cause it to rain on a land where no manis ; 
On the wilderness, wherein there is no man ; 


TuE thirty-eighth chapter of Job may almost 
be called a poetical parallel to the prose of the 
Mosaic account. The first of Genesis is evi- 
dently in view, and some marks of its order may 
be traced. God is represented as speaking out 


of the thunder cloud, and challenging Job’s | 


ignorance in a series of questions clothed in the 
highest garb of poetry—such poetry as we find 


nowhere else in all the remains of classical an- | 


tiquity. 7. Lewis.——The Almighty’s speech, 
in this and the following chapters, is by much 
the finest part of the noblest and most ancient 
poem inthe world. Longinus has a chapter on 
interrogations, which shows that they contribute 
much to the sublime. This speech of the 
Almighty is made up of them. Interrogation 
seems indeed the proper style of Majesty in- 
censed. It differs from other manner of re- 
proof, as bidding a person execute himself does 


from a common execution ; for he that asks the | 
guilty a proper question makes him, in effect, | 


pass sentence on himself. Dr. Young. 

The design of this appearance of the Almighty 
is not to vindicate the injured character of Job. 
Neither is the design of this speech to decide the 
controversy in the dialogues about the ways of 





And the hoary frost of heaven, who hath 
gendered it ? 
30 The waters hide themselves and become like 
stone, 
And the face of the deep is frozen. 
31 Canst thou bind the cluster of the Pleiades, 
Or loose the bands of Orion ? 
32 Canst thou lead forth the Mazzaroth in their 
season ? 
Or canst thou guide the Bear with her train ? 
33 Knowest thou the ordinances of the heavens ? 
Canst thou establish the dominion thereof in 
the earth ? 
34 Canst thou lift up thy voice to the clouds, 
That abundance of waters may cover thee ? 
35 Canst thou send forth lightnings, that they 
And say unto thee, Here we are ? 
86 Who hath put wisdom in the inward parts? 
Or who hath given understanding to the 
mind ? 
37 Who can number the clouds by wisdom ? 
Or who can pour out the bottles of heaven, 
88 When the dust runneth into a mass, 
And the clods cleave fast together ? 


providence, for the decision of that dispute was 
reserved for the “ubsequent history. The scope 
of the speech is to humble Job ; and to teach 
others, by his example, to acquiesce implicitly 
in the disposals of God, from an unbounded con- 
fidence in His wisdom, equity, and goodness. 
Scott.——Job had been instructed and strength- 
ened by the intensity of the struggle which had 
been forced upon him. He was now in a state 
of readiness to welcome a new Divine communi- 
cation ; and this had been brought about by the 
trials through which he had passed. Satan 
meant to have sundered him from the Lord ; 
he, in fact, opened the way for larger and fuller 
impartations of Divine knowledge and grace: 
He had but prepared the way of the Lord, who 
was now to come to Job with a nearness and 
fulness of manifestation as never before. 
W. iH. G. 

The discourse expatiates on the mighty works 
of God, the vastness and variety of creation. At 
first sight it appears a not very direct or suitable 
answer to difficulties about providence ; but it 
was really the very best teaching for Job, be- 
cause it expanded his thought beyond the limits 
of his own trouble, impressed him with a vivid 
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sense of the Divine wisdom and majesty, and 
thus rebuked his disposition to complain and re- 
monstrate, as if God were a man like himself. 
D, F.— When the Almighty at length speaks, 
in answer to Job’s repeated challenge, it is not 
to argue, it is not to answer, but to unfold the 
glory and wonder of creation in a series of liv- 
ing pictures, ‘‘ to point, with mighty but tender 
irony, to the arch of the rainbow and the foun- 
tains of the dawn, and to amaze, to startle, to 
humble the dust and ashes of mortality with the 
miracles of His power ; to convince them that 
man is nothing-perfect, and that God is All- 
complete.’”’ But itis not only to convict man 
of his inability to comprehend the movements 
of the Divine mind that Job is catechised on his 
knowledge of the laws of nature, on the diffu- 
sion of light, the formation of rain, or the mar- 
vels of the treasure-house of ice and snow. It 
is not merely to convince him of the nothing- 
ness of his puny strength that, after he has 
‘« virt his loins likea man,”’ he is confronted one 
by one with inferior creatures which yet defy 
his dominion and laugh at his pretension and 
pride, so that the “‘lord of creation’’ is left 
“encircled with a universal chorus of con- 
tempt.’’ He is to learn that “‘ God’s thoughts 
are not as our thoughts, nor our ways as His 
ways ;”’ but at thesame time he is to learn that 
in the outward manifestation of Himself in na- 
ture there 7s enough to confirm the testimony of 
conscience to a moral order, founded on perfect 
justice and directed by perfect wisdom. Aglen. 
And what is the Divine revelation? Just the 
unending miracle that passes before our eyes 
every day. In the heavens above, in the earth 
beneath, in the great events of creation and 
phenomena of uature, in the myriad life that 
fills land and air and ocean, we are made to see 
that there is Wisdom and Power sufficient for 
everything, to make every creature fulfil its 
part in one infinite purpose and will. No eso- 
teric disclosure for some exceptionally favored 
disciple, but what every one may lift up his eyes 
and see. No apologies for mysterious dealings, 
nor little systems of men corrected, but the per- 
petual self-justifying course of a harmonious 
universe. Is it not sublimer so? Would we 
desire the God of the ages to measure reasoning 
with mortals, and argue out acase? J. F. G. 
—Thé intellectual solution of problems can 
never be the question between Jehovah and His 
servants ; the question is the state of their hearts 
toward Himself. He asks of Job, ‘‘ Who am 
1?” and “ What art thou?’ In a series of 
splendid pictures from inanimate creation and 
the world of animal life He makes all the glory 
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of His being to pass before Job. A. B. D.—— 
The whole address is but the unfolding of the 
thought, I am the infinite and all-perfect God. 
And this truth is set before his mind by a series 
of appeals to the grandeur of God's works, by 
which His perfections are so strikingly displayed 
in contrast with the utter insignificance of man. 
Job is made to feel at once who it is that is 
speaking to him ; and how completely he had 
stepped out of his province, and of what in- 
credible arrogance and presumption he had been 
guilty in venturing to pass his judgment upon 
the doings of the Most High. W. H. G. 

Jehovah appears ; twice He overwhelms Job 
with the majesty of His words. In the first 
discourse He treats of this question : Thou who 
pretendest to be able to judge My ways, canst 
thou understand this universe? The second 
turns upon this: Wilt thoutry to govern the 
world in My place, and to do so better than I? 
This is the development of the second of the 
two subjects treated by Elihu, but with a more 
magnificent richness of language, and a more 
triumphant power. Godet.——The Lord’s an- 
swer to Job out of the storm contains two ques- 
tions: First (88:1; 40:5), Shall mortal man 
contend with God? Second (40:6; 42 : 6), 
Shall man charge God with wrong in His rule 
of the world? The two questions, however, 
are hardly kept apart, for the first implies the 
second, inasmuch as a man’s contention with 
God will naturally be because of His unjust 
treatment of himself. 

The object of the Lord’s answer is twofold, 
to rebuke Job, and to heal him—to bring home 
to his heart the blameworthiness of his words 
and demeanor toward God, and to lift him up 
out of his perplexities into peace. The two 
things hardly differ ; at least both are effected 
by the same means—namely, by God’s causing 
all His glory to pass before Job. . . . The trial 
has been successfully borne; for though Job 
has sinned under it, his sin has not been of the 
kind predicted by the Adversary ; he has con- 
tinued to cleave to God, and even sounded deeps 
of faith profounder than ever he had reached 
before (ch. 19), and tasted the sweets of right- 
eousness with a keener delight than during his 
former godly life(17 : 9). Atthe point at which 
we are now arrived the sole object of interest is 
Job’s mind in its relations toGod. Though the 
trial has been successfully borne upon the 
whole, Job has not come out of it scathless. His 
demeanor toward God, especially in presuming 
to contend with Him, has been at many points 
profoundly blameworthy. It might be sup- 
posed at first that the simplest way of restoring 
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Job to peace would have been to reveal to him 
that his afflictions were not due to his sin, but 
were the trial of his righteousness, and in this way 
solve the problem that perplexed him. But the 
elements of blameworthiness in Job’s conduct 
forbade this simple treatment. The disease had 
spread in his mind, and developed moral symp- 
toms which required a broader remedy. Besides, 
it is God who now speaks to Job; and in His 
teaching of men He never moves in the region of 
the mere understanding, but always in that of 
the religious life. He may remove perplexities 
regarding His providence and ways from men’s 
minds, but He does not do so by the immediate 
communication of intellectual light, but by 
flushing all the channels of thought and life 
with a deeper sense of Himself. This is the 
meaning of God’s manifestation to Job out of 
the storm. He brings Himself and His full 
glory near to Job, and fills his mind with such 
asense of Him as he had never had before— 
‘‘Now mine eye seeth thee’ (42:5). At this 
sight of God Job is humbled and lays his hand 
upon his mouth in silence ; such thoughts of 
God as he had never had before fill his heart ; 
his former knowledge of Him was like that 
learned from hearsay, dim and imperfect, now 
he saw Him eye to eye, and he repents his 
former words and demeanor in dust and ashes. 
ABD: 

The mind of Job had been prepared for the 
Theophany, or manifestation, first by the care- 
ful review of his past life and of the principles 
which lay at the foundation of his religious 
creed ; and then by the discourses of Elihu, in 
which the loving purposes of Divine interposi- 
tions were for the first time distinctly enun- 
ciated. All that he now needs is a personal rev- 
elation, to be brought face to face with Him 
whom in the midst of his great misery he had 
ventured to arraign. The Lord God does not, 
strictly speaking, reason with His creatures ; 
but He does more, He reproves Job, and brings 
before his mind a vast and most comprehensive 
picture of His providential administration of the 
universe. The discourse contains the deepest 
and highest view which the mind of a patriarch, 
under Divine teaching, could conceive of the 
mysteries of existence. Job learned thoroughly 
the lesson, which in his better nature he had all 
along adopted as the living principle of his 
faith, that although the special object which 
God may have in any one of His works may be 
wholly undiscoverable, if not incomprehensible 
to man, yet that they each and all display a 
manifold wisdom, an all-pervading and all- 
controlling Providence, an adaptation of means 
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to ends, which are inseparably connected with 
absolute goodness, and should teach man to 
submit, without a question, without struggles 
or reluctance, to whatever He, the Almighty 
Maker and King, may ordain or permit. 

Chaps. 88, 89. The first discourse is arranged 
in seven sections, each complete in itself. First, 
the creation of the earth, sea and light 
(88 : 1-15). The mysteries of creation, the 
depths of ocean and of sheol, the sources of 
light and darkness, of snow, hail, lightning, 
storm, of rain, dew, ice, and frost (vs. 16-30) ; 
the government of the stars, of heaven and 
earth, of lightning and cloud, and the wisdom 
thereto required (vs. 31-88) ; the sustenance of 
animals, the lion and raven (vs. 38-41). Their 
generation, the gazelle and hind (89 : 1-4). The 
comparison of wild and tame animals, the wild 
ass, the oryx (vs. 5-12); the peculiar charac- 
teristics of the ostrich, the war-horse, the hawk, 
and the eagle (vs. 18-80). Cook. 

The awful and overpowering phenomena of 
nature and of life were revealed to Job. He is 
carried back to the regions of earth and sea and 
light, and with each question comes, as it were, 
a lightning flash of poetic beauty. We hear 
the angelic host, the morning stars, the stars of 
dawn, fitly hailing the dawn of life in a new- 
born world, ‘‘ when the morning stars sang to- 
gether, and ali the sons of God shouted for joy ;”’ 
or the wild and capricious sea subjected to law 
and order—‘‘ Hitherto shalt thou come, and no 
further, and here shall thy proud waves be 
stayed ;’’ or we see the sudden sunrise in a land 
of briefest twilight flash on the dark earth, and 
its scenery coming out sharp and clear as the 
shapeless clay receives the impress of a seal. 
The sunshine even there hath a glorious birth. 
Where wast thou, said the Voice, when these 
things had their birth? and then his brain is 
made dizzy by challenges to penetrate now the 
homes of light and darkness ; now the regions 
of stored and accumulated snows; now the 
clouds feeding here the streams that, swift or 
slow, mould the mountains and shape the earth ; 
now falling on the broad desert steppes in be- 
neficent and fertilizing rain ; now the realms of 
ice, the frozen seas ; now the majestic heavens 
and the laws that move the stars. ‘‘ Where is 
thy hand ? what is thy knowledge among these 
things ?”’ he is asked. And then he—and Job 
is here the type of all our race, though the 
language used to him is couched, of course, in 
a form suited to his day and generation—is bid- 
den to look upon the forms of wild, untamed, 
untamable life that filled, in those early days, so 
vast a portion of the earth’s surface. He is 
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calleo ‘o look upon those kingly lions that 
needed not the aid of man ; on the wild ravens 
whose cry to the poet’s ear went up as a very 
prayer to the Father of all life ; and the rock 
goats and the wild ass, creatures so strong, so 
vigorous, so rude, so free, rejoicing in a noble 
liberty, scorning, he is told, the multitudes 
of the city, neither regarding the cry of the 
driver; then on the mighty and primeval 
buffalo, unfortunately rendered by the meaning- 
less heraldic unicorn, whom none can train to 
draw the plough, none force to carry home the 
garnered wheat ; then the sullen ostrich, so dull 
to natural feeling, so hardened against her 
young ones, yet able to put to scorn the steed 
and its rider. Then the words, ‘‘ Hast thou 
given the horse strength? Hast thou clothed his 
neck with thunder ?’’ usher in the stirring, the 
splendid description of the horse, not, as with 
the Greek poet, the servant of man, but in the 
form known to Hebrew or Arab or Egyptian, 
as the fiery, neighing, snorting war-horse of the 
Arabians, ‘‘ who saith among the trumpets, Ha! 
Ha! who smelleth the battle afar off.’ And the 
list of pictures which began with the king of 
beasts ends with that of the queen of birds, who 
builds her nest upon the rock. The language, 
we all feel, reaches the very high-water mark 
of poetic beauty. Nothing in the world can ex- 
ceed its dignity, its force, its majesty, or the 
freshness of its pictures of nature and of life. 
Dean Bradley. 

38:1. The Lord answered Job. 
Granting the human elements of the story, in 
all their human and natural grandeur, the 
supernatural seems but its fitting complement. 
It is true that to those who are eye-witnesses of 
the event the miracle is the attestation of the 
doctrine ; but for minds that read or contem- 
plate it the converse holds : 7¢ ts the glory of the 
truth that makes the miracle easy of belief. T. 
Lewis. 

Out of the whirlwind. Rather, out of 
the storm. Jehovah, even when condescending 
to speak with men, must veil Himself in the 
storm cloud in which He descends and ap- 
proaches the earth. Even when He is nearest 
us, clouds and darkness are round about Him. 
His revelation of Himself to Job, at least, was 
partly to rebuke him, for he had sinned against 
His majesty, and He veils Himself in terrors. 
A. B.D. 

3. Gird up now thy loins. Job had 
expressed strong confidence in respect to the 
righteousness of his cause, and great bravery 
of soul in declaring his readiness to meet God 
in judgment, and now God meets him and 
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challenges him to bring all his boasted manhood 
to the hearing. Curry. 

4-88. A survey of the inanimate creation, 
the wonders of earth and sky—the earth (vs. 
4-18 ; the heavens (vs. 18-38). A. B. D. 

4-11, Harth and sea. 

4, Where wast thou? The sentiment 
conveyed in these striking interrogations is that 
He alone who made the world is capable of judg- 
ing how it ought to be governed. This and the 
three following verses speak of the creation of 
the earth ; and in terms of architecture which 
denote exact proportion, nice arrangement, and 
durable solidity. Scott. 

Laid the foundations of the earth, 
There was a time when this planet did not ex- 
ist ; a time when our sun was not lighted, nor 
any world of our system launched. There was 
atime when no star twinkled in the abyss of 
space, and no seraph winged his flaming path 
through the vast empyrean. There was a time 
when sound was sleeping and light was still un- 
born. But even then this silent, orbless im- 
mensity was full of a latent joy, for it was full 
of God. Shrouded in their own light inaccessi- 
ble, filled with mutual delight and complacency, 
and exchanging communion high and sweet, the 
Father, Son, and Spirit rejoiced together, and 
the bosom of Godhead was an ocean of bright, 
unfathomed blessedness. And so from eternity 
to eternity the Creator might have continued the 
silent hiding-place of His own power, the radi- 
ant retreat of His own sanctity, the glorious 
abyss of His own joyful all-sufficiency. Even 
then God was love. And that love welled so 
deep and rose so high that at last it overflowed. 
Creation is the brimming over of the Creator’s 
love, the emanations of that exuberant goodness 
which must needs relieve its excess of joy by 
making blessed beings to see and share it. 
Hamilton. 

6, 7. The creation of the earth is likened to 
the rearing of a great edifice, whose extent was 
determined by line, whose pillars were sunk in 
their bases, and its corner-stone laid with shout- 
ings and songs of rejoicing among the heavenly 
hosts. The stars and the angels are here, as 
usual, conjoined, and the morning stars are 
named as the brightest and most glorious, as also 
because the earth rose into existence at the 
morning dawn. A. B. D. 

Here the imagination is directed to the build- 
ing of a temple; and then there is brought in 
that other poetical imagery, than which nothing 
can be conceived more glorious or more animat- 
ing, although drawn from one of the customs 
of the earth : ‘‘ When the stars of the morning 
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sang together, and all the sons of God shouted 
for joy.’ The metaphor itself is derived from 
the songs and processions which inall ages have 
been used at the commencement, or laying the 
corner-stone of great public buildings. As in 
Zech, 4; 7: ‘‘ They shall bring forth the corner- 
stone with shoutings, Grace, grace, unto it ;” 
or, Ezra 8:10, where it is said: ‘‘ They laid 
the foundations of the temple of the Lord, and 
the priests stood with their trumpets, and the 
sons of Asaph with their loud sounding cym- 
bals, and all the people sang aloud in great tri- 
umph, and the voice was heard afar.’’ And so 
the Hosts of Heaven tone jubilee when earth’s 
corner-stone was laid, the beginning of this new 
temple in which there are to be such rich dis- 
plays of the Divine glory. TZ. Lewis. 

7@. Those luminous worlds which adorn the 
vault of heaven are called morning stars, be- 
cause to the sacred poet it appeared morning 
when God founded the earth. The songs of 
praise with which they greeted the morn of 
creation were that silent yet eloquent language 
with which, according to Psalms 19:1, they 
still declare the glory of their Creator. Equally 
clear is it that the expression, ‘‘ sons of God,’’ 
refers to the angels who surround the throne of 
God to execute His behests Job 1:6; Psalms 
29:1; 89:6; 103:21). They are called 
angels in virtue of their office as messengers ; 
sons of God in virtue of their nature. These 
titles point to their superiority over weak and 
sinful man as being the holy inhabitants of 
heaven, the messengers of Omnipotence, and 
the reflection of Divine Majesty. ... Let it 
be borne in mind that angels are always called 
the sons of God, but not of Jehovah. The term 
Hlohim designates the Divine Being as the ful- 
ness and source of life, of power, of blessedness, 
of holiness, of glory, and majesty. The term 
Jehovah describes Him as merciful and gracious, 
as the Saviour and Redeemer who humbled 
Himself in order to deliver fallen man from His 
ruin and to draw him upward. The sons of 
Hlohim are, therefore, those in whom shines 
forth, and who are the media of His power and 
glory. The sons of Jehovah are those who re- 
ceive and are the vehicles of His redeeming 
mercy. In this sense Israel is called the first- 
born son of Jehovah (Ex. 4 : 22). Kurtz. 

“Sons of God.’’ Sons they are, as all other 
intelligent creatures are, by creation. This is 
the first and obvious manner of sonship ; but they 
are sons of God emphatically, as being dutiful, 
obedient, affectionate sons ; sons who know their 
relation to their Father and act according to it ; 
sons who in act and spirit, in desire and love, 
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exhibit the lines and features of the character of 
their Father ; who imitate because they love 
Him, and love Him the more as, by imitating, 
they obtain a deeper and more intimate knowl- 
edge of Him. They are the elder brothers of 
God’s family ; elder in creation, elder in obedi- 
ence, elder in present privilege—elder sons 
who are ever with Him and yet. feel no jeal- 
ousy, but rather loyal joy in heaven when any 
of the younger outcast prodigals of the same 
blood returns. We hear of no self-originated 
schemes, whether of mercy or wisdom, among 
them. They are servants of God who do His 
pleasure ; excellent indeed in strength and far 
surpassing us in knowledge and power, but yet 
loyally keeping within the bounds of their 
appointed service, not venturing to press into 
secret knowledge, however much they desire to 
look into it, finding their sufficient joy and ful- 
ness of nature in filling up the measure of their 
prescribed duty. Stoughton. 

The angels rejoiced at the laying of the foun- 
dation-stone of the earth, the natural temple of 
God’s glory. And the angels sang hymns of 
joy at the laying of the foundation-stone of the 
temple of the new creation in the nativity of 
Christ. And there will be a universal hallelujah 
of angels and saints at the building of the New 
Jerusalem of the glorified in heaven. Words- 
worth.—The Scriptures mention three occa- 
sions in which the angelic orders evinced sympa- 
thetic joy. The first was on the creation of man 
and his world. ‘‘ Then the morning stars sang 
together, and all the sons of God shouted for 
joy.” The second, when the Son of God be- 
came man. “‘ A multitude of the heavenly host 
was with the angel praising God, and saying, 
Glory to God in the highest, on earth peace, 
good will toward men.’’ The third is the occa- 
sion mentioned by Jesus : ‘‘ There is joy in the 
presence of the angels of God over one sinner 
that repenteth.’’ From collating these three oc- 
casions we would be led, naturally enough, to 
the inference that there is some high, mysterious 
importance attached by the universe of purely 
spiritual beings to the calling into existence of 
this new and peculiar order of being, the com- 
pound creature man ; a creature not after the 
angelic order of a separate, individual, imma- 
terial existence, but capable, through the con- 
nection of his spirit with matter, of communicat- 
ing the power of an endless life to a whole race 
of beings propagated from him. Hence possi- 
bly the concern at the failure of the experiment 
in his trial ; and therefore the joy and praising 
God at the near completion of the scheme for 
his restoration ; hence the special joy at every 
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instance of the success of that scheme in the 
repentance and return of the sinner. 8S. R. 

S-Ii. This referstoGen.1:9. It isa mag- 
nificent realization of the mighty rush of the 
waters when the mountains were upheaved. 
The words “‘ gathered together’’ in Genesis ex- 
presses a rapid, simultaneous motion. The ocean 
is here personified as a new-born giant, shut in, 
confined, wrapt and swaddled in the first out- 
burst of its might. Ovok. The figures in 
these verses are very splendid. First, the ocean 
is represented as an infant giant, breaking forth 
from the womb. Then the infant ocean was 
swathed in clouds, and thick clouds were its 
swaddling bands. Finally, the new-born mon- 
ster must be tamed by almighty power, and an 
impassable bound set to its proud fury. 
A. B. D. 

11. And said, Hitherto shalt thou 
come. There is a character of great magnifi- 
cence in all that precedes ; but this is signally 
sublime. Weare struck with admiration to see 
the vast and ungovernable ocean receiving com- 
mands and punctually obeying them ; to find 
it, like a managed horse, raging, tossing, and 
foaming but by the rule and direction of its 
Master. Dr. Young.—The sea is God’s, for 
He made it, He restrains it ; He says to it, Here 
shall thy proud waves be stayed. This may be 
considered as an act of God’s power over the 
sea ; though it is so vast a body, and though its 
motion is sometimes extremely violent, yet God 
has it under check ; its waves rise no higher, 
its tides roll no further than God permits ; and 
it is mentioned as areason why we should stand 
in awe of God (Jer. 5 : 22), and yet why we 
should encourage ourselves in Him; for He 
that stops the noise of the sea, even the noise of 
her waves, can, when He pleases, still the 
tumult of the people (Psalm 65:7). It is also 
to be looked upon as an act of God’s mercy to 
the world of mankind, and an instance of His 
patience toward that provoking race ; though 
He could easily cover the earth again with the 
watersof thesea. H. : 

The Lord has hitherto appointed limits in the 
natural world; and in the time to come that 
world will not deviate from His rule, according 
to which temporary disturbances are ever be- 
coming of less significance. He has hitherto set 
limits to every outbreak of human passions ; to 
all the complications that have arisen from 
men’s conflicting dispositions and wishes, up to 
the present time ; He has thrown over the king- 
dom of grace, the defence that He promised to 
Him whom He set on His right hand ; and He 
will do so still in the future. 
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sufferings of the Christian Church, she has 
fought her way to a blessed liberation from the 
bondage of human authority, and to a clearer 
light of truth. And so it will be with all the 
troubles that may be before us in the future. 
God the Lord will set bounds and limits to 
them with the same result as before, and not 
without an equal blessing ; and we may in- 
dulge the special hope that the Church of God, 
although passing through many forms of strife 
and division, will, as the salt of the earth, be 
ever attaining a closer likeness to the perfection 
of Him in whom, as the express image of God, 
there can be nothing discordant, but all is holy 
unity and blessed peace. Schletermacher. 

13. Ends of the earth. Literally, skirts 
or wings of the earth. The figure is beautiful ; 
the dawn as it pours forth along the whole 
horizon, on both sides of the beholder, lays hold 
of the borders of the earth, over which night 
lay like a covering ; and seizing this covering 
by its extremities it shakes the wicked out of it. 
The wicked flee from the light. The dawn is 
not a physical phenomenon merely, it is a moral 
agent. A. B. D. 

12-15, These very remarkable figures occur 
only in this passage. They represent vividly 
two effects of light, the one moral—evil-doers 
are discomfited by it; the other physical— 
earth assumes new formand beauty. The earth 
is represented as a vast expanse, the light seizes. 
at one rush its extremities, and causes, so to 
speak, a concussion or shock by which the chil- 
dren of darkness are panic-struck, and, as it 
were, shaken off its surface. In chap. 24 Job 
represented the evildoers as working with im- 
punity in darkness ; here he is told that the 
light, which they hate and dread, has a direct 
mission to overthrow them. Cook. 

14, It is changed as clay under the 
seal. As plastic clay receives and retains the 
figures of the seal, so the earth, under the sun’s 
illumination, seems to receive new forms of life 
and beauty. The righteous rejoice in the light, 
but the wicked slink away at its coming. 
Curry.—The objects of the earth stand forth, 
when the morning sun has lighted them up, 
like a beautiful garment embroidered with 
bright tissue and variegated colors. Words- 
worth.— During the darkness of the night the 
earth ig a perfect blank, in which state it re- 
sembles clay that has no impression. By the 
morning light falling upon the earth, innumer- 
able objects make their appearance upon it ; it 
is then changed, like clay which has received 
the stamp of the seal. Such appears to be the 
Sealing upon 
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clay is still practised in the East. When the 
corn-granary at Grand Cairo belonging to the 
Sultan is full, the inspectors, says Norden, hav- 
ing shut the door, put on their seal upon a hand- 
ful of clay, which they make use of instead of 
wax. Scott. 

15. And from the wicked their 
light is withholden, By a bold figure the 
wicked are here said to be deprived of their light 
when the morning has dispelled the darkness ; 
for darkness is light to them, whose “high 
arm’’ is said to be ‘‘ broken,’”’ because in the 
morning they lose their boldness and hide them- 
selves through fear, but in the night they are 
daring and resolute. Rosenmiiller. 

16-19. The impossibility of knowing the 
origin, end, object, or course of creation is 
shown by reference to the depths of ocean, to 
the unseen world, to the extent of earth, and to 
the alternations of light and darkness. Modern 
science continually extends the sphere of our 
knowledge, but leaves those limits untouched ; 
in fact, the wider the sphere of our vision the 
vaster the regions of the unknown brought home 
to our consciousness. Cook. 

17, The gates of death, Isaiah calls 
them “‘ the gates of sheol’’—that is, the entrance 
into the region of the dead, the world of depart- 
ed souls. The general receptacle of departed 
spirits was called in Hebrew Sheol, and in Greek 


Hades ; and is defined by Job, “ The house of 


assembly for all living’ (80 : 28). Scott.—— The 
gates of the shadow of death! Rightly considered, 
there is surely something exceedingly awful in 
this expression. Death here, Shadow or Skele- 
ton, is the King of Terrors, because we know 
him not till we get beyond, within those unseen 
portals whence this vast, wide, creeping, deso- 
lating shadow issues and enshroudsus. Death ! 
Its shadow covers the world, darkens it, and fills 
all hearts with gloomy fears and forebodings. 
All their lifetime, through fear of death, men 
are subject unto bondage. Its shadow is here, 
but its substance and its power are the power 
of an endless life, life in death, and death in 
life, conflicting forever. The reality of death 
is ineternity. And that death is called in Scrip- 
ture the second death. This is that of which 
the first death is but the shadow. Salvation 
from that is, indeed, salvation. Cheever. 

19. Where is the way where light 
dwelleth? This question differs from that 
in vs. 12-15. That related to the morning and 
“its benefit to mankind ; this to settling the pre- 
cise boundary of light and darkness--that is, 
day and night. One half of the earth is en- 
lightened, the other half is in darkness at the 
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same instant. Job isnow asked whether he was 
witness to that operation of creation by which 
the limits of light and darkness were fixed, and 
knew the extent both of one and the other. 
The question is put in figurative language. 
Light and Darkness are represented as persons ; 
each has its separate dwelling-place and peculiar 
jurisdiction ; the bounds of one never encroach 
on those of the other. Scott.——20, 21. Job 
is asked if he knows the way to the dwelling- 
place of light and darkness, so that he might 
take them back to the place of their abode. 
The words ‘‘ thou knowest’’ refer to the ques- 
tion (v. 19), Which is the way? Job knows the 
way to the place of light (v. 21), for he was born 
contemporary with it ; he is as old as the day- 
spring which morning by morning has over- 
spread the earth since creation’s dawn. 
A. B. D. 

Science has taken many a step of progress ; 
she has explored phenomenon after phenomenon, 
but has she really arrived at those ultimate 
truths to which all these questions point? Is 
she really any nearer to them than in the days 
of Job ; or, is she not still on the outside in re- 
spect to the ineffable facts, or first workings of 
nature, that this sublime challenge has pre- 
eminently in view? Does she truly ‘“‘ know 
where light dwelleth’’? Can she even explain 
one of its most common phenomena? The 
sciolist may talk of science having ‘‘ rendered 
obsolete the language of the Bible,’”’ but it re- 
quired the far deeper science and deeper philos- 
ophy of a Humboldt to observe, ‘that, though 
in the present state of our physical knowledge, 
many of these questions propounded to Job 
may be expressed under more scientific defini- 
tions, yet it can scarcely be said that we can an- 
swer them more satisfactorily.’’ 7. Lewis, 
The Bible frequently refers to natural facts as 
illustrations of spiritual truths, asserting there- 
by an analogy between the natural and spiritual 
worlds. Where it does this, the accuracy of its 
references is remarkable—unexampled in so far 
as I know in any other literature, We find, 
both in the shorter references to nature, and in 
such larger and more elaborate compositions as 
the concluding chapters of Job, a treatment of 
nature worthy of a revelation from God, and 
whose minute accuracy is constantly being con- 
firmed by the researches of scientific travellers. 
Dawson. 

22, Treasuries of the snow. The 
best treasures of nature are the truths it teaches 
concerning God and ourselves, In the produc- 
tion of the snow is disclosed the power and skill 
of the Great Creator. Ina moment He changes 
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the vapor of the atmosphere into myriads of 
crystal gems. Every snowflake is as perfectly 
crystallized as a diamond. Captain Scoresby 
has delineated ninety-six different forms of 
crystals, and says: ‘“‘ The extreme beauty and 
endless variety of objects revealed by the micro- 
scope in the animal and vegetable kingdoms 
are fully equalled, if not surpassed, in both 
beauty and variety, by the crystals of snow;” 
and there are 27,000 of these crystals in every 
square inch of the carpet which covers the earth. 
From the snow, too, we learn that God loves 
beauty. The earth’s winter garment might have 
been as warm without being as fairy-like and 
radiant as itis. Its exquisite texture and daz- 
zling whiteness repeat, in winter, the lesson of 
the summer flowers. And in the snow we read 
the goodness of our God. ‘‘ He giveth snow 
like wool,’’ says the Psalmist. Yes, it is the 
wool of the clouds, cast lovingly over the slum- 
bering vegetation to protect it from the fierce- 
ness of the winter storm. The farther north we 
go, the deeper the snow ; the feathery blanket 
is made thicker. Anon. 

Two things about the snow we do not often 
think of connecting together. One issilentness, 
and the other is power. The strongest things 
in the world are the most silent. The snow is 
strong andsilent. Yourlives would be stronger 
if they were silent. Another thing about snow 
is that it joins together two things not always 
together—beauty and usefulness. The snow, 
which we talk of as cold, is the thing that keeps 
the life and warmth in the roots in the earth. 
It keeps out the cold and keeps in the moisture. 

7 T. Shore. ——And the snow is God’s own 
symbol of the regenerated heart. ‘‘ Wash me, 
and I shall be whiter than snow.’’ ‘‘ Come, 
now, and let usreason together, saith the Lord ; 
though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as 
white as snow.”’ Anon. 

23. Snow and hail are represented as having 
been created and laid up in great storehouses in 
the heavens or above them, from whence God 
draws them forth for the moral ends of His gov- 
ernment. The idea may be suggested by ob- 
servation of the vast masses in which snow falls. 
Job, no doubt (so it is ironically assumed), has 
inspected these treasuries, or was present when 
at creation the Almighty filled them! A. B. D. 
’ 24, The light, the east wind. The 
origin of the force by which “ the light”’ diffuses 
itself through space is among the many things 
upon which physical science, even in our day, 
sheds no light. The blowing of ‘‘ the wind,” 
even when apparently regulated by times and 
seasons, though known as a fact, is unknown 
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in respect to its cause ; and Christ’s words to 
Nicodemus (John 3 : 8) are as true of the pres- 
ent day as they were of the time when they 
were first spoken. Curry. 

25-41, Hitherto, God had put such questions 
to Job as were proper to convince him of his 
ignorance and shortsightedness. Now he comes 
in the same manner to show his impotency and 
weakness. As it is but little that he knows and, 
therefore, he ought not to arraign the Divine 
counsels, so it is but: little that he can do and, 
therefore, he ought not to oppose the proceedings 
of Providence. Let him consider what great 
things God does and try whether he can do the 
like, or whether he thinks himself an equal 
match for Him. God has thunder, and light- 
ning, and rain, and frost, at command, but Job 
has not, and therefore let him not dare to com- 
pare with God or to contest with Him. H. 

26, 27. To cause it to rain. As God 
by His power sends His “‘ rain’’ upon the earth, 
so also, in His sovereign wisdom, He causes it to 
fall where it may please Him, and not as man’s 
wisdom might determine. God’s care, even in 
the earth, is not confined toman. The wilder 
ness where 7s no man, and the desolate places are 
all cared for by Him, and by considering these 
things Job might learn humility and submission. 
Ourry.—Man is not, as he might think, the 
only object of God’s regard. God is great and 
His providence very wide. His goodness is over 
all His works. Hesatisfies with rain the thirsty 
wilderness where no man is, that the tender 
grass may be refreshed. A. B. D. 

28-30. These questions refer not to the 
analysis of phenomena or of natural laws, but 
to the inner principles of which science now 
professes to know, nothing. Cook,——Vs. 
25-27 refer to the rain as it falls and to its effect 
upon the earth ; these verses to the more secret 
action of the vapor as it is condensed into rain 
and dewdrops and frozen into snow and hail, 
and how the fluid water is solidified into ice, 
making the face of the deep like stone. Here, 
too, the mysteries of nature elude man’s wis- 
dom, but God knows and performs it all. 
Curry. There has been great lack of atten- 
tion to the momentous fact that so much of this 
language of generation or of evolution, or pro- 
duction by birth (one thing coming out of an- 
other), is employed in Scripture. (See Psalms 
90:2; Prov. 8: 22; Gen. 1:2.) It is all so 
different from those ideas of mechanical or 
magical creation which distinguish so many pa- 
gan (and also the Mohammedan) mythologies. 
It is a Divine evolution, through an outgoing 
word, and the term should not be given up to 
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the naturalists, who discard the idea of semina- 
tion, and thereby make it an eternal, uninter- 
fered-with, self-evolving of the higher as lying 
hid in the lower—in the lowest even—from an 
infinite eternity. 7. Lewis. 

28. The formation of the dew is represented 
in Scripture as the work of God and not of man ; 
and its descending to refresh and fertilize the 
earth is mentioned as His peculiar gift, and in 
opposition to human means of rendering the 
earth more fruitful. And the prophet Micah 
declares that ‘‘ the remnant of Jacob shall be in 
the midst of many people as a dew from the 
Lord, as the showers upon the grass, that tar- 
rieth not for man, nor waiteth for the sons of 
men.”? &. Dizon. 

31-38. He is now asked whether he has 
power over the heavenly bodies to direct their 
motions, control their action upon the earth, 
and prevent the seasons and weather which 
they are apt to produce. Scott.—From the 
upper atmosphere—the region of clouds and 
vapor—the scene is now removed to the firma- 
ment, or place of the stars, and this whole section 
refers to the direction of the regular movements 
of the heavenly bodies and their influence upon 
the earth. The term “‘ Pleiades” is commonly 
understood to indicate the well-known seven 
stars—a group of seven small stars (only six vis- 
ible to the naked eye) in the neck of the con- 
stellation Taurus. Curry..The word cor- 
rectly rendered Pleiades denotes a ‘‘ heap’? or 
“ group’’ (see 9 : 9), and probably was intended 
merely to describe the appearance of that beau: 
tiful constellation, which, as well as Orion, in 
Syria is far more brilliant, and remains longer 
above the horizon, being at an altitude seven- 
teen degrees higher than in our climate, Cook. 

It is a curious fact that the revelations of sci- 
ence have led astronomers of our own day to 
the discovery that the sun is not the dead centre 
of motion, around which comets sweep and 
planets whirl ; but that it, with its splendid ret- 
inue of worlds and satellites, is revolving 
through the realms of space at the rate of 
millions of miles in a year, and in obedience to 
some influence situated precisely in the direc- 
tion of the star Alcyone, one of the Pleiades. 
We do not know how far off in the immensities 
of space that centre of revolving cycles and 
epicycles may be ; nor have our oldest observers 
or nicest instruments been able to tell us how 
far off in the skies that beautiful cluster of stars 
is hung, whose influences man can never bind. 
In this question alone, and the answer to it, is 
involved both the recognition and exposition of 
the whole theory of gravitation, Maury.— 
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It was the impressive conclusion of M. Maedler 
that this visible universe of suns and their sys- 
tems is moving around some grand centre in a 
ceaseless and, tous, mysterious march. Guided 
by analogy, Herschel reached this inference ; 
and since that time definite reasoning has con- 
firmed it. M. Maedler’s conclusion that the 
star, Alcyone, one of the Pleiades, the well- 
known seven stars, represents the common centre 
of the cosmical system, has in its support such 
concurrent approval that it may be accepted. 
Not only is the language of Job very definite, 
but its precision is beginning to be recognized 
asin harmony with scientific discovery. The 
more we learn of the mechanism of the heavens, 
the more significant does Job’s inquiry become. 
For many centuries mystery so shrouded the 
question, ‘‘ Canst thou bind the cluster of the 
Pleiades or loose the bands of Orion ?”’ that 
men concluded it was meaningless. It is 
now intelligible. The word rendered Pleiades 
—Chimah in the original—while held by some 
to represent a “‘heap’’ or “‘ group,”’ is said by 
others to mean literally a Ainge, that around 
which other bodies turn or move. The phrase 
legitimately suggests the idea of a controlling 
power which connects with this centre the 
circling march of the universe. W. Fraser. 

The isolated group of the ‘‘ Seven Stars,” 
from the singularity of its appearance, has been 
distinguished and designated by an appropriate 
name from the earliest ages. The learned 
priests of Belus carefully observed its risings 
and settings nearly two thousand years be- 
fore the Christian era. By the Greeks it was 
called Pleiades, from the word pleein, to sail, 
because it indicated the time when the sailor 
might hope to undertake a voyage with safety; 
and also Vergilie, from ver, the spring, be. 
cause it ushered in the mild vernal weather 
favorable to farming and pastoral employments. 
The Greek poets associated it with that beauti- 
ful mythology which in its purest form peopled 
the air, the woods, and the waters with imagi- 
nary beings, and made the sky itself a concave 
mirror from which came back exaggerated ideal 
reflections of humanity. The Seven Stars were 
supposed to be the seven daughters of Atlas, by 
Pleione—one of the Oceanides—placed in the 
heavens after death. 4 

But an interest deeper than any derived from 
mythical association or classical allusion is con- 
nected with this group of stars by the use made 
of it in Scripture. In the apparently simple and. 
passing allusion to it in Job lies hid the germ 
of one of the greatest of physical truths—a germ 
lying dormant and concealed in the pages of 
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Scripture for ages, but now brought into air and 
sunlight by the discoveries of science. The 
question recently began to be raiséd among as- 
tronomers, ‘‘ Does the sun stand still, or does it 
move round some other object in space, carrying 
its train of planets and their satellites along with 
it in its orbit?’ Attention being thus specially 
directed to this subject, it was soon found that 
the sun had an appreciable motion, which tended 
in the direction of the constellation of Hercules 
—a lily-shaped group of small stars underneath 
the Plough in the northwestern quarter of the 
heavens. This motion of the sun—while it gave 
a higher meaning to the grand description con- 
tained in the nineteenth Psalm, showing it to be 
no mere popular language or poetical metaphor, 
but a strict astronomical truth—also accounted 
in the most accurate manner for several curious 
discrepancies in regard to the positions of the 
stars observed on comparing ancient and mod- 
ern catalogues, which were formerly inexplic- 
able. Toward the constellation of Hercules the 
stars seem to be opening out ; while at the op- 
posite point of the sky their mutual distances 
are apparently diminishing—as if they were 
drifting away from the goal of the sun’s course. 
._ When this great physical truth was established 
beyond the possibility of doubt, the next sub- 
ject of investigation was the point or centre 
round which the sun performed this marvellous 
revolution ; and after a series of elaborate ob- 
servations and most ingenious calculations this 
intricate problem was also satisfactorily solved 
—one of the greatest triumphs of human genius. 
M. Maedler, of Dorpat, found that Alcyone, the 
brightest star of the Pleiades, is the centre of 
gravity of our vast solar system—the luminous 
hinge in the heavens round which our sun and 
his attendant planets are moving through space. 
The very complexity and isolation of the sys- 
tem of the Pleiades, exhibiting seven distinct 
orbs closely compressed to the naked eye, but 
nine or ten times that number when seen through 
a telescope—forming a grand mechanism, whose 
individuals are united with each other more 
closely than with the general mass of stars, in- 
dicate the amazing attractive energy that must 
be concentrated in that spot. Vast as is the 
distance which separates our sun from this cen- 
tral group—a distance thirty-four millions of 
times greater than the distance between the sun 
and our earth—yet so tremendous is the force 
exerted by Alcyone that it draws our system 
irresistibly around it at the rate of 422,000 miles 
a day, in an orbit which it will take nineteen 
millions of years to complete. With this new 
explanation, how remarkably striking and ap- 
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propriate does the original word for Pleiades 
appear! What a lofty significance does the 
question of the Almighty receive from this in- 
terpretation! ‘‘ Canst thou bind the sweet in- 
fluences of Pleiades?’’ Canst thou arrest or in 
any degree modify that attractive influence 
which it exerts upon our sun and all its planetary 
worlds, whirling them round its pivot in an orbit 
of such inconceivable dimensions, and with a 
velocity so utterly bewildering? In this vast 
and complex arrangement not one wheel jars or 
creaks—not a single discordant sound disturbs 
the deep, solemn quietude of the midnight sky. 
Smoothly and silently each star performs its 
sublime revolutions. Although composed of so 
many bodies—differing in size, form, and con- 
sistence—they are all exquisitely poised in space 
in relation to one another, and to their common 
centre ; their antagonistic forces are so nicely 
adjusted as to curb every orb in its destined 
path, and to preserve the safety and harmony 
of the whole. Moons revolve around planets, 
comets and planets around the sun, the sun 
around Alcyone, and Alcyone round some other 
unknown sun, hid far away in some unexplored 


depths of our galaxy ; and grand beyond con- 


ception, this cluster of systems around the great 
centre of ten thousand centres—the white throne 
of the Eternal and the Infinite ; and all with a 
rhythm so perfect that we might almost believe 
in the old poetic fable of ‘‘ The Music of the 
Spheres.’’ In this vision of orbits and revolu- 
tions, more awful and stupendous than Ezekiel’s 
vision of wheels within wheels, we see seated 
on the throne above the firmament, not a blind 
chance or a passionless fate, but one like unto 
the Son of Man—He whom John saw in Pat- 
mos, holding the mystery of the seven stars in 
His right hand—possessed of infinite love as 
well as infinite power—binding and loosing the 
sweet influences of Pleiades solely for the order 
and good of His creation. 

Man’s lifetime is a mere moment—nay, the 
history of our race, with all its great and varied 
events, is but a handbreadth compared with the 
duration of the orbit of our system. During 
the 6000 years of our existence on the earth, we 
have traversed thousands of millions of miles ; 
and yet all that time we have obtained no new 
view of the heavens. All things have continued 
as they were ; the same stars and constellations, 
in nearly the same positions in the sky, gleam 
down upon us which appeared to the shepherds 
on the midnight plains of Chaldea in the time 
of Job. So vast is the orbit of our system that 
from the creation of man to the present day, we 
have described but an infinitesimal arc of it. 
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Our annual progress, though expressed by one 
hundred and fifty millions of miles, would ap- 
pear, if viewed from the nearest fixed Star, as 
little more than one third of a second of space. 
We know not how long our race may exist in 
this world ; but if it be destined to outlive the 
completion of this vast course, strange and un- 
imagined glories will be revealed to future gen- 
erations. The heavens of our time will wax 
old and disappear ; constellations with which we 
are now familiar will give place to unknown 
combinations ; and ever as our system rolls on 
through space it will pass into new collocations : 
new suns and systems will advance, open out 
their splendors, and fill the sky with their glory, 
and then recede—so that when time shall be no 
more, the human race in prospect and retrospect 
of this vast aerial journey will have a higher 
conception than is now possible of the bound- 
less domains and the inexhaustible riches of the 
Infinite God. 

Canst thou loose the bands of 
Orion? This cluster of stars—the Kestl of 
the ancient Chaldeans—is by far the most mag- 
nificent constellation in the heavens. The con- 
stellation of Orion is composed of four very 
bright stars, forming an elongated square, with 
three equidistant stars in a diagonal line in the 
middle. The two upper Stars, called Betelgeux 
and Bellatrix, form the shoulders ; in the middle, 
immediately above these, are three small, dim 
stars, close to each other, forming the cheek or 
head. These stars are distinctly visible only in 
a very clear night. The feet are composed of 
two very bright stars, called Rigel and Saiph ; 
the three stars in the middle are called the belt 
or girdle, and from them depends a stripe of 
smaller stars, forming the hunter’s sword. The 
whole constellation, containing seventeen stars 
to the naked eye, but exhibiting seventy-eight 
under an ordinary telescope, occupies a large and 
conspicuous position in the eastern or southern 
heavens, below the Pleiades ; and is often visi- 
ble, owing to the brightness and magnitude of 
its stars, when all other constellations, with the 
exception of the Plough, are lost in the misti- 
ness of night. Orion is not only the most striking 
and splendid constellation in the heavens ; it is 
also one of the very few clusters that are visible 
in all parts of the habitable world. The equator 
passes through the middle of it; the glittering 
stars of its belt being strung, like diamonds, on 
its invisible line. The ubiquity of this constel- 
tation may have been one of the reasons why it 
was chosen to illustrate God’s argument with 
Job, in a book intended to be read universally 
wherever the human race should extend. 
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The three bright stars which constitute the 
girdle or bands of Orion never change their 
form ; they preserve the same relative position 
to each other, and to the rest of the constella- 
tion from year to year, and from age to age. 
They present precisely the same appearance to 
us which they did to Job. No sooner does the 
constellation rise above the horizon, however 
long may have been the interval since we last 
beheld it, than these three stars appear in the 
old familiar position. They afford to us one of 
the highest types of immutability in the midst 
of ceaseless changes. And yet in the profound 
rest of these stars there is a ceaseless motion Reha 
their apparent stability and everlasting endur- 
ance there is constant change. In vast courses, 
with inconceivable velocities, they are whirling 
round invisible centres, and ever shifting their 
positions in space, and ever passing into new 
collocations. Mysterious triplet of stars, that 
are ever changing, and yet never seeming to 
change! How wonderful must be the Power 
which preserves such perfect order amid all 
their complex arrangements, such sublime peace 
and everlasting permanence amid the incalcu- 
lable distances to which they wander, and the 
bewildering velocities with which they move ! 
What answer can Job give to the question of 
the Almighty ? Can man whose breath is in his 
nostrils and who is crushed before the moth, 
separate these stars from one another, or alter 
their relative positions in the smallest degree ? 

There is one object of surpassing interest con- 
nected with the constellation of Orion. On ex- 
amining the middle star in the sword on a clear 
frosty night it appears, even to the naked eye, 
invested with a kind of haze or indefiniteness 
not usually observed about stars of similar mag- 
nitude. The application of the smallest tele- 
scope reveals at once the cause, and resolves the 
seeming star itself into a diffused mist of light. 
Weare gazing on the far-famed nebula of Orion, 
the most stupendous and magnificent object in 
the heavens, By that faintly luminous speck 
we are brought to the very outskirts of creation, 
to the remotest point which human vision has 
been able to reach amid the awful profundities 
of space. Though visible to the naked eye, and 
connected with one of our nearest constellations, 
it lies so immeasurably far off, separated from 
us by an immensity so great, that a ray of light 
leaving it must take fifty or sixty thousand 
years to reach our world. Fora long time the 
most powerful instruments of the astronomer 
anxiously directed to this celestial hieroglyphic 
under the most favorable conditions for observa- 
tion, and even in southern climes, where the 
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skies are incomparably clearer than ours, could 
not decipher its real character. It provoked a 
profound curiosity, which it refused’ to gratify. 
So unaccountable did it seem—so utterly unlike 
any other object in the heavens—so different 
from all that had hitherto been known of col- 
lections of stars—that some of the most eminent 
astronomers did not hesitate to assert that it was 
merely an accumulation of self-shining nebulous 
fluid, akin to the cometic, diffused amid the in- 
terstellar spaces of our own heavens. ‘This, 
however, it could not be, for, unlike a comet, 
it never shifted its relative position among the 
stars of Orion—it never came one second nearer 
our earth, and no remoter stars could be seen 
shining through it. By others, with more 
plausibility, it was regarded as matter in an ex- 
treme state of rarefaction and diffusion. Hence 
originated the famous ‘“‘ nebular hypothesis.”’ 
Here, they imagined, they were conducted to 
the very source of matter, existing at first in a 
gaseous diffused condition in space, gradually 
concentrating and becoming solid, until at last 
stars and worlds were produced capable of sup- 
porting organic life. This, they thought, geo- 
logical testimony warranted them in supposing 
was the history of our own earth’s construction ; 
and if so, why might not other bodies of the 
solar and stellar systems be even now going 
through a series of similar changes? But no 
sooner was the magnificent telescope of Lord 
Rosse directed to it, in circumstances favorable 
for the employment of its highest powers, than 
the luminous haze became resolved into myriads 
of sparkling particles, small as the point of a 
needle, and close as the grains of a handful of 
sand. It was found to be, not matter in an ex- 
treme state of diffusion and rarefaction, but a 
vast assemblage—a very blaze of stars—clusters 
upon clusters—systems upon systems ; the mole- 
cules double stars ; the ultimate particles suns 
with planets perchance revolving around them. 
Though to the naked eye apparently only a 
thousandth part of the visible breadth of our 
own sun, this faintly luminous patch contains 
in reality more stars than the telescope can en- 
able us to see all over the heavens in the clearest 
winter night. And there are thousands of such 
nebule, presenting the strangest forms and so 
distant from each other that light must travel a 
thousand years before it can pass from one to 
another. Some of the nebule lying on the very 
verge of infinity baffle the curiosity of the as- 
tronomer and continue mere films of light even 
under the most powerful telescope; but 
analogy leads us to conclude that all nebule are 
resolvable into stars, and appear as nebule only 
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because of their great distance. AJl the count- 
less stars that glitter singly in our heavens be- 
long to one nebula ; our solar system is one of 
its central stars ; Arcturus, Orion, the Pleiades, 
and all the brilliant constellations which we see 
on a cloudless night, form its spangled interior ; 
while the broad, irregular zone of filmy light 
which girdles the heavens, called by the Ameri- 
can Indians the ‘‘ Road of Souls,” the path of 
the good to Paradise, is its dim and distant out- 
skirts. And this magnificent universe spread- 
ing immediately around us on every side, would 
appear, if viewed from the nearest nebula, a 
mere filmy cloud, hardly distinguishable in the 
depths of the heavens. Each of the hazes that 
float in space is a universe by itself, a galaxy 
of suns and planets ; each nebula is a firmament 
of stars, a heaven of constellations, rising tier 
above tier—stratum above stratum—vast beyond 
the utmost stretch of imagination ; some so re- 
mote that the light by which we see them left 
them ages before the creation of man—nay, their 
dim illumination may inform us, ‘‘ not of their 
present existence, but that they were, and sent 
forth into space the light we are now receiving 
at an epoch farther back into the past than the 
momentary epoch of our human race by above 
twenty millions of years.’ Who, then, can 
gaze upon the cloudy speck in the sword of 
Orion without feelings of the deepest emotion ? 
While it silences the scoff of the infidel, it-in- 
creases the awe and reverence of the devout by 
immeasurably exalting their conception of the 
universe—by giving a new and profound sig- 
nificance to the solemn appeal to man which 
issued from the invisible shrine of the All- 
encompasser—the All-sustainer — ‘‘ Hast thou 
an arm like God ? or canst thou thunder with a 
voice like Him ?’’ ‘‘ Canst thou bind the sweet 
influences of Pleiades, or loose the bands of 
Orion?” Hugh Macmillan. 

A starry night is a most potent auxiliary to 
Revelation in vivifying our thought of the some- 
where where God dwells. These glistening 
worlds are places, of which we say “‘ here’’ and 
“‘there.’? The universe is resplendent with 
them. Christian astronomers conjecture, from 
the disclosures of the telescope, that there is a 
certain unique globe, the centre of all gravities 
in celestial space, which holds to the whole 
sidereal cosmos the same relation that Alcyone 
—the most radiant of the Pleiades—does to our 
solar system. They guess that around that 
centre of all motion, stars, and systems of stars, 
and firmaments of systems, are revolving in in- 
tricate and tributary splendor ; and they sug- 
gest that there is the imperial capital of the uni- 
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verse. There is the one world which has no 
motion but on its own axis, itself the emblem of 
eternal and infinite repose. And there, as no- 
where else, it may be, is concentrated the super- 
lative glory of Jehovah’s presence. We must 
concede, not only that this finds no contradic- 
tion in the disclosures of the Bible, but that the 
reserve of inspiration is here and there broken 
by hints which encourage such conjectures. 
“Ts there not something at the bottom of our 
hearts better than science, which invites us to 
believe that what would be so fitting and beau- 
tiful is also triumphantly actual ?’’ Phelps. 

32. Mazzaroth. It is right to retain this 

word, which is evidently the name of a con- 
stellation, but it is doubtful which constellation 
is meant. Many critics follow the Targum, 
which identifies it with the Zodiac ; this would 
imply a change of reading or interchange of 
letters which, though possible, ought not to be 
assumed without necessity ; and is open to the 
more serious objection that the Zodiac could 
scarcely be interposed between Orion and the 
Bear. The etymology of the word, as Dill- 
mann observes, points to the root zahar (Arabic, 
zoharah, glittering star), and a constellation, or 
star of peculiar brightness, is certainly meant— 
very probably the planet Jupiter or Venus, shin- 
ing with peculiar splendor at certain seasons ; 
hence the question, Canst thou bring out Maz- 
zaroth at its season? Or the Sirius of the 
Egyptians, whose ‘‘ coming forth’’ determines 
the chronology of the seasons and years. 
Cook. : 
33. Knowest thou the ordinances 
of the heavens? The Bible is at one with 
science in affirming the constancy of natural 
law. God has made “a decree for the rain, and 
a way for the lightning.’”’ He has enacted the 
“ ordinances of the heavens.’’ The uniformity 
of nature as under natural law, expressing the 
will of the unchangeable Creator, is as certain 
a dogma of Scripture as it is a result of science. 
If the Creator is perfect, His action must be uni- 
form ; anything else would be unworthy of 
Him. The extremest materialist can claim 
nothing for natural law which the Bible does 
not claim for the will that changes not, the 
power that “‘fainteth not, neither is weary.” 
Nor can even the pantheist claim any closer in- 
dwelling in nature for his mechanical, all-per- 
vading essence than the Bible claims for its 
personal God. Dawson. 

34-38. Clouds, lightning, and rain are alike 
inscrutable as to their causes and effects. Cook. 
—In that the phenomena—lightning and 
others-—execute the Divine will (vs. 34, 35), they 
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seem themselves to be endowed with wisdom 
and understanding no less than living creatures, 
whence, in fact, the mythology of many other 
nations regards them as Divine beings. But in 
the case of the Hebrews there’'is always a Higher 
One above them who (vs. 37, 88) directs them 
with wisdom, and in order that too much rain 
may never destroy the earth, counts the pitchers 
of heavens—the clouds—even when the rain is 
the strongest. Hwald. —— Thunder-showers 
were the subject in vs. 25-27. The same sub- 
ject seems to be resumed here. But there the 
operation was the guiding of the rainy clouds 
through the air to the place appointed for the 
discharge of their contents; here a body of 
dark clouds is collected to form, as it were, a 
pavilion for the Lord of thunder. The rain is 
mentioned there as poured down on the desert 
for the benefit of wild beasts ; here it is sent to 
mollify the hardened glebe and prepare the field 
for ploughing andsowing. The lightnings also 
are here sent forth with greater pomp and Di- 
vine majesty. What can be more humiliating 
than such interrogations as this? What must 
Job, what must any man, think of himself for 
daring to enter into astrife with God and to find 
fault with His ways ; when his own ignorance 
is thus contrasted with His wisdom ; his own 
weakness with His power, and his own littleness 
with His tremendous majesty ? 

35. Here we are. This surprising fig- 
ure of speech, which gives intelligence and a 
voice to the lightnings, expresses with great 
sublimity the punctuality with which inanimate 
creatures observe the laws prescribed to them, 
and perform the service enjoined them by their 
Creator. Scott. 

36. Put wisdom—given understand- 
img. God is the Author and Giver, the Father 
and Fountain of all wisdom and understanding. 
The rational soul itself and its capacities come 
from Him as the God of nature, for He forms 
the spirit of man within him. True wisdom, 
with its furniture and improvement, comes from 
Him as the God of grace and the Father of 
every good and perfect gift. Shall we pretend 
to be wiser than God, who have all our wisdom 
from Him? H. 

37. The clouds are compared to those 
earthen jars in which the Eastern people keep 
their water and their wine, “the bottles,’’ or 
pitchers ‘‘of heaven.” The disposing of the 
clouds in a proper manner for emptying them- 
selves is denoted by the position into which a 
pitcher or jar is put for pouring out its con- 
tents; who can ‘“‘pour out” the pitchers of 
heaven ? 
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38. These showers are sent to soften the 
glebe and prepare it for ploughing when it has 
been baked and hardened by the long drought 
of summer. Scott. 
The main thought which pervades this dis- 


course is not so much the inability of man to 
search out God’s ways, as the apparent opposi- 
tion between the conclusions of his understand- 
ing and the purposes which those ways indicate 
so indistinctly, Cook. 
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38 : 39 WiLT thou hunt the prey for the lion- 
ess ? 
Or satisfy the appetite of the young lions, 
40 When they couch in their dens, 
And abide in the covert to lie in wait ? 
41 Who provideth for the raven his prey, 
When his young ones cry unto God, 
And wander for lack of meat ? 


39 : 1 Knowest thou the time when the wild 
goats of the rock bring forth ? 
Or canst thou mark when the hinds do calve? 
2 Canst thou number the months that they 
fulfil ? 
Or knowest thou the time when they bring 
forth ? 
8 They bow themselves, they bring forth their 
young, 
They cast out their sorrows. 
4 Their young ones are in good liking, they 
grow up in the open field ; 
They go forth, and return not again. 
5 Who hath sent out the wild ass free ? 
Or who hath loosed the bands of the wild 
ass ? 
6 Whose house I have made the wilderness, 
And the salt land his dwelling place. 
% He scorneth the tumult of the city, 
Neither heareth he the shoutings of the 
driver. 
8 The range of the mountains is his pasture, 
And he searcheth after every green thing. 
9 Will the wild-ox be content to serve thee ? 
Or will he abide by thy crib? 
10 Canst thou bind the wild ox with his band 
in the furrow ? 
Or will he harrow the valleys after thee ? 
11, Wilt thou trust him, because his strength is 
great ? 
Or wilt thou leave to him thy labour ? 
12 Wilt thou confide in him, that he will bring 
home thy seed, 
And gather the corn of thy threshing-floor ? 
13 The wings of the ostrich wave proudly ; 








But are they the pinions and plumage of 
love ? 
14 For she leaveth her eggs on the earth, 
And warmeth them in the dust, 
15 And forgetteth that the foot may crush them, 
Or that the wild beast may trample them. 
16 She dealeth hardly with her young ones, as 
if they were not hers : 
Though her labour be in vain, she ¢s without 
fear ; 
1% Because God hath deprived her of wisdom, 
Neither hath he imparted to her understand- 
ing. 
18 What time she lifteth up herself on high, 
She scorneth the horse and his rider. 
19 Hast thou given the horse iis might ? 
Hast thou clothed his neck with the quiver- 
ing mane ? 
20 Hast thou made him to leap as a locust ? 
The glory of his snorting is terrible. 
21 He paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth in his 
strength - 
He goeth out to meet the armed men. 
22 He mocketh at fear, and is not dismayed ; 
Neither turneth he back from the sword. 
23 The quiver rattleth against him, 
The flashing spear and the javelin. 
24 He swalloweth the ground with fierceness 
and rage ; 
Neither believeth he that it is the voice of the 
trumpet. 
25 As oft as the trumpet sowndeth he saith, 
Aha ! 
And he smelleth the battle afar off, 
The thunder of the captains, and the shout- 
ing. 
26 Doth the hawk soar by thy wisdom, 
And stretch her wings toward the south ? 
27 Doth the eagle mount up at thy command, 
And make her nest on high ? 
28 She dwelleth on the cliff and maketh her 
home 
Upon the point of the cliff, and the strong 
hold. 
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29 From thence she spieth out the prey ; 
Her eyes behold it afar off. 


39. This verse should have begun a new 
chapter, for we here pass to a new topic, the 
brute animals which inhabit the air, the Jand, 
and the water. This subject is continued with 
a few short interruptions unto the end of the 
Almighty’s speech. Those species of animals 
are selected in which the wisdom, power, and 
providential care of the Creator are most emi- 
nently displayed. The tendency of the descrip- 
tions is to raise in our minds such admiration of 
the Deity as will effectually extinguish discon- 
tent and silence murmurings against His dispen- 
sations. Scott. 


Cuaps. 88 : 39; 39:30. Tue MANIFOLDNESS 
OF THE DrIvINE MIND AS DISPLAYED IN THE 
WORLD oF ANIMAL LIFE. 


The instances chosen are the lion and the 
raven (vs. 39-41) ; the wild goats and the hinds 
(89 : 1-4); the wild ass(vs. 5-8); the wild ox 
(vs. 9-12); the ostrich (vs. 18-18); the war 
horse (vs. 19-25) ; the hawk and the eagle (vs. 
26-30). These brilliant pictures from the ani- 
mal world have the same purpose as those given 
before (vs. 4-38) from inanimate nature ; they 
make God to pass before the eye of Job. They 
exhibit the diversity of the animal creation, the 
strange dissimilarity of instinct and habit in 
creatures outwardly similar, the singular blend- 
ing together of contradictory characteristics in 
the same creature, and the astonishing attributes 
and powers with which some of them are en- 
dowed ; and all combine to illustrate the re- 
sources of mind and breadth of thought of Him 
who formed them and cares for them—the mani- 
fold play of an immeasurable Intelligence and 
Power in the world. A. B. D. 

39, 40. The “‘lioness,’’ having the care of 
her young upon her, and thrown entirely upon 
herself, is for that reason especially in need of 
an adequate provision, and for both herself and 
her young ones the hand of God makes pro- 
vision. Curry.cm—trThe appeal here is to the 
instincts with which God has endowed animals, 
and to the fact that He had so made them that 
they would secure their own food. He asks 
Job whether he would undertake to do what the 
lion did by instinct in finding his food, and by 
his power and skill is seizing his prey. There 
are in the arrangement by which all this is ac- 
complished marks of wisdom which far surpass 
the skill of man to originate, and the instinct 
and power by which it is done are proof of the 
supremacy of the Most High. No one can 
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30 Her young ones also suck up blood : 
And where the slain are, there is she. 


study the subject of the instincts of animals, or 
become in the least acquainted with natural his- 
tory without finding everywhere traces of the 
wisdom and goodness of God. Barnes. 

4l. Who provideth for the raven ? 
The providence of God, particularly in the sup- 
plies afforded to the ravens, is divers times 
taken notice of in the Scriptures. It is a mani- 
fest argument of the Divine care and provi- 
dence in supplying the world with food and 
necessaries, that the ravens, accounted as un- 
clean, and little regarded by man, destitute of 
stores, and that live by what falleth here and 
there ; that such a bird should be provided with 
sufficient food—especially if that be true which 
Aristotle, Pliny, and lian report, of their 
want of affection and cruelty to their young ; 
that they expel them from their nests as soon 
as they can fly. Derham.——The raven is one 
of the commonest birds in Palestine ; by its in- 
cessant croaking it presses itself upon the atten- 
tion, and is often alluded to in Scripture. The 
cry of its young is an appeal unto God (Job 
1: 20), and the feeling of it is proof of His 
universal providence, which does not overlook 
even the least of His creatures (Psalms 147 : 9 ; 
Luke 12 : 24). The lion and the raven are here 
associated perhaps by way of contrast, the one 
being the most powerful and the other one of 
the least of God’s creatures. Their natures, 
too, are most dissimilar—the silent, subtle, self- 
reliance of the one, crouching patiently in his 
lair, and the clamorous outcry and appeal of the 
other, wandering over the land in search of 
food. The raven, of course, is a general name 
covering the whole crow tribe. <A. B. D. 

39:1. Knowest thou? Bochart ob- 
serves with truth, “ Here there is no question of 
idle and merely speculative knowledge, but of 
that knowledge which belongs to God only, by 
which He not only knows all things, but directs 
and governs them.’’ Thus, too, Dillmann, 
“ Observation of nature is a special characteris- 
tic of Hebrew poetry and thought.” It may 
be added also that ‘“‘ knowledge’’ includes here 
a perception of final causes, of which science 
says little and knows less. Cook.——Two ani- 
mals uncared for by man, and who are also 
without the marked cunning that distinguishes 
some others, and largely unprovided by nature 
with the means of offence and defence ; and 
yet because God cares for them they are fed 
and protected. The periods of their gestation 
and the processes of parturition are especially 
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named as things directed by the Divine provi- 
dence, and as lying equally beyond man’s 
power and wisdom. Curry. 

The words ‘“‘knowest thou,’ ‘‘ dost thou 
mark,’’ and the like, though no doubt referring 
partly to man’s ignorance of the habits of these 
remote and timid creatures, carry also the ques- 
tion, Is it Job who presides over and deter- 
mines all things connected with the life and 
habits of these solitary creatures? A. B. D. 
— The wild rock goats are timid and inoffensive 
animals, the same as the ibex or mountain goats 
of the Swiss and Tyrol Alps. They pasture 
together in small flocks, and are still numerous 
on the mountains in the peninsula of Sinai and 
to the east and south of the Dead Sea. They 
are extremely shy of man, and their senses are so 
acute that the huntsman finds great difficulty 
in approaching near enough to fire upon them. 
Conant. 

3d. The wild ass. The characteristics of 
this animal—its wildness, its love of the barren 
deserts, and its dislike to everything pertaining 
to civilization, and generally its savage indepen- 
dence of man’s help—illustrate its dependence on 
God alone, who gave it its habits and provides 
for its necessities. It is found all through the 
wild desert regions of Asia. Cury.——This 
animal forms the transition from the stag and 
deer genus to the ass; it is single-hoofed and 
long-eared ; its hornless head somewhat resem- 
bles that of the gazelle, but is much larger ; its 
hair has the dryness of the hair of the deer. It 
is entirely distinct from the wild ox (mah, vs. 
9-12), whose large, soft eyes are so much cele- 
brated by the poets of the steppe. This latter 
is horned and double hoofed. Both kinds are 
remarkable for their very swift running, and it 
is especially affirmed of the former that no rider 
can overtake it. Wetestein. 

Freedom from service and liberty to range at 
pleasure are but the privileges of a wild ass. It 
is a pity that any of the children of men should 
covet it or value themselves onit. It is better 
to labor and be good for something than ramble 
and be good for nothing. The tame ass, that 
labors and is serviceable to man, has his master’s 
crib to go to both for shelter and food, and lives 
ina fruitful land ; but the wild ass, that will 
have his liberty must have it in a barren land. 
He that will not labor let him not eat. He that 
will shall eat the labor of his hands, and have 
also to give to him that needs. H. 

9. Wild-ox. The Hebrew word simply 
names an animal, ‘‘ Rém,’’ which early trans- 
lators identified with the legendary unicorn, but 
which modern commentators take to mean the 
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oryx, a well-known species of gazelle. The 
whole passage indicates a beast resembling the 
ox, such as the oryx, or leucoryx, which chew 
the cud, have cloven feet, and are bulkier than 
any of their congeners. Dr. Tristram, whose 
authority is paramount, says, ‘“‘ Beyond all 
doubt the Reem is the Urus of Cxsar—i.ec., the 
Auerochs.” Cook. 

10-12. The point of the passage lies not so 
much in the terrible attributes of the creature 
himself, as in the contrast between him and the 
tame ox, which he externally resembled. He 
was fitted for all the labor performed by the 
domestic animal, but was wild and untamable. 
Man uses the one, let him lay his hand upon the 
other and subdue him to his service! Who is 
the author of this strange diversity of disposi- 
tion in creatures so like in outward form ? 
A. B. D. 

13-18. The ostrich hollows a place in the 
sand for her eggs, which she warms with her 
body at night, but often leaves them by day to 
be warmed in the sun. It is not said here, as 
some have objected, that she takes no charge 
of her eggs or young, but that she is wanting in 
the vigilance and care shown by other fowls, in 
the selection of a safe place for a nest, in watch- 
ing over it and over her young till they can take 
care of themselves. Conant. The nest of the 
ostrich is always in the sand, deep and round, 
with layers of eggs--about thirty. The ‘‘ leav- 
ing” does not mean “‘ forsaking,’’ but simply 
committing to the sand. The outer layer of 
eggs is generally so ill-covered that they are de- 
stroyed by jackals and wildcats. If she finds 
that her nest has been disturbed in her absence 
she will crush the eggs and abandon it 
altogether. Cook. 

The extraordinary rapidity of the ostrich has 
always been celebrated, and it is well known 
that she can easily oustrip the fleetest horse. Its 
swiftness is mentioned by Xenophon, in his 
“* Anabasis ;’”’ for, speaking of the desert of Ara- 
bia, he says that ostriches are frequently seen 
there ; that none could overtake them, and that 
horsemen who pursued them were obliged soon 
to give over, ‘‘ for they escaped far away, making 
use both of their feet to run, and of their wings, 
when expanded as a sail, to waft them along.” 
Dr. Shaw says, ‘‘ Notwithstanding the stu- 
pidity of this animal, its Creator hath amply 
provided for its safety by endowing it with ex- 
traordinary swiftness, and a surprising appa- 
ratus for escaping from its enemy.’”’ Barnes. 
——JIts speed has been calculated at twenty- 
six miles an hour by Dr. Livingstone, and yet 
the South African ostrich is smaller than the 
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northern species; and I have myself, in the 
Sahara, measured its stride, when bounding at 
full speed, from twenty to twenty-eight feet. 
Tristram. 

19-25. Hast thou given the horse 
his might? The animal described in vs. 
19-25 is specifically the war horse of the East, 
more definitely that of Arabia—the /ocale of the 
Book of Job. As the companion scarcely less 
than the servant of man, both in his pleasures 
and in war, the horse has been bred and trained 
to the highest degree of animal perfection, and 
its excellences have constituted a special theme 
for poetical eulogy. As all these qualities be- 
long to his nature, and are the gifts of his 
Creator, Job is called to find in them demonstra- 
tions of God’s greatness. The description is 
especially full and graphic—the quivering mane, 
the bounding motion (as @ locust), the snorting 
and pawing, the fearlessness before the sword 
and the rattling of the guzver and spear and jave- 
lin, his swallowing the ground, his fearless re- 
sponse to the trumpet, with his own instinctive 
battle-cry as he smelleth the battle from afar, with 
the thunder of the captains, and the shouting of 
the embattled hosts, all these together present a 
scene of intense energy, and an unusually well- 
filled-out picture, at once vivid and truthful. 
The things named in their bold, poetic imagery 
are also so true to nature as to obviate the need 
of elaborate expositions of details. Curry. 

19. Clothed his neck with the 
quivering mane. The point which struck 
those who saw for the first time the mighty 
war horse in battle must have been the terror of 
the neck with its quivering muscles and tossing 
mane, and the word here used denotes most 
probably that impression. Clothed with terror 
may be the best rendering ; it includes the idea 
of a vehement and terrific movement. Cook. 

21. The war horse waiting for the signal, and 
in his angry impatience biting the very ground. 
There may be hyperbole here, but so natural 
that the reader is scarcely conscious of it. It 
is at the beginning, or in an interval of the bat- 
tle. The trumpets, as is usual in cavalry tac- 
tics, are giving the marshalling signals, but the 
time has not quite come for the signal of the 
grand charge. The war horse bites the ground 
in his impatience, and at every sound it is almost 
impossible tohold him. 7. Lewis. 

26. The instinct here referred to, which leads 
many of the feathered tribes to seek more con- 
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genial climates at the approach of winter is one 
of the clearest proofs of Divine wisdom and 
agency. Barnes. 

27-30. High up on a mountain peak the 
eagle builds its eyrie, and God has given it a re- 
markably sharp vision, to see far into the depths 
below the food that is there for it and its young 
ones. Not only from the valley in the neigh- 
borhood of its eyrie, but often from distant 
plains, which lie deep below on the other side 
of the mountain range, it seizes its prey and rises 
with it even to the clouds, and bears it to its 
nest. Thus does God work exceeding strangely, 
but wondrously, apparently by contradictions, 
but in truth most harmoniously and wisely, in 
the natural world. Delitzsch. 





Throughout this discourse two points are kept 
before Job—the infinite wisdom of God, shown 
in the impartation of instincts infinitely varied 
and marvellously satisfied, and the impossibility 
of discovering the regulating or central principle. 
Man has his own definite position—he is chief 
and head of creation , but when he attempts 
to explain God’s works by reference to his own 
wants he is utterly foiled. 'Theinference which 
Job ought to draw is that he knows nothing 
save that God is unsearchable, and that man’s 
one duty is unquestioning submission. Cook. 

The purpose of making these wonders of 
creation pass before Job’s eyes was to display 
God before him, and to heal the presumption of 
his heart. Every one of these wonders utters 
the name of God with a louder emphasis in Job’s 
ears. It is not any attribute of God that is 
dwelt upon, it is God in all the manifoldness of 
His being that passes before Job’s mind. That 
the Lord speaks at all implies that He says 
something that may be understood by the 
creature of His hand. His speaking may be in- 
direct and in parables, but it will contain mean- 
ing. It is true that the object of the Divine 
speeches is to bring Job’s heart to submission, 
and cause him to assume his right place before 
the Creator. And this was necessary, for Job, 
as he acknowledges, had sinned against the 
majesty of God. But the Lord does not com- 
mand Job to take this place ; he induces him. 
And he does so by the only means that will ever 
induce any human spirit to put itself right with 
God—the revelation of Himself. This revelation 
given to Job was patient, broad, and manifold. 
A. B. D 
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CHAPTERS XL. XLI, XLII, 1-6. 


40:1 Morxrover the LorpD answered Job, 
and said, 
2 Shall he that cavilleth contend with the 
Almighty ? 
He that argueth with God, let him answer it. 
3 Then Job answered the Lorn, and said, 
4 Behold, I am of small account ; what shall 
I answer thee ? 
I lay mine hand upon my mouth. 
5 Once have I spoken, and I will not answer ; 
Yea twice, but I will proceed no further. 


6 Then the Lorp answered Job out of the 
whirlwind, and said, 
% Gird up thy loins now like a man : 
I will demand of thee, and declare thou unto 
me. 
8 Wilt thou even disannul my judgment? 
Wilt thou condemn me, that thou mayest be 
justified ? 
9 Or hast thou an arm like God ? 
And canst thou thunder with a voice like him? 
10 Deck thyself now with excellency and diy- 
nity ; 
And array thyself with honour and majesty. 
11 Pour forth the overflowings of thine anger : 
And look upon every one that is proud, and 
abase him. 
12 Look on every one that is proud, and bring 
him low ; 
And tread down the wicked where they 
stand. 
13 Hide them in the dust together ; 
Bind their faces in the hidden place. 
14 Then will I also confess of thee 
That thine own right hand can save thee. 
15 Behold now behemoth, which I made with 
thee ; 
He eateth grass as an Ox. 
16 Lo now, his strength is in his loins, 
And his force is in the muscles of his belly. 
17 He moveth his tail like a cedar : 
The sinews of his thighs are knit together. 
18 His bones are as tubes of brass ; 
His limbs are-like bars of iron. 
19 He is the chief of the ways of God : 

‘He only that made him giveth him his sword. 
20 Surely the mountains bring him forth food ; 
Where all the beasts of the field do play. 

21 He lieth under the lotus trees, 
Tn the covert of the reed, and the fen. 

29 The lotus trees cover him with their shadow ; 
The willows of the brook compass him about. 





23 Behold, if a river overflow, he trembleth 
not: 
He is confident, though Jordan swell even 
to his mouth. 
24 Shall any take him when he is on the watch, 
Or pierce through his nose with a snare ? 


41:1 Canst thou draw out leviathan with a 
fish hook ? 
Or press down his tongue with a cord ? 
2 Canst thou put a rope into his nose? 
Or pierce his jaw through with a hook? 
3 Will he make many supplications unto thee ? 
Or will he speak soft words unto thee ? 
4. Will he make a covenant with thee, 
That thou shouldest take him for a servant 
for ever ? 
5 Wilt thou play with him as with a bird ? 
Or wilt thou bind him for thy maidens ? 
6 Shall the bands of fishermen make traffic of 
him ? 
Shall they part him among the merchants? 
Canst thou fill his skin with barbed irons, 
Or his head with fish spears? 
Lay thine hand upon him ; 
Remember the battle, and do so no more. 
Behold, the hope of him is in vain : 
Shall not one be cast down even at the sight 
of him ? 
10 None is so fierce that he dare stir him up : 
Who then is he that can stand before me ? 
11 Who hath first given unto me, that I should 
repay him ? 
Whatsoever ts under the whole heaven is mine. 
T will not keep silence concerning his limbs, 
Nor his mighty strength, nor his goodly 
frame. 
13 Who can strip off his outer garment ? 
Who shall come within his double bridle ? 
Who can open the doors of his face ? 
Round about his teeth is terror. 
His strong scales are his pride, 
Shut up together as with a close seal. 
16 One is so near to another, 
That no air can come between them. 
17 They are joined one to another ; 
They stick together, that they cannot be 
sundered. 
His neesings flash forth light, 
And his eyes are like the eyelids of the morn- 
ing. 
19 Out of his mouth go burning torches, 
And sparks of fire leap forth. 
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20 Out of his nostrils a smoke goeth, 
As of a seething pot and burning rushes. 
21 His breath kindleth coals, 
And a flame goeth forth from his mouth. 
22 In his neck abideth strength, 
And terror danceth before him. 
23 The flakes of his flesh are joined together : 
They are firm upon him; they cannot be 
moved. 
24 His heart is as firm as a stone ; 
Yea, firm as the nether millstone. 
25 When he raiseth himself up, the mighty are 
afraid : 
By reason of consternation they are beside 
themselves. 
26 If one lay at him with the sword, it cannot 
avail ; 
Nor the spear, the dart, nor the pointed shaft. 
27 He counteth iron as straw, 
And brass as rotten wood. 
28 The arrow cannot make him flee : 
Slingstones are turned with him into stubble. 
29 Clubs are counted as stubble : 
He laugheth at the rushing of the javelin. 
80 His underparts are éke sharp potsherds : 
He spreadeth as ct were a threshing wain 
upon the mire. 


Cuap. 40: 1-5. Errecr or THE First Dr- 
VINE SPEECH ON JOB. 

As if the purpose of the preceding survey of 
creation might be lost in the brilliancy of the 
individual parts of it, the Divine Speaker gath- 
ers up its general effect and brings it to bear on 
Job directly, demanding whether he will per- 
severe in his contention with Jehovah—will the 
reprover contend with the Almighty ? (vs. 1, 2). 
Job is abased by the glory of God which He 
has made to pass before him, and brought to 
silence—I am too mean, what shall I answer 
thee? I lay my hand upon my mouth (vs. 8-5). 
A. B. D. 

2. Contend with the Almighty. 
The great point is thus determined ; any reason- 
ing which implies a right to remonstrate with 
the Almighty, or to dictate the course which 
He ought to adopt, is presumption. Job had 
fully recognized the wisdom and omnipotence 
of God, but had questioned His righteousness ; 
he had to learn that God’s ways are not man’s 
ways, nor within his competence to judge. 
Cook. 

Job has desired to ‘‘ bring his cause’’ before 
God ; this indeed has been his most constant 
longing, and for this we left him all ready 
when he ceased speaking. Has he still the same 
desire, after all this view of the various wisdom 
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81 He maketh the deep to boil like a pot : 
He maketh the sea like ointment. 

32 He maketh a path to shine after him ; 
One would think the deep to be hoary. 

33 Upon earth there is not his like, 
That is made without fear. 

34 He beholdeth every thing that is high : 
He is king over all the sons of pride. 


Then Job answered the Lorp, and 
said, 
2 I know that thou canst do all things, 
And that no purpose of thine can be re- 
strained. 
8 Who is this that hideth counsel without 
knowledge ? 
Therefore have I uttered that which I un- 
derstood not, 
Things too wonderful for me, which I knew 
not. 
4 Hear, I beseech thee, and I will speak ; 
I will demand of thee, and declare thou unto 
me. 
5 Thad heard of thee by the hearing of the ear ; 
But now mine eye seeth thee, 
6 Wherefore I abhor myself, and repent 
In dust and ashes. 


42:1 


inlaid in nature? Willhe still ‘‘ contend’’ (the 
legal term) as a reprover and critic, after he has 
seen so much that is beyond and above him ? 
The following words of Robert Buchanan in- 
terpret well the significance of the Lord’s ques- 
tion here, as related tu the review of creation 
that has just been given: ‘‘ Because there is 
sin and misery in the world, because hearts ache 
and bodies die, shall we turn upon this 
sublimely exhaustless Being, and demand ex- 
planation ? Is it not something to know how 
He delights in making, in endless creating, and 
that One who thus delights cannot be cruel ? 
The explanation will come.”——Let him 
answer. He that is great enough to 
““censure,’’ to pass judgment on God, is great 
enough to answer his own questions ; if to him 
God’s way is not self-justifying, no answer from 
outside himself would justify it. J. F. G. 
3-5. The nature of the preceding interroga- 
tions, the pungency of their rapid succession, 
the majesty of the speaker, and the circum- 
stances of terror that accompanied his speaking 
could not fail of having a powerful effect. Job 
is now sensible of his own blindness, weakness, 
and littleness ; of the rashness of his complaints, 
and the excess of his self-justification. These 
convictions produced the confession here re. 
lated. ; 
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4. Heretracts by this expression the too high 
value he had set on his own rectitude. ‘‘Iam 
of small account” in the immensity of Thy 
works, and am so now in my own eyes. Scott. 

5. I have spoken once and again foolishly, 
but I will not defend what I have unadvisedly 
said, nor proceed further in such presumptuous 
expressions and accusations of Thy providence. 
Clark. Job has come to feel his utter and in- 
comparable inferiority before God, and to realize 
the highly reprehensible character of the words 
that he has spoken. He finds that he has noth- 
ing to answer. He has spoken at large once, 
twice, but he now sees the impropriety of all 
that he had said, and wisely resolves to proceed 
no further. His changed tone is commendable, 
but as yet no expression of penitence is heard. 
Curry. 

The first effects are humiliation and submis- 
sion; but silence and submission are not 
enough. What is wanted is teachableness and 
perfect trust, of which this first confession of 
Job does not give any clear indication ; hence 
the occasion for a second address. Cook. 


Cuaps. 40:6; 42:6. THe Lorp’s SECOND 
ANSWER TO JoB OUT OF THE Storm. Shail 
Man Charge God with unrighteousness in His 
Rule of the World ? 


All that the first speech of the Lord touched 
upon was the presumption of a mortal man de- 
siring to contend with the Almighty. The dis- 
play from creation of that which God is had the 
desired effect on Job’s mind ; he is abased and 
will no more contend with the Almighty. But 
Job had not only presumed to contend with 
God, he had charged Him with unrighteousness 
in Hisrule of the world and in His treatment of 
himself. This is the point to which the second 
speech from the storm is directed. 

The passage has two parts: First (vs. 6-14), 
as Job had challenged the rectitude of God’s 
rule of the world, he is ironically invited to 
clothe himself with the Divine attributes and 
assume the rule of the world himself. Then 
follows (40:15; 41 : 34) a lengthy description 
of two monsters, behemoth and leviathan. 
Second (42 : 1-6), Job’s reply to the Divine 
challenge. He confesses that he spoke things 
which he understood not. He had heard of 
God by the hearing of the ear, but now his eye 
saw Him, and heabhorred his former words and 
demeanor and repented in dust and ashes. 
A. B. D. 

6-8. Job has come to see that he has no wis- 
dom wherewith to enter the lists against the in- 
finite Wisdom of the world and pass judgment 
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on what is so complex. The Lord now takes 
him one step farther back and asks him why he 
should separate God’s cause from his own, as if 
they must be antagonists. Is there not room, 
in such a universe, for both God’s right and 
Job’s? Nay, and such belligerent assertion of 
a mortal’s ‘‘ rights’’—which assertion we will 
remember Job has not yet withdrawn—is that 
the attitude for utter weakness to assume before 
infinite Power? Questioning like this, and from 
such a source, fulfils Elihu’s wish as no words 
of the friends could do; it ‘‘ tries Job to the 
utmost,’’ revealing and refining the real gold of 
his character. J. F. G.. 

%. Gird up thy loins now like a 
man. The same challenge as before (88 : 2). 
It answers Job according to his own folly ex- 
pressed in his desiring to meet God in order to 
justify himself against the implication of guilti- 
ness in God’s treatment of him. Curry. 

8. By ‘‘disannulling God’s judgment’ is 
meant ‘‘ condemning God,” as the latter sen- 
tence explains it. Job’s complaints and manner 
of justifying himself amounted to charging God 
with injustice. Scott.——This is precisely the 
issue that Job had made, and continued to re- 
iterate, as was also charged against him by 
Elihu. To convict the ruler of injustice is to 
‘“‘disannul” his ‘‘ judgment,’’ since all judg- 
ment must abide in righteousness. Job had 
transgressed in other and less serious matters, 
but this (so the word ‘‘ even’’ plainly implies) is 
the most presumptuous of all his offences. In 
justifying himself Job had condemned God. 
Curry. 

9-14. He who presumes to argue with God 
must, like Him, be arrayed with majesty, able, 
like Him, to reduce all creatures to subjection, 
The moral law of the Divine government is 
briefly intimated in vs. 11-18. Cook. 

10. Deck thyselfnow with majesty. 
The magnificent scenery in this and the four 
following verses presents to us the Almighty 
arrayed in the splendors of Divine majesty, ex- 
erting His supreme dominion, and manifesting 
His righteous vengeance by thundering and 
lightning on the heads of haughty tyrants and 
hurling them down to the bottom of Hades. 
(See Isa. 80 : 80.) Job is ironically required to 
invest himself with the attributes of Deity, and 
to assume the glorious ensigns of Divine 
majesty ; that he may execute judgment on 
proud oppressors and other profligate men, of 
whose impunity and prosperity he had so loudly 
complained. Scott.——Array thyself with 
glory and beauty. To understand those 
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expressions in Scripture which speak of J ehovah 
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being arrayed or clothed with majesty, strength, 
honor, or the like, we must recollect the glori- 
ous manner in which He vouchsafed to appear 
to His people in fire, light, and clouds. Park- 
hurst. 

10-14, As Job questions the manner of the 
Almighty’s rule of the world, God invites him 
to deck himself with the thunder and majesty of 
the Supreme Ruler, and himself undertake the 
government of the world ; and in the execution 
of this government to bring low all that is proud 
(comp. Isa. 2: 12, seg.), to subdue and keep 
down the forces of evil, and hide the faces of 
the wicked in darkness. Under this ironical in- 
vitation to Job there lie two general thoughts : 
First, that omnipotence is necessary in the Ruler 
of all; and, second, that the rule of the world 
consists in keeping in check the forces of evil. 
This is the idea under which the rule of the 
world is conceived ; in other words, it is re- 
garded as necessarily moral ; and it is assumed 
that God’s rule is, in fact, aruleof thiskind. In 
his present frame of mind Job probably would 
not now contest this. But if God’s rule be 
moral, on the whole, it must be so in every par- 
ticular ; real exceptions are inconceivable, how- 
ever like exceptions many things may appear. 
A. B. D. 

14. Then will I also confess of 
thee. Job’s right to sit in judgment on God’s 
administration of affairs must be sustained by the 
display of the requisite power to govern. This 
God challenges Job to display, with the prom- 
ise that, having done so, his claim shall be 
recognized. Curry. He is for once to put 
on the robes of the King of kings, and send 
forth his wrath over pride and evil-doing for 
their complete removal. Try it only for once 
—this is the collective thought—to act like Me 
in the execution of penal justice, I would praise 
thee. D.—That thine own right 
hand can save thee. That thou art self- 
sufficient, the author and preserver of thy own 
happiness ; therefore a god and a match for Me. 
This humiliating sarcasm makes way for aaother 
mortification ; for the Almighty next sends him 
totwo of His creatures, behemoth and leviathan, 
and bids him prove his high courage in an open 
encounter with either of them.  Scot¢. 

In vs. 6-14 Jehovah invited Job to assume the 
rule of the world, and to bring low all opposing 
forces of evil. He is able to do this, seeing he 
challenges the rule of the Almighty. And to 

~bring to his consciousness whether he is able or 
not, two creatures, the work of God’s hand like 
himself, are brought before him and the ques- 
tion put, Is he able to enter into conflict with 
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them and subdue them? Is he, therefore, able 
to assume the rule of the world or to enter into 
conflict with the Creator of these formidable 
monsters ? “‘ Who then will stand before Me ?”’ 
(41:10). A. B.D. 

15-24. Description of Behemoth. 

15. “ Behold now behemoth, and consider 
whether thou art able to contend with Him who 
made that beast and gave him all the power he 
has, and whether it is not thy wisdom rather to 
submit to Him and make thy peace with Him.”’ 
H.——In the Book of Job God has thrown open 
to us the heart of a man apparently perfect in 
all things possible to human nature except 
humility, We are here shown that no suffer- 
ing, no self-examination, however honest and 
stern, no searching out of the heart by its own 
bitterness is enough to convince man of his noth 
ingness before God ; but that the sight of God’s 
creation will do it. For, when the Deity Him- 
self has willed to end the temptation and to ac- 
complish in Job that for which it was sent, He 
does not vouchsafe to reason with him, still less 
does He overwhelm him with terror, or con- 
found him by laying open before his eyes the 
book of his iniquities. He opens before him 
only the arch of the dayspring and the fountains 
of the deep ; and amidst the covert of the reeds 
and on the heaving waves He bids him watch 
the kings of the children of pride. ‘‘ Behold 
now behemoth, which I made with thee!” 
And the work is done. Ruskin. 

Behemoth. Bochart first identified this 
animal with the hippopotamus, and showed the 
accuracy of the description. At present the 
point is universally admitted by scholars. Dr. 
Tristram says: ‘‘ It is clear that the description 
suits the hippopotamus exactly, and it alone.”’ 
The word in Hebrew probably means the great 
beast, or the beast of beasts, that which com- 
bines in the highest degree the marvellous pow- 
ers and instincts of the graminivorous animals. 

19. Chief of the ways. The master- 
piece, so to speak, of creation ; an expression 
which refers either to its bulk (it reaches seven 
feet in height and thirteen in length, which ex- 
ceeds that of the elephant, Hirz.), or, more prob- 
ably, to its unequalled strength, a point directly 
bearing upon the argument touching the feeble- 
ness of man, 

28. Behold, if a river ravageth, he trembleth 
not ; he is steadfast, if the Jordan burst upon his 
mouth! The word ‘‘ravageth”’ means literally 
“ does injury’’—7.e. , by overflowing its banks, 
The ravages of the Nile when the inundation is 
unusually high are terrible. In 1864 the whole 
country was submerged, the cattle destroyed, 
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and the villagers all but ruined. The quiet 
confidence with which the heavy brute bears 
the rush of the formidable inundation may be 
contrasted with the terror, and flight of beasts 
of prey. Cook. The swollen, rushing stream 
has no terrors for him. The Jordan was a 
familiar name and an object of interest to all 
the descendants of Abraham; and among 
them would most naturally be named as the 
representative of any large and powerful 
stream. It is not implied, therefore, that the 
river-OX was an inhabitant of the Jordan. 
Conant. 

Al: 1-34, Description of Leviathan. 

1, Leviathan. The word, which prop- 
erly means a large creature, lithe or folded, 
may apply either—as in 8 : 8—to a dragon (see 
note) ; or—as in Psalms 104 : 26—to a whale ; 
or—as in this chapter—to the crocodile ; a point 
upon which all commentators are now agreed. 
This interpretation rests upon the accuracy of 
the description, which, though highly poetical, 
is neither legendary nor hyperbolical. 

1, 2. These two verses evidently imply that 
the huge crocodile was not, and could not be 
taken. There were, however, many species— 
five are now counted by naturalists, and the 
hieroglyphics indicate a still greater number. 
The leviathan of this chapter describes the 
largest and most formidable of all, probably 
one which no one, in Job’s time, dreamed of 
attacking. 

10, 11. These verses point the application of 
this second discourse. If God’s creatures are 
so great, what must be the terrors of His 
majesty ? Cook.—The lesson of these por- 
trayals drawn. Both beasts are vastly more 
powerful than man—the one mild, the other 
fierce, yet both owing all they are to God. 
Shall man alone, who belongs to God in the 
same sum of things, bring to his Maker an 
unpaid demand ? In all these things has God 
left man’s life unprovided for? We are re- 
minded of the lesson drawn in Isaiah 40 : 26-28. 
J. F. G. 

13. ‘‘ His outer garment’’ seems to mean the 
upper side or surface of his coat of scales—his 
armor ; and the question is, Who has turned 
back or removed this scaly covering ? The 
question seems a general, preliminary one, as 
the scales are more particularly described in v. 
15. A. B.D. 

Come within his double bridle. 
The double row of teeth. The two most promi- 
nent characteristics are the scales and the jaws, 
which are dwelt upon in the eight verses fol- 
lowing. 
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14. Round about his teeth is ter- 
ror, The neck of the war horse is clothed 
with terror, so terror has its permanent abode 
in the jaw of the crocodile. Cook._—The jaws 
of the crocodile are very extended; the two 
rows of long, pointed teeth, thirty-six, it is said, 
above, and thirty beneath, being bare, as the 
mouth has no lips, present a formidable appear- 
ance. 

15-17. His armor of scales. His scales 
are his pride. Rather, the rows of his shields 
are a pride. Hach of his scales is a shield, 
and they are disposed in rows, or courses—lit- 
erally, pipes, so called from their being curved 
or bossed. Of these rows there are said to be 
seventeen. The second clause describes the 
firmness and closeness with which each scale 
adheres to the body. The sixteenth and seven- 
teenth verses refer to the close coherence of the 
scales to one another. 

1s. The eyelids of the morning. 
The reference may be to the shining of the 
reddish eyes of the animal, which are seen even 
under the water before its head comes to the 
surface. In the Egyptian hieroglyphs the eyes 
of the crocodile are a symbol of the dawn. 
A. B. D. 

19-21. Bartram has observed on the Ameri- 
can alligator that as it comes on the land a thick 
smoke issues from its distended nostrils with a 
thundering sound. The thick, hot steam pro- 
duces the impression of a fire existing beneath 
and bursting forth. The subjective truth of 
this impression is faithfully but poetically re- 
produced. D.—He is here described as 
emerging from the water, and violently forcing 
out the heated breath and steam, which glisten 
in the sunlight (vs. 20, 21) like smoke and flame 
from burning coals. These strong expressions 
are not mere poetic exaggeration. They are 
such as an eye-witness might use in communi- 
cating to others the actual impressions made 
upon himself, and are therefore the most suit- 
able for conveying the same impressions to us. 
Conant. 

22. This translation but imperfectly ex- 
presses the magnificent personification of the 
original, ‘“‘ On his neck dwelleth strength ; be- 
fore him leapeth horror.’’ Horror or despair 
is described with a terrible irony as exulting in 
the presence of its lord. Cook.—Terror per- 
sonified as the avant courier of the mighty 
beast, running joyfully and dancing before him. 
T. Lewis.—A bold and striking personification 
of the two closely related qualities, strength and 
the dread it inspires. His neck is the abode of 
strength, for there resides the force which wields 
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his powers of destruction. Dances before him, 
aptly describes the imbecility of terror. 
Conant. 

24, Its heart is firm and obdurate, as though 
it were of cast brass, hard as stone, and in fact 
as the nether millstone, which, because it has 
to bear the weight and friction of the upper, 
must be particularly nard. It is not intended 
of actual stone-like hardness, but only of its in- 
domitable spirit and great tenacity of life ; the 
activity of its heart is not so easily disturbed, 
and even fatal wounds do not so quickly bring 
it toastand. D. 

31. Lastly comes the movement through the 
water ; the images are exact, the chief object 
of Oriental descriptive poetry, which aims at 
definiteness and life, regardless of conventional 
notions of dignity ; the immense size of the 
beast and the impetuosity of his movement 
throws the whole stream into violent commotion; 
it seethes and heaves like a caldron of boiling 
oil. Cook. 

88. The armor with which the upper part of 
the body is covered may be numbered among 
the most elaborate pieces of nature’s mechan- 
ism. In the full-grown animal it is so strong 
and thick as easily to repel a musket-ball. The 
whole animal appears as if covered with the 
most regular and curious carved work. The 
mouth is of vast width, the gape having a 
somewhat flexuous outline, and both jaws being 
furnished with very numerous, sharp-pointed 
teeth. The number of teeth in each jaw is 
thirty or more, and they are so disposed as to 
alternate with each other when the mouth is 
closed. The legs areshort, but strong and mus- 
cular. Inthe glowing regions of Africa, where 
it arrives at its full strength and power, it is 
justly regarded as the most formidable inhab- 
itant of the rivers. Shaw. 





What impression was such a description cal- 
culated to produce? We must remember the 
profoundly religious and serious character of 
the Eastern patriarch. When images were 
presented to his mind which spoke of tremen- 
dous power and purposes utterly beyond his 
conception, he could have no thought but of his 
own nothingness. It never entered into his 
spirit to doubt of God’s wisdom ; but when he 
reflected upon the marvellous care which God 
bestowed upon every part of an animal so 
utterly useless to man, he must have felt that 
the goodness which was to him but another 
word for perfect wisdom, must be something 
far different from that which in his narrowness 
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and presumption man is wont toassume. Cook. 
—tThat the Lord has a right to reign over us ; 
and that we are bound to a cheerful submission 
to His dispensations ,toward us, not because we 
see the reasons of them, but because it is His 
will concerning us, and we know that He cannot 
but will our essential good—still form proper 
grounds of argument with the afflicted, and 
sometimes indeed amount to nearly all that can 
be urged. Kittto. 


The argument of omnipotence insisted on in 
these four chapters, when duly considered, in- 
cludes in it a full, perfect, and sufficient vindi- 
cation of the ways of God with man. For if 
“He can do all things,’ and ‘“‘ nothing is im- 
possible with God,’’ He can have no temptation 
to do wrong; for ‘‘God cannot be tempted 
with evil, neither tempteth He any man,” 
though for wise and salutary purposes, for cor- 
rection, for discipline, for purification of heart 
and life, and preparation for a better world, He 
tries the best men, like Job, and proves them 
in the furnace of affliction, that ‘‘ they may 
come forth like gold ;’’ while by His all-gov- 
erning and all-controlling providence He re- 
strains the craft and subtilty of the devil or 
man working against them, to shake their faith 
and ‘‘sift them as wheat;’’ saying to the 
former, as to the ocean originally, “‘ Hitherto 
shalt thou come, but no further ; and here shall 
thy proud waves bestayed.’’ At the same time, 
of His infinite mercy and goodness He is not 
severe to mark what they have done amiss upon 
their hearty repentance and true faith ; for ‘‘ He 
knoweth whereof they are made, He remember- 
eth that they are but dust.’? Dr. Hales. 


Cuap. 42 :1-6. Jos’s PENITENT SUBMISSION 
TO THE LORD. 


This complete submission contains, 1. A full 
acknowledgment of God’s almighty power and 
supreme dominion (v. 2). By thus glorifying 
the sovereign authority of God, Job tacitly con- 
demns himself for not having meekly submitted 
to it. 2. A like acknowledgment of the un- 
searchable wisdom of Divine providence, with an 
explicit condemnation of himself for his objec- 
tions and murmurings against it (v. 8). 38. He 
humbly begs of God to vouchsafe a gracious 
audience to his petition, and to instruct him 
further in his duty (v. 4). 4. He declares that 
this visible manifestation of the Almighty to 
him had impressed him with a deeper and more 
reverent sense of the Divine perfection and 


| majesty than he had before conceived by means 
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of instruction only (v. 5). Lastly he expresses 
his repentance in the strongest terms of self- 
condemnation and humble sorrow (v. 6). This 
complete submission discloses an alteration in- 
finitely more important and beneficial than any 
change of Job’s outward condition ; it shows 
an alteration in the temper and state of his 
mind. He is brought back to his duty, and his 
soul returns to its rest in God. Scott. 

- The Lord has said nothing to crush and ex- 
asperate His servant, as the three friends had 
done. It is better to fall into the hand of God 
than into the hands of men. In His Word He is 
patient and kind, and diverts the thought of the 
sufferer from his own sad case to the contempla- 
tion of other objects of Divine care and proofs 
of Divine wisdom and might. The result is Job’s 
lowly and contrite confession before God. 
D. F. 

In Job’s repentance all the marks of evan- 
gelical repentance are found—submission and 
abasement(v. 2); confession of sin (v. 3); hum- 
ble and believing prayer (v. 4); the revelation 
of God to the soul (v. 5); and then the blessed 
result—self-knowledge, self-abhorrence, true, 
deep, lasting repentance : ‘‘ Wherefore I abhor 
myself, and repent in dust and ashes’’ (v. 6). 
FE. Bayley.—tThe only skill of this excellent 
wrestler (as one calls him) was to cast himself 
down at God’s foot. There is no way of get- 
ting in to God or prevailing with Him but by 
submitting to Him. The Lord layeth down His 
rod when we lay down our pride, and casts His 
sword out of His hand when we cast ourselves 
at His feet. Caryl. 

2, The meaning is that there is no purpose 
which the Almighty cannot carry out. Though 
literally the words seem merely an acknowledg- 
ment of power, they are also an admission of 
wisdom, the plans or purposes of which may be 
beyond the understanding of man (v. 3). Job's 
confession corresponds to the Almighty’s ad- 
dress to him. That address did not insist on 
any one Divine attribute, but rather presented 
God in the whole circle of His attributes—power 
and wisdom, but also goodness—for He re- 
freshes the thirsty ground where no man is, He 
feeds the ravens, and presides over the birth- 
pangs of the goats of the rock, and His omnipo- 
tence goes hand in hand with His moral rule 
(40 >9, seg.). The Divine nature is not a 
segment but acircle. Any one Divine attribute 
implies all others. Omnipotence cannot exist 
apart from righteousness. Similarly, Job’s re- 
ply reflects the great general impression of God 
now made on him. The exercise of the Divine 
wisdom as it operates in nature has led him to 
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feel that within his own history also there is a 
Divine “‘ thought”’ or “‘ counsel,’’ though he is 
unable to understand it. It can hardly, how- 
ever, be the author’s purpose to teach the gen- 
eral principle that the ‘‘ counsel’ of God is in- 
comprehensible, because he gives an explanation 
of it in the prologue. He is not teaching gen- 
eral principles here, but showing the position 
which just thoughts of God will induce a man 
to take even when God’s dealings may be be- 
yond his understanding. A. B. D. 

3. Who is this that hideth coun- 
sel without knowledge? The opening 
of the Lord’s address. Job brings it distinctly 
before his mind and recognizes its justice ; 
clear and bright as his own reasoning had 
seemed to be, it was but a darkening of coun- 
sel. Cook.——The very words that had been 
spoken to Job in reproof he now repeats in the 
spirit of humiliation and confession. He had 
spoken unwisely, irreverently, because of his 
want of spiritual understanding, and had 
assumed to sit in judgment on the Divine ad- 
ministration in human affairs. This he now 
sees, and humbles himself with contrition and 
confession. Curry.t—He indeed knew pre- 
viously what he acknowledges (v. 2), but now 
this knowledge has risen upon him in a new 
divinely-worked clearness, such as he had not 
hitherto experienced. Those strange but won- 
drous works of God are proof to him that God 
is able to put everything into operation, and 
that the plans according to which He acts are 
beyond the reach of human comprehension. He 
repeats to himself the chastening Word of Jeho- 
vah (38 : 2), while he chastises himself with it ; 
for he now perceives that his judgment was 
wrong, and that he consequently merited the 
reproof. D. 

Which way soever we turn in our search after 
knowledge, we run against mystery at the sec- 
ond or third step. And a great part of our 
misery, a still greater of our unbelief, and all 
the lunatic rage of our scepticism arises in the 
fact that we either do not, or will not see it to 
be so. Ignorance trying to comprehend what 
is inscrutable, and out of patience that it cannot 
make the high things of God come down to its 
own petty measures, is the definition of all 
atheism. There is no true comfort in life, no 
dignity in reason, apart from modesty. We 
wrangle with Providence and call it reason, we 
rush upon God’s mysteries, and tear ourselves 
against the appointments of His throne, and 
then, because we bleed, complain that He cruelly 
mocks our understanding. All our disputings 
and hard speeches are the frothing of our igno- 
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rance maddened by our pride. Oh, if we could 
see our own limitations, and how little it is pos- 
sible for us to know of matters infinite, how 
much less, clouded by the necessary blindness 
of a mind disordered by evil, we should then be 
ina way to learn, and the lessons God will teach 
would put usin a way to know what now is 
hidden from us. After all his labored disput- 
ings and lofty reasons with his friends, Job turns 
himself to God and says, ‘‘ I have uttered that I 
understood not ; things too wonderful for me, 
which I knew not.’’ Bushnell. 

4. Job now wished to be heard as an earnest 
inquirer seeking for instruction. The conviction 
of his own ignorance caused a desire to be in- 
structed by God Himself. The spirit of the 
confession in the next verse also dominates 
this ; he sees the folly of his own self-assurances 
and turns to God, who only can teach man true 
wisdom. Curry. 

5. Job’s eyes are open at last to perceive the 
universality both of God’s power and wisdom ; 
an all-pervading care in which he is content to 
take his place, hushing all complaints and trust- 
ing where hecannot see. Thisisthe grand out- 
come of Job’s experience; an outcome not 
merely in a completed argument, but in a chas- 
tened, obedient, enlightened character. J.F. G. 
——Humility and repentance are the result of 
large acquaintance with God. Job said, Z have 
heard of Thee by the hearing of the ear, but now 
mine eye seeth Thee. It expresses two kinds of 
knowledge—the one speculative, the other prac- 
tical. He had formerly a distant and vague ac- 
quaintance of God, without contemplating Him 
by that faith which seeth Him who is invisible. 
He now had an intimate, a deep and practical 
sense of God, very different from the mere vague 
conceptions he had when he only heard of Him ; 
that knowledge which is practical, deep, inti- 
mate, and profound. The two effects were 
humility and repentance. Humility is produced 
by the sight of His greatness, repentance by a 
knowledge of His purity. It is the union of 
these that form the idea of God. R. Hail. 

Mine eye seeth Thee. Man _ instinc- 
tively closes his eyes to see God when he wor- 
ships or prays, naturally feeling that it is by 
making himself spiritually conscious of God 
that he is to meet Him. Yet this is the true 
meeting, the real encounter. For me to know 
that I am in the presence of God, and know that 
He is conscious of me, and know that He knows 
Iam conscious of Him—this is for me to see 
God—nay, it is far more, it is to meet Him in 
the most perfect sense. W. R. Brooks. 

6. TL abhor. Not myself (though that may 
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be a secondary thought), but 7t—that is, my 
former misconceptions and rebellion. I retract 
my proud utterances with deepest abhorrence— 
I repudiate them. Curry.—ZJob confesses now 
that he had not really heard God’s word before 
—that is, received it in its full meaning ; it was, 
so far as regarded the special cause of his spiritual 
trial, as though he knew it not. It was a mere 
hearing with the ear of sense, but now he sees 
God with the eye of the spirit ; now he can see 
himself in his true proportions, and he submits 
with utter humiliation of heart. Does this im- 
ply that he now surrenders his righteousness, 
thus doing just that which was the object of all 
the temptations of Satan and of his misjudging 
friends toinduce him to do? Yes, in one sense, 
inasmuch as he no longer holds toit as a princi- 
ple on which he may trust in a controversy 
with his Maker ; but not in a sense which was 
contemplated by the author of those tempta- 
tions, for Job knows that his relative righteous- 
ness—sincerity of intention and singleness of 
heart—is recognized by God, and proved by His 
condescension in answering and satisfying his 
inward craving. Cook. 

This humble confession and self-abasement of 
Job was graciously accepted ; it covered all his 
imperfections ; his passionate complaints wrung 
from him by the extremity of sufferings, cor- 
poreal and mental ; his despair and weariness 
of life; his frequent wishes for death ; his 
eagerness to enter upon his trial ; his earnest 
request, and even expostulations with his Judge, 
to bring him to it, or, at least, to acquaint him 
with the reasons of such severe afflictions. Such 
shades and blemishes in the character of this 
illustrious Patriarch argue somewhat of impa- 
tience in this heroic pattern of patience. But 


| God is ever ready to pass over the frailties and 


infirmities of human nature, where there is a 
tried and resolute integrity, determined to 
adhere to God in all trials and temptations, 
whatever may be the result. Dr. Hales. 

The past hard experience has brought Job 
immeasurably nearer to God. The grand con- 
clusion, the sum total is expressed not in words, 
but in life: ‘‘ Now mine eye seeth Thee.” 
Need one whose eyes are opened by such a hard 
schooling ask why it was given? The answer 
is self-evident. Less than such stern discipline 
would not have produced sucli beauty and 
strength of human character. Less than such 
severe chastening would not have quickened 
Job’s vision to see how subtly selfish motives 
may work to impair the friendships and the wis- 
dom of earth, and how sufficing is the refuge 
provided in the eternal Love beyond this life. 
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And the answer thus embodied in the Patriarch’s 
experience is a world-answer, pointing to that 
mystery of travail and suffering which every- 
where underlies the deepest insight, the highest 
achievements. Shall we ask why God invades 
our ease and scourges us onward and upward 
to the table-lands of vision? The new horizon 
and the purer air and the stronger muscles are 
the sufficient reason. J. F. G. 

Job’s afflictions have not abated yet. His ter- 
rible losses are still as great as they were, and 
_ his bodily sufferings are as grievous. But the 
“ cloud is gone. He has lost all disposition to 
murmur or repine. He can trust the infinitely 
holy and mighty and wise and gracious One to 
do whatsoever seemeth Him good. It is good 
if God does it ; it is the best thing possible ; no 
man at least, nor any finite being, could alter it 
for the better; and Job would not have it 
otherwise. The temptation is not vanquished 
now ; it has disappeared. Job has now come 
to the end of the third, which is the last and 
most fearful stage of the temptation. The 
struggle has been tremendous. It has been a 
long and a wearisome and a desperately contested 
conflict. But the issue is glorious. The forces 
of the enemy are not merely driven back, and 
left to rally and return again to the charge. 
They are positively annihilated, and the victory 
is complete and final. Sublime as was Job’s 
resignation in the first and second stages of his 
afflictions, it is sublimer now. W. H. G. 

Strange to tell, the closing picture of Job is 
not that of a conqueror, but a confessor, not of 
an enthroned prince, but of a kneeling penitent. 
The unexpected revolution is effected by the 
revelation of God to the eye of the soul. Job 
knows God as he did not know Him before. 
The character of his knowledge is changed, 
heightened, vitalized, intensified, personalized. 
God is no longer a voice crying in the wilderness, 
but a Presence in his heart and before his 
spiritual eye. Here then is one signal value 
of the knowledge of God, even of His immense 
power and greatness. By the knowledge of God 
is the knowledge of self, in the knowledge of 
self is the knowledge of sin, through the knowl- 
edge of personal sin we come to repentance, and 
by a baptism in the fiery waters of repentance 
we pass to the reality and strength of life. Such 
God-inspired penitence swiftly vindicates itself 
in the pure sincerity and holy brotherhood it 
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creates and the reconciliation it effects between 
man and men and man and his lot. The voice 
of prayer is exchanged for the clash of debate ; 
the incense of reconciling sacrifice ascends in 
place of the smoke of angerandscorn. J. C lif- 
ford. 

Surely when men indulge the fancy that they 
may stand before God on the meritorious ground 
of their own virtues they forget what God is, 
with whom they have todo. They forget both 
His perfect holiness and His omniscience. 
Would the best of us be willing that even an 
earthly friend should be privy to all his words, 
all his actions, all his thoughts, all his desires, 
all his purposes, all his emotions? Think, 
then, of Him who “ searcheth the heart and the 
reins.”” He is ‘‘ greater than our hearts, and 
knoweth all things.’”” He knows whether we 
think about Him, often or seldom ; and when 
we do think of Him, what our thoughts of Him 
are, worthy or unworthy. He knows whether 
we bow tbe knee to Him in secret, whether fre- 
quently or rarely; and whether the heart is 
bowed with the knee. He follows us from the 
closet to the family, and from the family to the 
intercourse of public life. He searches our 
hearts all the while. He knows how much 
greater influence, in restraining us from what 
is evil, the thought of some fellow-creature’s 
presence has than the assurance of His. He 
knows all our sins of omission as well as com- 
mission ; how often we have done those things 
which we ought not to have done, and have left 
undone those things which we ought to have 
done. He has known all from the beginning, 
every moment ; and the entire catalogue of our 
demerits is, at the same instant, present to His 
mind, who is “of purer eyes than to behold 
evil, and cannot look upon sin.’’ Such consid- 
erations may well draw from every heart the 
exclamation of Job: “‘I have heard of Thee by 
the hearing of the ear, but now mine eye seeth 
Thee ; wherefore I abhor myself, and repent in 
dust and ashes.’’ And whither, with this over- 
whelming conviction on his conscience and 
heart, can the sinner betake himself but to the 
cross ? There alone are forgiveness, reconcilia- 
tion, and peace and hope to be found. There 
the omniscient God, with the full knowledge of 
all the sinner’s guilt, cancels it forever when 
that sinner makes the cross and the blood shed 
on it his plea for mercy. &. Wardlaw. 
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%  Awnp it was so, that after the Lorp had 
spoken these words unto Job, the Lorp said 
to Eliphaz the Temanite, My wrath is kindled 
against thee, and against thy two friends : 
for ye have not spoken of me the thing that 

8 is right, as my servant Job hath. Now 
therefore, take unto you seven bullocks and 
seven rams, and go to my servant Job, and 
offer up for yourselves a burnt offering ; and 
my servant Job shall pray for you ; for him 
will I accept, that I deal not with you after 
your folly ; for ye have not spoken of me 
the thing that is right, as my servant Job 

9 hath. So Eliphaz the Temanite and Bildad 
the Shuhite and Zophar the Naamathite 
went, and did according as the Lorp com- 
manded them : and the Lorp accepted Job. 

10 And the Lorp turned the captivity of Job, 
when he prayed for his friends: and the 
Lorp gave Job twice as much as he had be- 

11 fore. Then came there unto him all his 
brethren, and all his sisters, and all they that 


THREE things we have met with in this book 
which have troubled me much ; but we find all 
the three grievances thoroughly redressed in this 
chapter—everything set to rights. It has been 
a great trouble to us to see such a holy man as 
Job was so fretful and peevish, and especially 
to hear him quarrel with God and speak in- 
decently to Him ; but, though he thus fall, he 
is not utterly cast down, for here he comes to 
himself and to his right mind again by repent- 
ance, is sorry for what he has said amiss, unsays 
it and humbles himself beforeGod. It has been 
likewise a great trouble to us to see Job and his 
friends so much at variance, not only differing 
in their opinions, but giving one another a great 
many hard words and passing severe censures 
one upon another, though they were all very 
wise and good men; but here we have this 
grievance redressed likewise, the differences be- 
tween them happily adjusted, the quarrel taken 
up, all the peevish reflections they had cast upon 
one another forgiven and forgotten, and all join- 
ing in sacrifices and prayers, mutually accepted 
of God. Ithas troubled us to see a man of such 
eminent piety and usefulness as Job was so 
grievously afflicted, so pained, so sick, so poor, 
so reproached, so slighted, and made the very 
centre of all the calamities of human life but 
here we have this grievance redressed too ; Job 
healed of all his ailments, more honored and 
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had been of his acquaintance before, and did 
eat bread with him in his house: and they 
bemoaned him, and comforted him concern- 
ing all the evil that the Lorp had brought 
upon him : every man also gave him a piece 
of money, and every one a ring of gold. 
12 So the Lorp blessed the latter end of Job 
more than his beginning : and he had four- 
teen thousand sheep, and six thousand cam- 
els, and a thousand yoke of oxen, and a 
13 thousand she-asses. He had also seven sons 
14 and three daughters. And he called the 
name of the first, Jemimah ; and the name 
of the second, Keziah : and the name of the 
15 third, Keren-happuch. And in all the land 
were no women found so fair as the daugh- 
ters of Job: and their father gave them in- 
16 heritance among their brethren. And after 
this Job lived an hundred and forty years, 
and saw his sons, and his sons’ sons, even 
17 four generations. So Job died, being old 
and full of days. 


beloved than ever, enriched with an estate 
double to what he had before, surrounded with 
all the comforts of life, and as great an instance 
of prosperity as ever he had been of affliction 
and patience. All this is written for our learn- 
ing, that we, under these and the like discour- 
agements that we meet with, through patience 
and comfort of the Scripture, may have hope. H. 

7-17. Jehovah, having confounded all the 
false reasonings of Job and sufficiently humbled 
him, proceeds now to condemn the principle 
maintained by the three friends, which He 
affirms ‘“‘ not to be right.’? Asan atonement, 
therefore, for their behavior He commands them 
to offer a sacrifice for themselves ; and as some 
compensation to Job, they have the mortifying 
penance enjoined them of begging his prayers 
in their behalf. He, whom they had represent- 
ed as the vilest of men, was the only intercessor 
whom God would accept. Job is at length not 
only restored to his former prosperity, but as a 
recompense for his past sufferings blessings flow 
in upon him in a double tide, which he enjoys 
to a very old age, and leaves to a numerous 
posterity. Heath. Job’s unreserved submis- 
His integrity is rec- 
ognized, and his friends are declared not to have 
spoken the truth, a fault which, however, ‘as 
proceeding from a mistaken apprehension of 
Divine justice, is pardoned on the intercession 
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of Job. The restoration of Job’s earthly pros- 
perity, which is an inevitable result of the Di- 
vine manifestation, symbolizes the final compen- 
sation of the righteous for all the sufferings of 
life. Cook. 

7. The Lord blames the three friends for not 
speaking that which was right concerning Him, 
not concerning Job ; Healso commends Job for 
speaking what was right concerning Him. It 
is obvious that the three friends spoke many 
just and profound things concerning God, and 
that Job, on the other hand, said many things 
that were both blameworthy and false, things 
for which he was both rebuked by the Almighty 
and expressed his penitence. The reference 
cannot be to such things as these. Neither can 
the charge made against the friends here be 
merely that brought against them by Job, that 
they did not speak in honesty and sincerity, 
though this may be included. Rather, the 
friends are blamed for speaking in regard to 
God that which was not right, or true, 77 dtself ; 
and the reference must be to the theories they 
put forth in regard to God’s providence and the 
meaning of afflictions. On this point the 
friends spoke in regard to God what was: not 
right, while Job spoke that which was right. 
A. B. D. 

The friends affirmed these great mistakes : 
that all the sufferings and afflictions which be- 
fall man in this world are laid upon him by 
God as a punishment for sin; that all wicked 
men sooner or later are visibly punished for sin 
in this life ; that though a good man may pos- 
sibly suffer grievous afflictions in this life, yet 
God always delivers him out of them before he 
departs this life. Hence if a man for long con- 
tinuance of time be continued in great calamity, 
that man must be judged wicked, though no 
apparent wickedness can be charged upon or 
proved against him. Upon these unsound 
principles they were all confident to infer that 
Job was a hypocrite, and that all those troubles 
which befell him were inflicted by the righteous 
hand of God asa punishment for hissin. Caryl. 

To these friends of Job no other idea ever 
occurs than that a man suffers because he is a 
sinner. They had never yet caught the great 
Gospel idea of Jesusand His apostles that a man 
might be made to suffer more because he is a 
saint ; that his suffering may not always be a 
punishment, but rather a token of love; a 
means of ripening glory ; a blessing in disguise ; 
so that ofttimes the saint has occasion to say : 
“Tt was good for me that I have been afilicted.”’ 
Thus from reasoning on a false principle to con- 
fute Job and bring him to repentance these 
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friends, in seeking to confute and convict him 
of irreverence, gave all the weight of their influ- 
ence against God’s cause. §. R.——Their igno- 
rance regarding the meaning and design of 
God’s dealings with Job was not reprehensible. 
This could not have been otherwise, for they 
had no means of knowing it. But what cannot 
be excused in them is that they undertook to 
expound, as though they had full knowledge in 
the case, what they did not understand ; and in 
so doing rested the Divine procedure on insuffi- 
cient reasons, and sought to square it by their 
own limited notions. They were inexcusable 
in another respect. They not only entered a 
weak and unsuitable plea as the only one upon 
which the cause of God could be rested or His 
providence justified, but they made allegations 
which they had no means of knowing to be 
true, and which, in fact, were not true ; they 
were mere inferences from the false premises on 
which they were conducting the defence of the 
Divine government. In defending the cause of 
religion and of piety, as they professed to do, 
they were guilty of making rash and reckless 
assertions ; they were unjust to Job in not only 
harboring baseless suspicions, but in venturing 
upon positive declarations of his guilt in mat- 
ters of which he was wholly innocent ; they 
were shamefully cruel to their suffering friend, 
causelessly aggravating his distress, which pro- 
fessedly they had come to soothe, when he was 
already weighed down by troubles that might 
have disarmed malice itself and softened hearts 
of stone. No exigencies of their argument 
could justify a course like this. And no straits 
in which the defence of God’s righteous govern- 
ment and the claims of religion seemed to be 
could justify it. If the Divine administration 
could not be honestly and truthfully defended, 
and without a resort to what is questionable or 
false, they should have retired from its defence, 
and concluded that they were not called of God 
to be His champions in this particular. More 
than this, they had really inculpated the provi- 
dence of God by their professed defence of it. 
By covering up and ignoring its enigmas and 
seeming contradictions they had cast more dis- 
credit upon it than Job by honestly holding them 
up to the light. Their denial of its apparent 
inequalities was more untrue and more dishon- 
oring to the Divine administration, as it is in 
fact conducted, than Job’s bold affirmation of 
them. Even his most startling utterances 
wrung from him in his bewilderment and sore 
perplexity were less reprehensible than their 
false statements and false inferences. W. H. G. 

Job hath (spoken of Me the thing that is 
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right). This decision, while not to be inter- 
preted as a sanction of the whole of Job’s 
language, must be understood to convey an ap- 
proval of its substance and groundwork ; and 
to pronounce that his argument was true, and 
his feeling legitimate and right in the main. 
It must be remembered that there is a wide dis- 
tinction between that movement of natural pas- 
sion which has a reason and that which has not, 
and that exactly the same amount of temper 
which is fretfulness in one case is natural or 
constitutional anger in another. Mozley.— 
This expression of approval has a reference to 
his share in the previous argument with the 
friends, and is designed to express a compara- 
tive preference of the views he had set forth 
in that argument. This will appear the more 
clearly when it is borne in mind that the argu- 
ments and illustrations adduced by the Lord 
Himself do not really convey any rebuke of 
Job’s main position, but only to the incidents 
of temper and character—the impatience, the 
recklessness, and the presumption which had 
been manifested by him in the course of the de- 
bate. Still this praise is to be taken rather as 
comparative than as absolute. Both had about 
equally erred in their views as to the nature of 
sin; but Job had put this part of the charge 
against him out of court by his penitent confes- 
sion. The removal of this fault in his argu- 
ment, seeing he had expressly recalled it, while 
it remained on theirs, would alone give the bal- 
ance in his favor had all else been equal. But, 
in fact, the main position which Job had de- 
fended was correct, though he was unable to 
grasp allits bearings, and more than that which 
the friends had upheld, tended to vindicate the 
Divine government. It is clear that inasmuch 
as Job had an essentially good case, but marred 
it by many vain and unseemly utterances ; so 
the friends had an essentially wrong case, 
although they supported it by many goodly 
reasons, and by words out of which much holy 
doctrine may be gathered. Kitto. 

7, 8. My servant Job. God calls him 
again and again His servant Job, four times in 
two verses, and He seems to take a pleasure in 
calling him so, as before his troubles—‘‘ Hast thou 
considered My servant Job? Though he is poor 
and despised, he is My servant, and as dear to 
Me as when he was in prosperity ; though he has 
his faults, and has appeared to be a man subject 
to like passions as others ; though he has con- 
tended with Me, has gone about to disannul My 
judgment, and has darkened counsel by words 
without knowledge, yet he sees his error and 
retracts it, and therefore he is My servant Job 
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still.’’ If we still hold fast the integrity and 
fidelity of servants to God, as Job did, though 
we may for atime be deprived of the credit and 
comfort of the relation, we shall be restored to 
it at last, as he was. The,devil had undertaken 
to prove Job a hypocrite, and his three friends 
had condemned him as a wicked man ; but God 
will confess those whom He accepts, and will 
not suffer them to be run down by the malice 
of hell or earth. If God says, Well done, good 
and faithful servant, it is of little consequence 
who says otherwise. H. 

$. Jehovah has now risen up as a witness for 
Job ; the spiritual redemption is already accom- 
plished ; and all that is wanting is that He who 
has acknowledged and testified to Job as His 
servant should also act outwardly and visibly, 
and in mercy show Himself the righteous 
One. D. 

9, 10. Only the compliance of Eliphaz, 
Bildad, and Zophar with the requirement is 
named, leaving the natural inference that they 
were accepted with their offerings. The turn- 
ing of the captivity of Job is the great point of 
interest—a phrase that simply indicates that 
from this point Job’s great afiliction, com- 
parable to a terrible captivity, was exchanged 
for returning health and joy and prosperity. 
Curry. 

10. It was an honor put on Job, and like- 
wise a testimony of his meek and loving spirit, 
that he prayed for his friends. Nor can we 
have stronger proof that our prayers and inter- 
cessions for others, especially for our offending 
brethren, are acceptable to God than what is 
here related. For then ‘‘ the Lord turned the 
captivity of Job,’’ when his resentment against 
his accusers was extinguished, and he put up to 
heaven charitable petitions for them, The 
sufferer was restored to health, abundance, and 
prosperity. He received twice as much prop- 
erty as he had before possessed, so that his lat- 
ter end was better than his beginning. The 
Lord gave him favor among an extensive ac- 
quaintance, a very large property, a numerous 
issue, and an honorable old age. It is delight- 
ful to trace the dealings of God toward His 
people and their faith in Him, which are the 
same in allages. The very truths that support- 
ed Job under his sorrows remain to the present 
day, firm as the pillars of heaven, an unshaken 
basis of confidence for the people of God. 
EH. Copley. 

With this simple conclusion the author of the 
book seems to have ended. The six remaining 
verses, particularizing the increase, the number 
of his sons and daughters, and the names of the 
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latter, who, aecording to primitive usage, were 
- made coheiresses with their brothers ; and the 
number of years that Job survived his trial, form 
an appendix which, probably, was added in 
later times by whoever introduced the book into 
the sacred canon. Hales. 

41. When Job had humbled himself and God 
had accepted him, he quickly turned the hearts 
of his friends to regard him with kindness. 
Clark.—EHvery man also gave him a piece of 
money. It was an ancient custom, which is still 
observed in the East, never to visit a person of 
distinction without paying him the compliment 
of a present. It is uncertain whether one kind 
of present made to Job on this occasion was a 
sheep, or a piece of money that had the figure 
of a sheep stamped upon it. Scott. 

12. So the Lord blessed. The theism 
of revelation rests opon one fact—the love of 
God for man ; and aims at one fact—the love of 
man for God. In the relation to one another of 
two living creatures who love each other ten- 
derly, do we not see how every grief suffered by 
one in presence of the other strengthens the link 
of affection which unites them, and calls forth a 
still more lively manifestation of it? And does 
not every new act of devotion make the flame 
of satisfied and even grateful love on the part 
of the being so faithfully loved break forth into 
view? It is no question of payment of what 
has been earned ; it is love called forth by love 
exhibited, and answering to it with eagerness. 
*“So the Lord dlessed, not rewarded, the latter 
end of Job.”’ The restoration of Job does not 
then rest upon any servile notion of works of 
merit, but upon the value which love sets upon 
love. Love appreciates love above all things— 
loves essentially only it. If God is love, and if, 
being such, He has willed to be loved, how 
should He not in His turn, having found what 
He seeks, manifest Himself emphatically as the 
loving God? Were He to act otherwise, His 
creature would be better than Himself. Godet. 

Job’s trials are at length over. He has been 
convinced, pardoned, vindicated, and accepted. 
Nor was this all ; he was healed of his sore dis- 
ease, and restored to a prosperous estate. And, 
yet more—for the Lord is very bountiful to His 
servants—he was not merely restored to all he 
had before possessed, but all things were given 
back in double measure to him ; all except chil- 
dren,,of whom he eventually gained the same 
number he had lost.. How the restoration of his 
wealth was effected we are not told, nor are we 
required to suppose that it took place all at 
once. We know that in the case of his new 
family, for instance, the restoration must have 
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been gradual, and so it was probably of the 
rest. And with regard to Job’s possessions 
being doubled after his recovery from his calam- 
ities, it is not necessary to suppose that this was 
exactly true to the letter. The statement is 
justified if by the recapture of some of his pos- 
sessions from the robbers, by the gifts of friends, 
and by remarkable prosperity in all his doings, 
his possessions were eventually brought to 
something nearly double what they were before 
his trials commenced. In the statement itself 
there is nothing improbable. Job lived one 
hundred and forty years after his trials. If he 
then had only the seme measure of prosperity as 
before, with such assistances as we have indi- 
cated to enable him to begin life again, there is 
nothing improbable in his possessions being 
doubled. Kitto.—So does God pour out upon 
Job all the tokens of His love, as if to make up 
to him for the extreme anguish which he had 
gone through for the manifestation of His glory 
both in heaven andinhell. Godet. 

Tn the result he is pardoned and restored ; and 
the conclusion is such as to sanction the preva- 
lent idea of the finally retributive character, 
even in this world, of the Divine government ; 
for “‘ the Lord blessed his latter end more than 
his beginning,’”’ restoring double to him of all 
his prosperity and wealth. This, in fact, was 
the argument of the friends of Job; but the 
fault was that they did not wait “‘ to see the 
end.’’ Even in their view of the Divine govern- 
ment by temporal retribution, it is visibly im- 
possible safely to pass such judgments as they 
were in haste to pronounce, until the end of all 
is seen, for there is no afflicted man whose pros- 
perity may not be restored with large increase ; 
and, while that remains possible, no judgment 
upon his conduct can be founded upon his con- 
dition, which may be but temporary—may be 
but an incident in his career. Kitto. 

16, 17. Job lived a hundred and 
forty years. Abraham lived 175 years, and 
Moses 120; but if to Job’s 140 after his restora- 
tion be added 80, or even 60 years, to which age 
all the facts brought into the light would indi- 
cate that he must have lived before his afflic- 
tions come upon him, then his whole number of 
years must have been 200 or more, which is 
about the age (205) to which Terah, the father 
of Abraham, attained. It is not altogether un- 
reasonable to presume that by thus signifying 
the age to which the patriarchal hero of the 
poem lived, the author meant to indicate the 
date in the world’s history in which he would 
locate the scenes that he describes. Curry. 

The length of days and unexampled prosper- 
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ity granted to Job should not be regarded as a 
compensation for sufferings, but as the outward 
and visible indication of Divine favor, of which 
the future manifestation was as yet a matter of 
hope rather than asure belief founded on revela- 
tion. Cook. 

17. Job dies, old and full of days. ‘‘ Ye 
have heard of the patience of Job, and have 
seen the end of the Lord ; that the Lord is very 
pitiful, and of tender mercy’’ (James 5 : 11). 
PNo15 51 DP 





God looks more upon the bright side of the 
cloud than the dark. ‘‘ Remember the patience 
of Job’ (James 5:11). It is not, ““ Remember 
the murmuring of Job, the complainings of Job, 
the impatience of Job,’’ but ‘‘ Remember the 
patience of Job’? God looks upon the pearl, and 
not upon the spot that is init. 7. Brooks. — 
All that Job is told is that God most surely 
loved him ; that He will not answer his eager 
and passionate questions, but that through them 
all and in spite of them all he is dear to Him be- 
cause he had loved righteousness and hated 
iniquity, and that for these things God cares, 
and cares infinitely ; and in the sense of this 
and of God’s power and wisdom he must rest 
content. And he is told also that trouble and 
affliction do not prove God’s displeasure ; that 
the very heaviest, the most overwhelming blows 
may come froma Maker who is full of love to 
him on whom they fall—may come, as did Job’s, 
from causes far beyond his power to comprehend 
or guess, and that he need not look on God as 
his persecutor or his enemy—not shrink from 
Him, but draw closer and closer to Him in his 
trouble, and trust Him more wholly. And his 
story reminds us of God’s mercy and forbear- 
ance to those who are under sorrow ; of the 
larger, the other eyes with which He may look 
on the impatience, the bewilderment, the fret- 
fulness, even the doubts and questionings of 
His servants. The impatience, as it seems to 
us, of Job is answered by the patience and 
pitifulness of Job’s God: ‘‘ The Lord is very 
pitiful, and of tender mercy’’—and this, surely, 
ismuch. Dean Bradley. 

“In your patience, ye shall win your souls,”’ 
are the words of the Master (Luke 21 : 19). 
Patience is active as well as passive. It in- 
cludes the persistent energy which wins no less 
than the submissiveness which bears. The pop- 
ular conception of patience is too narrow. The 
popular phrase, “‘ As patient as Job,”’ is applied 
to a man who submits to trouble without mur- 
muring. In this aspect Job’s patience is not a 
model, He chafed under his trouble, not so 
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much indeed at his bodily suffering as at his in- 
ability to understand what God meant by it ; he 
murmured and impugned God’s justice, and 
well-nigh blasphemed in his frenzied wrestle 
with this problem. And yet the core of this 
struggle reveals the truth of Christ’s words. 
The man’s thought was absorbed, not by the re- 
lations of this calamity to his flocks and herds 
and family and health, but by its relations to 
himself as a son of God and a believer in God. 
His fear centred in the possibility that God had 
forsaken his soul ; and Job’s patience appears in 
his holding fast by that thought, and in his 
steadily fighting his way toward God through 
all that agony, even though at times he raved 
at the Almighty. He clung to the hand that 
smote him, even while he struck at it, as the only 
hand which could unlock the mystery. He 
pressed his way through the darkness, groping 
after God. If he could but see God! If he 
could but come into court with God and make 
his plea to His face! If God would only speak 
tohim! And at last he prevailed. God did 
speak to him. Job’s soul was calmed, though 
it was humbled to the dust. He won his soul 
in his patience. Vincent. 

The explanation of the sufferings of God’s 
dear children, as suggested by the case of Job, 
may be embraced in the following particulars. 
They afford to all gainsayers a palpable test of 
their integrity. The very intensity of the 
struggle develops their faith and other graces, 
and leads them on to clearer views of heavenly 
truth. These sorrows are sent on the part of 
God with a gracious design, and afford the oc- 
casion of His revealing Himself to chastened 
souls with new fulness and power, in conse- 
quence of which they are brought nearer to 
Him than ever before, and their happiness and 
welfare are proportionally promoted. W.H. G. 
—Job’s recorded history shows that God 
sometimes permits the best men to be afflicted 
by Satan, and that most grievously, to prove 
their faith, patience, humility, and resignation 
to His will; that this world is not a perfect 
state of retribution for virtue and vice ; but that 
all the inequalities which are to be found here 


“will be completely redressed in a future state, in 


which the good will be finally rewarded and the 
wicked punished. Job, indeed, was one of the 
best men that ever lived ; but he was not ex- 
empt from the frailties and infirmities of hu- 
man nature, and he failed under his last and 
sorest trial. Still, with all his imperfections, 
he will shine forth to the end of time an ad 
mirable example and an heroic pattern of piety 
and patience, to be exceeded only by that inim- 
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itable Standard of perfection who, in His state 
of humiliation, was ‘‘meek and lowly of 
heart ;’’ who was ‘“‘ in all points tempted like as 
we are,” and that “‘ by the devil,”’ but yet “ did 
no sin, neither was guile found in His mouth Ree 
and who was “‘ perfected by sufferings” in this 
life, that He might be transcendently “exalted 
at the right hand of God ’’—the blessed “ Seed 
of the woman,”’ the man Jesus Christ. Hales. 
The Book of Job is a book of consolation for 
the New Testament Church. From it we learn 
that we have not only to fight with flesh and 
blood, but with the prince of this world, and to 
accomplish our part in the conquest of evil, to 
which from the first promise (Gen, 3 : 15) on- 
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ward the history of the world tends ; that faith 
and avenging justice are absolutely distinct op- 
posites ; that the right kind of faith clings to 
Divine love in the midst of the feeling of wrath ; 
that the incomprehensible ways of God always 
lead to a glorious issue, and that the suffering 
of the present time is far outweighed by the 
future glory—a glory not always revealed in 
this life and visible future, but the final glory 
above. The nature of faith, the mystery of the 
cross, the right practice of the care of souls— 
this, and much besides, the Church learns from 
this book, the whole teaching of which can 
never be thoroughly learned and completely ex- 
hausted. D. 


BOOK OF PRO Valin Be: 


INTRODUCTION. 


‘‘ PROVERBS’ has become in the LXX, the 
Vulgate, and the Authorized Version, the com- 
mon heading of the book. It would seem, how- 
ever, as if there had been at one time another 
name given to it asa title of honor. Like the 
two books of analogous nature in the Apocry- 
pha, which probably took their title from it, it 
was known as the Book of Wisdom. So it was 
described in the Talmud. So it was named by 
the great body of early Christian writers. 
Bk BP; 


Properly and strictly speaking, most of Solo- 
mon’s Proverbs are rather to be called maxims 
or sentences. A proverb is a short moral sen- 
tence which means something else than what the 
words naturally and literally imply—that is to 
say, it must be expressed in a figurative man- 
ner. When Solomon says, ‘‘ Trust in the Lord 
with all thine heart, and lean not onto thine own 
understanding,’’ this is no proverb, but a moral 
sentence. 


thine own cistern,’ this is a proverb; and it | 
means, ‘“ Meddle not with that which belongs to | 


another.’’ These Proverbs of Solomon are a 
collection of wise and moral sayings, usually 
plain and concise ; they also fall into metre, 
and, therefore, were the more easily learned and 
remembered by those in whose language they 
were written. Jortin.mlIn its most usual 
form the proverb is a brief, sententious maxim 
or saying, naturally conforming somewhat to the 
laws of Hebrew poetic parallelism, and there- 
fore in two parts, one of which is usually anti- 
thetic to the other. Thus (10 : 1), ‘‘ A wise son 
makes a glad father ; a foolish son, a heavy- 
hearted mother.”’ 
son ; the second, the foolish. The joy of the 
father in the former is set over against the grief 
of the mother in the latter. This antithetic po- 


When he says, ‘“‘ Drink waters out of | 


The first half gives the wise | 


| 





| manner of making up these proverbs. 





sition makes the thought more distinct. Con- 
trast heightens its force. This antithesis is not 
always apparent without close and searching 
attention. It may lie between what is affirmed 
in one clause and what is merely implied in the 
other. Proverbs of this class are a sort of 
enigma or riddle, ‘‘a dark saying” (1 : 6), 
designed to test the sagacity and tax the wits 
of the reader, and so heighten his interest and 
perhaps deepen the impression of the truth when 
he has searched it out. Thus in the proverb 
(10 : 8), “‘ The wise in heart will receive instruc- 
tion, but a prating fool shall fall,’’ there is a 
double antithesis: (1) The wise-hearted man 
(instead of prating perpetually himself) hears 
and receives advice ; while the fool prates with 
deaf ears. And (2) the wise man (it is implied) 
lives and prospers by means of the wise coun- 
sels which he both hears and obeys ; while the 
prating fool, neither hearing nor heeding coun- 
sel, falls into remediless ruin—this secondary 
antithesis lying between what is affirmed of the 
fool and what is left to be inferred of the wise. 
This proverb is a ‘‘ dark saying’’ to the reader 
until he has studied out this implied idea and 
has thus reached the fullsense. There is, how- 
ever, a considerable range of diversity in the 
Some of 
them are comparisons, ‘‘ As vinegar to the teeth, 
and as smoke to the eyes, so is the sluggard to 
them that send him’? (10 : 26) ; or the compar- 
ison is blended with the antithetic arrangement, 
“* As the whirlwind passeth, sois the wicked no 
more ; but the righteous is an everlasting foun- 
dation ;’’ where the passing away of the 
wicked is first compared to a whirlwind, and 
then put in contrast with the enduring life and 
blessedness of the righteous. The proverb 
proper is complete in a single verse. Of this 
sort are those which stand in 10-22:16. But 
in the first nine chapters, and also in the last 
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seven, the same subject is usually continued 
through two or more successive verses. H. C. 





This book is attributed (1 : 1) to Solomon, 
who was the son of David and his successor on 
the throne of Israel. The book itself makes the 
last two chapters an exception, ascribing chap. 
30 to one Agur, and chap. 31 to a certain King 
Lemuel and his mother. The fact that while 
the book in general is ascribed to Solomon, 
these special exceptions and these only appear 
in the book itself, is presumptive evidence that 
all the rest is the work of Solomon, and was so 
regarded by the original compilers. A distinct 
notice of this work of compilation appears in 
the opening of chap. 25, which is justly sup- 
posed to include the five chapters immediately 
following (25-29) as having been collected and 
compiled (‘‘copied out’’) by certain men 
assigned to this service. by King Hezekiah. 
H. C.—Of his three thousand proverbs, less 
than one-third are here preserved. Of his 
thousand and five songs we have a yet smaller 
proportion. And of his extensive writings 
upon natural history none remain. B.——The 
Jewish commentators place the composition of 
the Proverbs in the middle life of the king. 
Living about two hundred and sixty years be- 
fore the reign of Cyrus, under whom the seven 
wise men of Greece flourished, and six hundred 
and seventy years before Alexander the Great, 
under whom lived Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, 
it is evident that Solomon could have drawn 
no part of the materials for his collection of 
proverbs from heathen moralists and philoso- 
phers. Itseems more probable that they derived 
much valuable information from the writings 
of the renowned monarch of Israel. Muen- 
scher. 

The proverbs of the Gentile nations are almost 
all of anonymous origin—concentrations of 
many men’s wisdom, or expressions of a popu- 
lar humor, or national turn of thought, floating 
down, in the concise form of the apothegm, from 
an unknown antiquity. But almost all the 
proverbs of the Hebrews are due to the wit and 
wisdom of one man whom God had specially en- 
dowed. David was not more thoroughly 
trained to be the Psalmist of Israel than Solo- 
mon was qualified to be the master of practical 
admonition. From the first he had every 
princely advantage ; he acquired every accom- 
plishment of science and letters, and gifted with 
extraordinary powers of observation, he knew 
human character and life thoroughly, and could 
describe what he knew with wonderful terseness 
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and point, his spirit also being enlightened by 
the Spirit of the Lord. D. F, 


In this book Solomon was inspired to use his 
surpassing wisdom and acquired knowledge and 
to interpret the lessons of his own wide experi- 
ence in the setting forth of wise, practical coun- 
sels for all that should live after him. This he 
did in brief moral sentences, using either the 
proverb, afigurative form of expression, or the 
maxim, a plain statement. His ain is to set 
forth the principles and rules of right living in 
this world. His themes include almost every 
topic touching personal and social relations, 
rights and duties, and bearing upon the welfare 
of the individual, the family, and the com- 
munity. The book, therefore, embodies an in- 
spired manual of ethics or right acting. For 
the individual it furnishes all essential counsels 
pertaining to sobriety, purity and all probity, as 
well as to industry and economy. And, says 
Coleridge, it is “‘the best statesman’s manual 
that was ever written. An adherence to the 
political economy and spirit of that collection of 
apothegms and essays would do more to eradi- 
cate from a people the causes of extravagance, 
debasement, and ruin than all the contributions 
to political economy of Say, Smith, Malthus, 
and Chalmers together.’’ Further, though civ- 
ilization changes by steady advances and 
though customs differ, yet man’s nature and 
acting are the same in every age and among 
every people. Hence these terse, energetic sen- 
tences, each unfolding or summing up some 
principle of right living in the positive form of 
counsel or the negative one of warning, must 
ever have a universal application ; and, though 
not often directly containing distinctive Chris. 
tian instruction, yet the spirit of their inculca- 
tions is always in harmony with the precepts 
of Christ and His apostles. B. 

Solomon judiciously sums up his precepts in 
brief, energetic sentences, which are well con- 
trived for popular instruction. The wisdom of 
all ages hath chosen to compress its lessons into 
compendious sentences, which were peculiarly 
adapted to the simplicity of earlier times ; which 
are readily conceived and easily retained, and 
which circulate in society as useful principles 
to be unfolded and applied as occasion may re- 
quire. The inspired son of David had the 
power of giving peculiar energy and weight to 
this style of writing, and his works have been 
the storehouse from which posterity hath drawn 
its best maxims. His proverbs are so justly 
founded on principles of human nature, and so 
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adapted to the permanent interests of man, that 
they agree with the manners of every age, and 
may be assumed as rules for the direction of our 
conduct in every condition of life, however 
varied in its complexion or diversified by cir- 
cumstances ; they embrace not only the concerns 
of private morality, but the great objects of po- 
litical importance. Gray. 

Although the Proverbs are not a part of the 
Gospel, inits limited sense, yet they prescribe in 
morals, manners, and social and relative duties 
the same things for substance which the Gospel, 
in its fuller and enlarged sense, requires. We 
may now employ them to inculcate justice, 
prudence, temperance, chastity, industry, and, 
in a word, all the duties usually denominated 
either moral, social, or industrial; and also 
reverence for God and for His commandments. 
We have many and excellent moral and religious 
precepts in the New Testament, and most of 
them in a form which is not to be bettered. But 
the Book of Proverbs touches many points not 
fully developed in the New Testament, and 
assists greatly in guiding the simple into the 
way of wisdom. All the proverbs are adapted 
to regulate our moral, religious, social, and civil 
demeanor. Some principle of conduct, some 
rule of life, some cautions adapted to produce 
sobriety and regularity, lie upon the face of the 
whole book. M.S. 

As we have no book so useful to us in our 
devotions as David’s Psalms, so we have none 
so serviceable to us for the right ordering of our 
conversations as Solomon’s Proverbs, which, as 
David says of the commandments, are exceeding 
broad, containing in a little compass a complete 
body of Divine ethics, politics, and economics g 
exposing every vice, recommending every vir- 
tue, and suggesting rules for the government of 
ourselves in every relation and condition, and 
every turn of conversation. H.——Whata vast 
collection of sayings we have in this book relat- 
ing to human life, to human duty ; the fear of 
God, charity to man, modesty, humility, for- 
bearance, industry, self-denial! Here we see 
that one plain use and design of the whole book 
is to give us a quantity of short and summary 
expressions of deep truths of practice, such as 
we can carry about with us and call to mind 
when we want them. This book will imprint 
upon our minds the great truths of God’s provi- 
dence and the profundity of God’s judgment. 
The proverbs show Divine justice already par- 
tially commenced and exhibited in this life ; 
and the Gospel carries out this view, and com- 
pletes it in the world of futurity. Mozley. 

It-is impossible for any description of persons 
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to read the Book of Proverbs without profit 
Fathers, mothers, wives, husbands, sons, daugh- 
ters, masters, and servants may here also learn 
their respective duties ; and the most excellent 
rules are laid down not only in reference to 
morality, but to civil policy and economy. 
Many motives are employed by the wise man to 
accomplish the end at which he aims ; motives 
derived from honor, interest, love, fear, natural 
affection, and piety toward God. The princi- 
pal object Solomon has in view is to inspire a 
deep reverence for God, fear of His judgments, 
and an ardent love for wisdom and virtue. He 
exhibits injustice, impiety, profligacy, idleness, 
imprudence, drunkenness, and almost every vice 
in such lively colors as to render every man 
ashamed of them who has any true respect for 
his interest, honor, character, or for himself. 
And as there is nothing so directly calculated 
to ruin young men as bad company, debauchery, 
and irregular connections, he labors to fortify 
his disciple with the most convincing reasons 
against all these vices. .A. Clarke. 

The Book of Proverbs is not on a level with 
the Prophets or the Psalms. It approaches 
human things and things Divine from quite an- 
other side. It nas even something of a worldly, 
prudential look, unlike the rest of the Bible. 
But this is the very reason why its recognition 
as a sacred book is so useful. It is the philoso- 
phy of practical life. It impresses upon us in 
the most forcible manner the value of intelli- 
gence and prudence, and of a good education. 
The whole strength of the Hebrew language and 
of the sacred authority of the book is thrown 
upon these homely truths. It deals, too, in that 
refined, discriminating, careful view of the finer 
shades of human character so necessary to any 
true estimate of human life. ‘The heart 
knoweth its own bitterness, and the stranger 
does not intermeddle with its joy.’’ How much 
is there in that single sentence of consolation, 
of love, of forethought! And above all it in- 
sists over and over again upon the doctrine that 
goodness is ‘‘ wisdom’’ and that wickedness and 
vice are “‘ folly.” There may be other views of 
virtue and vice, of holiness and sin, higher and 
better than this. But there will be always some 
in the world who will need to remember that a 
good man is not only religious and just, but 
wise ; and that a bad man is not only wicked 
and sinful, but a miserable, contemptible fool, 
Stanley. d 

The Book of Proverbs reveals a state of so- 
ciety in the cities of Solomon’s empire not un- 
like what prevails among ourselves. The same 
passions are seen at work ; the same desires ; 
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the same strength, and the same feebleness of | Indecent women seem to have abounded in the 


virtue. <A greed of gain, which brought about 
its owner’s ruin and death, meetsa reader at the 
beginning of the book and darkens many a say- 
ing to the end. The search for wisdom was 
neglected for the finding or the making of 
money. Nothing was allowed to stand in the 
way. In spite of the curses of a starving 
people, dealers withheld their corn from sale till 
enormous gains rewarded them, contrary to the 
spirit of Hebrew law. Unjust trading in other 
forms contrived to acquire great revenues, while 
righteous dealing secured only what is called 
““a, better little.’” False balances and unjust 
weights were common, the hope of gain out- 
weighing the loss sure to follow on detection. 
The pursuit of wealth was thus the fruitful 
mother of selfishness and wrong-doing in every 
form. Men broke their words or faithlessly re- 
pudiated their engagements. But the extensive 
commerce of Solomon’s reign also presented 
chances of honorably realizing great riches, 
which were unknown to the simpler tastes of a 
former generation. Nor were these chances 
lightly esteemed by the public sentiment. ‘In 
all labor there is profit,’’ says the writer, cor- 
rectly laying down the first principle of our 
political economy ; ‘“‘ but the talk of the lips 
tendeth to penury.’”” A mere talker was con- 
temptible in his sight. A true worker was one 
who profited by honest labor, and of whom the 
further saying held good, ‘‘ The crown of the 
wise is their riches.’”’ Wealth, unjustly got, 
brought many evils inits train. Justice was not 
always administered with purity: “‘A mean 
man’s gift maketh room for him, and bringeth 
him before great men.’’ Princes and judges 
gave way also to wine and strong drink. 
Drunkenness had become common. A stag- 
gering winebibber was not an unusual sight in 
the streets. He is compared to the voyager on 
a stormy sea, who chooses for his bed the un- 
steady top of a mast in a swaying, pitching 
ship. And never was a more graphic descrip- 
tion written of the helpless drunkard, muttering 
incoherent thoughts to himself, than ‘‘ Who 
hath woe ? who hath sorrow ? who hath quar- 
rels ? who hath babbling? who hath wounds 
without cause? who hath redness of eyes? 
’ They that tarry long at the wine’’ (28 : 29). 
Fools attained to high positions which would 
have been beyond their hopes had not money 
formed a ladder up which they could climb. A 
fool without wealth is a fool, and nothing more. 
A rich fool may be laughed at or used to point 
the moral of a sharp saying. Sometimes he be- 
comes a danger to society as well as himself. 





cities of Palestine. They are not said to have 
been of Hebrew birth. As a vast body of 
heathen laborers were pressed into the king’s 
service and transported from home to the Leba- 
non woods, many women must have been left 
destitute and friendless. The indecency which 
was the curse of Solomon’s large cities may have 
largely arisen from this forcible shifting of the 
population. Honest women, again, were the 
fairest ornament and the strongest bulwark of 
theland. Nothing is more striking in the Book 
of Proverbs than the contrast drawn between 
the two classes. Shame and ruin attend the 
one ; wealth and honor follow the other. De- 
ceit and treachery were waiting at street corners 
to snare unwary youth. Honorable marriage 
and vows honorably kept enabled thrifty 
women to place their husbands among the rul- 
ers of the land, to clothe all their household in 
scarlet, and to fill their houses with every good 
thing. A virtuous wife is compared to “‘ the 
merchants’ ships ; she bringeth her food from 
far.’’ What men and women are to-day in the 
various duties and labors of life, they were also 
in the age of Solomon. Nothing is changed ; 
but experience has added many an example to 
confirm the grand aim of his proverbial philos- 
ophy, ‘‘ The fear of the Lord is a fountain of 
life.”” Stme. 

This book is the great book in the Bible for 
the young. The proverbs are the words of a 
father to his children. The main form of ad- 
dress is ‘‘ My son,’’ because young men are most 
exposed and disposed to the sins that destroy 
character and embitter life. There are frequent 
repetitions, but these repetitions are helpful as 
emphasizing the main dangers to. which the 
young areexposed. They are especially warned 
against four sins—impurity, intemperance, 
lying, and robbery. The warnings against im- 
purity of life are the most frequent and solemn. 
With terrible vividness does he describe the 
subtlety of the temptation, the suddenness of 
the fall, the bitterness of the awakening, the in- 
evitable and life-long remorse. The man who 
loses his virtue takes a viperintohisheart. He 
will always hear the hissing and feel the sting. 
Next to this come the warnings against intem- 
perance, against the wine whose ruddy color 
tempts the young, but whose use produces an 
excitement that proves injurious to body and 
soul. Solomon’s advice to the young is total ab- 
stinence, from his standpoint of wise expedi- 
ency, from the havoc he had seen strong drink 
produce among the youth of his day ; and his 
advice represents the sober judgment of every 
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age. He speaks to the young as a class, whose 
power of body and mind are still in process of 
development, anc to them he says, what every 
lover of the young must still say, ‘‘ Let the 
wine-cup alone. Wine is a mocker and strong 
drink is raging.’”’ Next Solomon strongly ad- 
vises the young against every form of lying, es- 
pecially against slander. Veracity, we have 
been told, is the backbone of modern civiliza- 
tion. In the marts of the world a man’s word 
must be as good as his bond ; and it should be 
said that when you reinember the immense sums 
of money which every day pass from hand to 
hand, in spite of occasional defalcations, modern 
commercial life is a grand exhibition of fidelity 
to trusts. But there may be deception when no 
promise is broken. Don’t lie in word or act. 
Let there be truth on your lips and love in your 
heart. Finally, Solomon warns the young 
against robbery of every kind, whether it be 
the robbery of violence or the robbery of false 
weights and measures. Don’t steal. Three 
feet to the yard ; sixteen ounces to the pound ; 
a fair equivalent in every bargain you make— 
that is Solomon’s advice, and he was a great 
merchant as well asa king. This book is full 
of downright good common sense and is the best 
practical guide for young men to-day, in its 
warnings against impurity, intemperance, false- 
hood and theft. Five great, positive virtues 
are commended to the young man who cherishes 
an honorable ambition, and these are regard for 
parental advice, industry, economy, content- 
ment and piety. The diligent man carves his 
way to recognition ; he stands before kings. 
The sluggard is advised to learn of the ants, 
who lay by in store against the winter. Slug- 
gishness and improvidence invite disaster. 
Laziness and wastefulness are the great enemies 
of prosperity. Work and save is the Solomonic 
motto. That may not insure wealth. But the 
king says, and Agur joins him in the advice, 
riches are a snare. And finally, the young are 
exhorted to cultivate an earnest piety, for wis- 
dom is the glory of God and His counsellor from 
eternity. Behrends. 





Lhe references to this Book of Proverbs in the 
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New Testament are somewhat numerous, but in 
general are not designated as quotations. The 
sacred writers use the book as it was made to be 
used—that is, for the value of its maxims of 
wisdom. Inone passage (Heb. 12 : 5) the words 
found (Prov. 3:11, 12) are referred to as an 
“exhortation which speaketh to you as unto 
children,’’ and which, therefore, must have 
been recognized as their accredited teacher—1.e., 
as being words ‘‘ spoken”’ in their sacred books. 
The common form of reference to the proverb 
appears in Peter’s words (1 Pet. 4 : 8), “‘ Charity 
shall cover the multitude of sins,’’ words taken 
from Prov. 10 : 12, ‘‘ Love covereth all sins.”’ 
So also Prov. 25 : 21, 22 appearin Rom. 12 : 20, 
and the sentiment of Prov. 17:13 about 
rewarding evil for good appears in similar words 
Rom. 12:17 and 1 Thess. 5:15. H. C.— 
This book is frequently quoted by the apostles, 
who considered it as a treasure of revealed moral- 
ity from which Christians were to derive their 
rules of conduct ; and the canonical authority of 
no part of the Old Testament is so ratified by the 
evidence of quotations as that of the Proverbs. 
But it is remarkable that the Wisdom of Jesus, 
the Son of Sirach, which has so striking an 
affinity to the Book of Proverbs, is not quoted 
in a single instance by the apostles and evange- 
lists ; and the difference between canonical and 
apocryphal is nowhere so strongly marked as in 
this example. Michaelis. 





The Proverbs of Solomon are in three di- 
visions : 

Nine chapters (1-9), addressed chiefly to the 
young. 

Fifteen chapters (10-24), more various, and 
addressed to all ages and ranks. 

Five chapters (25-29), a later collection made 
by scribes under the orders of King Hezekiah 
from extant records of the wisdom of Solomon. 

There are added two appendices. The words 
of Agur fill the thirtieth chapter. They are en- 
titled his <‘‘ prophecy,’’ or rather burden, or 
weighty deliverance. Of this sage nothing 
whatever is known. The thirty-first chapter 
contains the words of Lemuel the king, prob- 
ably an Arab prince. D. F, 


CHAPTER I. 
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CHAPTER LI. 


1 Tue proverbs of Solomon the son of 
David, king of Israel : 
2 To know wisdom and instruction ; 
To discern the words of understanding ; 
8 To receive instruction in wise dealing, 
In righteousness and judgment and equity ; 
4 To give subtilty to the simple, 
To the young man knowledge and discre- 
tion : 
5 That the wise man may hear, and increase 
in learning ; 
And that the man of understanding may at- 
tain unto sound counsels : 
6 To understand a proverb, and a figure ; 
The words of the wise, and their dark say- 
ings. 


% The fear of the Lorp is the beginning of 
knowledge : 
But the foolish despise wisdom and instruc- 
tion. 
8 My son, hear the instruction of thy father, 
And forsake not the teaching of thy mother : 
9 For they shall be a chaplet of grace unto thy 
head, 
And chains about thy neck. 
10 My son, if sinners entice thee, 
Consent thou not. 
11 If they say, Come with us, 
Let us lay wait for blood, 
Let us lurk privily for the innocent without 
cause ; 
12 Let us swallow them up alive as Sheol, 
And whole, as those that go down into the 
pit ; 
13 We shall find all precious substance, 
We shall fill our houses with spoil ; 
14 Thou shalt cast thy lot among us ; 
We will all have one purse : 
15 My son, walk not thou in the way with 
them ; 
Refrain thy foot from their path : 
16 For their feet run to evil, 
And they make haste to shed blood. 
17 For in vain is the net spread, 
Tn the eyes of any bird : 
18 And these lay wait for their own blood, 


1-6. Wirs obvious fitness the author begins 
with a clear statement of his objects—viz., to 
help the reader to the knowledge of wisdom ; 
to impart useful instruction ; to give just ideas 





They lurk privily for their own lives. 
19 So are the ways of every one that is greedy 
of gain ; 
It taketh away the life of the owners 
thereof. 


20 Wisdom crieth aloud in the street ; 
She uttereth her voice in the broad places ; 
21 She crieth in the chief place of concourse ; 
At the entering in of the gates, 
In the city, she uttereth her words : 
22 How long, ye simple ones, will ye love sim- 
plicity ? 
And scorners delight them in scorning, 
And fools hate knowledge ? 
23 Turn you at my reproof : 
Behold, I will pour out my spirit unto you, 
T will make known my words unto you. 
24 Because I have called, and ye refused ; 
I have stretched out my hand, and no man 
regarded ; 
25 But ye have set at nought all my counsel, 
And would none of my reproof : 
26 I also will laugh in the day of your calamity ; 
I will mock when your fear cometh ; 
27 When your fear cometh as a storm, 
And your calamity cometh on as a whirl- 
wind ; 
When distress and anguish come upon you. 
28 Then shall they call upon me, but I will not 
answer ; 
They shall seek me diligently, but they shall 
not find me: 
29 For that they hated knowledge, 
And did not choose the fear of the Lorp : 
30 They would none of my counsel ; 
They despised all my reproof : 
31 Therefore shall they eat of the fruit of their 
own way, 
And be filled with their own devices. 
32 For the backsliding of the simple shall slay 
them, 
And the prosperity of fools shall destroy 
them. 
33 But whoso hearkeneth unto me shall dwell 
securely, 
And shall be quiet without fear of evil. 


of moral rectitude ; to settle grave questions of 
right and wrong. Inv. 4“ subtilty’’ must not 
be taken in its bad sense of cunning, craftiness, 
but in the sense of sharp and clear discrimina- 
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tion and just apprehension—sagacity. The 
““simple”’ here, as usually in the writings of 
Solomon, are the open-hearted and unsuspecting, 
who are accessible to every social influence, 
and therefore easily seduced into evil ways. 
He proceeds to say that every wise man will 
hear good counsel and will make acquisitions 
of solid wisdom and of all useful knowledge, 
so as-to understand proverbs and those brief 
and condensed maxims which require skill for 
their interpretation. The ‘‘ dark sayings’’ of 
the wise are those deep, abstruse maxims which 
purposely task the ingenuity of the reader in 
order to fix their rich thought more deeply in his 
mind. H. C. 

2. Toknow wisdom. The use of these 
proverbs is to give true moral and spiritual wis- 
dom and instruction to those that carefully hear 
and read them. Bishop H.—This book will 
help us: 1. To form right notions of things, and 
to possess our minds with clear and distinct ideas 
of them ; that we may know wisdom and instruc- 
tzon ; that wisdom which is got by instruction, 
by Divine revelation ; may know both how to 
speak and act wisely ourselves, and to give in- 
struction to others. 2. To distinguish between 
truth and falsehood, good and evil ; to discern 
the words of understanding ; to apprehend and 
judge of them, to guard against mistakes, and 
to accommodate what we are taught to ourselves 
and ourownuse. H. 

4, The previous verses have described the 
ends aimed at. This points out the classes for 
which the book will be found useful, These 
are mainly two—the simple, literally the 
“open,’’ the open-hearted, the minds ready to 
receive impressions for good or evil, so exposed 
to the latter that the word for the most part is 
used as in v. 22, and elsewhere, with a shade of 
evil attaching toit; and the young—those whose 
age places them for the most part under the cat- 
egory of the ‘‘ open,’’ and who, even if their 
will be stronger, still need both knowledge and 
discipline. To these the teacher offers what 
they most need, the subtlety, which may turn 
to evil and become as the wisdom of the ser- 
pent, but which also takes its place among the 
highest moral gifts (Matt. 10 : 16) ; knowledge 
of good and evil, the discretion or discernment 
which sets a man on his guard and keeps him 
from being duped by false advisers. E. H. P. 

To the young man Knowledge. 
Youth is the time to form opinions—or, rather 
to learn truth. It is meant that you should 
now, with the honest use of all the power you 
can command, canvass and decide upon the 
Babel of varying beliefs around you. Noman 
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has any belief but what he wins for himself as 
the captive of his own spear and his own bow. 
If we are building on traditional opinion we 
have really no foundation at all. Unless the. 
word received from others has been verified by 
ourselves and changed into a part of our own 
being, we may befool ourselves with creeds and 
professions to which we fancy that we adhere, 
but we have no belief whatsoever. You must 
learn to look with your own eyes, and not 
through the spectacles of any human guides, 
authorities, or teachers upon the mystic, awful 
verities of this strange life, and upon the light 
that falls on them from the far-off empyrean 
above. A. M. 

Knowledge and practice do mutually promote 
one another. Knowledge prepares and dispos- 
eth for practice, and practice is the best way to 
perfect knowledge in any kind. Mere specula- 
tion is a very raw and rude thing in comparison 
of that true and distinct knowledge which is 
gotten by practice and experience. Knowledge 
perfected by practice is as much different from 
mere speculation as the skill of doing a thing is 
from being told how a thing istobedone. Give 
me a man that constantly does a thing well, and 
that shall satisfy me that he knows how to do 
it. That saying of our blessed Saviour, “If 
any man will do My will, he shall know of the 
doctrine whether it be of God, or whether I 
speak of myself,’’ is a clear determination of 
this matter--namely, that they understand the 
will of God best who are most careful to do it, 
And so likewise the best way to know what God 
is, is to transcribe His perfections in our lives 
and actions, to be holy, and just, and good, and 
merciful as He is. %llotson.—The highest 
rational knowledge of God cannot profit with- 
out the knowledge of faith. This general and 
common knowledge of Christ is but a knowing 
after the flesh, not in the power of His Spirit, 
and can no more advantage than the Jews know- 
ing Him, or Judas his living with Him, did them 
or him without believing. In the Scripture, 
Christians are not called knowing persons, but 
believers. TZ. R. Stevenson.—Not the truth 
which aman knows, but that which he feels and 
lives, becomes the soul’s life. Truth cannot 
bless, except when it is lived, proclaimed, and 
suffered for. Anon. 

5. The wise man. A wise man is one 
who understands himself well enough to make 
due allowance for moods, never concluding that 
a thing is thus or thus because just now it bears 
that look ; waiting often to see what a sleep or 
a walk, or a cool revision, or perhaps 4 consid- 
erable turn of repentance will do. He does not 
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slash upon a subject or a man from the point of 
a just now rising temper. He maintainsa noble 
candor by ‘waiting sometimes for a gentler spirit 
and a better sense of truth. He is never intol- 
erant of other men’s judgments, because he is a 
little distrustful of his own. He restrains the 
dislikes of prejudice, because he has a prejudice 
against his dislikes. His resentments are soft- 
ened by his condemnations of himself. His de- 
pressions do not crush him, because he has some- 
times seen the sun, and believes it may appear 
again. He revises his opinions readily, because 
he has a right, he thinks, to better opinions if 
hecan find them. He holds fast sound opinions, 
lest his moodiness in change should take all 
truth away. A man who is duly aware thus of 
his own distempered faculty makes a life how 
different from one who acts as if he were infal- 
lible, and had nothing to do but just to let him- 
self be pronounced. Bushnell. 

Will inerease in learning. ‘True 
wisdom is never stationary, but always pro- 
gressive ; because it secures the ground behind 
it as a basis for further advances. ‘‘ He who is 
not adding is wasting ; he who is not increasing 
knowledge is losing from it,’’ says Rabbi Hillel. 
Fausset.——The true lover of learning gives not 
over his chase and pursuit for a little smattering 
knowledge he gets, but rather, having got the 
scent how sweet learning is, puts on with fuller 
cry for what he wants. The true doctor studies 
harder than the freshman, because as he knows 
more of learning, so by that knowledge he un- 
derstands his own deficiency better; for the 
higher he ascends the hill of learning, the more 
his prospect enlargeth, while the other, standing 
at the bottom, thinks he knows all in his little. 
Gurnall.c—All true knowledge is alluring. 
The first sight of amystery is transporting, and 
also alluring to a further inquiry. ‘‘A wise 
man will hear and will increase learning ;”’ he 
will arise to more sublime thoughts and discov- 
eries. It is the nature of all true knowledge to 
sharpen the mind for more. The scholar that 
has a taste of any curious learning will not leave 
the pursuit till by turning over books and stretch- 
ing his thoughts, he has increased his stock. It 
is also the nature of spiritual knowledge to put 
an edge upon the appetite, and open the under- 
standing wider that it may be filled with more. 
Charnock. 

¥-9. Solomon, having undertaken to teach a 
young man knowledge and discretion, here lays 
down two general rules to be observed in order 
thereunto ; and those are to fear God and honor 
his parents. H. 

”, This verse belongs properly to the intro- 
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duction, giving very appropriately the state of 
mind in which wisdom should be sought. The 
“fear of the Lord’’ in the sense of Solomon is 
not a slavish dread, but a reverential and filial 
regard, in which love blends with profound hom- 
age, and a respect which, asrelated to God, rises 
to the highest reverence. In this spirit we de- 
sire above all things else to learn and to do all 
our Heavenly Father’s will. The lessons of 
heavenly wisdom are therefore cherished with 
warmest affection and sought with most earnest 
endeavor. So vital is the fear of the Lord to 
the acquisition of all true wisdom that it may 
fitly be said to be the very beginning of it, the 
starting-point ; the spirit without which there 
can be no truly honest and earnest pursuit of 
wisdom. H. C.—‘‘ The fear of the Lord” 
comes as the motto of the book. The begin- 
ning of wisdom is not found in keen insight, nor 
wide experience, nor the learning of the schools, 
but in the temper of reverence and awe. The 
fear of the finite in the presence of the Infinite, 
of the sinful in the presence of the Holy, self- 
abhorring, adoring, this for the Israelite was 
the starting-point of all true wisdom. In the 
Book of Job (28 : 28) it appears as an oracle, ac- 
companied by the noblest poetry. In Psalms 
111 : 10 it comes as the choral close of a temple 
hymn. Here it is the watchword of a true 
ethical education. The fear of which the three 
writers speak is not the slave’s dread of punish- 
ment. It has no ‘‘ torment,’’ and is compatible 
with childlike love. But this and not love is 
the ‘‘ beginning of wisdom.’’ Through succes- 
sive stages and by the discipline of life love 
blends with it and makes it perfect. E. H. P. 
In the preface to the Decalogue we are taught 
to feel awe toward the Creator as the Lord our 
God, and also grateful love to Him as the One 
who brought us out of the house of bondage. 
These two feelings have justly been styled the 
centripetal and centrifugal forces of the moral 
universe. Neither can bespared. The concur- 
rence of the two bring about that state of mind 
and heart which is most acceptable to God and 
most conducive to our present and future wel- 
fare. The text says that it is the head and 
front of knowledge. T. W. C.—The fear of 
God is the beginning of knowledge, because 
knowledge, being the apprehension of facts and 
application of them to life, cannot properly 
begin, or be placed ona right foundation, with- 
out first apprehending and applying a fact which 
includes and which modifies all other facts 
whatever. The knowledge which is to train the 
soul must begin, continue, and end in the ap- 
prehension of God—of God as first, and of all 
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other things as He has made them to be to us 
exponents of and testimonies to Himself. And 
if knowledge is to be of any real use to help 
and renovate man, the affections must be 
wrought upon at the very outset of teaching. 
There is but one personal Agent whose influence 
and presence can abide through life, can alike 
excite hope, and fear, and love in the infant, in 
the child, in the youth, in the man, in the aged, 
and on the bed of death ; and that One is God 
Himself. Unless He be known first and known 
throughout, knowledge will abide alone in the 
head and will not find a way to the heart ; man 
will know but will not grow by it ; will know 
but will not act upon it ; will know for narrow 
and low and selfish purposes, but never for 
blessing to himself or to others, never for the 
great ends of his being and never for glory to 
his God. The fear of the Lord is not a barren 
fact, like the shape of the earth or the course 
of the seasons ; it is a living, springing, trans- 
muting affection, capable of enduing even 
ordinary facts with power to cheer and to bless, 
and to bear fruit in men’s hearts and lives. 
Alford. 

Know thyself that thou mayest fear God ; 
know God that thou mayest love Him. The 
fear of God is the beginning of wisdom ; the 
love of God is the fulfilling of the law. In all 
thy actions think God sees thee, and in all His 
actions labor to see Him ; that will make thee 
fear Him, this will move thee to love Him. 
The fear of God is the beginning of knowledge, 
and the knowledge of God is the perfection of 
love. Quwarles.—To know God, to contem- 
plate the perfections of His nature and the won- 
ders of His hand ; to become acquainted with 
that regular and orderly plan by which He gov- 
erns His creatures ; to observe His watchful care 
and providential regard ; to behold the wonders 
of redemption, the character and undertaking 
of Jesus, the. doctrine He hath taught, the 
duties He hath enforced, the promises He hath 
given ; to discover the means of salvation, the 
economy of the invisible world, and the contin- 
uance of our own existence in that immortality 
which is brought to light by the Gospel—these 
and other subjects of equal importance, when 
opened to the mind, not only give pleasure as 
speculative discoveries and the solutions of dis- 
tressing doubts, but by kindling an ardent and 
elevated devotion, giving support and reason- 
‘ableness to hope and influencing to the dis- 
charge of every religious and moral duty, pro- 
duce also the testimony of a good conscience 
and the favor of God—the present possession of 
the peace of the Gospel, and the prospect of a 
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future fulness of joy in the presence of God 
forever. RK. Watson. 

8, 9. These verses exhibit the relation of the 
person addressed to his monitor, and make an 
earnest appeal to him readily to receive the 
proffered instruction. Asan inducement it holds 
forth the beautiful ornaments of character 
which such a readiness will confer upon him. 

S$. My sonis the usual address of a teacher to 
learner, and is common in Persia and Arabia, as 
well as in Palestine. The writer assumes the 
attitude of a parent addressing his children. 
M. S.—In the eight opening chapters ‘‘ my 
son’’ occurs no less than fifteen times. This 
circumstance makes the counsels more winning 
and more touching. Bishog Alexander. 

‘He charges children both to receive and to 
retain the good lessons their parents give them. 
Some observe that whereas the Gentile ethics 
and the laws of the Persians and Romans pro- 
vided only that children should pay respect to 
their father, the Divine law secures the honor of 
the mother also. H.——Our earthly relations 
are but a figure of our heavenly relations. The 
tenderness, the loving care, the joyful self- 
sacrifice of our earthly parents, are meant to 
assure us of and to aid us in believing in the ex- 
ceeding great love of our heavenly Father 
toward us. #. H. Bradby. 

By the forethought of the mother in the 
touching of this one’s disposition and that one’s 
disposition, first on this side and then on that, 
the wise administration of love in the household 
keeps everything moving harmoniously. There 
is an atmosphere thrown off from the mother’s 
heart which keeps the whole household in order, 
and all progresses regularly and happily. Anon. 
—Children, look into those eyes, listen to that 
dear voice, notice the feeling of even a single 
touch that is bestowed upon you by that gentle 
hand! Make much of it while you have that 
most precious of all gifts, a loving mother. 
Read the unfathomable love of those eyes, the 
deep anxiety of that tone and look, however 
slight your pain. In after life you may have 
friends, fond, dear, kind friends ; but never 
will you have again the inexpressible love and 
gentleness lavished upon you which none but a 
mother can bestow. Macaulay.tThere is an 
enduring tenderness in the love of a mother to a 
son that transcends all other affections of the 
heart. It is neither to be chilled by selfishness, 
nor daunted by danger, nor weakened by worth- 
lessness, nor stifled by ingratitude. She will 
sacrifice every comfort to his convenience ; she 
will surrender every pleasure to his enjoyment ; 
she will glory in his fame and exult in his pros- 
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perity ; and if misfortune overtake him, he will 
be the dearer to her from his misfortunes ; and 
if disgrace settle upon his name, she will still 
love and cherish him in spite of his disgrace ; 
and if all the world beside cast him off, she will 
be all the world to him. Washington Irving. 

10-19. Here Solomon gives another general 
rule to young people, in order to their finding 
out and keeping in the paths of wisdom, and 
that is, to take heed of the snare of bad com- 
pany. David’s Psalms begin with this caution, 
and so do Solomon’s Proverbs. How indus- 
trious wicked people are to seduce others into 
the paths of the destroyer! Sinners love com- 
pany in sin; the angels that fell were tempters 
almost as soon as they were sinners. They do 
not threaten or argue, but entice with flattery 
and fair speech ; with a bait they draw the un- 
wary young man to the hook. H.——Solomon 
admonishes the young to shun the temptations 
to robbery—the prevailing and besetting sin of 
frecbooting life. The tempter approaches with 
the suggestion, Let us get up an expedition for 
murder and plunder ; let us advance stealthily 
and fall suddenly upon some rich village or 
household ; let us swallow them up as the grave 
does, in a moment, remorselessly ; so shall we 
get stores of wealth without labor, and fill our 
houses with plunder. Thus, on the one side, are 
the temptations of gain without work or cost ; 
the social attractions of the secret fraternity and 
the love of bold adventure ; the sense of power 
also, and the charm of witnessing the surprise 
and panic of the defenceless ; but, on the other 
hand, Solomon admonishes his young friends 
that those feet run to evil and hasten to the shed- 
ding of blood'(v. 16) ; that their movements may 
be anticipated and balked by the wariness of 
those whom they would fain surprise and de- 
stroy (v. 17); that their onset may recoil, and 
so their lying in wait will be for their own, not 
others’ blood, and their “‘ lurking privily’’ will 
cost, not others’ lives, but their own. He then 
draws the broad conclusion—So it befalls every 
man who is greedy of gain, for such greed costs 
the life of those who thus grasp atit. This con- 
clusion justifies the remark that this form of sin 
may represent numerous other forms, any and 
every other form indeed in which the social ele- 

ment is strong and human selfishness riots reck- 
lessly upon other men’s interests and rights. 
Such bold, extreme wickedness reacts with fear- 
ful power. H. C. 

10. From broad general counsels the teacher 
passes to more specific warnings. The first great 
danger which besets the simple and the young 
is that of evil companionship. The only safety 
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is to be found in the power of saying ‘‘ No’’ to 
all such invitations, however enticing they may 
be. E.H. P.— Unless we have learned to say 
“ No,’’ we shall be miserable as well as weak. 
There is no real felicity for the men who have 
not learned to stand alone, if need be, and when 
those round them are all going in one direction 
to say : ‘‘I have neither part nor lot in the mat- 
ter..” We must resist if we are to obey. It 
is easy, but not blessed, to go with the stream, 
to be borne by circumstances, to share in the 
popular way of life. It is better to swim up 
stream, though much harder, than to let our- 
selves be lazily borne down it. Young men, if 
you want to be blessed, learn in time ‘‘ When 
sinners entice thee, consent thou not.’’ Unless 
your obedience is militant, it will be no obedi- 
ence at all. A. M.——It matters not to the cat- 
tle of the field what company they keep in graz- 
ing the meadow for a few short years ; but it 
matters much to thee what associates are permit- 
ted to affect thy character for time and for etcr- 
nity. Respect thyself, and so fear God that thou 
canst have no companions who do not also fear 
imi sD i 

11. Come with us. You know how 
many there are that say to you, sometimes by 
articulate words, and still more frequently by 
example, ‘‘ Come with us. Let’s have our fling. 
Time enough to be better when we get old. 
No harm in sowing our wild oats now. Ifa 
young man comes into the city and takes his 
place at desk or counter, and there forgets re- 
sistance, sturdy non-compliance and heroic dar- 
ing to be singular when evil tempts him, he is 
ruined body and soul. That is not exaggera- 
tion, as anybody who watches for a few years 
has sorrowful reason to know. I have seen 
many young men from the day that they en- 
tered their situations, fresh and buoyant, “ in- 
nocent of much transgression,’’ and “ simple 
concerning evil.’’ And I have watched them 
grow hard and reserved, gradually withdraw 
themselves from good and Christian influences, 
exchange their simplicity for knowledge which 
was bitter, sometimes become pale and haggard 
and old before their time—and then they have 
disappeared. ‘‘ Whereis he gone?” * Oh, he 
got into a bad set ; he has lost his situation, and 
is gone abroad.’’ And sometimes the answer 
is: ‘‘He went home ill, and he is dead.’’ The 
lesson that is read you by these sad careers cut 
so short is surely that one—‘“‘ Resist.” “‘ My ‘ 
son, if sinners entice thee, consent thou not.” 
A. M.—The defence prescribed is, “‘ Consent 
thou not.’ It isa blunt, peremptory command. 
Your method of defence must be different from 
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the adversary’s mode of attack. His strength! the invitation were restricted to few. But 


lies in making gradual approaches, yours in a 
resistance sudden, resolute, total. Arnot. 

17, 18. They are worse than the birds, and 
have not the sense which we sometimes perceive 
them to have ; for the fowler knows itis in vain 
to lay his snare in the sight of the bird, and there- 
fore he has arts to conceal it. But the sinner 
sees ruin at the end of his way ; the murderer, 
the thief, see the jail and the gallows before 
them—nay, their watchmen tell them they 
shall surely die, but it is to no purpose. H. 

19. Greedy of gain. The love of money 
is a root of ail evil. While many other sources 
of sin exist, there is no description of crime 
which this vice has not prompted men to com- 
mit. On no subject, perhaps, are the Scriptures 
more copious and minute than on the sin of 
covetousness. If a faithful portrait of its loath- 
some character can induce us to hate it; if a 
sight of the virtues which it has extinguished, 
the vices with which it is often associated, and 
the depraved characters in whom it has most 
flourished ; if the tenderest dissuasives from it, 
and the terrors of the Lord warning us against 
it; if Sinai and Calvary uniting and protesting 
against it—if all this combined can deter us from 
the sin of covetousness, then the Scriptures have 
omitted nothing which could save us from its 
guilty contamination. J. H. 

20, 21. Wisdom crieth aloud to all men. 
The allurements to evil in the world and the 
consequences of yielding to tempters, referred 
to in the preceding verses, naturally suggest the 
call and the attractions of a heavenly character. 
In this fine personification, so often and effec- 
tively employed throughout the Book of Prov- 
erbs, wisdom represents, primarily, supreme ex- 
cellence—that is, piety or godlikeness of heart 
and life ; and is opposed to folly, which stands 
for the extreme of impiety. Butas Christ is the 
only manifest embodiment of this exalted idea 
of wisdom, as His spirit perfectly harmonizes 
with this personified messenger of God to men, 
and his office-work both in word and deed cor- 
responds exactly with that indicated in this Di- 
vine message, so it is a natural and necessary 
conclusion that Christ Himself is represented 
here. And the New Testament by specific 
statements amply confirms this conclusion. 
Bearing in mind this reference to Christ in the 
personified wisdom of the proverbs, and notic- 
ing the interchangeable use of the abstract idea 
of piety or religion with the personal Christ, ob- 
serve, first, the openness and universality of this 
call to men. It is not uttered in secret, as if the 
speaker were ashamed of the message, or as if 








openly traversing every pathway of man, and 
persistently seeking out all classes, this herald 
of heaven is represented as crying aloud to the 
multitudes gathered in the gateways and other 
places of concourse, and to those abiding in 
their homes. B.—How much of Christ the 
writer of Proverbs descried we know not ; but 
the inspiring Spirit so guided him that he set 
forth an ideal of wisdom which cannot be satis- 
fied short of the doctrine of Christ—the personal 
Word, in whom “‘ are hid all treasurers of wis- 
dom and knowledge,” and whose Gospel of 
grace and truth, wherever received and obeyed, 
causes this saying to be fulfilled in His disciples 
—* Wisdom is justified of her children.”’ D. F. 

22. How long will ye? Inthevicious 
ways of the world it mercifully falleth out that 
it taketh some time and pains to undo ourselves. 
We fall not from virtue ina day. Bad disposi- 
tions require some time to grow into bad habits, 
bad habits must undermine good, and often-re- 
peated acts make us habitually evil ; so that by 
gradual deprivations, and while we are but 
staggeringly evil, we are not left without paren- 
theses of consideration, thoughtful rebukes, and 
merciful interventions, to recall us unto our- 
selves. For the wisdom of God hath meth- 
odized the course of things unto the best ad- 
vantage of goodness. Browne. 

22, 23. Three classes addressed, with expostu- 
lation, entreaty, and promise. The simple are 
those untaught and inexperienced who, because 
of natural infirmity and self-pleasing, are easily 
ensnared and led into evil by worldly tempters 
and enticements. But experience in transgres- 
sion transforms the simple into the scorner. This 
is a lower grade and more fixed condition in 
sin. It makes the man a despiser of truth, a 
scoffer at God and religion. In the third class 
scorning has deepened into hate of the truth and 
of God, and to hardened viciousness. Fools 
here mean men that openly defy God, and are 
self-abandoned to their lusts. In the first Psalm 
you will find the same three distinct classes. 
The same gradation of character is there further 
indicated by the several attitudes of walking, 
standing, and sitting ; thus intimating the more 
and more fixed condition of the maturing sin- 
ner. First comes expostulation with each class, 
based upon the increasing brevity of time and 
difficulty of changing the course of life. When 
life is so short and uncertain, and the work of 
return is daily more difficult, ow long will ye 
delay decisive action? Turn you now, and heed 
my reproof! The meaning is, Repent ye and 
become wise, docile, trustful. And, as every- 
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where in the Old Testament, so here we have 
mercy coupling promise with entreaty. The 
promise, too, is the same which we find alike in 
Old Testament and New—the promise of the 
Spirit and the Wordof God. This Divine agent 
and instrument, by which the simple, the scorner, 
and the defiantly impious alike are enabled to 
turn again unto God, is here pledged to ‘‘ whom- 
soever will.’’ B.——The words are specially 
pertinent considered as coming from the lips of 
our Divine Lord, “‘ Behold, I will pour out My 
Spirit unto [upon] you; I will make known 
My words unto you.’’ In the fulness of His 
love He promises to give not only good counsel, 
but (what is far more) the good influence of His 
own Spirit to impress His truth on human hearts 
and so change them from sin to holiness. 
H.C. 

24-31. Consequences of persistent refusal set 
forth with aoful vividness. “‘I have called,” 
says Christ, ‘“‘ have stretched forth My hands,” 
as one earnestly entreating ; but ye have re- 
fused, despised, rejected My counsels, entreaties, 
and promised mercies! There remains only 
warning, and this is uttered in terms that ought 
to stir thought in the most heedless, and awaken 
fearin the most hardened. ‘‘ I, even I, who have 
dealt with you so forbearingly and kindly, who 
have besought you so tenderly, and warned you 
so pityingly and faithfully, even I shall dea] with 
you as with enemies. As ye have laughed and 
mocked at truth and purity, at My character and 
commands, derided and despised My promises 
and warnings, so will I mock and have you in 
derision when your fear cometh as a destruc- 
tive tempest and your calamity advances as a 
sweeping whirlwind, when distress and anguish 
cometh upon you.’’ And, to intensify this 
fearful declaration, He foretells them of the 
change which shall then be wrought in their 
convictions and actions. They shall believe in 
Me then, and call earnestly upon Me. ButI will 
not answer, and they shall not find Me, however 
intense their desire and seeking. A pause seems 
to follow these vivid words of prophetic warn- 
ing. But those that are warned pass on unheed- 
ing out of reach of the kindly voice. Then 
speaks again the pitying Divine messenger of 
their hopeless estate (vs. 29-31). Because of this 
persistence in their own evil way in despite of 
such plain warning, they shall reap as they have 
sown ; misery for sin, remorse and despair for 
impenitence and hardness of heart. This is the 
terrible significance of eating and being surfeited 
with the fruit of their own devices and doings. 
And this passage, like its New Testament 
parallel (Gal. 6 : 7, 8), clearly shows that punish- 
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ment is directly the result of man’s own con- 
sciously responsible acting, a fact which gives it 
the sharpest sting. B. 

Here, in words of terrible truthfulness and 
figures of appalling force, we have the idea of 
retribution. The repetition and the accumula- 
tion of strong figures heightens the force of the 
passage. The words before us seem to exhaust 
their meaning in the awfully solemn assurance 
that God will never swerve from His course of 
righteous retribution, but will make the reck- 
less sinner’s doom inexorable and eternal. 
H. C.——The person represented as speaking 
these very solemn and terrible words is that same 
Wisdom which is represented in the verses be- 
fore the text as making most gracious offers to 
all who will hear her voice. The love of Christ 
only measures the wrath of God against those 
who neglect it. As the blood of Christ saves, 
so the blood of Christ condemns. Bishop H. 
Goodwin. 

God is long-suffering and of great pity. 
gives a thousand chances. 
again. 


He 
He calls and calls 
He reproves gently. He rebukes 
sternly. He chastens tenderly. He smites 
severely. Every sinful career is marked by 
such gradations of discipline. At last the cup 
is full. Long trifled with, ‘‘God is not 
mocked ;’? and he who would not have Him 
for his Father must at last know Him as his 
Judge. C. J. V.imMercy, with her weeping 
eyes (for she hath wept for sinners), when she 
finds they will not repent, looks more terribly 
stern in her loveliness than Justice in all his 
majesty ; she drops the white flag from her 
hand, and saith, ‘‘ No; I called, and they re- 
fuscd ; I stretched out my hand, and no man re- 
garded ; let them die, let them die ;’’ and that 
terrible word from the lip of Mercy’s self is 
harsher thunder than the very damnation of 
Justice. Oh, yes, the goodness of God demands 
that men should perish if they will sin. Spur- 
goon. 

26. Hven Tisemphatic—J, who have warned 
you so often, so tenderly, and so earnestly—even 
ZI shall henceforth treat you as enemies, who 
deserve contempt. Laughing at and mocking 
are expressions of the highest and most contempt- 
uous indignation. Compare Psalms 2: 5, 
where, as applicable to God, this same bold 
language is employed. M. S.——If God is in- 
finitely good and holy, andif He knows the full 
misery that sin has brought into His creation, 
with what other sentiment can He regard sin 
but with that of hatred and indignation? God 
must look upon sin with displeasure, and He 
must act upon that displeasure. Evil must ex- 
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cite displeasure in one that is perfectly good ; 
and in the moral Governor of the universe such 
displeasure cannot be quiescent and impotent, it 
must be active and effective. Reason teaches 
us so, and revelation sanctions, enlarges, and 
enforces the lesson. A. C. H. 

Guilt is not misfortune ; it is not imbecility ; 
itis not disease ; it is not want of moral bal- 
ance; it is not inherited depravity—it is gudit, 
pure and simple. Any trial consistent with a 
man’s moral freedom, so far as we know, is a 
fair trial. If a man has more than that it is 
more than justice, it is grace. Up to the full 
extent of conscious wrong a man is damnable. 
The soul that sinneth, 7¢ shall die. This is jus- 
tice. It is not justice with a reservation ; it is 
justice full and absolute. Being just, it is Di- 
vine and glorious. Yet this is the retributive 
idea in God’s government. If it is not right, 
nothing is right. If it is not a fit theme of ex- 
ulting song, the universe does not contain such 
in all its history. Under a moral government 
if guilt cannot be quelled by means of moral 
suasion and its equivalents nothing can reach it 
but retribution. Man’s own will has the de- 
cision initself. If he will not be saved, he can- 
not be. Nothing is left but retributive devices. 
And of these the chief and most appalling is to 
leave guilt to itself. Give it a place where it 
may be let alone, to act out its own wretched 
nature, and leaveitthere. But guilt left to itself 


is hell. Milton’s Satan felt the ghastly reality 
—‘‘ Myself am hell!’ This is the second 
death. A. P. 


27. When fear cometh, ... when 
distress and anguish come. No man 
knows how soon God may let loose the torment- 
ing power of sin upon his conscience ; how soon 
He may set fire to all that fuel that lies dormant 
and treasured up in his sinful breast. Upon 
which account the present quiet of his condition 
is so far-from ministering any just cause of sat- 
isfaction to him, that he has reason to beg upon 
his knees that God would alter the method of 
His proceeding, and rather compound and strike 
him with some present horror for sin than sink 
him under the unsupportable weight of an 
eternal damnation. South. 

30. Despised myreproof. Men donot 
in terms deny God’s existence, but make light 
of Him ; never read His Word with any serious- 
ness ; never pray unless they are ill or afraid ; 
count church service and instruction a weari- 
ness. Allah has far more reverence from the 
Moslem than the great God of heaven and earth 
obtains from multitudes who pass as Christians. 
They live as if He had no right to command 
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them, and no power to judge them. They lift 
their own will and pleasure to the throne, and 
despise the Lord of hosts. D. F.—Back of 
this rejection lies an intense ‘devotion to present 
indulgences ; a latent and incorrect conviction 
that the love and service of Christ bereave the 
present of much that is of solid worth ; the de- 
termined suppression of serious thought; a 
haughtiness of intellectual conceit that is ever 
the patron of error ; the studied cultivation of 
stoicism and insensibility to the Gospel, and soul 
restiveness under moral restraints. Leech. 

31. The truit of their own way. 
The Bible meaning of a curse is simply the nat- 
ural consequence of men’sown ill actions. For 
even in this life the door of mercy may be shut, 
and we may cry in vain for mercy when it is the 
time for justice. This is not merely a doctrine ; 
it is acommon, patent fact. Mendo wrong and 
escape again and again the just punishment of 
their deeds ; but how often there are cases in 
which a man does not escape, when he is filled 
with the fruit of his own devices, and left to the 
miserye which he has earned. Terrible and 
heart-searching for the wrong-doer is the 
message, God does not curse thee ; thou hast 
cursed thyself. God will not go out of His 
way to punish thee ; thou hast gone out of His 
way, and thereby thou art punishing thyself. 
God does not break His laws to punish sins. 
The laws themselves punish ;. every fresh 
wrong deed, and wrong thought, and wrong de- 
sire of thine sets thee more and more out of 
tune with those immutable and eternal laws of 
the moral universe which have their root in the 
absolute and necessary character of God Him- 
self. The wheels move on, but the workman 
who should have worked with them is entangled 
among them. He is out of his place, and slowly, 
but irresistibly, they are grinding him to pow- 
der. Kingsley. 

Filled with their own devices. 


| Suppose a man with his memory of all his past 


life perfect, and his conscience stimulated to 
greater sensitiveness and clearer judgment, and 
all opportunities ended of gratifying tastes and 
appetites whose food is in this world, while yet 
the soul has become dependent on them for ease 
and comfort. What more is needed to make a 
hell? And the supposition is but the statement 
of a fact. We seem to forget much, but when 
the waters are drained off all the lost things will 
be found at the bottom. Conscience dulled and 
sophisticated here. But the icy cold of death 
will wake it up, and the new position will give 
new insight into the true character of our 
actions. There is nothing improbable in sup- 
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posing that inclinations and tastes which have 
been nourished for a lifetime may survive the 
possibility of indulging them in another life, as 
they often do in this ; and what can be worse 
than such a thirst for one drop of water, which 
never .can be tasted more. These things are cer- 
tain, and no more is needed to make sin pro- 
duce, by necessary consequences, misery and 
ruin; while similarly, goodness brings joy, 
peace, and blessing. A. M. 

Is it not an ever-terrible truth that men are 
building up their destiny by the actions and 
habits of their lives? ‘‘Sow an act, reap a 
habit ; sow a habit, reap a character ; sow a 
character, reap a destiny.’’ The righteous be- 
eome righteous, the godly become godly ; so 
slowly but surely may the power of being 
masters of our fate pass out of our hands. JB. 
Carpenter.—By many a small sin, by innumer- 
able minute tamperings with conscience, by a 
thousand insignificant sacrifices of principle to 
passion, of duty to inclination, by multiplicity 
of little fits of anger and unnoted acts of sensual 
indulgence—it has been by a long series and 
succession of such experiences as these that 
many a man’s moral being has been fashioned 
into the shape it wears. To the call of duty, 
the voice of religion, the first announcement of 
the solemn truths of death and judgment and 
retribution, the mind even in its natural and un- 
renewed state can never be altogether insensi- 
ble; but, if unregarded, the impression soon 
fades, and the solemn sounds grow fainter and 
fainter to the ear. By every act of disobedi- 
ence to its dictates we sin away something of 
the sensitiveness of conscience ; and it is quite 
possible for the process of disobedience to go on 
until even from the grossest sins all the first 
recoil of dislike is gone, and to the voice of 
warning and instruction there rises not the 
faintest echo of compunction in the soul. No 
matter how rapid its fatal descent, no warning 
voice can retard it now ; no matter how terrible 
the ruin before it, no danger can startle it now. 
‘“‘The light that was in it’’ has become “ dark- 
ness, and how great is that darkness !’’ Caird. 

$2, In this profoundly instructive and warn- 
ing passage it is the backsliding, the mere turn- 
ing away of the soul from invitations, admoni- 
tions, opportunities of salvation that shall ac- 
complish the destruction otherwise not accom- 
plished, and shall be the very heart and seal of 
desolation to the lost soul, otherwise saved. 
Every gracious opportunity is God’s merciful 
call, every day of time, and of light from the 
cross, is a new emphatic gesture of God’s out- 
stretched hand ; and when all these oft-repeated 
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and compassionate efforts of Divine love disre- 
garded come up for review, with the cost at 
which every one of them was exercised, and the 
manner in which they were all treated, then will 
the sight and sense of these things alone, were 
there nothing else of judgment, be a calamity 
like a whirlwind (v. 27), taking away the soul. 
G. B. C. 

Men tell us that if future punishment be pro- 
vided it will be disciplinary, corrective, and re- 
fining, and hence limited in its continuance. 
But the Scriptures map no such path from 
perdition to the skies. No inspired ray falls 
along any such conjectural route from hell to 
heaven. Apostate angels have been in exile 
from God for ages, and to them the bottomless 
pit has not proven a school of virtue or a place 
to acquire holy habits. Meetness for heaven is 
secured by the ‘‘ renewing of the Holy Ghost,”’ 
and not by personal expiation for sin. The re- 
deemed in heaven ascribe their redemption to 
the blood of Jesus, and not to the efficacy of 
limited penal misery. Inspiration never sug- 
gests that the means of salvation, rejected in 
probation, are afforded to the tenants of the 
world of woe. The Scriptures portray future 
punishment as destructive and perpetual, but 
never hint that it is corrective and limited. 
Leech 

33. Lastly comes, to crown all, the promises 
of reward to the obedient. The second clause 
explains the first. Dwelling in confidence means 
that he will have no reason to apprehend evil, 
and therefore will not anticipate it. M. S.— 
He shall not only be safe from evil, but quiet 
from the fear of it. Though the earth be re- 
moved, yet shall not they fear. Would we be safe 
from evil and quiet from the fear of it? Let 
religion always rule us and the Word of God be 
our counsellor. That is the way to dwell safely 
in this world, and to be quiet from the fear of 
evil in the other world. H. 

32, 33. The effects of simple unheeding and 
heeding the voice of wisdom. The mere silent, 
even respectful turning away from the proffered 
counsel and call of God shall ultimately lead to 
the ruin of the as yet unhardened soul ; while 
the slothful quietude (of “‘ prosperity’), the mere 
inaction of those advanced in sin, shall insure 
their destruction. But, on the other hand, we 
read a crowning promise to every one that sim- 
ply, frankly, and trustingly heedeth. Safely, 
confidently such an one shall dwell ; tranquilly, 
without a fear of evil, he shall abide. What 
more can be asked in this world than to de safe 
from real evil. and quiet from fear of it? Yet 
this is the clear, sure, Divine assurance to every 
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one that heeds Christ’s call, that accepts His 
promise and His rule! Only in fuller, richer, 
and more exquisitely tender form is this gladden- 
ing assurance repeated and confirmed by the 
incomparable utterance of Revelation : Behold, 
I stand at the door and knock: «wf any man 
hear My voice andopen the door, I witli come in 
tohim, and sup with him, and he with Me! 





Two suggested thoughts may be usefully added: 
1. The same essential truths are found in every 
part of the Bible. Here, in the Proverbs, we 
have the New Testament Gospel; the same 
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merciful invitation, promise, and warning ; the 
same probation, closing with a final retributive 
award. <A fitting parallel we find in 2 Cor. 
6:1, 2. 2. So also we read, in the characters 
and courses of action delineated in the far time 
of Solomon, an identical picture of worldly life 
to-day. And although the hundred generations 
since have each passed through a like experience, 
the strange fact is still to be noted that inex- 
perienced youth will still credit every tempter’s 
voice rather than believe and act wisely upon 
the counsel of those who have had experience 
of temptation and a gracious Divine deliver- 
ance. B 
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1 My son, if thou wilt receive my words, 
And lay up my commandments with thee ; 
2 So that thou incline thine ear unto wisdom, 
And apply thine heart to understanding ; 
3 Yea, if thou cry after discernment, 
And lift up thy voice for understanding ; 
4 If thou seek her as silver, 
And search for her as for hid treasures ; 
5 Then shalt thou understand the fear of the 
Lorp, 
And find the knowledge of God. 
6 For the Lorp giveth wisdom ; 
Out of his mouth cometh knowledge and 
understanding : 
% He layeth up sound wisdom for the upright, 
He is a shield to them that walk in integrity ; 
8 That he may guard the paths of judgment, 
And preserve the way of his saints. 
9 Then shalt thou understand righteousness 
and judgment, 
And equity, yea, every good path. 
10 For wisdom shall enter into thine heart, 
And knowledge shall be pleasant unto thy 
soul ; 
11 Discretion shall watch over thee, 
Understanding shall keep thee : 


1. To receive is the first thing ina sincere dis- 
ciple. To lay up or carefully keep shows the 
value put upon the instruction. M. 8. 

%. Earthly wisdom is gained by study; 
heavenly wisdom by prayer. Study may form 
a biblical scholar ; prayer puts the heart under 
a heavenly pupilage, and therefore forms the 
wise and spiritual Christian. But prayer must 


12 To deliver thee from the way of evil, 
From the men that speak froward things ; 
13 Who forsake the paths of uprightness, 
To walk in the ways of darkness ; 
14 Who rejoice to do evil, 
And delight in the frowardness of evil ; 
15 Who are crooked in their ways, 
And perverse in their paths : 
16 To deliver thee from the strange woman, 
Even from the stranger which flattereth with 
her words ; 
17 Which forsaketh the friend of her youth, 
And forgetteth the covenant of her God : 
18 For her house inclineth unto death, 
And her paths unto the dead : 
19 None that go unto her return again, 
Neither do they attain unto the paths of 
life : 
20 That thou mayest walk in the way of good 
men, 
And keep the paths of the righteous. 
21 For the upright shall dwell in the land, 
And the perfect shall remain in it. 
22 But the wicked shall be cut off from the land, 
And they that deal treacherously shall be 
rooted out of it. 


not stand in the stead of diligence. . Let it rather 
give life and energy to it. Bridges.—This is 
the secret of life—to believe that God is your 
Father, schooling and training you from your 
cradle to your grave ; and then to please Him 
and obey Him in all things, lifting up daily your 
hands and thankful heart, entreating Him to 
purge the eyes of your soul and give you the 
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true wisdom, which is to see all things as they 
really are and as God Himself sees them. If 
you do that, you may believe that God will teach 
you more and more how to do, in all the affairs 
of life, that which is right in His sight, and, 
therefore, good for you. Kingsley. 

4, Search as for hidden treasure. Observe the 
expression ; you know jewels do not lie upon 
the surface of the ground, but they are hid in 
the receptacles of the earth, you must dig for 
them before you can enjoy them. Now you 
must search for the truth of God as for hid 
treasure. -Anon.——Texts from the inexhaust- 
ible mine of truth remind us of those singular 
formations which often occur in rocks, called 
drusic cavities. You pick upa rough, ordinary- 
looking stone of somewhat round shape ; there 
is nothing specially attractive or interesting 
about it. You splitit open with a hammer, and 
what a marvellous sight is displayed! The 
commonplace boulder is a hollow sphere, lined 
with the most beautiful crystals, amethysts pur- 
ple with a dawn that never was on land or sea. 
Macmillan. 

Wisdom is spoken of as a thing that must be 
labored for ; the search is to be the very busi- 
ness of man’s life ; there isno point more clearly 


laid down, none more insisted on than the 


necessity of exertion in the pursuit of wisdom. 
There are lessons enough in the Book of God 
for every day of the longest life. Bishop Good- 
win.——The general character of Holy Scripture 
evinces the necessity of thought and meditation, 
if we would use it aright ; and also shows that 
such right use of it must involve effort and exer- 
tion. HK. M. G. 

Of all books in the world, the Bible is one 
which will not yield up its riches and its sweet- 
ness except to the diligent and faithful and 
earnest student. All great works demand long 
and patient and persevering study. The lesser 
mind cannot expect to grasp at once the pur- 
pose of the greater. Perowne.—Let no man, 
upon a weak conceit of sobriety or an ill- 
applied moderation, think or maintain that a 
man can search too far, or be too well studied 
in the book of God’s Word, or in the book of 
God’s works; divinity or philosophy; but 
rather let men endeavor an endless progress or 
proficience in both ; only let men beware that 
they apply both to charity, and not to swelling ; 
to use and not to ostentation ; and again, that 
they do not unwisely mingle or confound these 
learnings together. acon. 

I am not half so much afraid that intellectual 
doubts and the formulated, conscious disbelief 
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as I am afraid of the unconscious drift sweeping 
them away before they know. The writer of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews has a solemn figure 
in regard of this matter. He says: ‘“ Let us 
take the more earnest heed to the things which 
we have heard, lest at any time we should drift 


past them.’’ And that is exactly what befalls 


| 


Christian men and women who do not contin- 
ually renew their familiarity with God’s Word 
and the Gospel to which they trust. Before 
they know where they are, the silent-flowing, 
swift stream has swept them down, and the 
truths to which they fancied they were anchored 
are almost invisible on the far horizon. For one 
man who loses his Christianity by yielding to 
the arguments of the other side there are ten 
who lose it by evaporation. ‘‘ As Thy servant 
was busy here and there,’’ was the lame excuse 
of the man in the Old Testament for letting his 
prisoner run away, “‘ he was gone !’’ And God 
knows how he has gone and where he went. 
A. M. 

1-5. If thou receive ... cry after 
-..- seek... search for. If God has 
given men such evidence that a fair, and full, 
and perfectly candid examination is all that is 
needed to necessitate belief, then, if men do not 
believe, it will be in this very law that we shall 
find the ground of their condemnation. The 


| difficulty will not lie in their mental constitution 


/as related to evidence, nor in the want of evi- 





dence, but in that moral condition, that state of 


| the heart, or the will, which prevented a proper 


_ examination. 
| ‘*no possible reason to be given why we may 





of this generation will affect Christian people, | 


““There seems,’’ says Butler, 


not be in a state of moral probation with regard 
to the exercise of our understanding upon the 
subject of religion, as weare with regard to our 
behavior in common affairs. The former is a 
thing as much within our power and choice as 
the latter.’’ M. H.mHuman consciousness, the 
judgment of mankind, and God, in all we know 
of Him, hold man responsible for his belief. 
Every man has within him an indestructible 
conviction of possessing a power over his opin- 
ions, and a sense of responsibility in reference 
to his beliefs. All men avow a readiness to 
change their opinions whenever they are fur- 
nished with a sufficient reason for so doing, and 
this avowal clearly implies the conviction on 
their part of a power in them to doso. Asa 
matter of fact, all men are very sensitive about 
the light in which their opinions are regarded 
by others. They are ever ready to show dissat- 
isfaction when charged with holding unworthy 
and erroneous opinions, and are prone to resent 
all such charges. And why, if men are not 
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conscious of possessing a power over their be- 
liefs? Cooper. 

5. The fear of Jehovah is the usual Hebrew 
designation of true piety ; not fear in the sense 
of terror, but in that of reverence. The fear of 
Jehovah is a treasure (Is. 88:6); it is alsoa 
refuge in times of danger and trouble (Prov. 
14 : 26; compare also Psalms 19 : 10 ; 115 : 11). 
All true wisdom leads to a knowledge of God. 
M. S. No seeking for other forms of good 
is sure of being successful, but such seeking 
for heavenly wisdom — the greatest and best 
good men ever can seek—never yet failed to 
bring the good sought, and never can. So seek- 
ing “thou shalt understand the fear of the Lord 
and find the knowledge of God.’’ H. C. 

There is one department of knowledge which, 
like anample palace, contains within itself man- 
sions for every other knowledge ; which deep- 
ens and extends the interest of every other, gives 
it new charms and additional purpose—the study 
of which, rightly and liberally pursued, is be- 
yond any other entertaining, beyond all others 
tends at once to tranquillize and enliven, to keep 
the mind elevated and steadfast, the heart hum- 
ble and tender ; it is bibléeal theology, the phi- 
losophy of religion, and the religion of philoso- 
phy. Shedd.—All saving knowledge, includ- 
ing a practice answerable to that knowledge, a 
uniform, persevering obedience to the com- 
mands of God, is founded in humble and devout 
reverence toward God, in the tender fear of dis- 
pleasing Him, and the readiness to receive, em- 
brace, and lay up in an honest heart His Word 
and His grace whenever it shall be revealed and 
afforded to us. Hammond.——‘‘ The fear of 
the Lord’’ is almost everywhere in Scripture 
put for the whole duty of man, for godliness in 
general ; and the reason is that the true fear of 
God always qualifies and tempers the mind so 
that a man dares not do otherwise than please 
and obey God to the utmost of his knowledge 
and power. Bishop Beveridge. 

Wisdom is the knowledge of Divine things, not 
as mere objects of thought or of theoretical 
knowledge, but through an inward perception, 
in which the heart goes along with the reason, 
making the knowledge at once spiritual and 
practical. This is always presented in the Scrip- 
tures as wisdom initshighestform. ‘‘ The fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom,”’ is 
one of the most frequent proverbs of the Old 
Testament. And we read, ‘‘ the fear of the 
Lord is the instruction of wisdom’’—7,e., devout 
obedience to God conducts the soul to the high- 
est wisdom ; the obedience of the heart disci- 
plines the mind in heavenly knowledge, upon 
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the principle stated by Christ: “If any man 
will do His will, he shall know of the doctrine.” 
In the New Testament this same wisdom is set 
forth as the completest form of knowledge. 
Bf eb 

6. The ground of the preceding assurance is 
here given. The connection is thus : “‘ Wonder 
not at the promises made, for Jehovah gives 
wisdom, and from His mouth cometh knowl- 
edge.” What His mouth utters—viz., His 
words, are the sources of all true wisdom. 
M. S.—God desires nothing so much as that 
His intelligent and moral creatures should ask 
and receive, and so become His trustful, dutiful, 
and grateful children. Therefore if any man 
consciously lacks wisdom, let him ask of God, 
who gives to all men liberally and upbraids not, 
and zt shall be given him. Following the course 
of thought in our text, we shall see that this 
must be true of wisdom in the sense of this 
passage—viz., true piety, ‘‘the fear of the 
Lord.”’ Knowing God, as thought of here, is 
that practical and experimental knowledge by 
which a lost sinner returns penitently from his 
wanderings and waywardness ; finds God ready 
to forgive and plenteous in mercy, and comes 
to know Him as an object of love and trust. 
H. C.—We praise the truth, but forget that 
“the truth without the search for truth is only 
half the truth.”’ It is not truth in the abstract 
which is mighty, but the personality which is 
an embodiment of the truth. Not in professed 
belief but in real believers is the power of the 
Church. He who is the truth is also the way 
and the life. Stuckenberg. 

7-9. The righteous, who seek and find wis- 
dom in the sense of piety toward God and up- 
rightness toward man, are saved of God, shielded 
from the moral perils of this sinning world, for 
God is their buckler ; He keeps their upright 
paths under His guardian care and (v. 9) gives 
them understanding in all righteous and good 
ways. To walk uprightly is of course to walk 
securely. H. C.——If we depend upon God 
and seek to Him for wisdom, He will uphold 
us in our integrity, will enable us to keep the 
paths of judgment, uowever we may be tempted 
to turn aside out of them ; for He preserves the 
way of His saints, that it be not perverted, and 
so preserves them in it safe and: blameless to 
His heavenly kingdom. The assurances God 
has given us of His grace, if duly improved, 
will excite and quicken our endeavors in doing 
our duty. Work out your salvation, for God 
worksin you. H. 

9, Path or track here signifies manner of life, 
pursuit, and so the meaning is, ‘“‘ Every pursuit 
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fn which good may be found.”” M.S.——The | there moulded and coined into justice, right- 


essence of Christian conduct is to rise beyond 
the schoolmastership of rules and commandments 
into the eager fulfilment of principles and pre- 
cepts where duty is swallowed up in an under- 
standing choice and all-embracing love. Cadle. 
Set ever before you, even in temporal mat- 
ters, the grand spiritual object, and you will be 
led onward and upward, your course will be a 
progress and its goal success. Our Lord does not 
sever the sacred from the secular, but bids us 
sanctify the secular until that which is secondary 
and subordinate is wholly dominated by that 
which is spiritual. ‘‘ Godliness is profitable 
unto all things, having promise of the life that 
now is, and of that which is to come.’’ But he 
bids us subordinate every desire to the one aim 
of seeking the kingdom of God and His right- 
eousness. JZ. F. Fotheringham. 

We must first, last, and always make our 
study of the Bible a search for absolute truth 
back of all assertion ; for absolute right back 
of all will and authority ; for absolute duty 
back of all exigency or commandment, and of 
supreme, spontaneous goodness back of and 
above all question of duty. Our Bible study 
should not always beashort search ; but always 
it should be a search for the shortest, simplest 
way to our best possible understanding and 
practical acceptance of these things. Not be 
strong in the Bible, but ‘‘be strong in the 
Lord.”? Cable. ——The safe man is who walks 
in the path of duty, the strong man is he who 
clothes himself with the strength of principle. 
The grandest characters have an affinity for 
right and truth. They succeed because they 
depend upon something stronger than any mere 
device of the intellect or any expedient suggested 
by the exigencies of a moment. They may 
suffer temporary defeat, but they follow the 
guiding light of principle with a faith which is 
wisdom. There isalways more or less sophistry 
in temptations to self-indulgence, and the 
brighter the intellect the more ingeniously will 
it plead the cause of error. What we call the 
faculty of judgment is at its Lest simply a clear 
vision of the eternal veracities which persist 
through all history and finally crush all oppo- 
sition because they are fundamental and fixed 
‘necessities. Anon. 

10. Wisdom shall enter into thine 
heart. Truth itself, God’s pure, eternal truth, 
simply discovered, observed, and emotionally 
reverenced, is but treasure still buried. “ The 
kingdom of God cometh not by (mere admiring) 
observation’”’—of it. Only as truth melts into 
our hearts, our lives, our daily conduct, and is 








eousness, holiness, and universal love, do its 
latent powers become actual values. Cable. —— 
Only what is really believed is truly faith. 
Scripture cannot contain the faith of the be- 
liever, no more than the Church contains it ; 
but Scripture is the source and nourishment of 
his faith ; what is figuratively called objective 
faith is to be made literal subjective faith. 
The Christian consciousness is to grow by the 
appropriation of Scripture truth. One can be- 
lieve the Bible only so far as he has personally 
appropriated the Bible. There is truth above us 
which is our master; there is a law over us 
which we are to obey ; but that truth and that 
law are also to bein us, so that they become our 
truth and our law. Christian truth and Chris- 
tian faith exist only for him to whom they 
have become a personal possession and a living 
power. Stuckenberg. 

Knowledge shall be pleasant, The 
man who walks with God cannot possibly be a 
man of contracted, paltry views ; there is that 
in Divine truth, there is that in the spirit and 
habit of devotion, there is that in intercourse 
with God which must expand the mind. The 
man of religion can enjoy every other form of 
truth and knowledge in common with the man 
of the world : he can traverse the pages of his- 
tory, he can enter into all the sciences and phi- 
losophy, he can appreciate the productions of 
the poet, he can (like other men) transact the 
common, commercial business of life, he can 
comprehend with others the principles of politi- 
cal economy and legislative jurisprudence, he 
can go in intellectual attainment all the lengths 
of the men of this world, and when he comes to 
the termination of all that earth can teach and 
earth can give, God opens the treasures of re- 
ligion and the boundless prospect of an eternal 
life. E. M.——No pleasure is comparable to 
standing upon the vantage ground of truth—a 
hill not to be commanded, and where the air is 
always clear and serene—to see the errors and 
wanderings and mists and tempests in the vale 
below, so always that this prospect be with pity 
and not with swelling or pride. Bacon.. 

It should not surprise us when men of acute 
and powerful understandings more or less reject 
the Gospel, for this reason that the Christian 
revelation addresses itself to our hearts, to our 
love of truth and goodness, our fear of sinning, 
and our desire to gain God’s favor ; and quick- 
ness, sagacity, depth of thought, strength of 
mind, power of comprehension, perception of 
the beautiful, power of language, and the like, 
though they are excellent gifts, are clearly quite 
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of a different kind from these excellencies—a 
man may ‘have the one without having the 
other. Powers of mind and religious principles 
and feelings are distinct gifts; and as all the 
highest spiritual excellence, humility, firmness, 
patience, would never enable a man to read an 
unknown tongue, or to enter into the depths of 
science, so all the most brilliant mental endow- 
ments, wit, or imagination, or penetration, or 
depth will never of themselves make us wise in 
religion. Wewman.—We can reach out after 
the highest activities, aims, and attainments 
only by devoting our lives to securing redemp- 
tion and giving redemption to men. With this 
as our dominant idea reform moves on, progress 
hastens, true culture advances apace, and 
wealth, position, culture, which when made the 
ends of life bring us only wreck and wretched- 
ness, become the sanctified means for the attain- 
ment of granderends in the larger manhood and 
the Divine glory. Seeking to have in us this 
mind that was in Christ Jesus we find Christ- 
likeness, and with it but without the seeking 
find true perfection and blessedness—we reach 
a life that is Christ-crowned, because Christ 
originated and governed by the true Christian 
philosophy, which is the only natural philoso- 
phy of the moral universe. D.S. G. 

11, Discretion. There are many more 
shining qualities in the mind of man, but none 
so useful as discretion. This, indeed, gives 
value to all the rest, sets them at work in their 
proper times and places, and turns them to the 
advantage of the person possessed of them. 
Without it learning is pedantry and wit imper- 
tinence ; and even virtue itself looks like weak- 
ness, wanting discretion. Addison.—Knowl- 
edge hath two pillars, learning and discretion ; 
the greatest scholar without his two eyes of dis- 
cretion and honesty is like blind Samson— 
apt to no good, able to much mischief. 7. 
Adams.— Discretion does not only show itself 
in words, but in all the circumstances of action, 
and is like an under-agent of providence to 
guide and direct us in the ordinary concerns of 
life. Steele. 

13.. While some among mankind are acting 
as if right and wrong, life and soul and God, are 
dread realities, others cleave to the dust like the 
serpent’s brood ; while some devote their lives 
to the attainment of virtue, the improvement of 
character, the preparation for death, others eat, 
drink, live, think, wish as if the earth enclosed 
and satisfied man. What a difference of char- 
acter and of main purpose, what a difference 
of thoughts reigning in the intellect and over 
the heart! Could two worlds of material sub- 
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stance made by the hand of God differ so 
widely ? If the unbelievers are enlightened, 
the others are benighted; if the world of 
spiritual minds are in the light, the other world 
is blind and in darkness, ‘‘ and in love with 
darkness.’’ T. D. W. 

14, Frowardness of evil. “ Fro- 
ward” is fromward. And so man is not so 
much a wanderer as one who deliberately sets 
his face in the wrong direction ; he is not so 
much unstable as perverse. He likes to gaze 
on forbidden sights, he lurks where he may 
hear unrighteous words, and lingers in the at- 
mosphere of unholy thoughts. S. 8. T. 

16-22. The discourse takes a new direction. 
The blessings of wisdom and knowledge, of 
guidance and protection, have already been set 
before those addressed, and also deliverance 
from evil. But there is one special evil that has 
not yet been brought particularly into view in 
this address. It is that of zncontinence. True 
wisdom will be certain to deliver those who pos- 
sess it from all defiling and destructive inter- 
course with the unchaste. This constitutes the 
closing theme of warning, and the writer is so 
much in earnest that he exhibits more than 
usual fervor and more of poetic energy. 

17. The covenant of her God shows that in 
the ceremony of marriage at that time appeal 
was made to God, who was called to witness the 
vows and promises made. The adulterous 
woman (and such is the one meant here) breaks 
these vows, orthiscovenant. She has a double 
load of guilt, that which respects her husband 
and that which has respect to God. M. S.—— 
There is aseason when youth becomes indepen- 
dent and intolerant of control, when gentle guid- 
ance is mistaken for love of interference and of 
power, when the youth and the maiden think 
scorn to follow the ways and maxims of the 
parent, the friend, the teacher, and take pride 
in forming a code and gathering maxims of their 
own ; inspeaking their own words and walking 
after the light of their own eyes. These are 
critical days in every man’s life—days which 
determine whether he is to be a pilgrim to 
the light, or to drop down into the darkness 
—days when he is made or marred. forever. 
Alford. : 

18. Sentiment : ‘‘ Her habitation will sink 
into certain destruction and ruin.’’ There is 
plainly a reference to the earth as swallowing up 
Korah and his company ; this is, therefore, a 
loud note of warning to the imprudent and un- 
suspecting youth, who may be enticed by the 
adulteress. It is still more fully developed in 
the next verse. M. 8S.“ Inclineth”’ falls far 
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short of giving the full sense of the Hebrew, 
for the meaning is not merely that her house is 
an inclined plane verging down toward death 
and hell, but that both herself and her house 
sink down bodily, asit were, into the open jaws 
of hell. Asin the case of Korah and his troop 
(Num. 16 : 80-34), so underneath her house and 
all her adulterous household the earth opens and 
swallows them up alive, and down they sink to 
the realms of the lost! Of all who go into her 
house for such guilty purposes, none ever return 
again ; the steps of no one ever again take hold 
of the paths of life! Alas! what a record is 
this! Oh, might this awful truth be made to 
blaze out in glaring light athwart the doorway 
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of every such house of infamy and crime! No 
return from these foul precincts to the paths of 
purity and life! This house sinks down, carry- 
ing all its guilty ones to the realms of the dead 
—to the depths of hell! 

22. It was the more in point to speak of 
adulterers as soon perishing from the land of 
Canaan because by the Mosaic law their crime 
was punishable with death. (See Deut. 22 : 22. 
24.) Civillaw may be less stern in our times, but 
the laws of life, engrafted into every human 
body, bring down a swift and terrible retribu, 
tion upon this form of sin. Of all sinners on 
the earth it is most true of these that they do 
not live out half their days. H.C 
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1 My son, forget not my law ; 
But let thine heart keep my commandments : 
2 For length of days, and years of life, 
And peace, shall they add to thee. 
3 Let not mercy [or, kindness] and truth for- 
sake thee : 
Bind them about thy neck ; 
Write them upon the table of thine heart : 
4 So shalt thou find favour and good under- 
standing 
In the sight of God and man. 
5 Trust in the Lorp with all thine heart, 
And lean not upon thine own understanding : 
6 In all thy ways acknowledge him, 
And he shall direct [or, make plain] thy 
paths. 
Y Be not wise in thine own eyes ; 
Fear the Lorp, and depart from evil : 
8 It shall be health to thy navel, 
And marrow [or, refreshing] to thy bones. 
9 Honour the Lorp with thy substance, 
And with the firstfruits of all thine increase : 
10 So shall thy barns be filled with plenty, 
And thy fats shall overflow with new wine. 


‘41 My son, despise not the chastening of the 

Lorp ; 

Neither be weary of his reproof : 

12 For whom the Lorp loveth he reproveth ; 

Even as a father the son in whom he de- 

lighteth. 
13 Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, 
And the man that getteth understanding. 


14 For the merchandise of it is better than the 
merchandise of silver, 
And the gain thereof than fine gold. 
15 She is more precious than rubies : 
And none of the things thou canst desire are 
to be compared unto her. 
16 Length of days is in her right hand ; 
In her left hand are riches and honour. 
17 Her ways are ways of pleasantness, 
And all her paths are peace. 
18 She is a tree of life to them that lay hold 
upon her : 
And happy is every one that retaineth her. 
19 The Lorp by wisdom founded the earth ; 
By understanding he established the heavens. 
20 By his knowledge the depths were broken 
up, 
And the skies drop down the dew. 


21 My son, let not them depart from thine eyes ; 
Keep sound wisdom and discretion ; 
22 So shall they be life unto thy soul 
And grace to thy neck. 
23 Then shalt thou walk in thy way securely, 
And thy foot shall not stumble. 
24 When thou liest down, thou shalt not be 
afraid : 
Yea, thou shalt lie down, and thy sleep 
shall be sweet. 
25 Be not afraid of sudden fear, 
Neither of the desolation of the wicked, when 
it cometh : 
26 For the Lorp shall be thy confidence, 
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And shall keep thy foot from being taken. 
27 Withhold not good from them to whom it is 
due, 
When itis in the power of thine hand to doit. 
28 Say not unto thy neighbour, Go, and come 
again, 
And to-morrow I will give ; 
When thou hast it by thee. 
29 Devise not evil against thy neighbour, 
Seeing he dwelleth securely by thee. 
30 Strive not with a man without cause, 
If he have done thee no harm. 
31 Envy thou not the man of violence, 


1-10. How the best results of living are to be 
secured. In five couplets of two verses each, 
each couplet consisting of a direction and a 
promise or reason, Solomon here details the best 
policy to attain success in this life. As if con- 
sidering the matter simply with reference to this 
world, there is an implied contrast with the 
policy pursued by worldly men. The direc- 
tions which he gives are summarily these : The 
observance of God’s commands, particularly 
the practice of kindness and faithful dealing 
with men ; aself-forgetting trust in God and an 
answering thankful recognition of His every 
gift ; a humble, filial fear of God that restrains 
from evil ; a hearty consecration of earthly sub- 
stance, with an habitual surrender of the first- 
fruits of all income, and a right reading and 
use of trials as parts of God’s training. And 
the promises or reasons for adhering to these 
directions are these : The possession and enjoy- 
ment of a long and peaceful life, of the favor 
of God and man, of Divine, unerring guidance 
in every plan and its execution, of personal and 
spiritual health and vigor, of abundant success 
in toil, and of a sense of Divine comfort, in- 
creased strength and refinement, from affliction. 

Briefly consider each of these directions with 
its associated promise. Vs. 1 and 2 contain a 
general charge and a like promise. The ad- 
dress, ‘‘Son,”’ is the customary endearing ap- 
pellation of Oriental teachers, similar in use and 
meaning to the modern “ reader’’ or “‘ hearer’’ 
of book or pulpit. How not to forget is plainly 
hinted in the heart-keeping or daily regard of 
God’s commandments. One who is always 
obeying needs no reminder of duty. The 
promise here is very broad, and presents a most 
inviting picture to every thoughtful, experi- 
enced person. It is of prolonged, peaceful life! 
It is well to note that the point of the sacred 
writers in recording such promises as these is 
not to set forth the hope of reward as a direct 
chief motive to goodness, but it is rather to show 
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And choose none of his ways. 
82 For the perverse is an abomination to the 
Lorp: ‘ 
But his secret [or, friendship] is with the 
upright. 
33 The curse of the Lorp is in the house of the 
wicked ; 
But he blesseth the habitation of the right- 
eous, 
34 Surely he scorneth the scorners, 
But he giveth grace unto the lowly. 
35 The wise shall inherit glory ; 
But shame shall be the promotion of fools, 


that the peace and pleasantness which the heart 
craves, and for which it is made, belong to and 
are found only in the ways of wisdom or obe- 
dience to God’s commands. In vs. 8 and 4 the 
direction refers to the practice of kindness and 
fidelity in human relations, and seems to in- 
clude the commands of the second table, cover- 
ing all neighbor-love. These heart traits, 
which distinguish good men from evil, are to be 
worn about the neck, not as an outward amulet 
or charm, but as a manifest joy of the wearer 
in their intrinsic worth and beauty. As great 
truths and principles of action, too, they are to 
be engraven upon the heart while the heart is 
impressible ; that so they may control the will 
and the life permanently. And the result or 
fruit of this habitual neighbor-love is twofold, 
the favor, the helpful sympathy of God and 
man, and good success (rather than ‘‘ good un- 
derstanding”’), or true prosperity. 

A still more important direction follows in 
vs. 5 and 6. It is always central and chief 
among the Divine instructions, because upon it 
everything depends. Trust in the Lord with all 
thine heart! Solomon adds what is essential to 
give a full and clear impression of this positive 
charge : Trust not in thyself! He here implies 
the fact, which always needs emphasis, that 
there are only two objects of man’s trust and 
worship, God or himself. That trust in self is 
the sheerest folly and trust in God the merest 
dictate of sound judgment, is proven by this, 
that we are dependent, weak, ignorant, and are 
not gods, while He 7s the all-controlling, all- 
knowing, sovereign God. On Him we may 
lean at every step. In Him we may rest 
through every change of experience. But He 
wills that our trust be wholly in Him. He 
solicits an undivided heart, and will not share 
our love with another. The wholly trusting 
soul commits its minutest thought and plan of 
life to His guiding inspiration and controlling 
supervision, and every minutest result is safe, 
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sure, and satisfying. Self-conceit reverses and 
so destroys trust in God, and leads away from 
God into evil. Its proper counteracting force 
isa just and filial fear of God, and a giving up 
of evil ways. More specifically, self-conceit 
sets men, as it did Solomon, upon personal 
aggrandizement and indulgence, upon the prac- 
tice of vices which sap the health of body and 
mind. And hence the meaning and fitness of 
the peculiar promise contained in v. 8. To the 
humbled returning prodigal lost health and vigor 
shall be restored to body and soul. ‘‘ He who 
makes holiness happy in heaven, makes holiness 
healthful on earth.”’ 

Another and plainer ‘“‘ command with prom- 
ise’? we have in vs. 9 and 10. God is honored by 
the consecration of our substance, as well as of 
ourselves. He asks of every one a first portion 
of all the increase or income which His bounty 
bestows. He asks it not because He needs it, 
but that our habitual giving may help to de- 
velop in us His own spirit of expansive benev- 
olence. The methods by which we may thus 
honor Him, the principles and details of giving, 
we find in the New Testament Epistles. And 
surely the return here figuratively promised, 
yet in literal language, is as ample as its mean- 
ing is plain. Plenty shall be bestowed upon 
the liberal and cheerful giver. B. 

1. Let the ground of all thy religious actions 
be obedience ; examine not why it is command- 
ed, but observe it because it is commanded. 
True obedience neither procrastinates nor ques- 
tions. Quarles. It is obeying God willingly 
that is accepted ; the Lord hates that which 
is forced, it is rather a tax than an offering. 
Cain served God grudgingly ; he brought his 
sacrifice, not his heart. If a willing mind be 
wanting, there wants that flower which should 
perfume our obedience and make it a sweet- 
smelling savor unto God. TZ. Watson. 

2. A life led in religion and in holy exercises 
seemeth to conduce to long life. There are in 
this kind of life these things, leisure, admiration, 
and contemplation of heavenly things, joys not 
sensual, noble hopes, wholesome fears, sweet 
sorrows. Bacon. 

3. The two elements of a morally perfect 
character. ‘‘ Mercy,’’ shutting out all forms of 
selfishness and hate. ‘‘ Truth,’ shutting out all 
deliberate falsehood, all hypocrisy, conscious or 
unconscious. E. H. P. 

4M. In other words, ‘‘ Thou shalt find favor 
and be truly prospered, God and man both bear- 
ing witness to thy well-directed efforts.”’ M. 8. 

5. The great works of God which are before 
us declare His wisdom, goodness, and power ; 
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and the voice of nature in all her works speaks 
in the language of the wise king, ‘‘ Trust in the 
Lord with all thine heart, and lean not to thine 
own understanding.’’ Happy are they who 
listen to this still voice ! they will act not only 
the safest but the most rational part. Bishop 
Sherlock. 

Trust in the Lord. Faith is not the 
forced and passive adherence of a spirit van- 
quished by proofs; it is a power of the soul 
which does not content itself with receiving the 
truth, but seizes it, embraces it, identifies itself 
with it, and permits itself to be carried by it 
toward all the consequences which it indicates 
or commands. Direct knowledge does not call 
into requisition the living forces of the soul ; it 
is a passive state, honored by no spontaneity. 
But in the act of faith (for it is an act and not 
a state) the soul is in some sort creative ; if it 
does not create the truth, it draws it from itself, 
appropriates, realizes it. Under its influence an 
idea becomes a fact, a fact forever present. 
Thought, supported by a power of the soul, 
then manifests all its dignity in revealing its 
true independence ; man multiplies his life, ex- 
tends his universe, and attains the perfect stat- 
ure of athinking being. His dignity is derived 
from believing, not from knowing. Faith is 
invested with a character still more elevated, 
when it takes its point of departure from the 
word of a witness, ~vhose soul ours has pene- 
trated, and recognized its authority. Then, 
under a new name, that of confidence, it attaches 
itself to the noblest elements of our nature, sym- 
pathy, gratitude, and love ; it is the condition 
of the social relations and constitutes their true 
beauty. Far from contradicting reason, it is 
the fact of a sublime reason. Vénet. 

Lean not upon thine own under- 
standing. If weare to make our ascent into 
the higher plane of true Christian experience, 
all the ties which bind us down or hold us to 
our feet must be effectually cut by our habitual 
self-renunciations. Our expectation must be 
rested on God, not on pillars of any kind below 
—-pillars are not wanted under wings. H. B. 

6. Acknowledge Him. The English 
word ‘‘acknowledge’’ represents only one of 
the many meanings which are to be found in the 
original word. As used in the passage before 
us it describes nothing less comprehensive than 
the whole action of man’s spiritual being when 
face to face with the Eternal God. To 
“‘know’’ God in truth is ‘‘ to believe in Him, to 
fear Him, and to love Him with all the heart, 
with all the mind, with all the soul, and with 
all the strength ; to worship Him, to give Him 
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thanks, to put our whole trust in Him, to call 
upon Him, to honor His holy Name and His 
Word, and to serve Him truly. ... In the 
sphere of intellect no less than in that of active 
life acknowledge God and be humble. Such 
humility as we learn upon our knees is the best 
foundation of all solid knowledge. The ac- 
knowledgment of God, the Highest Truth, the 
First of facts, leads us to love and to seek fact 
and truth everywhere, and to reap the in- 
tellectual reward of doing so. Jiddon. 

In all thy ways. The chief agents in our 
history are God and-ourselves. From no por- 
tion of the story of life can we exclude God. 
His purpose, and thought, and will are in each 
part and in the whole. Every step that we take 
works out some part of the plan of life which 
He has laid down for us ; so that God is in our 
history, in a certain sense, far more than we our- 
selves are in it. S. Martin.—Religion is a 
thing between man and his Maker ; not between 
man and himself, not between man and society, 
not between man and the State. All our rela- 
tions and duties to these, and theirs to us, come 
under the law of morality ; and though moral- 
ity, with its practical relations and duties, re- 
ceives inspiration and guidance from the doc- 
trines and ordinances of religion, yet when we 
rise to religion itself, entering her invisible and 
heavenly tabernacle, we pass out of all merely 
moral connections and are in the presence of 
God. There are two parties, and only two. 
The business of religion, therefore, is to bring 
offerings to Him, and, in answer to our prayers, 
to take blessings from Him. It sets open the 
channel of communion, where there is this in- 
cessant spiritual passing and repassing between 
‘he Infinite Heart of Love which is open there, 
und these hearts of ours, weak and struggling, 
uneasy and hungry and sinning, here. By this 
spiritual interchange our whole life opens a path 
into heaven, and the blessed life of heaven opens 
down upon us. F. D. H. 

We have leave to be particular in reeommend- 
ing our affairs to the conduct and care of the 
Divine Providence. Those that would have 
good speed must pray for it, this day, in this 
affair ; thus we must in all our ways acknowl- 
edge God. H.—— Most compensating is the 
habit of conducting our whole life with a 
reference to the leadings of Providence. Since 
it is not in man to direct his steps, let him seek 
the direction of God. And this direction is two- 
fold ; that of providential indications and that 
of revealed duty. Weare not left without si gns 
in the course of events concerning us which 
serve to show where our path lies. We muét 
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not mistake our own wishes and fears, our likes 
and dislikes, our worldly ease and interest for 
the leadings of Providence ; but we may with 
justice examine every proposed step with 
reference to our character, talents, age, station, 
and circumstances. But still more important 
is it to regard the path of duty as the path of 
Providence. The revelation of God’s will in the 
Scriptures is our pillar of cloud and of fire. 
When we go where this directs, we cannot but 
go aright. If instead of so often asking what 
is agreeable, or tending to worldly happiness, 
we were constantly to ask what is duty, we 
should attain greater holiness, greater useful- 
ness, and greater peace of mind. J. W. A. 

Let not fortune, which hath no name in 
Scripture, have any in thy divinity. Let 
Providence, not chance, have the honor of thy 
acknowledgments. Mark well the paths and 
windings ways thereof, but be not too wise in 
the construction or sudden in the application. 
The hand of Providence writes often by abbre- 
viatures, hieroglyphics, or short characters 
which are not to be made out but by a hint or 
key from that Spirit which indited them. 
Browne.—tThen doth religion flourish in the 
soul when it knows how to naturalize spiritual 
things and to spiritualize natural things. We 
may judge of our spiritual state by the de- 
lightful and customary actions of our lives. 
J. Mason. 

Our business is the study of sincerity and pure 
intention ; and then, certainly, our blessed guide 
will not suffer us to lose our way for want of 
light ; we have His promise that if 7m all our 
ways we acknowledge Him, He will direct our 
paths. _l.—God’s providence will shape 
our paths, and God’s Spirit will direct us with- 
in, and God’s Word willcounselus. If we will 
wait and watch we shall not be left undirected. 
It is wonderful how much practical wisdom 
about, the smallest perplexities of daily life 
comes to men who keep both their feet and 
their wishes still until Providence—or, as the 
world prefers to call it, ‘‘ circumstances”— 
clears a path for them. No doubt in all our 
lives there come times when we seem to have 
been brought into a blind alley, and cannot see 
where we are to get out ; but it is very rare in- 
deed that we do not see one step in advance the 
duty which lies next us. And be sure of this, 
that if we are content to see but one step ata 
time, and take it, we shall find our way made 
plain. A.M. 

Multitudes of disciples fall out of course for 
no less positive reason than that they actually 
steer themselves out of God’s operation. One 
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goes into an employment the right of which he 
is not sufficiently sure of to have a good con- 
science in it. Another galls himself in a right 
employment, by the consciously wrong manner 
in which he carries it on. A third goes into 
company that consciously does him injury, yet 
still continues to go. A male disciple turns 
himself to the pursuit of honor, a female disci- 
ple to the worship of fashion ; one to the shows 
of condition, the other to the more personal 
vanities of dress. Thousands again will let their 
lusts and appetites get above their affections, 
their bodies above their minds. Some are nurs- 
ing their pride, and some their envy, driven of 
fierce winds by the gustiness of one, eaten out 
and barnacled by the water vermin of the other. 
These and such like are the small helms which 
all you keep turning who turn yourselves away. 
You ask why it is, half grievingly, that you fall 
away from God so often and lose the savor of 
His friendship so easily? But the very simple 
fact, if you could see it, is that you really steer 
yourselves away ; allowing yourselves in modes 
of life that even turn you off from God as by 
your own act. H. B. 

Christian principle is to be shown by the 
majority of men in a commonplace sphere, and 
it is exactly by showing it on commonplace oc- 
casions that we shall, under God’s blessing, 
brace ourselves for the heavier trials and more 
arduous responsibilities which He may see fit 
at any moment to lay upon any one of us. 
What a dignity does it give to our daily life to 
remember that by consistent, quiet maintenance 
of Christian principle on trivial occasions we 
may cherish and educate a faith and love which 
shall burn brightly in the hour of seal trial. 
E. M. G.—dHe who is a Christian in little 
things is not a little Christian. He is the great- 
est Christian and the most useful. The baptism 
of these little outlying things shows that he is full 
of grace, for these are grace’s overflowings, and 
they are ever the overflowings of the full well 
that refresh the desert. The great centre must 
be fully occupied before the stream can reach 
that outer edge. Arnot. 

Small affairs, like the smaller coin, are per- 
petually passing through our hands; in this 
currency the general business of our spiritual 

‘tife is transacted. It much concerns us, there- 
fore, to mark how the little duties are done and 
the petty annoyances borne by us. Singly, they 
appear almost nothing ; multiplied, they yield 
the grand total of life. R. Lee.——God works 
not alone in our great affairs, but whatsoever 
happens to us proceeds from His appointment. 
It is by looking at His hand in the common 
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events of life that we acquire the habit of de. 
pending upon Him, and of feeling that He is 
indeed alwaysat our side. If we carry this doc- 
trine into life, rest on its truth, and look for its 
evidence in the little troubles and difficulties, 
the little benefits and enjoyments of each day, 
we shall become convinced that God is ever 
busied with our guidance, and we shall find a 
comfort in this conviction that will be more than 
a match for the fruits of every other depend- 
ence. Weshall learn to feel that He is ever 
about our path and about our bed, watching 
our every step and noting our every want, as 
one who has the full charge and care of us. 
He HG 

The intimate and affectionate relationship 
opened between the individual Christian and 
his heavenly Father finds its field of exercise in 
two principles—the doctrine of a particular 
Providence and that of the proper efficacy of 
prayer in relation to the ordinary events of life. 
It is easy to see in what manner a cordial belief 
of these principles tends to give vivacity and 
intensity to the religious affections ; for itis thus 
that the very same world of cares, fears, hopes, 
which tends to obliterate the moral sentiments 
of other men, becomes to the affectionate Chris- 
tian an efficacious discipline of faith and love. 
liek Finally, the suggestions of this verse 
may be summarized in two leading truths, in- 
separably associated and each responsive to the 
other : 1. The way of duty and the sure means 
of highest attainment in character and of the 
best successin life are found in patient waiting 
on God, in seeking to know His will and in 
doing as we are taught that will alone. 2. In 
His gracious dealing—é.e., in His dealing with 
those who wait, and seek, and obey (for such 
only are subjects of His grace), God’s Spirit and 
providence always work together in shaping 
out the daily life ; and in the shaping of events 
He always answers the prayer of the trustful, 
obedient soul in the best way and with the best 
results. B. 

7, 8. Conceit of one’s own wisdom shuts out 
all trust in God’s wisdom. Such self-flattery 
may be pleasing ; it is none the less self-ruinous. 
It is plainly thought of here as opposed to the 
fear of the Lord and to departing from evil. 
Solomon would say, Do not be so self-conceited 
as to be reckless of God’s counsels and defiant 
toward His warnings. Shun these fearful 
evils. So shall wisdom be health to thy muscles 
(better than ‘‘navel’’?) and marrow to thy 
bones. Physical health doubtless comes from 
obeying the physical laws under which God has 
framed the human body. Perhaps the writer 
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meant to suggest tacitly that wisdom insures 
health of soul as well as health of body. H. C. 

9. This command embodies the principle and 
extent of all offerings. The high place and 
prominence assigned to this vital duty is indi- 
cated in the directions embodied in the worship 
of the patriarchs, in the details of the Mosaic 
ritual, in the words and acts of Christ, and the 
expressions of His inspired apostles. In all dis- 
pensations alike the setting apart a portion of 
the first and best of ald increase to God’s use, 
for the support and extension of all means of 
spiritual and temporal good to men for Christ’s 
sake, is clearly inculcated as an imperative duty. 
It is set forth, too, asa part of worship, equally 
essential as prayer, meditation upon the Word 
and communion with the Spirit of God. In- 
deed, we find in the Bible more promises of per- 
sonal return to him that gives to the Lord than 
to him that prays in the Spirit. B. 

The moment religion begins to comprise our 
life, the moment our life begins to be religion, 
we begin to give. Imparting, bestowing, is the 
essence of Christianity. It is a necessity of our 
religious vitality. It supplies our own inward 
need. True, we do not give aid to the needy 
and comfort to the distressed for the purpose of 
cultivating holy graces within ourselves, or, if 
we do, we have poor success ; our giving is the 
fruit of those graces. And yet, like other 
fruits, it carries the seed also, hidden in its 
heart. So our benevolence grows, and except 
it bear fruit it will not grow. It may be cov- 
ered with blossoms and redolent with perfume ; 
but the seed of increase is only in the yield of 
ripened fruit. Cadle. 

Honor the Lord. The principle which 
it is of most consequence to seize appears to be 
this, that a man’s benefactions to the Church 
and to the poor are really offerings of pious 
gratitude, devoted directly to God. It cannot 
be too strongly urged that such benefactions are 
only given rightly when the giver distinctly 
contemplates God Himself as the real though 
ultimate receiver of them ; and this implies that 
the transaction is lifted out of the domain of 
secular conduct into that of religious worship. 
There is a real, and if real, then a most blessed 
sense, in which God claims for Himself what is 
given to charity and religion, so that it becomes 
a tribute consecrated to the service of the Most 
High. Christian men within Christ’s Church 
can recognize Jesus in His poor members whom 
they relieve. They surely know that God has 
a kingdom among us in which His servants 
work, and toward which our gold can lend 
some aid, Anon.—We are God’s stewards, 
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and the gifts that come to us are His, not otirs, 
and are to be used for Him as He would use 
them. When we come to Christ’s feet in con- 
secration, we lay all we have before Him. He 
accepts our gifts, and then, putting them back 
into our hands, He says, ‘‘ Gonow and use them 
in My name among the people.”” J. R. Mi—— 
He tells me, as a steward for Him, to lay out the 
portion committed to me in the way in which it 
will do the most good, in which it will glorify 
Him most, All selfish considerations disappear 
at once. I am to act as God’s hand, paying 
out for Him, investing for Him, receiving for 
Him, and using for myself just what will best 
fit me to serve Him. Giilett. 

Though men can give to God “‘ only of what 
ts His own,” yet He accepts it, less as the pay- 
ment of a debt than as a free tribute of love to 
Him. For it is remarkable that every form of 
generous language is employed by Him. There 
is, then, a certainty that what is given to His 
cause will be, on the whole account, no loss. ° 
What men ina pure spirit render to God will 
come back to them here or meet them hereafter 
ina manner to testify that their Lord has not 
forgotten. J. F.——The only motive recog- 
nized in Christ’s service is that of willing sur- 
render for His dear love’s sake. He counts 
nothing as given to Him which is not given joy- 
fully. Mechanical service, in which there is no 
conscious presence of the one motive, robs many 
of us of the blessing. All Christian giving 
tends to become merely habitual, and to slip off 
the one foundation ; and there is need for con- 
tinual effort to link each act directly with the 
great motive. Habit takes the gloss and beauty 
off our acts. It does more. It changes their 
character, while it leaves their appearance un- 
affected. If all our so-called Christian offerings 
were put through the sieve how much would 
fall as pure grain on the floor of Christ’s barn ? 
How can such glad willingness be secured and 
maintained? Only by looking continually to 
Jesus. If we keep ourselves in touch with His 
great love and unspeakable gift we shall joy- 
fully give all to Him. A. M. 

Giving from right motives, on Christian prin- 
ciple, is a factor of immense force in disciplin- 
ing the soul into a spirit of Christ-like benevo- 
lence and self-denial and into habits of generous 
and holy living to the glory of God. Giving 
cheerfully, largely, habitually, gratefully, as 
unto the Lord, has served to work wonders in 
the hearts and lives of many of God’s people. It 
strikes at the roots of selfishness in the human 
heart and lays the foundation of a truly noble 
and Christ-like character, Sherwood.——In view 
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of the ennobling character of the act of giving, 
in view of its refining influence upon the heart, 
in view of the peculiar happiness which it 
affords, in view of the divineness of the charity 
which prompts it, and in view of the eternal 
advantage thereby gained of treasure laid up in 
heaven, it is fully evident that it ismore blessed 
to give than to receive. Anon. 

The first-fruits ofall thine increase. 
With this agree all the specific directions of the 
Old Testament ritual concerning offerings. It 
is not a portion of our unusual or unexpected 
gains, nor even a part of the excess or surplus 
of our regular income after common and nec- 
essary expenditures are appropriated. This is 
not the rule of God, whatever may be the prac- 
tice of men. B.—The Mosaic law required 
that every Hebrew should honor God with vari- 
ous sacrifices, tithes, and first-fruits (Ex. 22 : 29, 
80, Deut. 26:2, and Mal. 3: 10, etc.). Such 
dutiful and grateful recognition of His bounty 
insured His blessing. The spirit of those laws 
remains in force, and must so long as God is the 
great Giver of all earthly good, and we are only 
the receivers and almoners of His bounty. 
H. C.—The law of Israel shows us that we 
ought not to appear before the Lord ‘‘ empty,’’ 
or to offer to Him of that ‘‘ which costs us noth- 
ing.’’ The prime of our years, the flower of 
our strength, the best of our substance, the first- 
fruits of all our increase, should be dedicated 
and devoted to Him, who makes us all we are 
and gives us all we have. Soshall the benedic- 
tions of heaven descend upon all things around 
us and upon ourselves in the use of them. 
Bishop Horne. 

Do not put such a dry, shrivelled comment 
upon the word substance, as though it meant 
giving a trifle now and then to the poor. Re- 
member, ‘‘ the liberal deviseth liberal things, 
and by liberal things he shall stand,”’ or be es- 
tablished (Isa. 82 : 8). Do not dispense shadow 
when the Lord requires substance. If thy soul 
is liberal thou wilt devise liberal things. This 
text will not only remind you of liberally dis- 
pensing of your substance to the poor and 
needy, but also of honoring your Lord by the 
faith of your heart, the love of your soul, plac- 
ing your whole affections upon Him, and devot- 
ing your substance, your whole spirit, soul and 
body, to Him ; you will not be content with no- 
tions without life, form without spirit, worship 
without the heart, religion without the soul. 
W. Mason. 

Men are appointed to be God’s almoners. To 
expend upon ourselves the whole of our earthly 
possessions is sacrilege. We hold in our keep- 
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ing God’s property. We are not at liberty to 
use it as we please. Nor is the amount which 
appertains to God determined by the caprice of 
humaninclination. <A definite portion is God’s, 
and becomes in the highest sense trust property. 
D. D.— Our responsibility is all the greater 
because we are left to assess ourselves. No 
compulsion is to be applied, either by God or 
man, in order that the whole weight of the 
choice may be on our own shoulders. We are 
left to do in this matter as our hearts prompt, 
but we have to answer for their prompting. 
We stand alone with Christ, and He asks, 
“How much owest thou?’ The blessedness of 
giving is too Divine a joy for Him to keep it all 
to Himself, and He gives to us that we may 
““have somewhat to offer,’’ and may share with 
Him in that deep blessedness of which He spoke 
when He said, ‘‘ It is’ more blessed to give than 
to receive.’’ But that is only shared by those 
who give after His pattern, not with the hand, 
but with the heart, and who give the heart in 
all their gifts. A. M. 

Another sophism is that Christians are some- 
how fulfilling the obligation of almsgiving when 
they are only paying the costs of their parochial 
establishments. The idea appears to be that all 
our expenditures for religion are to be reckoned 
on the credit side of heaven’s account with us. 
Heaven be merciful to that impiousness | Every 
dollar that you yield for the appointments, con- 
veniences, adornments of your parish church, 
which is your own household, or the main- 
tenance of its services, is just as much a matter 
of interested outlay for a full equivalent as any 
other provision you make for the life of yourself 
and your children. . . . Few “‘ popular falla- 
cies’? have done more mischief than the maxim 
that ‘‘ charity begins at home.’’ Avaricious 
people quote it, not intending that charity shall 
beginanywhere. Honesty, kindness, economy, 
thrift, and some other virtues start, no doubt, 
in the home circle. Charity very rarely begins 
there, because, till we pass beyond that bound, 
the realm of voluntary and self-sacrificing 
bounty is not reached. Up to that point we have 
been at best only ‘‘ providing for our own,” 
doing what if we leave undone, an apostle says, 
we are worse than infidels. Almighty justice 
and Almighty love can give us no receipts for 
our parochial decencies. God needs none of 
them ; we need them, and He is gracious enough 
to lend us the ability to produce them. But if 
you were liberal enough to give half your goods 
for them, or faithless enough to provide none of 
them, so making yourself and your household 
heathen, your obligation to offer in other ways 
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of your substance to Him to whom the silver 
and the gold belong would stand just as it stood 
before, and stands everywhere. F. D. H. 

Business should be chosen and prosecuted 
reverently and in Christian consecration ; for it 
is the life-work. If chosen and prosecuted only 
for gain, it is chosen and prosecuted in covetous- 
ness, and not in Christian love. And yet the 
common opinion is that business is to be chosen 
and prosecuted only to make money, Even 
good men think that Christian benevolence is to 
be exercised only in the giving of their gains, 
not in the prosecution of their business. Yet 
every legitimate business is in its very prosecu- 
tion a service to humanity, and ought to be 
chosen and prosecuted in Christian love for the 
purpose of rendering the service, not in covet- 
ousness for the purpose of gain. Legitimate 
business is in its prosecution a service, because 
it is productive and supplies human wants. 
Over all the world men are industriously serv- 
ing each other, producing what meets human 
wants. Thus viewed, the creation and circula- 
tion of products through the world, beneficent 
as the circulation of air and water, rises to the 
sublime. The circulation of the products of all 
countries, passing in white-sailed ships over the 
ocean, millions of wealth always in motion from 
mart to mart, a circulation so noiseless that the 
products of the other hemisphere flow daily 
through the streets unnoticed as the wind, and so 
equable and complete that you have only to step 
across the street and the product of any country 
is stored ready for your hand, and the table is 
daily spread with the products of every quarter 
of the globe—this circulation, all-pervading as 
the flow of blood in the body, binds all nations in 
the unity of a common interest and life. Thus 
political economy coincides with the Gospel in 
teaching that we are members one of another, 
and if one member suffers all the members 
suffer withit. It coincides with Christian ethics 
in the law that business should be prosecuted as 
a service to others, and not merely to get gain 
for self. An inference is that the only legiti- 
mate business for a Christian man is one which 
by its very prosecution renders service to socie- 
ty. S. Harris. 

A great amount of Christian philosophy was 
summed up in the words of Frederick Marquand, 
who was an open-handed friend of every good 
work : ‘“‘ A Christian should never be troubled 

“because he is asked to give. If he cannot give 
he may well be sorry ; but if he does not wish 
to give he ought to be more than sorry—he 
should be alarmed. Lack of money is by no 
means so sad as is the lack of a disposition to 
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contribute of whatonehas. A man often shuts 
the door in the face of his best friend when he 
shuts off an appeal to his benevolence.’ 

Barns shall be filled. Commenting on 
this promise, one says quaintly : ‘‘ God governs 
barns.’’ And not barns only, but cargoes and 
ventures, stocks and all other representatives of 
value. 

Li, 12. Concerning chastening. These verses 
appropriately follow promises of blessing. The 
trustful and obedient, with whatever of pros- 
perity, will encounter adversity. Sickness and 
pain, disappointment and sorrow, saddening 
change and bereavement, belong to every human 
experience. Nay, they are essential to the best 
training and completest development of the god- 
like spirit. And these are of God, used by Him, 
and always in the highest interest of His chil- 
dren. They are the familiar instruments by 
which He chastens, but only when needful. Do 
not disregard or make light of them, then, is the 
first part of the injunction here. Do not refuse 
to consider their meaning ; do not receive them 
indifferently or stolidly. But honor God by 
rightly interpreting them, by submissively ac- 
cepting their purpose. Nor yet, it is added, 
faint or be impatient under them. Give not 
way to adisheartened, doubting, or complaining 
spirit. But still honoring God, patiently wait 
and trustingly “‘endure as seeing Him who is 
invisible.’’ The reason of this counsel follows, 
and how sufficient! For whom the Lord loveth, 
He reproveth ! The fuller reason we may read 
in Heb. 12:10. And the whole Bible is full of 
the theme, as men everywhere need its full, clear 
treatment. B. 

12. As a father merely qualifies the 
manner of the chastisement. In other words, 
“Tf promised prosperity should be interrupted, 
and suffering come, remember still that when, 
God chastens the obedient it is not from want 
of love for them, but only with a design to try 
and to purify them. Remember, moreover, that, 
such being the case, He will chastise in measure 
and in mercy, even as an affectionate father 
does.’’ M. S.—So chastening is a mark of 
God’s love and also a seal of sonship, for He 
““scourgeth every son that He receiveth,”’ 
The true father chastens. Mark, it is not pun- 
ishment that God inflicts, but chastening. It is 
not anger or hatred that makes Him at times 
severe, denying the child’s requests. It is love 
that leads Him to chasten. J. R. M. 

“* Chastisement’’ is not a pleasant word, as it is 
ordinarily connected in our minds with the idea 
of displeasure and severity on the part of him 
who employs it, and with suffering and recoil on 
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the part of him who isits subject. Yet “‘ chas- 
tisement’’ is, in its root-idea, ‘‘ correction” as a 
means of improvement. It is akin to instruc- 
tionand guidanceand training. It represents the 
work of the father, the teacher, the trainer, the 
guide. In primitive thought the “rod” isa sym- 
bol of authority, and its use is synonymous with 
punishment ; but, with improved conceptions of 
parental authority and government, the use of 
the rod is recognized as for the loving guidance 
and control in the correct way of the one under 
training. It makes all the difference in the 
world whether we look at our providential afilic- 
tions as chastisements, or at the loving Father 
who is proving His love by these chastisements. 
If we look at the chastening, it seemeth to be 
“‘not joyous, but grievous.’’ If we look at 
God as our loving Father, we can be sure that 
whatever He sends to us is the best thing possi- 
ble for us ; and therefore His chastenings are 
to be welcomed asa fresh proof of His affec- 
tion.... Proved by the supreme test of friend- 
ship, an unfailing regard to the fullest and 
noblest development of the object of affection, 
how faithful and true is our Divine Friend ! 
The varied events of our life He designs to sub- 
serve this common end—that they all be stepping- 
stones of progress ; and, seeing the outcome of 
His gracious plan concerning us, He spares no 
discipline, no pain or grief, that must be used 
to rouse the soul and urge it forward. Let us 
not doubt the leving purpose of this Friend of 
friends, nor weary of His training, nor neglect 
to notice the tokens of His presence by the way. 
, Along the straitened path we tread, no other 
\ than our Lord Himself is leading us, to bring 
‘us to higher ground beyond, where we shall see 
) more clearly and know more surely, and through 
the sacrifice and struggle of the past shall appre- 
/ hend and share His peace. H. C. T. 
_ As life continues we learn that our greatest 
helpers are our antagonists, that the things we 
have to overcome do us the most good. Carlyle 
says: ‘‘ Evil once manfully fronted ceases to 
be evil. There is a generous battle hope in 
place of dead, passive misery. The evil itself 
has become a kind of good.’’ The highest 
forms of civilization are not found where men 
lie lazily in tropic sunshine, and smell the flowers 
and suck the fruits of a perfumed and perpetual 
summer. Therocks of New England are richer 
in noble character than the sugar plantations and 
tobacco fields of Cuba. The storm-girdled isle 
of Great Britain is a better home for the soul 
than the luxurious plains of Hindostan. It is 
the lions in our way that teach us courage, the 
great mountains give endurance; the rough 
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roads, fortitude; the thorns and bners, pa- 
tience ; and the gates of brass, which we cannot 
pass through, may teach us humility and sub- 
mission. The hard lot which we bemoan has 
been to earth’s noblest souls the school-ground 
of a victorious opportunity. Failures have be- 
come stepping-stones to triumph, doubts have 
been transformed into clearer and stronger faith, 
wrong wrestled with has wedded the heart to 
eternal righteousness. J. H. Barrows. 

So God has us all the while in schooling under 
His providence, reducing our foolishness, and 
wearing out or worrying down our dictations. 
There is a grand tiring-out principle in this rule 
of Providence, by which we are all the while 
being schooled into God’s order. And in this 
manner the old Christian gets at last to have a 
wonderful wisdom in his experience without 
even knowing it, because it is hid in his more 
chastened tempers, and never thinks of being a 
rational knowledge at all. Pressing on thus 
close upon his last limit, wrought in by Christ’s 
Word and Spirit and providence, his secret 
mind, if not perfectly conformed to God, gets to 
be so very nearly conformed that when he drops 
into the river to cross over, and mounts the ram- 
part on the other shore, his last shred of discord 
dies out in him, and he is everlastingly free. 
Now that he sees Christ in clear vision as He is, 
he is thoroughly and completely like Him. 
Bushnell. 

13-18. The incomparable preciousness of at- 
tained wisdom, in tts gains and gifts, tn tts life 
paths and pleasures. The very truths already 
stated in vs. 1-12 are here substantially restated 
from another standpoint. In those verses the 
worth of wisdom was practically indicated in 
its high requirements and rich returns. Here 
its value is directly rated by comparison with 
worldly gains, treasures, and delights. Intro- 
ducing and closing the statements about wisdom 
is a declaration that the man who findeth and re- 
taineth her (vs. 18, 18) is happy. The simple 
implication of these words is that heavenly 
good, like earthly, needs to be sought for ; that 
it requires appropriate effort in the use of means 
to be both found and retained. This ought to 
be adaily thought, aconstant stimulus to prayer 
and praise, to meditation and Christ-like service. 
The same thought of the habitual wse of means 
is also suggested in the comparison of gains (v. 
14). Gain in merchandise comes from its active 
use in appropriate methods. So is it with the 
heavenly good ; the increase is from the use. 
Pearls are probably meant by the word trans- 
lated “‘rubies” (v. 15). They were accounted 
chief among all precious things, as Christ inti- 
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mates in the ‘‘ pearl of great price.’”” Not only 
is a godlike heart the most precious or costly of 
single objects, but all other desirable things to- 
gether are incomparably inferior in worth. For 
godlikeness inwrought in the heart, or piety, dis- 
penses blessings unmatched and pure in either 
hand abundantly (v. 16). And in vs. 17 and 18 
we have the culmination of her gifts in a beau- 
tiful garden picture, taking us back to the 
primal paradise, with its peaceful paths amid 
perennial blooms, and its tree of life designed to 
give health and immortality. Such, these words 
sublimely intimate, such is wisdom’s promise, 
such, in some appreciable measure, is the effect 
of genuine godliness in the life that now is. So 
that were there no other life, the ways of wis- 
dom or the life of piety described and estimated 
in these eighteen verses bring vastly, incompar- 
ably larger returns than the paths of folly, pur- 
sued even with all possible advantages of gift 
and opportunity, as Solomon pursued them. 

Hence we learn that piety, godliness, or, as 
a better word, god-likeness, is profitable for both 
lives we live. Seek first, foremost, says Christ, 
the kingdom of God, and ali these things shall be 
added. Thus He only confirms what He here 
said by Solomon. But when riches, honor, 
and the long-nursed body fail and decay, this 
heavenly treasure of the Spirit abides for a new, 
a higher and changeless enshrinement. And 
this god-likeness of heart whosoever will may 
have for the fervent, truthful asking! B. 

14, If you could summon all the merchant 
princes of the earth, and ask them seriously 
what they consider the most important matter 
in the world, they would admit that the mer- 
chandise of religion is of more importance than 
the merchandise of silver. All men recognize it 
theoretically, but the wares of religion, so to 
speak, are immaterial, and cannot be seen or 
handled, and so they come to be considered 
unreal. These are all spiritual things and far 
removed from earthly rewards, but at the same 
time salvation has its value ; even to the carnal 
judgment that value is greater than that of sil- 
ver or gold. Hailock. 

16-18. Wisdom now stands before us in 
angelic female form, her hands loaded with the 
blessings she has to bestow. The picture is ex- 
quisitely beautiful. Long life in one hand ; in 
the other riches and honor ; her ways all pleas- 
antness and her paths peace—this being the 

~word under which the Orientals group all bless- 
ings. Trees are symbols of perpetuity, A 
“tree of life’’ is therefore a perennial fountain 
of good, deemed worthy to represent even the 
joys of the heavenly paradise. This passage, 
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descriptive of the blessedness of wisdom, has 
been greatly admired for its richness and beauty, 
But the picture is not overdrawn. The wisdom 
that begins in the fear and love of God, and 
then gratefully accepts the guiding hand of the 
All-wise Father, is a fountain of perpetual bless- 
edness. H. C. 

16. Religion is as favorable for long life as 
for happiness. She promotes long life by de- 
stroying those evils, the tendency of which is 
to limit the duration of human existence. The 
direct effect of true religion is to increase the 
period of human life. ‘‘ Length of days is in 
her right hand.” WV. MW’ Michael.—Piety in- 
spires that moderation in all things which is 
equally favorable to the faculties of the body 
and the mind ; it tempers the passions of youth 
when most in need of restraint by subjecting the 
body to the mind, the appetites to the control 
of reason, and reason itself to the control of 
God. It guards us alike from the extremes of 
irritation and sorrow, on the one hand, or of in- 
toxicating pleasure on the other ; teaching us 
to “‘ rejoice as if we rejoiced not, and to weep 
as if we wept not, because the fashion of this 
world passeth away.’’ To the attainment of 
moderate wealth piety is favorable, inasmuch 
as it promotes habits of regularity and industry, 
inspires a proper desire to excel in our calling, 
and recommends us by a character of integrity. 
A moderate zeal for the acquirement of prop- 
erty, with a view to useful or necessary ends, is 
not condemned, either by the voice of reason or 
by the Word of God. Wisdom is portrayed as 
“having in her left hand riches” as well as 
honor. &. Hali.t—In her hand she hath rich 
treasures—joy to impart to them that trust her. 
“ All the things thou canst desire’’ are not to be 
compared with what she has to bestow— 
“length of days,’’ honor, a peaceful heart, 
friends perhaps ; at any rate, a life which, be 
it long or short, be it dark or bright with the 
world’s light, be it rich or poor, be it a failure 
or a success in the eyes of men, has its life 
within it, has its joy and peace in heaven with 
God ; and leads on, through sorrow and disci- 
pline, through merciful trials and victorious 
strife to a perfect immortality wherein he shall 
live serene, wise with the wisdom and righteous 
with the righteousness of the Holy and All-wise 
Jehovah, who hath trusted in the Lord, and cast 
himself upon the mercy of Christ! A. M. 

17, It adds somewhat to the vividness of the 
Pel to remember that the two words 

‘ways’ and ‘‘ paths’’ describe the two kinds 
of roads, the ‘‘ highway’’ and the “ byway.”’ 
In both these he who was guided by Wisdom 
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would walk securely. E. H. P.— Wisdom’s 
way isahigh way. Itisalwaysreaching up out 
of littlenesses ; it ranges at loftier levels, it has 
the world at its feet. Wisdom’s way always 
has one fixed mark. For that it steers. It 
throws lesser things aside as it goes, and it goes 
straight and earnest to a goal, and that goal is 
the glory of God. Wisdom’s way is a way of 
usefulness. It always puts usefulness first —be- 
fore pleasure, before profit. To go in wisdom’s 
way is to goin sweet fellowship. They who 
walk there walk hand in hand. It is full of 
sympathies, it is a road which lies in the com- 
munion of all saints, and all loveallin wisdom’s 
way. Above all, Christ is there. They walk 
with Jesus, they lean on Jesus, they are satisfied 
with Jesus, and they shall travel on and reign 
with Jesus in that city where they go. J. V. 
Christian disciples live primarily for duty, 
and pleasure comes as a certain consequence. 
And there is in it what may be called a princi- 
pal of accumulation ; it does not vanish in the 
enjoyment, but, while passing as a sentiment, 
remains as a reflection and grows into a store of 
complacent consciousness which the mind re- 
tains as a possession left by what has been pos- 
sessed. To have had such pleasure 7s pleasure, 
and is so still the more, the more of it is past. 
Whereas mere delights of sensation when past 
are wholly gone, leaving nothing to go intoa 
calm, habitual sense of being happy. J. F.— 
To live for any worldly or merely selfish joy 
is, indeed, unworthy of the dignity of a true 
man; but to live for that highest happiness 
which God has inseparably connected with lov- 
ing service to Him is to livesoas to glorify God 
and thus to forever enjoy Him. To make the 
joy which there is in duty and in love an end of 
our desire and striving does not involve a selfish 
spirit when this joy is not sought for its own 
sake alone, but because duty is sought and joy 
belongs to the very essence of duty-doing. 
Duty is from its very nature a joyous thing. 
Shall we then live and labor for the rewards of 
joy and happiness? Yes, in the sense of living 
and laboring for duty, for holiness, for purity 
and truth. That is living for happiness and 
joy in the best sense, and for the only true hap- 
piness and joy that there can be for any soul in 
all.the world. Live for the happiness which is 
inherent in the very essence of duty. Live for 
the joy that is in self-sacrifice, even as Jesus, 
for the joy of the self-sacrifice and love that was 
set before Him, endured the cross. Live for the 
rewards of righteousness, the pleasures forever- 
more at God’s right hand. To live for any- 
thing lower will never bring true happiness ; 
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not though we laugh and sing on every step of 
our journey through life ; for there is no really 
deep and abiding joy except in righteousness, 
in service, and inlove. G. B. Stevens. 

It isa common impression with persons who 
hear but do not accept the calls of Christ and 
His salvation, that they are required to be some- 
what less in order to be Christian. They hear 
it declared that in becoming little children, 
humble, meek, poor in spirit ; in ceasing from 
our will and reason, and in giving up our- 
selves, our eagerness, revenge, and passion— 
thus, and thus only, can we be accepted ; but, 
instead of taking all these as so many figures 
antagonistic to our pride, our ambition, and the 
determined self-pleasing of our sin, they take 
them absolutely as requiring a real surrender 
and loss of our proper manhood itself. Exactly 
contrary to this, the Gospel requires them to 
be more than they are---greater, higher, nobler, 
stronger—all which they were made to be in the 
power of their endless life. H. B. 

19. Hitherto wisdom has been thought of in 
relation to men. Now the question comes, 
What is she in relation to God? and the answer 
is, that the creative act implies a Divine wis- 
dom, through which the Divine will acts. We 
have, as it were, the germ of the thought de- 
veloped in ch. 8, the first link in the chain which 
connects this “‘ wisdom’’ with the Divine Word, 
the Logos of John’s Gospel. What is here at- 
tributed to her is, in Psalm 38 : 6, ascribed to 
“the Word of Jehovah,’”’ to “the breath or 
Spirit of His mouth.’’ So John asserts of the 
Word, “‘ by Him’’—7.e., through Him, all things 
came into being (John 1:3). E. H. P. 

21-35. The monitor now resumes his horta- 
tory address to his pupil, to persuade him to 
cleave to the pursuit of wisdom. It will keep 
him in safety ; he may lie down in security and 
sleep sweetly, for no fear of destruction will 
disturb him, since Jehovah is his Keeper (vs. 
21-26). The next five verses are prohibitions. 
One must not withhold any feasible good from 
his neighbor ; he must not put off a favor to 
him which he can now do ; he must not slander 
him; he must not causelessly contend with 
him ; he must not be emulous of him (vs. 27-81). 
All this must not be done, for Jehovah hates the 
perverse, while He is the Friend of the right- 
eous ; His curse is on the house of the wicked, 
while the habitation of the just is blessed (vs. 
32, 33). Inasmuch as He mocks scorners, and 
shows favor to the righteous, the wise shall in- 
herit glory, but shame shall take away fools 
(vs. 34, 35). 

26. Sentiment: ‘‘ Jehovah will impart to the 
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strong confidence, and keep thee from concealed 
dangers.’’ For similar declarations, see Psalm 
18:7; Job 8:14; 31:24. M. §.——Duties 
are ours, events are God’s. This removes an 
infinite burden from the shoulders of a mis- 
erable, tempted, dying creature! On this con- 
sideration only can he securely lay down his 
head and close his eyes. &. Cecil. 

27, 28. It behooves him to come down to its 
practical applications and show us how true 
wisdom will make us live in the midst of a 
world of want and of suffering—a world in 
which every human being, however lowly or 
uncomely, is yet a man and a brother. First in 
order he says: The good you have it in your 
power to bestow upon one in need thereof, you 
must not withhold. The fact that another needs 
it and that you can give it makes it due from 
yourself to him. When your neighbor’s pinch- 
ing want drives him to your door, say not to 
him, ‘‘ Go, and come again,” as if your hard 
heart and close hand would fain stave off a 
painful call in hope it would never return. 
When thou hast it by thee, let thy heart give 
with the promptness of love. This is true wis- 
dom. Man should live not to swell his own 
pile, but to bless his fellows ; not to amass for 
himself, but to impart to others. God fills the 
world around us with want that we may never 
lack the opportunity of putting forth a kind 
hand to some needy one. The special point to 
be noticed here is the underlying assumption 
that help is due to the weak from the strong. 
This is the doctrine of practical wisdom. That 
life of wisdom which flows along with such in- 
imitable peace and blessedness as we have seen 
in this chapter has a practical working side to 
it; and here are some of its manifestations. 
H. C. 

The All-wise has given us a complete and per- 
fect code in a single sentence, ‘‘ Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.’”’ This code was 
promulgated in the wilderness nearly fifteen 
centuries before the coming of Christ (Lev. 
19:18). It is the code then not for the Chris- 
tian Church merely, but for the human race. 
If we are to love all our neighbors as we love 
ourselves, of course we must study their relative 
claims, we must distribute our charities wisely 
and justly. Wecannot be to everybody all that 
we are to ourselves. The law is to be inter- 
preted in the light of reason and common sense. 
Its evident meaning is that we are to regard all 
whom we can reach as having special claims 
upon us for sympathy so far as we can know 
their wants, and for help so far as we can relieve 
their wants. We are not, ever or in anything, 
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to live wholly for ourselves. We are to recog: 
nize always and everywhere the brotherhood of 
humanity. We are to remember that we are 
placed in this world to do good. We are to re- 
gard all the talents and wealth that God bestows 
upon us as a trust. We have a right to use 
what we need for our own support and culture, 
but all beyond that belongs not to us, but to 
our Lord; and we are to do good as we have 
opportunity. The excellence of this law is seen 
in its simplicity. It is easily applied to all the 
varying conditions. We meet @ stranger in 
trouble of any kind. Shall we help him? 
‘ As thyself,”’ cries the Divine Lawgiver. We 
know what we would do for ourselves if we 
were in his place and could do it. We know 
what we would want somebody else to do for us 
in similar circumstances. Well, then, there is 
the measure, always ready. It is just what our 
Lord said at another time, ‘‘ Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do ye unto 
them.’’ This is the law and the prophets as 
well as the Gospel. This is the spirit that will 
revolutionize the world. Interior. 

Acts of mercy toward those who are daily 
meeting us in the unromantic paths of ordinary 
intercourse fall properly under the head of min- 
istries to the Lord. <A true Christian will en- 
deavor to enliven every particular of service to 
fellow-creatures with this consecrating intention. 
Whether at home or abroad, the great majority 
of mankind must expect their usefulness—in 
other words, their work for Christ—to consist in 
a series of familiar and oft-recurring acts, each 
apparently inconsiderable by itself. J. W. A. 
Do not let us wait for great and signal op- 
portunities of showing that we can prefer the 
good of others to our own. Such occur very 
seldom ; while small occasions occur every day 
in the family, in our daily intercourse with the 
world ; and, moreover, the great occasions are 
not nearly so good a test of our sincerity as the 
small. Great acts of self-sacrifice attract obser- 
vation, are talked about, often bring honor, 
credit to the doer. A thousand mixed motives 
may impel us to these ; but the smaller acts, in 
which we yield our will to the will of others, 
postpone our convenience, our pleasure, our 
ease, to theirs, these, unobserved by the world, 
often unobserved even by the person on whose 
behalf they are done—these are a far truer test. 
Trench. 

Our God is too great to need great deeds., If 
we do our duty just where He has placed us to 
work for Him, it will make no difference whether 
we labor in an obscure corner of the vineyard, 
where no great harvest will repay our labor, or 
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whether our works are seen and known of all 
men. The little things ‘‘ that ‘most leave un- 
done or despised’’ are great enough to glorify 
God if we do them for Him. ... It is the 
every-day life that builds up our Christian char- 
acter. If we overcome the daily annoyances we 
grow strong and heroic, and it soon becomes, if 
not a pleasant, at least a cheerful task to do, 
bear, and suffer. The service of Christ is one 
that grows lighter and more pleasant as the 
years go by. It is this that exerts a lasting in- 
fluence over the world. It is this that tests the 
value of religion, and proves to others that it is 
pure gold, and not a mere profession. Hallock. 

No one of us lives or can live to himself. 
Our life transpires in every direction, abuts upon 
unnumbered other lives, imparts its effluence 
without our will or consciousness, is felt near 
and afar. And the littles in that life immeasur- 
ably exceed in number and in influence its im.- 
portant moments—its crises of distinct volition 
and deliberate action. Moreover, these littles 
are the most genuine portions of our life. They 
bear the impress, diffuse the aroma of our actual 
characters. It is in these that what we are is 
most felt, most penetrating, most potent for 
good or for evil. Our action is often not in en- 
tire harmony with our characters—is largely 
affected by our surroundings, so that we tran- 
scend or fall short of our proper measure. It is 
in look, and word, and seemingly trivial act, in 
the even tenor of our daily lives, in the constant 
outflow of example and influence that we are 
the most true to our own natures, and that, if 
we are what we ought to be, we accomplish our 
mission from on high, and make the world the 
happier and the better for our living in it. 
Peabody. 

Contribute your quota to the welfare of a dis- 
ordered world —you that can contribute 
money ; you that can contribute friendly offices 
and kind attentions ; and you that have neither 
wealth nor labor to spend, contribute kind looks, 
kind feelings, and kind words. Hamilton. 
Every good act is charity. Your smiling in 
your brother’s face is charity ; exhortation of 
your fellow-men to virtuous deeds is equal to 
almsgiving ; your putting a wanderer on the 
right road is charity ; your removing stones and 
thorns and other obstructions from the road is 
charity. Mahomet.—lIt is one of the glories 
of love that it prompts the great heroisms of the 
world ; but it is almost a greater glory that it is 
able to nerve for their tasks those plodding lives 
whose days are all so commonplace, and to in- 
spire to faithfulness in the things that are least. 
There are but few who have the opportunities 
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or gifts for great achievements. Most of us 
need an inspiration for the common cares and 
duties that come tous almost the same on every 
day more than for any grand achievements, 
Our lives are made up of commonplaces, ‘“‘If,’’ 
says Robertson, “‘ you compute the sum of hap- 
piness in any given day, you will find that it 
was composed of small attentions and kind 
looks.’’ We want a principle that will touch 
and bless these details of our every-day lives. 
The moral heroism of the martyrs would prob- 
ably be worth less to most of my readers in their 
conditions than the kindly, sunny atmosphere 
which love can breathe around our commonest 
tasks and joys and troubles. Stevens, 

He who carries about a face that says, “ Can 
I serve you?’ who maintains an aspect of sin- 
cere sympathy with everybody’s pleasures and 
sorrows, triumphs or failures; who listens tc 
the tedious tale that unloads some breaking 
heart ; who shakes hands as if he meant, and 
who really does mean, ‘‘ God bless you !’”? whe 
gives without hope or wish for any return ; who 
sees no alien behind ignorance or crime, color 
or race, but always a fellow-creature, and limits 
his charity by no sect and no condition ; who 
loses no chance of rendering a small but needed 
kindness, and counts no day happy in which he 
has not blessed some fellow-creature with an 
unexpected and unclaimed service; who 
quenches wrath by his meekness and banishes 
irritation by his self-control ; who takes the un- 
popular side when it is the just one ; who de- 
fends the absent or protects the weak; who 
calls things by their proper names at the cost of 
his own reputation, when virtue and vice, right 
and wrong are universally confounded ; who is 
brave among social crowds and political pol- 
troons—he is surely making himself the servant 
of humanity, and a chief among God’s chil- 
dren and Christ’s followers. Anon. 

Paul tells us that we are not only to build up 
ourselves, but to build up one another. Henry 
says: ‘None so strong but they may be edi- 
fied ; none so weak but they may edify ; and 
while we edify others we benefit ourselves.”’ 
We are to look every man not on his own things, 
but also on the things of others. Hence the 
great apostle tells the Romans to follow after the 
things wherewith one may ecdify another—i.c., 
help to build his house for him. This is the 
beautiful idea of co-operation presented by the 
apostle. Every one of us istodosomething for 
all who are within our sphere. Every one of us 
needs something for our own upbuilding from 
all our neighbors, and just so far as we try tc 
do good will we get good. Just so far as we 
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are unselfish will we find illustrated in our ex- 
perience, as fact, the fable of the Oriental 
builder. He left his grand house unfinished, 
though winter was near, to assist his poorer 
neighbors in completing their cottages. He 
slept sweetly after a day of toil, and dreamed 
that angels were working on his walls. In the 
morning, lo! it was even as he had dreamed. 
His own house was finished by unseen builders 
because, like his Divine Lord, he pleased not 
himself, but went about doing good. Interior. 

$2. God gives broad, simple truths in His Holy 
Word, as clearly as human language can ex- 
press them ; and when these are received He 
leads the believer on to a further and higher 
knowledge. Thus there arises a personal, 
familiar intercourse, a spiritual intimacy, an in- 
dividual knowledge of experience between the 
soul and God. Not little is the dignity, nor 
poor the communion, nor scant the privilege 
contained in this promise, ‘‘ His secret is with 
the righteous.”’ 2. Garbett. 

33. The family is the ordinance of God, and 
its underlying idea is religious. It is, indeed, 
a training-school for the community and the 
State, but only as preparatory to fitness for a 
place in that great family above of which the 
family here is atype, and for which it should be 
a preparation. Itis the first form of human so- 
ciety, the foundation and source of all other 
forms, and as that is such will they be. It was 
because the family is thus the fountain-head of 
society, and must determine its character, that 
our Saviour insisted so strongly upon its sacred- 
ness. It is upon the purity, the sacredness, 
and the well-ordering of families that the 
permanence of our institutions must depend. 
M. H.—A happy home is the richest of human 
possessions. The home circle includes all that 
is most precious in life. An invisible bond, 
uniting the members of a household in mutual 
love and sympathy, is the strongest tie on earth. 
A prosperous commonwealth is a cluster of hap- 
py homes, as homogeneous as the cells of honey- 
comb. Religion, as well as culture, begins at 
home. Religion is not a holiday habit, cut in 
the prevailing mode, for exhibition on Sunday 
inthe family pew. Itisaserviceable, homespun 
investiture for daily use. Home ties are indis- 
soluble where its true spirit prevails. Van Sant- 
voord..——There is always a spirit of the house, 
or law of the family, of one kind or another, 
blessing or cursing, forming character day by 
day for salvation or perdition. The law of the 
house works itself into the circulations and 
fibres of every growing branch. The youngest 
child in the circle is watching your face, com- 
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mitting your tones and motions to memory, tak- 
ing your most unconscious language for a les- 
son, and laying up the careless revelations of 
your frivolity or your piety for future imitation. 
If he sees that all your familiar arrangements 
are made to redound to your selfish enjoyment, 
why should he not turn out a self-seeker? If, 
on the other hand, he beholds in your daily ex- 
ample some noble evidence of a devotion to God 
and fidelity to right which shape all your trans- 
actions into an offering of religion, then, unless 
some very cruel seduction besets him from 
abroad, he is a candidate for a Christian ma- 
turity. EF. D. H. 

34. Giveth grace unto the lowly. 
Use all means for growth in grace. The body 
grows stronger by exercise. Trading of money 
makes men grow rich; the more we trade our 
faith in the promises, the richer in faith we 
grow. If ye would be growing Christians, be 
humble Christians. *Tis observed in some coun- 
tries (as in France) the best and largest grapes 
which they make their wine of grow on the 
lower sort of vines; the humble saints grow 
most in grace. God giveth grace to the humble. 
T. Watson.—Mercies make a humble soul 
glad, but not proud. A humble soul is lowest 
when his mercies are highest ; he is least when 
he is greatest ; he is most poor when he is most 
ich. 7. Brooks. 

““Have every day lower thoughts of your- 
selves,’’ wrote one who made heart culture a 
life-work ; ‘“‘ higher thoughts of your Christ, 
kinder thoughts of your brethren, and more hope- 
ful thoughts of all around you.’’ The person 
who cultivates such habits of thought as are 
here enjoined will have a heart so free from 
guile and so full of joy that he will seem to him- 
self to dwell in the very border land of heaven. 
On the other hand, the person who is proud of 
his own possessions and achievements, who re- 
fuses to glorify and follow after Christ, who is 
suspicious of those whom he ought to love, and 
has no faith in the honor and aspirations of 
mankind, is certain sooner or later to have 
heaviness and sorrow for his portion. His pride 
will have a fall, and the despair of his heart 
will be like unto that which torments devils. 
Interior. 

Thus wrote Norman McLeod : “ God knows 
me better than I know myself. He knows my 
gifts and powers, my failings and my weak- 
nesses, what I can do and notdo. Sol desire to 
be led and not to lead ; to follow Him ; and I 
am quite sure that He has thus enabled me to 
do a great deal more in ways which seem to me 
almost a waste in life in advancing His king- 
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dom, than I could have in aay other way. How 
kind, how good, how compassionate art Thou, 
O God! O my Father, keep me humble! 
Help me to have respect toward my fellow- 
men, to recognize their several gifts as from 
Thee. Deliver me from the diabolical sins of 
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malice, envy, or jealousy, and give me hearty 
joy in my brother’s good, in his work, in his 
gifts and talents; and may I be truly glad in 
his superiority to myself, if God be glorified. 
Root out all weak vanity, all devilish pride, 
all that is abhorrent to the mind of Christ,”’ 
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1 Hear, my sons, the instruction of a father, 
And attend to know understanding : 
2 For I give you good doctrine ; 
Forsake ye not my law. 
3 For I was a son unto my father, 
Tender and only beloved in the sight of my 
mother. 
4 And he taught me, and said unto me, 
Let thine heart retain my words ; 
Keep my commandments, and live: 
5 Get wisdom, get understanding ; 
Forget 7¢ not, neither decline from the words 
of my mouth : 
6 Forsake her not, and she shall preserve thee ; 
Love her, and she shall keep thee. 
% Wisdom 7s the principal thing ; therefore 
get wisdom : 
Yea, with all thou hast gotten get under- 
standing. 
8 Exalt her, and she shall promote thee : 
She shall bring thee to honour, when thou 
dost embrace her. 
9 She shall give to thine head a chaplet of 
grace : 
A crown of beauty shall she deliver to thee. 


10 Hear, O my son, and receive my sayings ; 
And the years of thy life shall be many. 
11 I have taught thee in the way of wisdom ; 
I have led thee in paths of uprightness. 
12 When thou goest, thy steps shall not be 
straitened ; 
And if thou runnest, thou shalt not stumble. 
13 Take fast hold of instruction ; let her not 
go: 
Keep her ; for she is thy life. 


1-9. Tuts chapter has three divisions, made 
by My son at the beginning of each. In the first 
portion (vs. 1, 2) the chtidren are exhorted to 
listen to wise and good instruction. The writer 
states that, as a child he received instruction 
from parental affection, with counsel to observe 
it diligently (vs. 3, 4). The advice given was 


14 Enter not into the path of the wicked, 
And walk not in the way of evil men. 
15 Avoid it, pass not by it ; 
Turn from it, and pass on. 
16 For they sleep not, except they have done 
mischief ; 
And their sleep is taken away, unless they 
cause some to fall. 
17 For they eat the bread of wickedness, 
And drink the wine of violence. 
18 But the path of the righteous is as the dawn- 
ing light, 
That shineth more and more unto the per- 
fect day. 
19 The way of the wicked is as darkness : 
They know not at what they stumble. 


20 My son, attend to my words ; 
Incline thine ear unto my sayings. 
21 Let them not depart from thine eyes ; 
Keep them in the midst of thine heart. 
22 For they are life unto those that find them, 
And health to all their flesh. 
23 Keep thy heart with all diligence ; 
For out of it are the issues of life. 
24 Put away from thee a froward mouth, 
And perverse lips put far from thee. 
25 Let thine eyes look right on, 
And let thine eyelids look straight before 
thee. 
26 Make level [or, weigh carefully] the path of 
thy feet, 
And let all thy ways be established [or, 
ordered aright]. 
2% Turn not to the right hand nor to the left : 
Remove thy foot from evil. 


above all things to acquire wisdom and never to 
swerve from it; for this would keep him mm 
safety (vs. 5, 6). Wisdom is therefore the first 
or principal thing, and should be obtained at 
all events. She will exalt and honor him who 
attains her. She will also adorn him with 
wreath and diadem (vs, 7-9), M.S. 
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1. My son, There are but two conditions 
in which we can stand. One or other of them 
must be ours. The alternatives are, slaves of 
sin, or sons of God. What a contrast both in 
the relation and in that to which it is sustained ! 
Slaves or sons! God or sin! On the one side, 
tyrannous bondage ; on the other, gentle, sway- 
ing love. On the one side, the whip and the 
lash ; on the other, ‘‘ My son, hear the instruc- 
tion of thy Father.”” A. M. 

4. Retain my words. Let any one 
consider the vast amount of knowledge in sci- 
ence and history with which the mind may be 
absorbed ; the daily news which is brought to 
every man’s door ; the career open to all in pol- 
itics or business ; the stimulus of endless com- 
petition ; let him look at the spirit of specula- 
tion, the hot haste, the anxiety for the future 
with which so many minds are filled ; and he 
will wonder that there can be any gaps of time 
which reflection can seize upon, any corner of 
the soul left for it ; he will not wonder that men 
cannot spend much deep thought on religion, 
but rather that it is not banished from its old 
seat in the mind. T. D. W. 

4. Get wisdom, and with all thy getting, get 
understanding. Pray for it, give diligence in 
the use of all appointed means to attain it, watt 
at wisdom’s gate (8 : 34). Get dominion over thy 
corruptions, which are thy follies ; get possession 
of wise principles and the habits of wisdom ; 
get it by experience, get it above all thy getting ; 
be more in care and take more pains to get this 
than to get the wealth of this world ; whatever 
thou forgettest, get this; reckon it a great 
achievement, and pursue it accordingly. True 
wisdom is God's gift, and yet we are here com- 
manded to get it because God gives it to those 
that labor for it. H. 

13. Take fast hold of instruction; 
for she is thy life. We come into the real 
school-life when we have left school. Duty is 
twofold ; duty todo, duty to endure. We have 
the tasks of the school to do, and the discipline 
of the school to bear. And the more honest 
we are in the first, the braver shall we be for 
the second. We have duties to perform. Not 
what you do, but how you do it, is the test. 
And small things done as to the Lord and not 
to men grow golden and precious with the 
stamp of honest stewardship. Our manhood is 
4truly developed only as we make life real, and 
we only make life real in proportion as we take 
each duty, great or small, and make it great by 
principle, and sacred because we do it unto 
God. <A. Mursell. ——- What society sorely 
needs in the generations yet to come upon the 
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stage is not more knowledge, not more refine- 
ment of manners, not more of the comforts of 
life, but it is more godliness, more truthfulness, 
more honesty, more charity, more self-sacrifice 
and self-restraint. If the next generation is to . 
be any improvement on the present, our sons 
and daughters must be taught in ways of wisdom 
and led in right paths. Can a child come to 
mature years with a better possession than a 
character fixed in rectitude and radiant with 
goodness? Bartlett. ——Life means not merely 
passing through the world with a fair measure 
of comforts, with enough bread for our hunger, 
with enough raiment to keep us warm. Life 
means growth into the image of Christ Himself, 
into strong, well-rounded character, into disci- 
plined manhood and womanhood, into the 
blessed peace of God. J. R. M. 

14, 15. Many counsels of similar import are 
found in the New Testament, but none so 
specific, comprehensive, or sharply defined as 
this. Assuming the figurative supposition that 
there are but two paths of human life, a good 
and, therefore, right one, and an evil and, 
therefore, wrong one, the injunction is first 
general, not to enter the wrong, and next more 
definite and positive, to avoid it, or if it 
should happen to be touched at any point, not 
to pass a step upon it, but instantly to turn 
again and return to the right way. A main 
point to be ‘noticed is the particularity and rigid- 
ness of the rule, its absolutely uncompromising 
character and unlimited extent. It applies to all 
forms and degrees of evil-doing. No matter how 
comparatively great or small the sin may be, it 
admits of no yielding. It allows nota step to 
be taken in the path of evil, but imperatively 
exacts entire forbearance, or the instant with- 
drawal from every sinful practice. This princi- 
ple and this alone is the necessary rule of safety 
and usefulness. He only who practises this 
entire avoidance, this unqualified abstinence, 
this unyielding rejection of every evil practice 
can hope to stand safely, securely. B. 

Tn his intelligence man possesses an instru- 
ment capable of appropriating the secrets of 
universal knowledge ; in his free-will, the power 
of being holy as God is holy, and of becoming, 
by that means, the agent of His omnipotent 
will. But this aim, so far above him, is still 
for him lost in the dim distance. In order to 
reach it it is necessary that man should surren- 
der himself ; and in order to surrender himself 
he must be his own master, and, first of all, he 
must conquer himself. But what is the enemy 
he has to conquer? The common notion is that 
the obstacle in the way of our self-government 
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is the authority of a master, who imposes his 
laws upon us; and that is why man makes 
efforts to get rid of or, at all events, to draw his 
attention away from the thought of God. This 
is the deepest of delusions. The danger which 
threatens our liberty is much more truly the 
power of our lower nature, of our sensual appe- 
tites, of our instinctive tastes. Here is the true 
enemy of our liberty, which we must overcome 
for ourselves by a series of victories, of which 
each one is an act of self-denial. Let the nat- 
ural inclination cause the spring of the will to 
give way for a moment under its pressure, and 
there is an end of liberty ; man is no longer his 
own master, he becomes, like an animal, the 
slave of nature. Godet. 

Whence is it that temptation is so generally 
prevailing, so mightily prosperous in its opera- 
tion? Why does not the soul meet it, as water 
meets fire? The fearful cause is that it acts on 
a nature congenial and accordant to what it 
offers. It is fuel that meets fire! Let suspicion 
and alarm be awakened, when we find our 
minds at work to make out anything to be inno- 
cent against doubt and uneasy conscience. Be 
careful that when unquestionable duty leads 
into the way of temptation we stay not longer 
near the temptation than we are honestly about 
the duty. Beware of the kind of companion- 
ship that directly leads into temptation. But 
let no man be beguiled to think he is safe 
against temptation at the times when his only 
companion is himself. The whole tempting 
world may then come to him through the 
medium of the imagination. The great deep 
of his own evil heart may then be broken up. 
Foster. 

The beginnings of evil are dangerous. They 
are like the letting out of water—the little 
stream soon becomes a tumultuous flood. 
Young men are first drawn to evil by the cords 
of their vanity ; these cords of vanity are ten- 
der, attenuated threads of weakness, but they 
soon grow into strong twisted cables. Chains 
of habit are soon formed which no agonistic 


effort can break. The imminent and_ special | 


peril of young men lies in the fact that they are 
at the age when the imagination is most active. 
Unsobered by experience and unrestrained by 
judgment, they never dream of peril ; so they 
dally with evil, touch the outer circle of the 
vortex of vice, and begin with only slight and 
occasional indulgences. But the threads wrap 
them round andround. An infant could break 
them at first, but they grow thicker and thicker. 
Little by little the passion takes on its strength. 
Bid the passion cease at first, and we are its mas- 
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ter ; but yield, and it bids us cease our upbraid- 
ings, at last, with an imperious voice. Restless 
grows the spirit of vice unless we have bidden 
it depart before its tiny strands have become 
cables of desire. The man becomes the help- 
less slave of the spirit within him. The same is 
true, no matter what the form of vice. Every 
enjoyment of vice is the beginning of a reign 
of passion, the very dawnings of evil pictured in 
the imagination may prove the beginnings of the 
bondage of vice. Then beware of the evil be- 
ginnings that make the soul the home of unclean 
thoughts. Beware of evil books, of the glitter- 
ing attractions of evil resorts, of subtle vice, of 
the invisible waves of evil ever beating around 
us. H. Johnson. 

Every commission of sin imprints upon the 
soul further disposition and proneness to sin ; 
every one is both a preparative and a step to 
the next. When the soul is beaten from its first 
station, and the mounds and outworks of virtue 
are once broken down, it becomes quite another 
thing from what it was before. One visit is 
enough to begin an acquaintance, and this point 
is gained by it, that when the visitant comes 
again he is no more a stranger. Sowth._——Sin 
is of an encroaching nature ; it creeps on the 
soul by degrees, step by step, till it hath the 
soul to the very height of sin. The little thief 
will open the door and make a way for the 
greater, and the little wedge knocked in will 
make way for the greater. Satan will first 
draw thee to s¢¢ with the drunkard, then to s¢p 
with the drunkard, and then at last to be drunk 
with the drunkard. He will first draw thee to 
be unclean in thy thoughts, then unclean in thy 
looks, then unclean in thy words, and at last to 
be unclean in thy practices. 7. Brooks. 

We become like the things we touch. We 
take the features of that we look upon. Wit- 
nessed vice makes us vicious; depravity 
spreads. Vileness becomes less and less re- 
pulsive the more we look at it. ‘‘ Evil com- 
munications corrupt good manners.’’ An im- 
mense amount of adult depravity has its founda- 
tions laid for it in the child’s first years. The 
street is Satan’s nursery, and flashy literature 
his circulating library. It takes a great while 
to wear out a soul’s scar. Sin’s colors are put 
on with mordants. Parents are careful to keep 
their children away from diphtheria and small- 
pox ; sin is worse than scarlet-fever and more 
catching. Diseases are catching, health is not. 
Flowers die, weeds spread. Human nature is 
like water : it neverruns without running down 
hill, and, left to itself, does not stop till it 
reaches the bottom. Thinking what is bad soils 
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the mind, breaks the edge of moral delicacy ; | Resist evil at the beginning. Then it is weak 


and it is all one whether the soiling thought is 
started by crime dramatized, indelicacy sculp- 
tured, indecency painted, or sin printed in a 
paper and called news. OC. H. P.——Curiosity 
strangely moves us to disobedience in pursuit 
of pleasure. We thus intrude into things for- 
bidden in various ways: in reading what we 
should not read, in hearing what we should not 
hear, in seeing what we should not see, in going 
into company where we should not go, in reason- 
ings when we should have faith, in acting as 
if we were our own masters where we should 
obey. We indulge our reason, our passions, 
our vanity, our love of power ; we throw our- 
selves in the society of bad, worldly, or careless 
men. And all the while we think that, after 
having acquired this miserable knowledge of 
good and evil, we can return to our duty and 
continue where we left off. Newman. 
Temptation is resistible at one time; it is 
almostirresistible at another. Temptation when 
it first begins to act upon us may be overcome. 
_ He who, when an evil desire rises within him, 
flies at once to the throne of grace, who cries out 
to God to help him, will see his temptation fad- 
ing away. But when we yield to the tempta- 
tion, which so easily we might have resisted at 
first, then it gathers strength, and with each 
new indulgence its demands are more imperi- 
ous, its fascinations more seductive, and its 
thrall more complete. W. P. Roberts.——You 
may fight hard against temptation, and fight 
victoriously. You may beat it off and crush it 
down ; and then, when weary with the conflict, 
you suffer the strain of vigilance to relax, it 
shall steal in and easily master the citadel which 
lately it spent all its force in vain to win. Be- 
ware of your best moments as well as your 
worst ; or rather, the moments which succeed 
the best. They are the most perilous of all 
Just when the consciousness of a triumph seems 
to permit and justify disarmament for a mo- 
ment, the subtle foe with whom you have to deal 
will steal in on you and win a treacherous vic- 
tory. J. B. Brown. 

Of nothing stand more in awe than of your 
own selves, and of the dread potentialities of evil 
no less than of good which you bear about with 
you. Believe me, there is no smallest spark 
from Satan’s stithy which, if duly fanned, or 
even if left unquenched and not trodden out, 
might not increase into a flame, which should 
set on fire in you the whole course of nature ; 
even as in this material world there is in each 
tiniest spark a possible conflagration, such as 
should wrap whole forests or cities in a flame. 





and you are strong ; but after a little allowance 
the conditions will be reversed, and you will be 
weak and it strong. Stand in awe, I would say 
again, of your own selves. He knows very lit- 
tle of himself who does not know that as there 
is a possible heaven, so there is a possible hell 
withinhim. Inthe passing thought of impurity 
there is that which, being admitted, indulged, 
cherished, followed up whither it seeks to lead, 
would mould us at last into the hideous likeness 
of a Tiberius or a Louis XV. In the smallest 
act, word, or thought of genuine malice there 
ig shut up a whole world of cruelty, of intensest 
delight in the suffering of others, such as a 
Domitian or an Eccelino never surpassed. 
Trench. 

Sinful habits are fearful, fiery things. 
Ordinarily they are eternal ; it is rare that they 
are changed. And a single choice may become 
a habit, may take precedence in the whole 
character, and grow into.a despotism that never 
can be broken. Most of those persons who per- 
ish through intemperance, forge in the fires of 
youth the first links of the dreadful chain that 
envelops them. The Latin maxim is full of 
wisdom, obsta principiis. esist the beginnings. 
Let not the present pleasures or gratifications 
with which Satan, or your tempting compan- 
ions, or your own ungoverned passions may 
allure you to evil, prevail with you to begin the 
dread habit of indulgence. Beware the first step 
of a habit, or if you have taken it, break from 
it before it becomes eternal. Break from it now, 
or itis likely to become eternal. Remember that 
the pleasure is only momentary ; the habit to 
which, for the pleasure, you sell your birthright 
is inveterate, and comes at last to be nothing 
but agony. Cheever. Centres or centre- 
pieces of wood are put by builders under an 
arch of stone while it is in process of construc- 
tion, till the key-stone is putin. Just such is 
the use that Satan makes of pleasures to construct 
evil habits upon ; the pleasure lasts, perhaps, till 
the habit is fully formed ; but, that done, the 
structure may stand eternal. The pleasures are 
sent for firewood, and the hell burns in this life. 
Coleridge. 

A sense of danger is essential to safety in all 
the walks of life. ‘‘ The way to be safe is never 
to be secure,’’ said old Quarles. Safety is free- 
dom from harm, while security is freedom from 
care. He who hasa sense of insecurity and con; 
stant peril may be all the safer through the 
watchfulness that that sense engenders. On the 
other hand, “‘ let him that thinketh he standeth, 
take heed lest he fall.” 8. 8S. T.——A great 
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political thinker says, ‘‘ The price of liberty is 
eternal vigilance.’’ The price of keeping the 
treasure that God has given us is the same. 
There are old legends of fabulous riches hid away 
in some rocky cave amongst the mountains, 
guarded by mythological creatures, of whom it 
is said that their eyes have no lids. They can- 
not shut them, and they never sleep. And that 
is what Christians need to be, with lidiess, wide- 
opened, vigilant eyes, watching ever against the 
evils that are ever around us, and the robbers 
who are ever seeking to drag the precious de- 
posit from ourhands. Live to watch, and watch 
that you may live. A. M. 

We have need not only to watch, but to keep 
up a strong habit of self-control. The current 
of our thoughts, the wandering of our imagi- 
nations, the tumult of our passions, the flashes of 
our temper, all the movements and energies of 
our moral being leave some mark, wither some 
springing grace, strengthen some struggling 
fault, decide some doubtful bias, aggravate 
some growing proneness, and always leave us 
other and worse than we were before. This is 
ever going on. By itsown continual acting our 
fearful and wonderful inward nature is perpet- 
ually fixing its own character. It has a power 
of self-determination which, to those who give 
over watching and self-control, becomes soon 
unconscious and at last involuntary. Cardinal 
Manning. The will, which is the central 
force of character, must be trained to habits of 
decision, otherwise it will neither be able to 
resist evil nor to follow good. Decision gives 
the power of standing firmly, when to yield, 
however slightly, might be only the first step in 
a down-hill course. Smiles. 

For one man that of set purpose and with de- 
liberate conviction has done the wrong thing 
because he made up his mind to do it, there are 
hundreds that do it carelessly, unthiukingly, 
weakly—none the less sinfully ; but ch! far 
the less manfully. For here is the manliness of 
manhood, that a man has a reason for what he 
does, and has a will in doing it. As the basis 
of all strong, noble, right life, I say to you, 
young men and women, have a willof your own 
about what you do and choose. Be the masters 
and lords of the circumstances in which you 

‘stand. Put your heel on temptations if they 
come to you. A. M. Be not too slow in the 
breaking off a sinfulcustom. A quick, courage- 
ous resolution is better than a gradual delibera- 
tion, In sucha combat he is the bravest soldier 
that lays about him without fear or wit. Wit 
pleads ; fear disheartens; he that would kill 
Hydra had better strike off one neck than five 
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heads, Fell the tree, and the branches are soon 
cut off. Quarles. 

True courage and seasonable boldness ever 
characterize the genuine soldier of heaven. In 
every occupation of life, in all intercourse, in 
toil and in recreation our Christian armor should 
be worn and never be laid aside. The moment 
our allegiance is tested, the moment that the 
world requires what God forbids or forbids 
what God requires, we must stand to our arms 
and admit no thought of a surrender. Alford. 
—The fiercest warfare between the flesh and 
the spirit isnot known to the worldling, but the 
Christian. Men never realize the power of sin 
until they begin to resist it. You never know 
the force of a stream until you throw an ob- 
struction across it. Battles more significant 
than Marathon or Gettysburg have been waged 
in souls like Paul’s, Augustine’s, Luther’s, 
Bunyan’s. The test of Christian character is 
not uninterrupted triumph, but honest and con- 
tinual conflict. Christ has veterans in His army 
who have stumbled through their whole lives, 
but who have kept their faces set like steel Zion- 
ward, and who will yet wear the laurel-wreath 
in the everlasting kingdom. J. H. Barrows. 

In the secret warfare which is going on with- 
in our hearts we can trust no foresight nor 
weapons but those which are God’s. If we 
throw ourselves upon Him in watchfulness of 
prayer ; if we acknowledge our manifold and 
secret dangers, and rely on Him to bless our con- 
tinual resistance, we shall be safe; but if we 
forecast and resolve of ourselves, and determine 
that we will do or will not do such and such 
particular things, we shall find that we are 
fighting, like blind men, against sharpsighted 
foes, dealing our blows where there are no ene- 
mies, and exposing ourselves at every instant 
to the most fatal and deadly assaults. It is in 
faith alone—the faith which, with watchfulness 
of prayer, relies on God—that we can safely 
take one step forward amid the various dan- 
gers, foreseen and unforeseen, which spring up 
at every instant around our path. G. M. 

Watchfulness without prayer is presumption, 
and prayer without watchfulness is a mockery ; 
by the first a man invades God’s part in this 
great work, and by the latter he neglects his 
own. He who hopes to be delivered from 
temptation merely by praying against it affronts 
God, and deludes himself, and might to as much 
purpose fall asleep in the midst of his prayers as 
do nothing but sleep after them. South.—— 
Watchfulness and prayer are inseparable. The 
one discerns dangers, the other arms against 
them. Watchfulness keeps us prayerful, and 
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prayerfulness keeps us watchful. To watch 
without praying is presumption, to pray with- 
out watching is hypocrisy. The eye that sees 
clearly the facts of life will turn upward from 
its scanning of the snares and traps, and will 
not look in vain. These two are the indispen- 
sable conditions of victorious encountering of 
temptation. Fortified by them, we shall not 
“enter into’’ it, though we pass through it. 
The outward trial will remain, but its power to 
lead us astray will vanish. It will still be dan- 
ger or sorrow, but it will not be temptation ; 
and we shall pass through it, as a sunbeam 
through foul air, untainted, and keeping 
heaven’s radiance. A. M. 


A final note upon the command of vs. 14, 15. 


Every command, however strongly given, and 
whatever may be our inability to obey it, should 
rather encourage us than otherwise ; for it never 
would have been left in the Bible if God were 
not ready to impart power to observe it to His 
glory. There is nothing laid down as a duty, 
but grace is promised to enable us to perform 
it. Rk. HMill.—-This great ground-truth, so 
vital to Christian activity and hope, cannot be 
emphasized too strongly or too often. Hvery 
demand of God, whether to resist evil or to do 
good, to pray, to watch, to serve, and to endure 
carries with it a prophecy and pledge of a di- 
vinely assured fulfilment. B. 

1s. The path of the righteous is 
as the dawning light. Their way shines 
to themselves in the joy and comfort of it; it 
shines before others in the lustre and honor of 
it. They go on in their way with a holy 
security and serenity of mind as those that walk 
in the light. It is as the dawning light, which 
shines out of obscurity and puts an end to the 
works of darkness. It is a growing light, that 
shineth more and more, not like the light of a 
meteor, which soon disappears, or that of a 
candle, which burns dim and burns down, but 
like that of the rising sun, which goes forward 
and mounts upward wnto the perfect day, until it 
reaches the brightness of meridian glory. 
Grace, the guide of this way, is growing ; he 
that has clean hands shall be stronger and 
stronger ; the joy which is the pleasure of this 
way, that honor which is the brightness of it, 
and all that happiness which is indeed its light 
shall be still increasing. H.——The Scripture 
is fall of images and expressions which, like this, 
describe the believer’s life as one of progress— 
progress in knowledge, holiness, and grace. 
There is in this life no standing still, no rest in 
present attainments or degree of progress—we 
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must go on, growing into greater conformity to 
the Divine image, until that day when our own 
race is run, and we awake satdsfied with His like- 
ness. itto. : 

There is no standing at a stay in religion, 
either we go forward or backward; if faith 
doth not grow, unbelief will; if heavenly 
mindedness doth not grow, covetousness will. 
A man that doth not increase his stock, dimin- 
isheth it; if you do not improve your stock 
of grace, your stock will decay. Watson. 
Where there is life, real, spiritual life, there is 
progress in that life. A plant which makes no 
shoots or growth is dead or sickly. Even the 
tree which has reached its full height does not 
remain as it is, but constantly renews and varies 
its outward appearance. Thus it is with the 
kingdom of nature, and so it is with the king- 
dom of grace. ‘“‘Be ye therefore renewed in 
the spirit of your minds.’’ ‘‘ Though our out- 
ward man perish, yet our inward man is re- 
newed day by day.’”? Salter.——It is the nature 
of seed to propagate itself, and spread its virtue 
into branches and fruit. It will be aspiring to 
that perfection which nature hath allotted to it. 
If you do not grow, it is a sign there is no life 
in you. Itis but the counterfeit, not the reality, 
of the new creature. Living natures do thrive ; 
pieces of art stand at a stay. He is no member 
of Christ, but as a wooden leg or arm ; not knit 
by any vital band, but some extrinsic ligaments ; 
not fed with the increases of God, because he 
doth not grow. To content ourselves with a 
low degree of grace makes us unworthy of the 
benefit of regeneration, and below those that 
pretend to a likeness to God. Charnock. 

Many a time are we tempted to say, “‘ I make 
no progress at all. It is only failure after fail- 
ure. Nothing grows.’’ Look at the sea when 
the flood is coming in, and you will think that 
the ceaseless flux and reflux is but retrogression 
equal to the advance. But look again in an 
hour’s time, and the whole ocean has advanced. 
Every advance has been beyond the last, and 
every retrograde movement has been an imper- 
ceptible trifle less than the last. This is prog- 
ress ; to be estimated at the end of hours, not 
minutes. And this is Christian progress. 
Many a fluctuation—many a backward motion 
with a rush at times so vehement that all seems 
lost ; butif the eternal work be real, every fail- 
ure has been a real gain, and the next does not 
carry us so far back as we were before. Every 
advance is a real gain, and part of it is never 
lost. Both when we advance and when we 
fail, we gain. We are nearer to God than we 
were. The flood of spirit-life has carried us up 
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higher on the everlasting shores, where the 
waves of life beat no more, and its fluctuations 
end, and all is safe at last. F. W. R. 

Men do not fly up mountains; they go up 
slowly, step by step. True Christian life is 
always mountain-climbing. Heaven is above 
us, and ever keepsabove us. It never gets easy 
to go heavenward. No one leaps to sainthood 
at abound. Nobody gets the victory once for 
all over his faults and sins. It is a struggle of 
years, and every day must have its victories. 
Yet while we cannot expect to reach the radiant 
mountain-summit at one bound, we certainly 
ought to be climbing at least step by step. 
Higher and higher should be our unresting aim 
and endeavor. J. R. M.—The very charac- 
teristic of the Christian conception of ‘‘ growth 
in grace’’ is the indefinite approximation to an 
infinite perfection. The type for us is the ex- 
press image of God, the complete man, Jesus 
Christ. To that supreme beauty our nature is 
capable of unlimited approach. Noman knows 
how much of goodness, nobleness, and wisdom 
are possible for any man, or for himself. No 
bounds can be set to that progress of growth. 
A. M.—It is the will of God that he that hath 
“life eternal’’ should not only retain it, but 
have it ‘‘more abundantly ;’’ that he should 
keep continually “‘ growing up into Christ in all 
things’’—his path being “‘ like the light of the 
morning, shining more and more unto the per- 
fect day.’’ The spiritual day is not meant to 
have a night—hardly a meridian-—for it is to 
run parallel with the days of eternity. Its glow 
and glory, its radiance and sunlight, may keep 
on increasing and augmenting to the last, and 
then be continued in the upper world. The 
“‘way’’ of God’s saints is ‘‘ a way everlasting.” 
The water of which they drink is “living 
water,’’ and is intended to be within them as 
“Ca well,’ or fountain, ‘‘ springing up into 
everlasting life.”’ Binney. 

When persons make still nearer and nearer 
approaches unto God, and as they draw nearer 
to Him find a gradual influence of Divine light 
and life and power ; grow more and more into 
suitableness to Him ; are more acquainted with 
Him, are brought into higher delectations and 
to take more complacency in Him—this is walk- 
ing in the Spirit ; when a man’s path, as it is said 
concerning the righteous man, is as the shining 
light that shines more and more, brighter and 
brighter, unto the perfect day. As you know, 
the nearer approach we make unto the light of 
a glorious lucid object, the more light we have, 
still all along as we go our way grows more and 
more lightsome, Jey do not walk in the 
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Spirit, therefore, who keep moving in a circle 
or in around of empty, sapless duties, who keep 
up the formalities of religion and no more ; but 
they walk in the Spirit who make a progress, 
who go forward, who draw nearer and nearer 
unto God, and become more suitable to and like 
Him, more fit for present service, and for His 
eternal converse. Salter, 1840. The obedient 
and the men of practice are those sons of light 
that shall outgrow all their doubts and igno- 
rances, that shall ride upon these clouds, and 
triumph over their present imperfections till 
persuasion pass into knowledge, and knowledge 
advance into assurance, and all come at length 
to be completed in the beatific vision. And 
where a long course of piety and close com- 
munion with God has purged the heart, and rec- 
tified the will, and made all things ready for 
the reception of God’s Spirit, knowledge will 
break in upon such a soul, like the sun shining 
in his full might, with such a victorious light 
that nothing shall be able to resist it. South. 

Whoever turns to the love of God in Christ, 
and yields in the inmost part of his being to the 
power of His grace, is already “‘light in the 
Lord.’’ The true home and affinities of his true 
self are in the kingdom of the light, and he is 
ready for his part in the inheritance, either here 
or yonder. True fitness will become more and | 
We shall grow more and more Capa- 
ble of God. The measure of our capacity is 
the measure of our possession, and the measure 
in which we have become light is the measure 
of our capacity for the light. A. M.——The 
life of those who love God is, when it develops 
itself harmoniously, still always like the rising 
sun. Itis a life of constantly increasing light 
in regard to God and Divine things, and also in 
regard to ourselves and all that here surrounds 
us. Continually increasing joy also is the por- 
tion of those who love God. From His pres- 
ence pain fleesaway ; there death expires, there 
life breaks forth like a flower from its bud, and 
the prophetic word goes constantly into broader 
fulfilment : ‘‘ Ye shall go out with joy, and be 
led forth with peace.’’ So, too, love leads us 
to a fairer hope; for love is life, and life for the 
finite creature grows and increases, and takes 
firmer root in the eternal, invisible source of 
life. Nay, here the boldest image becomes too 
weak; the sun in the region of nature passes 
from mid-day height to evening setting ; in the 
life of those who love God there can be no 
mention of sunset ; death is but the passage to 
the light of an eternal morning. Van 0. 

In the sphere of Christian faith the reality of 
a blessed future can never bea subject of doubt. 
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One needs to have taken only the first steps in 
this holy sphere to become aware how here all 
paths run toward a goal which shines alluringly 
from the world beyond ; how all is only a be- 
ginning that points to a future consummation. 
A time is to come when everything incomplete 
shall attain a perfection, and every fragment 
appear as a beautiful whole ; when every dis- 
cord shall be resolved into harmony, and every 
hidden glory be revealed ; when every holy de- 
sire find full satisfaction. J. Muller.—Yes ! 
the path of the just is as the shining light, shin- 
ing more and more, brighter and brighter, unto 
the perfect day. It is imperfect now and often 
stormy and cloudy, but through the storm and the 
sunshine the path runson. The beings toiling 
in it are not such in appearance as you would 
think destined to thrones of glory ; they look 
rather like weather-beaten mariners, poor, way- 
worn pilgrims, with garments worn and dusty ; 
but they are all to be presented without spot be- 
fore the throne of God. They are all to be 
kings and priests. They are all to shine as the 
stars. Light, knowledge, sanctification, all 
things in the Christian life, all in the progress 
to glory, are gradual and partial now, entire and 
perfect hereafter. It is a toilsome, craggy way 
now, sometimes winding through places like the 
valley of the shadow of death, but nevertheless 
rising and, on the whole, growing brighter and 
brighter, until it shall end in the perfect day. 
Ge Baie: 

Light, pure, rich, varied, dazzling shines forth 
from the heavens by day and by night, just as 
the light of the Christian’s example is to be 
poured on the darkness of the world. It shines 
not indeed for display, but for use ; not for its 
own glory, but like the light that should radiate 
from the Christian’s life, to illustrate the glory of 
the great Creator. And if Christian light does 
not shine forth in the life, we have the highest 
evidence that it has never been enkindled in the 
bosom. Barnes.—The simple power of good- 
ness and uprightness flows out as an emanation 
on allaround. The good man shines like the 
sun, not because he purposes to shine, but be- 
cause he is full of light. The bad man is re- 
buked, the good man strengthened by his ex- 
ample; everything evil and ungraceful is 
ashamed before him, everything right and 
lovely is made stronger and lovelier. H. B.— 
A living Christian out among men in daily em- 
“ployment is an incessant fountain of Gospel 
light. He preaches all the time. A formal dis- 
course is but for a half hour. A Christian life 
lived out among men is all of it text, argument, 
and application, and never lets go, It is an in. 
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cessantsermon. It accumulates effects and adds 
results tegether. C. H. P. 

Since we are, one and all, in the number of 
those to whom God has said, ‘‘‘Arise, shine, for 
thy light has come,”’ let us take care that we do 
shine ; that we keep our souls, like a clear mir- 
ror, free from the mists and stains of earth, 
which would otherwise dim the glorious image 
of the Son of God, offering Himself to be re- 
flected in them continually. And let us do our 
work swiftly and clearly, but as silently as 
possible ; after the manner of rays of light, 
which come from the sun in silence, with incon- 
ceivable speed, straight to the point where God 
intends them to fall. Such should our work 
be; no noise, no disturbance, no loitering 
about other and meaner things. Keble. 

19. Here thick darkness is contrasted with 
the ight of the preceding verse. In such a dark- 
ness no one can know on what he may stum- 
ble. In other words, ‘‘ They are surrounded 
with darkness, which exposes them to continual 
danger of stumbling to their ruin.”” M. §.— 
We have the heavenly assurance that the path 
of the just is to shine more and more unto the 
perfect day. But this blessed truth involves its 
opposite, that the path of the wicked must grow 
darker and darker unto the total night, unless 
he give heed to the voice which calls him out 
of his darkness, and turn to the light, which is 
ever striving to illumine it. Hare.——This is 
an apt figure for every misspent life. It sets 
forth ina very striking manner the growing 
wretchedness and ruin induced by evil habits, 
the loss of reputation, of domestic comfort, of 
health, of peace of mind, of property, of life, 
of the immortal soul, sinking deeper and deeper 
down until the miserable victim makes the final 
plunge into the blackness of everlasting woe. 
W. 4H. G. 

20-22. Solomon, having warned us not to 
do evil, here teaches us how to do well. It is 
not enough for us to shun the occasions of sin, 
but we must study the methods of duty. We 
must have a continual regard to the Word of 
God, and endeavor that it may be always ready 
to us. The sayings of wisdom must be our 
monitors to warn us of duty and danger. We 
must lodge them within us as a commanding 
principle, the influences of which are diffused 
throughout the whole man—‘‘ Keep them in the 
midst of thine heart, as things dear to thee, and 
which thou art afraid of losing.’”’ Let the Word 
of God be written in the heart, and that which 
is written there will remain. H. 

21. Men will spend hours in hearing and not 
one minute in serious reflections ; asif the Word 
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in their ears could cure the disease in the heart. 
This is the worm at the root of all our spiritual 
advantages. The soil must be made tenacious 
of the seed by the harrow of meditation, which 
hides it in the heart and covers it with earth ; 
for. want of being laid deep and banded by seri- 
ous meditation the seed takes no root, because 
there is not much earth about it. Charnock. 
— Translate the sense of Scripture into your 
lives, and expound the Word of God by your 
works. Interpret it by your feet and teach it 
by your fingers—that is, let your walkings and 
your workings be Scripture explications. 
Caryl. 

23. Keep thy heart with all dili- 
gence; for out of it are the issues 
of life. Watch thy heart more than all other 
things that are to be kept, because out of it flow 
the streams of thy life. The terseness of the 
Hebrew tongue enabled them to say, ‘‘ Watch 
thy heart above all keeping, for from it are the 
outflowings of life... The heart seems to be 
thought of asa fountain from which flow out 
all the streams that make up the weal or woe of 
human life. Sincemanhasthe making and the 
guarding of his own life-fountain put under his 
own charge, it behooves him to account it his 
first duty to keep it well. This life-fountain is 
the heart, the moral heart, out of which, says 
our Divine Lord, “‘ proceed those things that 
defile the man—evil thoughts, murders, adul- 
teries, fornications, theft, false witness, blas- 
phemies.’’ Out of this come also the genial 
sympathies, the love and the friendship, the 
sweet charities that perpetually react to bless 
their authors and givers. But, above all, let it 
be considered that with the heart man believeth 
unto righteousness ; from the heart men repent 
with repentance never to be repented of ; the 
love of the heart is the fulfilling of God’s great 
law, and brings the soul into sympathy with 
heaven. Verily, there is infinite reason for 
keeping the heart with all diligence, since out 
of it flow such issues of life. H. C. 

The heart, as the central organ of the circula- 
tion of the blood, forms the focus of the life of 
the body. It is also the centre of all spiritual 
functions. Everything spiritual, whether be- 
longing to the intellectual, moral, or pathologi- 
_cal sphere, is appropriated and assimilated by 
man in the heart as a common meeting-place, 
and is again set in circulation from the heart ; 
so that all vital motions of the soul proceed from 
the heart and react upon it. Now, because the 
heart is the central point of the person’s life, the 
work-place for the personal appropriation and 
assimilation of everything spiritual, the moral 
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and religious condition of man lies in the heart. 
Only what enters the heart possesses moral 
worth, and only what comes from the heart is 
amoral product. A man’s whole life as an in- 
dividual, as well as all his separate personal acts, 
derive their character and moral significance 
from the quality and contents of the heart. 
Because of this man is characterized by his heart 
in all his habitual and moral attributes. We 
read of a wise heart, of a pure heart, of an hon- 
est and righteous heart ; and so, on the other 
hand, of a perverse heart, of a wicked and stub- 
born heart, and of a haughty heart. Also on 
man’s side the process of salvation begins in the 
heart. Faith, in which man’s personal life in 
its deepest basis takes a new direction, belongs 
entirely to the sphere of the heart, and is de- 
scribed as a making fast, a making strong 
(Psalms 27 : 14; 31 : 25), a staying of the heart 
(compare especially Psalm 112: 7) on that founda- 
tion which is God Himself (Psalm 78 : 26). O. 

God, who gave us these souls, gave us a strict 
charge with them : Man, woman, keep thy heart ; 
take heed to thy spirit (Deut. 4: 9). We must 
maintain a holy jealousy of ourselves, and set a 
strait guard upon all the avenues of the soul ; 
keep our hearts from doing hurt and getting 
hurt ; from being defiled by sin and disturbed 
by trouble ; keep them as our jewel, as our vine- 
yard ; keep a conscience void of offence ; keep 
out bad thoughts; keep up good thoughts ; 
keep the affections upon right objects and in 
due bounds. Keep them with all keepings, so 
the Word is; there are many ways of keeping 
things — by care, by strength, by calling in 
help, and we must use them all in keeping our 
hearts ; and all little enough, so deceitful are 
they (Jer. 17: 9). Or, above all keepings ; we 
must keep our hearts with more care and dili- 
gence than we keep anything else. We must 
keep our eyes (Job 31:1), keep our tongues 
(Psalm 84 : 18), keep our feet (Eccl. 5 : 1), but, 
above all, keep our hearts. Out of a heart well 
kept will flow living issues, good products, to 
the glory of God and the edification of others. 
All the actions of the life flow from the 
heart, and therefore keeping that is making the 
tree good and healing the springs. Our lives 
will be regular or irregular, comfortable or un- 
comfortable, according as our hearts are kept or 
neglected. H. 

The great trust which is committed to us all 
is ourselves. And in connection therewith we 
are responsible for two things : first, for the de- 
velopment of character ; and, second, for the ex- 
ercise of capacity. We are responsible for the 
development of character. We have to cut off 
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and suppress, or, at least, to subordinate and reg- 
ulate a great deal within us in order that the 
true self may rise into sovereign maiesty and 
power. We have to cultivate shy graces, un- 
welcome duties, sides of our character which are 
not naturally prominent. The faults that we 
have are not to be cured simply by the repres- 
sion of them, but by the cultivation of their 
opposites. All this is given to us to do, and 
nobody can do it for us. We are stewards of 
many things, but the most precious gift of 
which we are stewards is this awful nature of 
ours, with possibilities that tower heaven-high, 
and evils that go down to the depths of hell, 
shut up within the narrow room of our hearts. 
The man who has himself put into his own hands 
can never want a field for diligent cultivation. 
And we are responsible for the use of capacities. 
God gives these to us that we may by exercise 
strengthen them. And so your natural self is 
your charge. A. M.—Behind every wrong 
act, every neglected duty—the hasty word, the 
impatient gesture, the equivocating answer, the 
jealous cruelty, the reckless calumny, is yourself. 
Each came out of your whole character ; not 
your temperament, or your constitution, or your 
provocation, but yourself. You say it was un- 
considered ; but it was you that did not con- 
sider. You say you did not think; but God 
made you a thinking creature, and your think- 
ing faculty was not given you for great occa- 
tions, which are rare in any life, and are not 
what will fix your place when you give in your 
nccount. ‘Trace the secret history of any of the 
great crimes which now so often disgrace the 
business world, and you find that he who is un- 
just in much was unjust first in that which is 
least. ‘‘A good tree cannot bring forth evil 
fruit.’’ Out of the one heart are the issues of 
life and death. F. D. H. 

Inasmuch as the great issues of life are deter- 
mined by the mastery of one set of principles 
over another, it is very important to seek the ex- 
pulsion or entire suppression of latent ev‘] ten- 
dencies by the careful nurture of tendencies of 
opposite character, for the strength of principles 
isin proportion to their exercise. In so far as 
tendencies to evillie within us, we should avoid 
unnecessary exposure to influences that may 
draw them into activity ; and, reversely, we 
should seek those conditions of life that will aid 
the development of the good. Chapman.— 

~Heart and tongue must go together ; word and 
work, lip and life, prayer and practice must 
echo to one another, or else thy prayers and thy 
soul will be lost together. 7. Brooks. 

Remember not only to keep your hearts when 
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you are praying and hearing, and when you are 
in holy duties, but when you are feasting and re- 
freshing yourselves, when you are in your call- 
ings, when you are buying and selling. Caryl. 
——Just as it is true that wherever two or three 
are met together in His name God is in the midst 
of them, so, if your heart be at one with His 
Spirit, you may, in the midst of worldly amuse- 
ments—yet not without great danger, for you 
will have multiplied temptations—keep yourself 
unspotted from the world. F. W. R. 

You wish to enrich and enlarge life, your 
business, your social enjoyments, your know]l- 
edge of literature, science and art. I appeal to 
your own common sense when I say, Then you 
must deepen your knowledge of God and your 
love to Jesus; you must meditate and pray 
more frequently ; you must increase the motive 
power. Keep the heart with all diligence ; keep 
it pure, unspotted from the world; keep it 
full ; be filled with the Spirit, with love to God 
and man, with heavenward longings and with 
God-glorifying aims ; keep it strong in ardent 
love and constant prayer, receiving strength by 
waiting on the Lord. Saphir.—Christianity, 
as a system of faith and duty, first of all seeks to 
purify the springs of action in the soul, and then 
to build it up in all the excellence of a graciously 
originated virtuousness of character. And this 
spiritual rectitude, which is itself the present 
realization of our salvation, though one and in- 
divisible in its essence, is multiform in its mani- 
festations, including all that is designated in the 
heart’s conceptions as either true, or beautiful, 
or good. Its truth is essential and immanent ; 
its dignity is but the expression of its worth, 
which itself harmonizes with righteousness of 
life and unspotted purity ; and thus embodying 
and comprising all moral excellence, it compels 
the approval of men’s moral consciousness. 
Curry. 

Man’s heart is like a millstone ; pour in corn, 
and round it goes, bruising and grinding, and 
converting it into flour; whereas give it no 
corn, and then indeed the stone goes round, but 
only grinds itself away. Even so the heart of 
man requires to have always something to do; 
and happy is he who continually occupies it 
with good and holy thoughts, otherwise it may 
soon consume and waste itself by useless 
anxieties or wicked and carnal suggestions. 
Seriver.——There are a thousand doors of access 
to the heart—conversation, books, incidents, 
means of grace, all the five senses ; and pas- 
sengers are busily thronging in and passing out 
at every door. Some of these passengers are 
bent on doing mischief, some on doing good, 
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and some are questionable ; some, though much 
fewer than is generally supposed, indifferent. 
Now will any precaution, short of watchfulness 
over the persons allowed to enter, avail to keep 
such a house in order? To dismiss the figure, 
unless we keep a guard and narrow outlook 
upon our hearts, we may find at any moment 
that we have ‘‘ entered into temptation’’—that 
is, have entertained it with the will, that we are 
fairly launched on the slippery incline which 
leads, it may be, to a very grievous fall. 
E. M. G. 

Many a city has-been taken on its strongest 
side, which was counted so strong that no watch 
was kept, even as no danger was dreaded there. 
We think that we are not exposed to one partic- 
ular form of temptation ; let none be too sure of 
this ; and in resisting one form of evil, never let 
us forget that there are others in the world. 
Fleshly sins may be watched against, and yet 
room be given in the heart for spiritual wicked- 
ness, pride, self-righteousness, and the like. 
The victories gained over the lusts of the flesh 
may minister to those subtler mischiefs of the 
spirit ; and our fate may be like that of the 
hero in the Maccabees, who was crushed by the 
falling elephant himself had slain. There isa 
white devil of spiritual pride as well as a black 
devil of fleshly lusts; and if only Satan can 
ruin us, it is all the same to him by what en- 
gines he does it; itis all the same to him 
whether we go down into hell as gross carnal 
sinners or as elated, self-righteous saints. Seta 
watch, therefore, all around your heart ; not on 
one side only, but on all ; for you can never be 
sure on which side temptation will assail. 
Trench. 

24-27, ‘‘ Froward’’ (v. 24) translates a He- 
brew word which means deceitful, false, a 
mouth that speaketh lies, one that distorts the 
truth. ‘‘ Perverse lips’’ are the same. Solo- 
mon exhorts the young to speak the simple 
truth, and never allow their lips to prevaricate, 
deceive, or in any wise to discolor the facts of 
the case. So the next verse beautifully con- 
ceives of the path of right and duty as straight, 
ona right line, not tortuous and zigzag. Let 
thine eye look ever straight onward, with no 
thought of deviation from simple uprightness. 
Ponder (in Hebrew, weigh)—/.¢., carefully con- 
sider the path of thy feet, that thy ways may 
be evermore on solid ground, firmly planted. 
Turn into no devious path, either to the right 
hand or to the left. Reject all thought of 
guile, mischief, wrong in any form. Are not 
these noble words of wisdom? H. C. 

The ‘‘issues’’ just spoken of are tracked to 
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their three outlets. Speech turned from its true 
purpose, the wandering eye that leads on to 
evil, action hasty and inconsiderate, are the nat- 
ural results where we do not ‘‘ above all keep- 
ing keep our heart.’’ E. H. P.—Of the things 
from the heart that need to be put away, the 
first in the order of nature is the froward mouth. 
Words offer the first and readiest egress for evil. 
The next outlet from the fountain is by the eyes. 
The precept is quaint in its cast—“‘ let thine eyes 
look right on’’—and yet its meaning is not diffi- 
cult. Let the heart’s aim be simple and right- 
eous. Both in appearance and in reality let 
your path bea straightforward one. The last 
of these issues is by the feet. Ponder, there- 
fore, their path. The best time to ponder any 
path is not at the end, nor even at the middle, 
but at the beginning of it. The right place for 
weighing the worth of any course is on this side 
of its beginning. By the word of God paths 
and actions will be weighed in the judgment. By 
the word of God, therefore, let paths and actions, 
great or small, be pondered now. <Arnot. 

Do not rest upon external reformations, they 
will not hold ; there is no abiding, no advantage 
in such a work ; you think, when reproved, I will 
mend and set about the redress of some outward 
things ; but this is as good as to do nothing. 
To set the outward actions right, though with 
an honest intention, and not so to regard and find 
out the inward disorder of the heart, whence that 
in the actions flows, is but to be still putting the 
index of a clock right with your finger, while it 
is out of order within, which doesno good. But 
a purified conscience, a soul renewed and refined 
in its temper and affections, will make things 
go right without, in all the duties and acts of 
our callings. L. 

25. The rule of life, the comfort of life, the 
strength of life, the life of life, is first to have 
an object, and then to live up to that object 
steadily and unquestioningly. A distinct, 
sufficient purpose and a determined pursuit give 
reality to life and make the man. The primary 
thing is to have an object in life which will be 
worthy of our being, suited to our character, at- 
tractive to our tastes. For if it fail in any one 
of these three things it will not long be our goal. 
To fulfil these three conditions there can only be 
four things in which an object can be found— 
victory, usefulness, eternity, Christ. There are 
three snares which beset and entangle the feet 
of aman who has resolved to live for some great 
end. (1) Retrospection. Do not look back. 
Do not lock back at past attainments, for they 
are nothing. Do not look back at old sins, for 
they are gone. The Christian religion is to cut 
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off the guilty past, and to separate a man from 
himself, and from his own history. (2) Intro- 
spection. Donotlookin. A great many people 
waste a great deal of time to no profit, but rather 
to much discouragement, and much hindrance 
to their spiritual advancement by pulling their 
own hearts to pieces. (8) Circumspection. Do 
not look around at circumstances. They are 
mere accidents. Looking at the waves and lis- 
tening to the wind, Peter sank. A wrestler 
must never let hiseyesdrop. A racer must never 
look away from the winning-post, nor the 
ploughman from the end of the furrow, nor the 
helmsman from his needle’s point. Thousands 
of things are coming and going every day at our 
sides. But what are they all? They roll on 
the surface, but they cannot touch the deeper 
thing below. They dart, meteor-like, but my 
star is fixed. J. V. 

Everything is education; the trains of 
thought you are indulging this hour ; the so- 
ciety in which you will spend the evening ; the 
conversations, walks, and incidents of to- 
morrow. And so it ought to be. We may 
thank the world for its infinite means of im- 
pression and excitement which keep our facul- 
ties awake and in action, while it is owr impor- 
tant office to preside over that action and guide 
it to some Divine result. Hoster.——The mind 
has its moral element, the society in which it 
lives ; it has its nourishment, which it is con- 
stantly imbibing ; the influences of the world 
and the lower nature, or those of the Spirit of 
God. One or other of these influences is always 
imperceptily passing into the mind and effecting 
a gradual change. And the awful thought is 
that if the change is not for the better it must 
be for the worse ; if the mind is not appropriat- 
ing the higher, it must be appropriating the 
lower influences; if there is no growth in 
grace, there must bea growth in worldliness and 
sin. Strictly speaking, nothing is morally in- 
different ; every moral action leaves its impress 
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upon moral character. Our fireside conversa- 
tions, our thoughts as we pass along the streets 
to our daily work, our spirit in the transaction 
of business, all have some amount, small though 
it be, of moral value ; all are tending more or 
less remotely to form the character ; amid all 
and through all we are either making spiritual 
progress or falling back from the mark. With 
what solemnity do these thoughts invest even 
the most trifling incidents of life! E. M. G. 

26. Thy ways be _ established. 
Men’s thoughts are much according to their in- 
clination ; their discourse and their speeches 
according to their learning and infused opin- 
ions ; but their deeds are as they have been ac- 
customed ; therefore there is no trusting to the 
force of Nature, nor to the bravery of words, 
except it be corroborate by custom. Therefore 
since custom is the principal magistrate of man’s 
life, let men by all means endeavor to obtain 
good customs. Bacon. 

27. Turn not to the right or left. 
A man who has character enough to be strict— 
to live strictly up to his principles—is likely to 
be broad, catholic, and liberal in those princi- 
ples ; while a man who has not character enough 
to be strict in his conduct is likely to be narrow 
and ill-defined iz his principles. True strictness 
is a sure sign of character ; and no one can have 
character without having clearly defined princi- 
ples. It takes character to be liberal ; it takes 
character to be broad ; it takes character to be 
strict. Little character is needed to be loose or 
to be narrow. If you would be a man of princi- 
ple, see to it that one of your principles is to be 
strict in living up to your principles. H. C. T. 

If there be a case in which we may believe that 
the blessing of a holy God is really resting upon 
the head of a sinful man, it is when a man is 
humbly and prayerfully striving amidst mani- 
fold trials and temptations to walk in the nar- 
row way of eternal life without turning to the 
right hand or to the left! T. M, 





CHAPTER V. 


1 My son, attend unto my wisdom ; 
Incline thine ear to my understanding : 
~2 That thou mayest preserve discretion, 
And that thy lips may keep knowledge. 
3 For the lips of a strange woman drop honey, 
And her mouth is smoother than oil : 
4 But her latter end is bitter as wormwood, 


Sharp as a two-edged sword, 
5 Her feet go down to death ; 
Her steps take hold on Sheol ; 
6 So that she findeth not the level path of life : ; 
Her ways are unstable and she knoweth 7t not, 
7 Now therefore, my sons, hearken unto me, 
And depart not from the words of my mouth, 
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8 Remove thy way far from her, 
And come not nigh the door of her house : 
9 Lest thou give thine honour unto others, 
And thy years unto the cruel : 
10 Lest strangers be filled with thy strength ; 
And thy labours ée in the house of an alien ; 
11 And thou mourn at thy latter end, 
When thy flesh and thy body are consumed, 
12 And say, How have I hated instruction, 
And my heart despised reproof ; 
13 Neither have I obeyed the voice of my teach- 
ers, 
Nor inclined mine ear to them that instructed 
me ! ‘ 
14 J was well nigh in all evil 
In the midst of the congregation and assem- 
bly. 
15 Drink waters out of thine own cistern, 
And running waters out of thine own well. 
16 Should thy springs be dispersed abroad, 


Tus is one connected discourse devoted to 
warning against adultery. It begins, as usual 
before, with summoning the disciple to hear 
attentively that he may learn discretion (vs. 
1, 2). The strange woman beguiles by flat- 
tery ; but the sequel is bitter and destructive 
(vs. 8, 4). Her steps go down to Sheol; and 
she conceals and renders doubtful the path of 
life (vs. 5, 6). Again a careful listening is de- 
manded ; the disciple is urged to keep far from 
the way of the strange woman and from her 
habitation, lest he should be robbed of his prop- 
erty, he himself become a prey to the cruel, and 
all the fruits of his toil be seized by them (vs. 
7-10). Bitter sorrow will follow his ruin, and 
much self-reproach will be uttered for not listen- 
ing to teachers, and thus running into the great- 
est dangers (vs. 11-14). The young man is 
counselled to confine his enjoyments to their 
lawful and proper bounds; within them he 
may find all needful satisfaction. And these 
enjoyments should be exclusively his ; while he 
should take pleasure in rendering happy the 
wife of his youth. Her lovealone should allure 
him (vs. 15-19). He must not seek strangers ; 
for God looketh on all his doings and will duly 
weigh them (vs. 20, 21). The iniquities of the 
wicked will surely overtake them, and they 
shall die through their great folly in rejecting 
instructions (vs. 22, 23). The subject of this 
chapter has already been strikingly introduced 
in 2 : 16-22. The line of thought in both com- 
positions must, of course, be for substance the 
same, inasmuch as both treat of one specific 
vice. But the costwme of each is different. 


M. 8, 
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And rivers of water in the streets ? 
17 Let them be for thyself alone, 
And not for strangers with thee. 
18 Let thy fountain be blessed ; 
And rejoice in the wife of thy youth. 
19 As a loving hind and a pleasant doe, 
Let her breasts satisfy thee at all times ; 
And be thou ravished always with her love. 
20 For why shouldest thou, my son, be rav- 
ished with a strange woman, 
And embrace the bosom of a stranger ? 
21 For the ways of man are before the eyes of 
the Lorp, 
And he maketh level all his paths. 
22 His own iniquities shall take the wicked, 


And he shall be holden with the cords of his ’ 


sin. 
23 He shall die for lack of instruction ; 
And in the greatness of his folly he shall go 
astray. 


9-11. His manly vigor lost; his years cut 
short ; his money squandered, and himself at 
the mercy of the merciless—what is he but the 
wreck of what might have been aman! H. OC. 
——The lusts of uncleanness not only war 
against the soul which the sinner neglects and is 
in no care about, but they war against the body 
too, which he is so indulgent of and is in such 
care to please and pamper ; such deceitful, such 
foolish, such hurtful lusts are they. Those that 
give themselves to work uncleanness with 
greediness waste their strength, throw them- 
selves into weakness, and often have their 
bodies filled with loathsome distempers by 
which they fall unpitied sacrifices to a cruel 
lust. H. 

God has written His abhorrence of the sin of 
lewdness in the very laws of man’s physical 
constitution. Human flesh is heir to no forms 
of disease more loathsome or more fatal than 
those which stand guard around this sin and visit 
their swift retribution on the guilty. Since re- 
pentance and reformation almost never intervene 
to arrest the career either of the lewd woman or 
of her associates in crime, their course leads not ' 
only to the grave but to the doom of the lost 
beyond. H C.——This is the great turning 
question of life, Am I to be the body’s? or is 
the body to be mine, and mine for God? and 
according as I answer that question I will be a 
glutton, a drunkard, an adulterer, or a servant 
of the Lord. Ah, how often is the young man 
tempted into sensuality by the words of his 
companions, ‘‘ Come, let us see life |’? But that 
is not life—that is death. Life is something | 
higher, nobler, more glorious by far ; life is to 
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obey every word of God. To follow the mere 
body is to lead an existence lower than that of 
the animals, for their instincts regulate them ; 
but if man will not obey either reason or re- 
ligion, there are no such instincts left to guide 
him. To follow the body is to be carnally- 
minded, and that is death. W.M Taylor. 

44-14. Think of the picture drawn here in 
colors so vivid ; the miserable youth dying of 
effete old age long years before his time ; looking 
in the agony of despair upon the flesh and the 
body which God made strong, but which his 
early vices have prematurely wasted ; and then 
in the bitterest remorse cursing himself for hav- 
ing recklessly spurned instruction and despised 
reproof ; tracing his inheritance of woe to its 
true cause in his own inexcusable folly, and giv- 
ing free utterance to his self-reproach as if his 
last and only remaining duty to his race were 
to turn his miseries to some account for the 
warning of those who were now hearing such 
counsels as he had madly disregarded ! The last 
words of his confession go deep and give a yet 
darker shading to the life-scene. ‘‘I was in 
almost every kind of evil ;’’ for lewdness breaks 
down the human conscience and drives its vic- 
tims into almost all possible sins ; and this too, 
not in secret only, but in public, despite of the 
virtuous sentiments of the good—‘‘ in the midst 
of the congregation and assembly.” 

15-19. In these verses the theme is one to 
commend God’s holy institution of marriage, 
and to exhort the young man to be true to its 
vows. According to the Divine institution, 
live happily with one wife, and let her love to 
thee be as an overflowing fountain. H. C.—— 
Figurative language is here employed to des- 
ignate the demeanor of the young married man 
who desires to live chastely and innocently. 
The imagery is drawn from a well with a living 
spring which sends forth streams of water. 
M. S. ——Nuptial love maketh mankind ; 
friendly love perfecteth it; but wanton love 
corrupteth and embaseth it. Bacon. 

18. Rejoice im the wife of thy 
youth, It isnot only feed and clothe her, and 
refrain from injuring her bv word ordeed. All 
this will not discharge a man’s duty, nor satisfy a 
woman’sheart. All the allusions to this relation 
in Scripture imply an ardent, joyful love. To 
it, though it lie far beneath heaven, yet to it, 
as the highest earthly thing, is compared the 

“union of Christ and His redeemed Church. 
Arnot. 

As there is a Divine idea to be fulfilled in the 
relations between parents and children which 
makes that relationship sacred, so there is a Di- 
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vine idea to be fulfilled in marriage, in all the 
offices of mutual love and service which it 
creates, and in all the happiness which it ren- 
ders possible ; and therefore marriage is sacred 
too. In its form the seventh commandment 
only forbids acts which violate the idea on which 
it rests, but it requires for its true and perfect 
fulfilment the realization of the ideaitself. The 
institution rests on the possibility of the abso- 
lute mutual surrender to each other of man and 
woman, a surrender in which nothing is re- 
served but loyalty to God and to those supreme 
moral duties which no human relationship can 
modify or disturb. By such a life will the true 
idea of marriage which underlies this command- 
ment be fulfilled, and all peril of violating this 
particular precept be kept far away. FR. W. 
Dale. 

21. These expostulations are here squarely 
enforced by the highest and most commanding 
of all considerations, the awful eye of God! 
That eye which forever seeth in secret, from 
which no darkness can hide, which no unchaste 
deed or even thought can escape—that eye is on 
thee, and His pure mind pondereth all thy 
goings. 

22. By afigure common as well as forcible, sin 
is personified and armed with power to seize and 
punish the guilty. His own iniquity shall seize 
upon the wicked man himself and bind him 
with its own cords. The executioner of justice 
will never be far away. Ye need not hope to 
avoid his eye or elude his grasp, for where the 
sin is there is the Nemesis, the avenger, to punish 
sin and to make escape utterly impossible ! 
H. C. 

Transgression is uot a transitory thing. The 
single act is soon done and over, but it leaves 
an influence behind which, like the adder’s 
poison, may grow and operate and spread until 
it reaches the seat of life and triumphs in the 
ruin of its victim. No act of the will—it is an 
indestructible and fearful law of our being—ever 
passes away without leaving its mark upon the 
character. There isadouble tendency in every 
voluntary determination — one to propagate 
itself, the other to weaken or support, accord- 
ing to its own moral quality, the general princi- 
ple of virtue. Every sin, therefore, imparts a 
proclivity to other acts of the same sort, and 
disturbs and deranges at the same time the 
whole moral constitution ; it tends to the forma- 
tion of special habits, and to the superinducing 
of a general debility of principle which lays a 
man open to defeat from every species of 
temptation. J. H. T.——Sin is invariably fol- 
lowed by a deterioration of our moral and 
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spiritual nature. By repeated acts of transgres- j 


sion evil habits are invariably’ strengthened. 
Evil passions acquire constant accessions of en- 
ergy if they are not controlled. By wrong-doing 
we become less able to discriminate between 
good and evil, and those forces of our nature 
which refuse to listen to the voice of duty are 
strengthened in their revolt ; the sensibility of 
conscience is diminished, and the authority of 


conscience is impaired. In other words, the. 


more we sin the harder it becomes to forsake 
sin. These laws are in a very true sense “‘ self- 
acting.’’ They are precisely analogous to the 
laws of our physical organization, and to the 
laws of the material universe, and to the laws 
which belong to the province of political econ- 
omy and of sociology. ‘‘ Defender or avenger 
they have none, and they need none.”” R&R. W. 
Dale. 

In the text the results of sin are represented 
as taking place in the natural order of things. 
The sinner thinks that sin is over and gone when 
it is oncecommitted. But wisdom saysno! It 
has consequences from which he cannot escape ; 
it throws its cords around him and takes hold of 
him so that he cannot get away. If you puta 
Divine punisher of sin out of sight, sin does the 
work of the executioner on the sinner. Each 
new sin is a new, ever-flowing source of corrup- 
tion, and there is no limit to the issue of death. 
Under the law of reason and of God any appe- 
tite would be innocent and harmless ; none of 
them would interfere with the claims of God or 
of man, of the soul or of the body ; none would 
be clamorous for instantaneous gratification, 
nor stir up an agitation in the soul, nor demand 
to be gratified at the wrong time or in the wrong 
degree. And asif to prevent the formation of 
evil habits, God has made the pain and the 
shame and the loss from excess so obvious 
in the world that every new transgressor is fore- 
warned by the shipwrecks of others if not by 
the voice of conscience. When now these bar- 
riers are passed which are placed in the way of 
sin by the law of God imprinted on human nat- 
ure, law parts company with the sinner and 
turns into his enemy—not, indeed, into his en- 
emy in ¢his sense that it hands him over to 
hopeless punishment, but in this that it shows 
him by what he is now bringing on himself, 
what he will one day bring on himself, when all 
his powers of resistance to temptation are 
weakened and his leaning to unlawful pleasure 
has grown strong. For by yielding to sinful 
desire he changes the current of his thought, so 
that a new object seizes on the trains of thought 
and bends them from their old direction ; he 
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discovers new facilities for indulgence and new 
ways of keeping it secret ; he invents excuses 
for it, which rise in their sophistry and their 
wide-reaching extent until every pleasure, how- 
ever base, could be justified on the same 
ground ; he increases the strength of desire un- 
til it becomes his main purpose to live for 
its gratification—yes, when it has become so 
strong that its intensity has grown into an 
awful hunger, and when nature has become so 
blunt that all pleasure from it is killed out, de- 
sire rages still the more fiercely, and the aim 
now is to put an end to an ever-returning tor- 
ment rather than to supply new pleasure toa 
sated soul. T. D, W. 

There is more bitterness following upon sin’s 
ending than ever there was sweetness flowing 
from sin’s acting. You that see nothing but 
well in its commission will suffer nothing but 
woe in its conclusion. You that sin for your 
profits will never profit by your sins. Dyer. 
——The wages that sin bargains with the sin- 
ner are life, pleasure, and profit ; but the wages 
it pays him with are death, torment, and de- 
struction ; he that would understand the false- 
hood and deceit of sin thoroughly must com- 
pare its promises and its payments together. 
South.—Sin has had its martyrs as well as 
godliness, who, in premature old age, have been 
made to possess the transgressions of their youth 
in all the bitter fruits of a body tortured with 
diseases and a spirit wounded with remorse. 
f. Walker.— The martyrs to vice far exceed 
the martyrs to virtue, both in endurance and in 
number. Colton. 





In contending against sensual sins the main 
stress must be laid on the principle of exclusion 
—the absolute keeping away of bad suggestions 
and imagery from the mind. Once in the stain 
has struck on a substance so sensitive that, if 
not quite indelible, it is still terribly tenacious 
and terribly prolific of sorrow. It is here, with 
beginnings, that we all have chiefly to do, in 
ourselves and our children. Here, peculiarly, 
the battle is secret and invisible. Not much 
can be said, and so the more must be done by 
prayer and instantaneous self-command, expel- 
ling the first contamination and crying, 
“Cleanse Thou me from secret faults.’’ Res- 
olute avoidance, the shutting of the eyes and 
ears, and pressing on to known duty are the best 
security. One wrong companionship in child- 
hood, one unprincipled servant or schoolmate, 
one Mephistopheles. using the advantages of 
superior station or intellect, may spread a curse 
through the whole hidden history of fourscore 
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years, Next to bad companionship is a bad lit- 
erature. The degeneracy of the public modesty 
in the reading allowed without stint to the 
young is a direct contradiction to both the pro- 
fession and the fact of a progressive civilization. 
Books that are the products of a thuroughly 
unchristian social life, in both Europe and 
America, not only furnish the continual reading 
matter of the reckless and abandoned, but they 
stock the circulating libraries, and lie on the 
tables of the best-bred families, within reach 
of young persons from whose bodies and phys- 
ical health every breath of outward malaria is 
warded off with incessant vigilance and at every 
cost. The harm falls just where the liability to 
harm is greatest—on the springs of thought, 
imagination, emotion, where no direct effort 
can meet it or detect its inroads. F. D. H. 





Personal purity is a priceless possession. 
Self-respect crouches beneath the lash of a 
guilty conscience, and there is no lethean tide 
that can wash from the memory the accusing 
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lines. The warning finger which Solomon 
placed at the gateway of that downward course 
wherein he had suffered, and along which he had 
seen so many wrecks, is illuminated with a 
ghastly light that must attract every eye. The 
words of the wise man are repeated from a 
thousand startling echoes as the reverberations 
of the tragedy fall on every ear. ‘‘ Avoid it, 
pass not by it, turn from it and pass away,”’ are 
the warnings that wisdom utters to all who 
come near the seductive path. And the grave 
in a deep undertone repeats the solemn words. 
N. 0. Advocate.——And shall it be nothing to 
thee, O young man, that God has set before thee 
a pathway of life along which in purity and in- 
nocence, in conjugal fidelity and mutual affec- 
tion, thy fountain may be always blessed, and 
there shall be no bitterness in the end ; while, 
on the other hand, he paints to thee the strange 
woman as one whose feet go down to death, and 
whose steps take hold on hell, and who be- 
queathes to her victims only the bitterest re- 
morse and the most relentless and inexorable 
doom! H.C. 
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1 My son, if thou art become surety for thy 
neighbour, 
Tf thou hast stricken thy hands for a stranger, 
2 Thou art snared with the words of thy 
mouth, 
Thou art taken with the words of thy mouth. 
3 Do this now, my son, and deliver thyself, 
Seeing thou art come into the hand of thy 
neighbour ; 
Go, humble thyself, and importune thy 
neighbour. 
4 Give not sleep to thine eyes, 
Nor slumber to thine eyelids. 
5 Deliver thyself as a roe from the hand of the 
hunter, 
And as a bird from the hand of the fowler. 


6 Go to the ant, thou sluggard ; 
Consider her ways, and be wise : 

% Which having no chief, 
Overseer, or ruler, 

8 Provideth her meat in the summer, 
And gathereth her food in the harvest. 

9 How long wilt thou sleep, O sluggard ? 
When wilt thou arise out of thy sleep ? 

10 Yet a little sleep, a little slumber, 


A little folding of the hands to sleep : 
11 So shall thy poverty come as a robber, 
And thy want as an armed man. 


12 A worthless person, a man of iniquity ; 
He walketh with a froward mouth ; 
18 He winketh with his eyes, he speaketh with 
his feet, 
He maketh signs with his fingers ; 
14 Frowardness is in his heart, he deviseth evil 
continually ; 
He soweth discord. 
15 Therefore shall his calamity come sudden- 
ly ; 
On a sudden shall he be broken, and that 
without remedy. 


16 There be six things which the Lorp hateth ; 
Yea, seven which are an abomination unto 
him ;: 
17 Haughty eyes, a lying tongue, 
And hands that shed innocent blood ; 
18 An heart that deviseth wicked imaginations, 
Feet that be swift in running to mischief ; 
19 A false witness that uttereth lies, 
And he that soweth discord among brethren. 


/ 
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20 My son, keep the commandment of thy 
father, é 
And forsake not the law of thy mother : 
21 Bind them continually upon thine heart, 
Tie them about thy neck. 
22 When thou walkest, it shall lead thee ; 
When thou sleepest, it shall watch over 
thee ; 
And when thou awakest, it shall talk with 
thee. 
23 For the commandment isa lamp; and the 
law is light ; 
And reproofs of instruction are the way of 
life : 
24 To keep thee from the evil woman, 
From the flattery of the stranger’s tongue. 
25 Lust not after her beauty in thine heart ; 
Neither let her take thee with her eyelids. 
26 For on account of a whorish woman a man 
zs brought to a piece of bread : 
And the adulteress hunteth for the precious 
life. 
27 Can a man take fire in his bosom, 


Vs. 1-19 are subdivided into four parts. The 
first treats of becoming surety for the debts of 
others ; the second, of idleness or sloth ; the 
third, of crafty deceit; the fourth, of seven 
things which Jehovah hates. 

1-5. Warning is given against becoming en- 
snared by pledges of surety, and advice to 
hasten an accommodation in relation to them, 
by earnest efforts, in order that the person 
pledged may escape being sold into slavery 
when he has no ability to redeem the pledge. 
M. S.—To be surety for another is equivalent 
in modern phrase to becoming his security or 
to undersigning his note or bond. “‘ Striking 
hands”’ together was one Hebrew method of 
publicly assuming this responsibility. The sec- 
ond verse is generally supposed to continue the 
description of the case, so that the word ‘‘ if” 
should be carried forward, thus: ‘‘ If thou hast 
been ensnared with the words of thy mouth— 
z.e., if thou hast orally given thy consent to 
assume this responsibility for another’s debts.”’ 
The advice given in such a case follows in vs. 
3-5. Nothing can be more clear than the doc- 
trine of Solomon in regard to the practice of 
becoming security for another’s debts. It ap- 
pears in 11:15: ‘He that is surety for a 
stranger shall smart for it ; but he that hateth 
suretyships is sure ;” also 17 : 18: “‘ A man void 
of understanding striketh hands and becometh 
surety in the presence of his friend ;”’ again in 
20 : 16, and the same in 27 : 13: ‘‘ Take his gar- 
ment that is surety for a stranger, and take a 
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And his clothes not be burned ? 
28 Or can one walk upon hot coals, 
And his feet not be scorched ? 
29 So he that goeth in to his neighbour’s wife ; 
Whosoever toucheth her shall not be unpun- 
ished. 
30 Men do not despise a thief, if he steal 
To satisfy his soul when he is hungry 
31 But if he be found, he shall restore seven- 
fold ; 
He shall give all the substance of his house. 
32 He that committeth adultery with a woman 
is void of understanding : 
He doeth it that would destroy his own 
soul. 
338 Wounds and dishonour shall he get 
And his reproach shall not be wiped away. 
34 For jealousy is the rage of a man ; 
And he will not spare in the day of ven- 
geance. 
35 He will not regard any ransom ; 
Neither will he rest content, though thou 
givest many gifts. 


pledge of him for a strange woman ;”’ see also 
22 : 26, 27. The suretyship contemplated here 
should be broadly distinguished from either giv- 
ing or lending to the poor for the supply of their 
immediate necessities. The latter duties are 
specially enjoined. H. C. 

6-11. Solomon, in these verses, applies him- 
self to the sluggard who loves his ease, lives in 
idleness, minds no business, sticks to nothing, 
brings nothing to pass, and ina particular man- 
ner is careless in the business of religion. 
Slothfulness is as sure a way to poverty, though 
not so short a way as rash suretyship. H. 

The idler reasoned with and warned. The 
sluggard is one habitually lazy, who gives him- 
self up to an easy, indolent life, and who will 
not labor. The reference to the ant implies this 
simple but conclusive argument. Since these 
insects obey the imperfect instinct and impulse 
which God has given, how much more should man 
respond to the dictates of the nobler and better in- 
structed mind! We find many other lessons 
than this of industry in ‘‘ the ways”’ of the ant, 
yet they all naturally and necessarily go to- 
gether, As idleness leads to all the evils de- 
scribed in vs. 12-19, so industry includes all the 
excellences and advantages suggested in the fol- 
lowing statements gathered from various 
sources. 

“‘The ant has been famous from remote an- 
tiquity for industry, ingenuity, and economy, 
and for comprehension of the advantage to be 
derived from division and combination of 
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labor.’? ‘The researches of naturalists into 
the habits and pursuits of these wonderful lit- 
tle creatures enable us better to appreciate the 
fitness of the wise king’s recommendation. 
Whether as masons, carpenters, or carvers of 
wood, they offer examples which the most in- 
genious of men cannot refuse to admire, and by 
which the wisest of men may be instructed.” 
‘‘The Termites, or White Ants of tropical cli- 
mates, although they are not true ants, but be- 
long to another order of insects, the Neuroptera, 
so closely resemble the ants in their industry 
and social economy that they may be fairly cited 
as illustrating part of the habits here referred 
to (McCook.)——“‘ The elevation of their edi- 
fices is more than five hundred times the height 
of the builders. These nests are often twelve 
feet high, and have been seenas high as twenty 
feet, large enough to contain twelvemen. They 
consist of an exterior shell, containing an in- 
terior apartment, in which are formed a vast 
number of chambers, galleries, and magazines. 
There is much in the internal economy and 
management of these insects not less worthy of 
admiration—their unwearied industry and in- 
domitable perseverance ; the arduous and sin- 
cere exertions of every individual for the com- 
mon welfare ; their well-regulated labor ; the 
sagacious judgment with which they avail 
themselves of favoring circumstances.”’ ‘‘ Their 
uniform care and promptitude in improving 
every moment as it passes, the admirable order 
in which they proceed to the scene of action, 
the perfect harmony which reigns in their 
bands, furnish a striking example of industry 
and concord to the human family.’’ ‘‘ Unlike 
the bee, which, having found a store of sweet, 
will come and go for a whole week and never 
bring a solitary companion, the ant straightway 
goes for a troop to share the booty. Ancient 
writers, as well as modern, refer to the consid- 
eration these creatures show to each other.” 
So they use their opportunities to provide food 
in the harvest. ‘‘In tropical countries, and 
particularly along the Mediterranean, where 
the ancient writers referred to were quite at 
home, ants laying up their winter stores are 
familiar sights. ‘ All summer long,’ says Dr. 
Thompson, ‘and especially in harvest, every 
denizen of their populous habitations is busy. 
As we walk or ride over the grassy plains, we 
— notice paths leading in all directions from their 
subterranean granaries. Along these converg- 
ing paths hurry thousands of ants, thickening 
inward, until it becomes an unbroken column 
of busy beings going in search of, or returning 
with their food for future need.’’’ All this 
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they do without ‘‘ guide, overseer, or ruler.” 
So do they rebuke those whom God has given 
reason and conscience, plain rules for right liv- 
ing, and human teachers and exemplars to re- 
mind and quicken to duty, who yet are heedless 
and neglectful in its discharge, or who work 
under compulsion of an overseeing employer. 
B. 

7. No overseer or ruler. Modern sci- 
ence confirms the statement that ants conduct 
their industries and social economies without 
special overseers ; neither have they rulers, for 
the so-called ‘‘ queen’? is not a sovereign. 
Mc Cook.—When I began to employ workmen 
in this country, I soon found that without an 
overseer very little work would be done, and 
nothing as it should be. The workmen, every 
way unlike the ant, will not work at all unless 
kept to it and directed in it by an overseer, who 
is himself a perfect specimen of laziness. He 
does absolutely nothing but smoke his pipe, 
order this, scold that one, and discuss the how 
and the why with the men themselves, or with 
idle passers-by, who are strangely prone to en- 
ter earnestly into everybody’s business but their 
own. This overseeing often costs more than 
the work overseen. Now the ants manage far 
better. Every one attends to his owr business, 
and does it well. Z'hompson. 

8. Gathereth food in the harvest. 
Dr. H. C. McCook, a careful and scientific in- 
vestigator, gives one chapter in a published 
volume to a comparison of the statements of 
naturalists during the last hundred years with 
those of Solomon, Homer, Horace, Virgil, and 
other ancient writers. He shows ‘‘ that Pales- 
tine and all the Mediterranean shore is inhabited 
by one or more species of harvesting ants ; that 
the harvesting habit was observed by the Israel- 
ites very early, as is abundantly shown by quo- 
tations from the Talmud, into which the habit 
of these insects to store grain is introduced in 
connection with a question of casuistry gravely 
debated by learned rabbins. The truth is that 
Solomon had seen with a clear and accurate 
eye, and what he wrote has been confirmed by 
the most modern science. . . Several species 
of true harvesting ants are found in the United 
States. The Occidental ant (Pogonomyrmex 
occidentalis) abounds from Dakota southward 
through Colorado ; the agricultural ant (P. bar- 
batus) is found in Texas and the Southwest, and 
the Florida harvester (P. cerudelis) inhabits the 
Floridian peninsula.’’ (See McCook’s ‘‘ Agri- 
cultural Ant of Texas,’’ and ‘‘ The Honey and 
Occident Ants.’’) 

10, 11. Y. 10 contains the reply of the slug- 
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gard to the stirring expostulation of the previous 
verse. He will have more self-indulgence, heed- 
less of the consequences of folding the hands 
that ought to be actively used. Hence the 
warning that follows in vs. 11. Poverty and 
want must follow inaction, since bread is gotten 
only by labor. And against these grim, gaunt, 
armed assailants the nerveless, self-stripped man 
is utterly defenceless. B. 

_ The sluggard sins against the very nature 
which God hath given him. For what are all 
the high powers and faculties with which we 
are endowed, but so many tokens that we were 
formed for active service ? The sluggard sins 
against the manifest design of Providence. 
God hath indeed made a liberal provision for 
the supply of all our returning wants. The 
rough materials of all things necessary and con- 
venient for the purposes of life are laid plenti- 
fully at our hands; but the skill and industry 
of the workmen must bring them into form and 
render them fit for use. ‘‘ All things are full of 
labor.”” Who, then, art thou, O sluggard, to 
counteract the designs both of Nature and of 
Providence? R&. Walker.——The human heart 
is like a millstone in a mill—when you put 
wheat under it, it turns and grinds and bruises 
the wheat to flour ; if you put no wheat, it still 
grinds on, but then it is itself it grinds and 
wears away. So the human heart, unless it be 
occupied with some employment, leaves space 
for the devil, who wriggles himself in, and 
brings with him a whole host of evil thoughts, 
temptations, and tribulations, which grind out 
the heart. Luther. 

God does not provide to encourage our slug- 
gishness and shiftlessness. The sluggard is told 
to go to the ant and consider how she provides 
for her wants. God is not willing to provide 
for us unless we be willing to provide for our- 
selves. If we do all we can and then fail, He 
will provide in some way what we lack. A 
man may say that he has faith enough to believe 
that God will provide for him ; but if his faith 
be of the sitting-still kind, he may sit still till he 
starves before God will be at the trouble to turn 
stones into bread that he may be fed. Let us be 
reasonable. @C. H. Wetherbee. 

There is a work for all of us. And there is 
especial work for each, work which I cannot do 
in a crowd, or as one of a mass, but asone man, 
acting singly, according to my own gifts and 
under a sense of my personal responsibility. 
There is, no doubt, associated work for me to 
do ; I must do my work as part of the world’s 
great whole, or as a member of some body. 
But I have a special work to do, as one indi- 
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vidual, who, by God’s plan and appointment, 
has a separate position, separate responsibilities, 
and a separate work ; if I do not do it, it must 
be left undone. No one of my fellows can do 
that special work for me which I have come into 
the world to do; he may do a higher work, a 
greater work, but he cannot do my work. I 
cannot hand my work over to him any more 
than I can hand over my responsibilities or my 
gifts. NorcanI delegate my work to any asso- 
ciation of men, however well-ordered and power- 
ful. They have their own work to do, and it 
may be a very noble one. But they cannot do 
my work for me. Imustdo it with these hands 
or with these lips which God has given me. I 
may do little or !may do much. That matters 
not. It must be my own work. And by doing 
my own work, poor as it may seem to some, I 
shall better fulfil God’s end in making me what 
IT am, and more truly glorify His name than if I 
were either going out of my own sphere to do the 
work of another, or calling in another into my 
sphere to do my proper work for me. Ruskin. 

32-15. Wickedness described and forewarned 
of ttsdoom. The connection of wickedness with 
idleness is natural. Asindustry with virtue, so 
slothful ease is allied with vice. The particu- 
lars here given read as if written of to-day, for 
the evil heart has always been the same in its 
nature and manifestations. Very striking is 
the illustration of v. 138. Although especially 
applicable to the Orientals, who are wonderfully 
expert in making communications by signs and 
gestures with eyes, hands, and feet, yet the fact 
is still common. Everywhere light-minded and 
evil-minded are addicted to the use of signs for 
words. They use the wink and the shrug, or 
some like method of conveying an insidious 
meaning, either disparaging or impure. And 
the vicious, too, are here faithfully forewarned 
of the sudden remediless destruction that must 
follow. B. 

12, 1%. The type of wickedness depicted 
here is that of guile, treachery, and secret com- 
bination. This wicked man artfully plots mis- 
chief in concert with his fellows, concealing his 
designs from his intended victims. The use of 
the feet as well as the fingers for secret communi- 
cation reminds us that the Orientals had either 
a slight covering for the feet, or none ; usually 
sandals when travelling, nothing at home. 
H. C.—AII the modes of communication here 
described are characteristic of plotters and in- 
triguers, who deal secretly in this way in order 
that their words may not be adduced in testi- 
mony against them. M.S. 

16-19, A fearful summary of evils in the 
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heart and life is here added as if to expand and | ceptions that are framed and agitated in the 
emphasize the warning just uttered. These are | mind, to be evil and that continually, what a 


the hated things : pride or haughtiness, lying or 
fraudulence, guilt of blood, malicious scheming, 
calumny, and the sowing of discord among men. 
B.—tThese vices are not only great sins in the 
sight of God, but they are manifestations of 
hatred to one’s neighbor, and a violation of the 
second table of the Decalogue. They are in- 
tensified with a degree of falseness and malice 
that renders them destructive to human hap- 
piness, and hence objects of the abhorrence of 
a holy God, and deserving of His righteous judg- 
ments. Clark.——There is one parallel well 
worthy of notice between the seven cursed 
things here, and the seven blessed things in the 
fifth chapter of Matthew. In the Old Testa- 
ment the things are set down in the sterner form 
of what the Lord hates, like the ‘‘ thou shalt 
not”’ of the Decalogue. In the New Testament 
the form is in accordance with the gentleness of 
Christ. There we learn the good things that 
are blessed, and are left to gather thence the 
opposite evils that are cursed. But, making 
allowance for the difference in form, the first 
and the last of the seven are identical in the 
two lists. ‘‘ The Lord hates:a proud look,”’ is 
precisely equivalent to ‘‘ Blessed are the poor 
in spirit ;’’ and “‘ he that soweth discord among 
brethren,”’ is the exact converse of the peace- 
maker. This coincidence must be designed. 
Took, . . . tongue, .. . hands, ete. These 
eyes, this tongue, these hands and feet are in- 
struments of surpassing skilland beauty. They 
declare God’s glory as articulately as the stars 
of heaven or the flowers of earth. Who shall 
dare to corrupt the allegiance of these tributaries 
and enroll them rebels against the King of 
kings? The Maker cares forall His works. To 
pervert any part of them provokes him to anger. 
Every purpose to which the members of our 
body are put is noticed by the All-seeing. 
Arnot. 

16, 17. There are seven things that God 
hates, and pride is the first, because it is at the 
bottom of much sin and gives rise to it. God 
sees the pride in the heart and hates it there, 
but when it prevails to that degree that the 
show of men’s countenance witnesses against 
them, that they overvalue themselves and under- 
value all about them, this is ina special man- 
ner hateful to Him ; for then pride is proud of 
itself and sets shame at defiance. H 

18. The minds and hearts of men are con- 
tinually minting and coining new thoughts and 
imaginations ; the thinking faculty is always at 
work. To have all these thoughts, all the con- 








hell of horror and confusion must it needs be ! 
A deliverance from this loathsome, hateful state 
is more to be valued than the whole world. 
Without it neither life, nor peace, nor immor- 
tality, nor glory can ever be attained. There 
are but two ways of relief from them, the one 
respecting their moral evil, the other their nat- 
ural abundance. The first is by throwing salt 
into the spring, as Elisha cured the waters of 
Jericho—that is, to get the heart and mind sea- 
soned with grace; for the tree must be made 
good before the fruit will be so. The other is 
to turn their streams into new channels, putting 
new aims and ends upon them, fixing them on 
new objects ; so shall we abound in spiritual 
thoughts ; for abound in thoughts we shall, 
whether we will or no. Owen. 

19. It will be acknowledged even by those 
that practise it not, that clean and round dealing 
is the honor of man’s nature, and that mixture 
of falsehood is like alloy in coin of gold and 
silver, which may make the metal work the bet- 
ter, but it embaseth it. There is no vice that 
doth so cover a man with shame as to be found 
false and perfidious. Bacon.—lIf it be well 
weighed, to say that a man lieth is as much as 
to say that he is brave toward God anda coward 
toward men. For a lie faces God and shrinks 
from man. Montaigne. 

Do you think of one falsity as harmless and 
another as slight, and another as unintended ? 
Cast them aside ; they may be slight and acci- 
dental, but they are ugly soot from the smoke 
of the pit for all that. Ruskin.——For God’s 
sake, for the sake of Christ, who was full of 
grace and truth, strive against the temptation to 
untruthfulness. For Godisa God of truth, and 
no liar shall stand in His sight, let him be never 
so religious in appearance ; He requires truth in 
the inward parts and truth He will have. 
Kingsley. 

Soweth discord. Making mischief be- 
tween relations and neighbors, and using all 
wicked means possible not only to alienate their 
affections one from another, but to irritate their 
passions one against another. The God of love 
and peace hates him that sows discord among 
brethren, for He delights in concord. Those 
that by tale-bearing and slardering, by carrying 
ill-natured stories, aggravating everything that 
is said and done, and suggesting jealousies and 
evil surmises, blow the coals of contention, are 
but preparing for themselves a fire of the same 
nature. H,. : 

20-22. God Himself, by His Word and Spirit, 
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guides, preserves, and communes with the obedient 
heart. This cheering truth is conveyed under 
the form of exhortation and promise. A father’s 
commandment and a mother’s law are here 
assumed to be identical in their teaching and 
effects with the law of God. It is implied that 
both are filled and controlled by the indwelling 
Word, and that they faithfully instil its blessed 
truths and promises into the hearts of their 
children. The assumption isa beautiful tribute 
to the fact and the force of parental faithful- 
ness, and it is an impressive method of bringing 
the worth and excellence of God’s Word to the 
heart of children. B. 

21. The instructions and admonitions of 
faithful parents, carried out in life, are com- 
pared to wreaths, tiaras, and necklaces, which 
are very generally worn in the East by both 
sexes, but particularly by females, as orna- 
mental decorations of the head and neck. 
These ornaments, by imparting elegance and 
gracefulness to the human form, gave additional 
charm and attractiveness to those that wore 
them. In like manner those who exhibit in 
their disposition and deportment the virtues 
which characterize the pious and the good are 
thereby rendered morally beautiful and lovely, 
both in the sight of God and man. To adorn 
the person with extrinsic ornaments appears to 
be an instinct of humanity. The natural fond- 
ness for personal ornaments and decorations, 
however, is often indulged in to excess. 
Against this excessive and criminal indulgence 
the instructions of the New Testament are fre- 
quently directed. Ornaments are, however, 
alluded to in this passage neither for the pur- 
pose of approving nor of condemning them, but 
merely to indicate that moral qualities are really 
and emphatically the true adornments of a 
rational and immortal being. Muenscher. 

22. A comprehensive and beautiful imper- 
sonation of the blessed effects of the Word of 
God upon the daily life of one who heartily ac- 
cepts its principles and obeys its precepts. 
These effects are threefold. In the activities of 
life it will impart healthful motive and stimulus, 
to the plans of toil it will lend helpful sugges- 
tion, and in unforeseen vicissitudes and trying 
emergencies it will give light and deliverance. 
Over the approaches of slumber it will shed the 
calming consciousness of a Divine protection 
and breathe the benison of God's peace. And 
in the wakeful intervals of rest from toil, the 
briefer periods of quiet thoughtfulness, its pre- 
cious truths and promises will bring Christ Him- 
self their living source as a personal presence, 
and rejoice the trusting heart with a sense of 
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His actual fellowship and communion. Beau- 
tiful and blessed indeed are these effects of the 
indwelling Word of Christ! B. 

“When thou goest it shall lead thee-; when 
thou sleepest it shall keep thee, and when thou 
wakest it shall talk with thee.” Has this ever 
been said of any other book? No. Such a 
statement in regard to the greatest works of 
human genius would transcend the limits of 
poetic hyperbole and be read with derision. 
But we do not smile at what Jesus said and 
what Peter and Solomon wrote about the Bible. 
We feel that they call our attention to a great 
and glorious fact. We have in the accumulated 
literature of the ages one book that is not mere 
parchment or paper, that isnot mere words that 
men have written or printed, but is instinct with 
life. It is what the Spirit is saying now. And 
so whenever any man at any time or place o pens 
the Bible at any chapter and verse and reads, 
God says to him, as with a loving voice, the very 
words that he reads. If we had this faith in 
the Word, we would never leave our homes in 
the morning without taking with us in our 
memories and our hearts passages of Scripture 
to caution, comfort, and direct us through the 
day. We would be meditating on this Divine 
truth as we walked the streets, and our minds 
would recur to it during the intervals of our 
daily duties. And when we came home at 
night we would say, I must hunt up sweet 
promises in the Bible to pillow my head upon. 
Interior. 

23. Christ’s Word is sanctifying. If you 
get to love and revere it so as to exalt it into a 
companion and counsellor, it will tell on all your 
conduct. Like a lamp it will reveal what is 
wrong in your character and motives, your tem- 
per and spirit, and be the great help to self- 
examination ; but better than a lamp, like a 
wise and loving friend it will show the excel- 
lence of holiness and set you on the way to at- 
taining it. Christ’s Word is sustaining. Daily 
work needs daily bread, and it is in the Bible- 
magazine that the bread of life is stored. And 
just as the man who wishes strength for labor 
would deem it false economy to save his time 
and take no food, so theirs is foolish haste who 
think to struggle on from day to day without 
the Spirit’s bread. Itis through the Word and 
prayer that we receive into our souls the energy 
of God, and import into common toils and daily 
drudgery the freshness and the zest of heaven. 
Hamiiton. 

The Word of God is the light by which we 
ought to be guided. Nothing grievous can ever 
happen to us so long as we follow it. When 
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we walk without light in the night of our evil 
will we cannot avoid either stumbling or going 
astray. Let Thy Word, O Lord, be always the 
lamp which may enlighten my steps, and the 
light which may direct me in Thy ways. 
Quesnel.—An unreflecting Christian walks in 
twilight among snares and pitfalls. Heentreats 
the Heavenly Father not to lead him into 
temptation, and yet places himself on the very 
edge of it, because he will not kindle the torch 
which his Father had given into his hands as a 
means of prevention. Coleridge. ——Though 
the Word of God itself is the lamp, reflection 
must, nevertheless, bear it into the depths of 
human experience in order to bring out its 
illuminating power. Doctrines held by reflec- 
tion, in contact with practical experience, come 
forth pulsating with life, instinct with practical 
power, glowing evangels, speaking as with 
tongues of fire ; and promises which, perchance, 
had seemed meant for some ideal millennial 
realm, pour out their sweetness for our work- 
day lives, and shed their healing on our world- 
worn feet. V. 

In this great matter of the life of godliness, 
in all its various aspects, we have one teacher— 
the written Word of God ; we have in that the 
one common originator of its fundamental 
principles, and the one ever fresh and adequate 
educator of all its remote developments. If we 
look at this Word we are struck with this fact, 
and the more we enter into it the more we feel 
it. Godliness for those who have this Word is 
no vague sentiment or emotional feeling toward 
the unknown. It is a life in relation to a God 
who has revealed Himself, and a God who has 
engaged Himself. It rests upon revelation, it 
lives in a covenant ; and, to sum up the whole 
(in what I believe to be chronologically the final 
words of Holy Scripture, the last words of the 
last apostle), it rests upon this : ‘* We know that 
the Son of God is come ;’”’ and the next step: 
“That He hath given us an understanding that 
we might know Him that is true ;’’ and then 
the last step : “‘ That we are in Him that is true, 
even in His Son, Jesus Christ.”” This is the 
true God and eternal life. Little children, keep 
yourselves from idols.’’ Resting, then, upon 
this grand revelation and the covenant that 


springs out of it, the life of godliness develops | 


itself ; and in using the Word of God as the 
educator of spiritual life, you find that it is 
effectual for the development of any special 
form of it, and secures at the game time its com- 
pleteness asa whole. 7. D. Bernard. 

A few simple sentences would have sufficed 
to tel! what God is, and what He would have 
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us todo. There was no need of the picturesque 
narrative and the majestic poem, no need of the 
proverb, the story, and the psalm. A chapter 
of theology and another of morals, a short ac- 
count of the Incarnation and the great Atone- 
ment, and a few pages of rules and directions 
for the Christian life, might have contained the 
vital essence of Scripture, and have supplied us 
with a Bible of simplest meaning and smallest 
size. And in that case the Bible would have 
been consulted only by those rare and wistful 
spirits to whom the great hereafter is a subject 
of anxiety, who are really anxious to know 
what God is, and how they themselves may 
please Him. But in giving that Bible its Di- 
vine Author had regard to the mind of man. 
Therefore He made the Bible not only an in- 
structive book, but an attractive one—not only 
true, but enticing. He filled it with marvellous 
incident and engaging history; with sunny 
pictures from old-world scenery and affecting 
anecdotes from the patriarch times. He re- 
plenished it with stately argument and thrilling 
verse, and sprinkled it over with sententious 
wisdom and proverbial pungency. He made it 
a book of lofty thoughts and noble images, a 
book of heavenly doctrine, but withal of earthly 
adaptation. In preparing a guide for immor- 
tality Infinite Wisdom gave not a dictionary nor 
a grammar, but a Bible, a book which in trying 
to reach the heart of man should captivate his 
taste, and which in transforming his affections 
should also expand his intellect. The pearl is 
of great price; but even the casket is of ex- 
quisite beauty. The sword is of ethereal tem- 
per, and nothing cuts so keen as its double edge ; 
but there are jewels on the hilt, an exquisite 
inlaying on the scabbard. The shekels are of 
the purest ore ; but even the scrip which con- 
tains them is of a texture more curious than any 
which the artists of earth can fashion. The 
apples are gold ; but even the basket is silver. 
Hamition. 

The Bible has lessons for all conditions : it 
brings upon the scene both the lowly and the 
great ; it reveals equally to both the love of 
God, and unveils in both the same miseries. It 


; addresses itself to children ; and it is often chil- 


dren that show us there the way to heaven and 
the great things of Jehovah. It addresses itself 
to shepherds and herdsmen~ and it is often 


_ shepherds and herdsmen who lift up their voices 
| there, and reveal to us the character of God. It 


speaks to kings and to scribes ; and it is often 
kings and scribes that teach us there man’s 
wretchedness, humiliation, confession, and 
Gaussen, All that the true scientist 
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is doing is bringing forth things new and old, | they nor others would have ever dreamt of ? 


and his newest things are the oldest things of 
God’s creation. It is his insight which has 
made all things new. Andsono less it must be 
in spiritual things. Our new things must come 
out of our old ones. The deeper we are able to 
look into the heart of these things, the more 
fresh and blessed willthey appear. The natural 
world is opening up every day, and we are get- 
ting new revelations out of old facts ; and surely 
this other world of spiritual truth is by no 
means exhausted. The Gospel is the essence 
of all science, the key of all history, the sum of 
all poetry, the interpretation of all life. And if 
it does not unfold for us day by day, if it ever 
grows tedious or old, it must be because we go 
through the world with blind eyes and dull 
hearts. J. K. Allen. 

We treat God with irreverence by banishing 
Him from our thoughts, not by referring to His 
will on slight occasions. His is not the finite 
authority or intelligence, which is unwilling to 
be troubled with small things. There is nothing 
so small but that we may honor God by asking 
His guidance of it, or insult Him by taking it 
into our own hands. And what is true of the 
Deity is equally true of His Revelation. We use 
it most reverently when most habitually ; when 
its sacred words are made the ground of every 
argument and the test of every action. We 
have them not often enough on our lips, nor 
deeply enough in our memories, nor loyally 
enough in our lives. Ruskin. 

24-29, Here is a particular caution against 
the sin of uncleanness. When we consider 
how much this iniquity abounds, how hein- 
ous it is in its own nature, of what perni- 
cious consequence it is, and how certainly de- 
structive to all the seeds of the spiritual life 
in the soul, we shall not wonder that the cau- 
tions against it are so often repeated, and so 
largely inculcated. H. 

25. Beware of evil in the buddings of desire ! 
Whoever allow themselves to indulge in evil im- 
aginations or thoughts, are preparing them- 
selves to commit the crimes they fancy. De- 
sires are the seed of deeds. Working in the 
dark, and all the more dangerous that their prog- 
ress, like a miner’s, is silent and unseen, they 

‘sap the walls of virtue ; and thus the man of 
God is overthrown by temptations that otherwise 
had broken on him, as breaks the mountain bil- 
low on a front of rock. May not the bad 
thoughts and fancies that do their work secretly 
and unsuspected within the recesses of the heart, 
account for those sudden falls and sins on the 
part of such good men as David, that neither 








The mischief is due less to the temptation than 
to what preceded it, and prepared for it. 
Guthrie.—Sensual acts when only imagined, 
when only thought about complacently, still are 
sins in the sight of God. It is well to think of 
this, both because we are apt to fancy that there 
can be no harm in anything that never goes be- 
yond our own minds, and also because to 
cherish sin in the imagination is the natural 
preparation for committing sin in act. And 
once admitted to the imagination, sin gets a 
foothold which greatly facilitates its further 
inroads and its final triumph. W. G. B. 

27-29. By these forcible figures the writer 
would show his youthful reader that he might 
as well take fire into his bosom, or walk with 
bare feet on burning coals and yet think to 
escape harm, ag yield to the temptations to 
adultery, and yet escape just retribution for 
such sin. Let him not think of adultery as any- 
thing but guilt, crime, an outrage on most 
sacred rights—an abomination both to man and 
to God. H. C.—These words contain an im- 
portant principle of general application to every 
sin—the impossibility for a man to play with 
the enticement to sin without falling a prey 
thereto. The truth of the statement will ap- 
pear if we take into consideration the following 
things: That every temptation presented to 
man addresses itself to a nature that is already 
corrupt, and is therefore liable to take to it. 
That man in playing with the temptation puts 
himself directly in the way that leads naturally 
to the sin. That playing with the temptation 
to any evil shows some degree of bias in the 
nature to that particular evil. That playing 
with temptation brings man into contact with 
sin only on its pleasurable side, and thus gives 
it an advantage to make an impression favor- 
able to itself on his mind. That man, through 
playing with temptation, weakens his moral 
power to resist the sin, and gradually gets so 
debilitated as to be too weak to oppose it. That 
man, by playing with temptation, at last tempts 
the Spirit of God to withdraw His protection 
from him, and to leave him to himself, and a 
prey to his lust. O. Thomas. 

32, 3%. No sin evinces greater folly and a 
more fatal lack of discretion, none other carries 
a more terrible ruin to one’s own soul. His 
good name perishes ; his reproach no tears can 
wipe away. Who canever trust the adulterous 
young man to regard any rights or interests of 
his fellow-beings of either sex ? How can he be 
thought of otherwise than as a reckless enemy 
of his race? H. C. 
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1 My son, keep my words, 
And lay up my commandments with thee. 
2 Keep my commandments and live ; 
And my law as the apple of thine eye. 
8 Bind them upon thy fingers ; 
Write them upon the table of thine heart. 
4 Say unto wisdom, ‘hou art my sister ; 
And call understanding thy kinswoman : 
5 That they may keep thee from the strange 
woman, 
From the stranger which flattereth with her 
words. 
6 For at the window of my house 
I looked forth through my lattice ; 
7 And I beheld among the simple ones, 
I discerned among the youths, 
A young man void of understanding, 
8 Passing through the street near her corner, 
And he went the way to her house ; 
9 In the twilight, in the evening of the day, 
In the middle of the night and in the dark- 
ness. 
10 And, behold, there met him a woman 
With the attire of an harlot, and wily of heart. 
11 She is clamorous and wilful ; 
Her feet abide not in her house : 
12 Now she is in the streets, now in the broad 
places, 
And lieth in wait at every corner. 
13 So she caught him, and kissed him, 
And with an impudent face she said unto 
him : 
14 Sacrifices of peace offerings are with me ; 
This day have I paid my vows. 


In chaps. 2, 5, and 6 the great danger to which 
the crime of adultery exposes one has been set 
forth in strong colors. The writer now pro- 
ceeds, in the way of forewarning, to set forth 
the alluring and deceitful arts practised by the 

-adulteress, in order to inveigle and mislead the 
unwary youth. Forewarned, forearmed. If he 
gives diligent heed to the words of the faithful 
monitor, he may learn to shun the ways of 
crime and destruction. As usual, at the outset 
he is exhorted to hearken and to impress deeply 
on his heart what is said (vs. 1-5). The remain- 

~der of the chapter is occupied with graphically 
describing the demeanor and actions of the 
adulteress. M. S.—To put the virtuous upon 
their guard, and to fill them with a just ab- 
horrence of the ways of crime, he sketches a 
life-scene in which are traced, first, the young 


15 Therefore came I forth to meet thee, 
Diligently to seek thy face, and I have found 
thee. 
16 I have spread my couch with carpets of tap- 
estry, 
With striped cloths of the yarn of Egypt. 
17 I have perfumed my bed 
With myrrh, aloes, and cinnamon. 
18 Come, let us take our fill of love until the 
morning ; 
Let us solace ourselves with loves. 
19 For the goodman is not at home 
He is gone a long journey : 
20 He hath taken a bag of money with him ; 
He will come home at the full moon. 
21 With her much fair speech she causeth him 
to yield, 
With the flattering of her lips she forceth 
him away. 
22 He goeth after her straightway, 
As an ox goeth to the slaughter, 
Or as one in fetters to the correction of the 
fool ; 
23 Till an arrow strike through his liver ; 
As a bird hasteth to the snare, 
And knoweth not that it is for his life. 
24 Now therefore, my sons, hearken unto me, 
And attend to the words of my mouth. 
25 Let not thine heart decline to her ways, 
Go not astray in her paths. 
26 For she hath cast down many wounded : 
Yea, all her slain are a mighty host. 
27 Her house is the way to Sheol, 
Going down to the chambers of death. 


man void of understanding, abroad in the dark 
night (vs. 8, 9); then a harlot and her vile 
seductions (vs. 10-20), and the sudden and fear- 
ful ruin in which she involves her victims (vs. 
21-23); closing with renewed exhortations 
against being allured by one who has ruined 
her thousands and whose ‘‘ house is the way to 
hell, going down to the chambers of death’’ 
(vs. 24-27). H.C. 

1-4, The introduction to a yet more lifelike 
portrait of the harlot adulteress of an Eastern 
city, contrasted with the true feminine ideal of 
the wisdom who is to be the ‘sister’? and 
“‘kinswoman”’ of the young man as he goes on 
his way through life. E. H. P. 

2. My law as the apple of thine 
eye. No part of the body more precious, more 
tender, and more carefully guarded than the 
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eye ; and of the eye, no portion more peculiarly 
to be protected than the central apple, the pupil, 
or, as the Hebrew calls it, ‘‘the daughter of 
the eye.”’ The all-wise Creator has placed the 
eye in a well-protected position, surrounded by 
projecting bones, with many tunics of inward 
covering, besides the hedge of the eyebrows, 
the curtain of the eyelids, and the fence of the 
eyelashes ; and, in addition to this, he has given 
to every man so high a value for his eyes, and 
so quick an apprehension of danger, that no 
. member of the body is more faithfully cared for 
than the organ of sight. Spurgeon. 

6-9. The first character appears on the scene, 
young, “‘simple,’’ in the bad sense of the word ; 
open to all impressions of evil, empty-headed 
and empty-hearted ; lounging near the house of 
ill-repute, not as yet deliberately purposing to 
sin, but placing himself in the way of it, wan- 
dering idly to see one of whose beauty he had 
heard. And this at a time when the pure in 
heart would seek their home—literally, ‘‘ in the 
cool, in the evening, in the eyeball of night (a 
bold expressive figure for its blackness), and in 
darkness.’’ It is impossible not to see a certain 
symbolic meaning in this picture of the gather- 
ing gloom. Night is falling over the young 
man’s life as the shadows deepen. E. H. P. 

9. We learn from this the evil of late hours. 
The devil, like the beast of prey, stalks forth 
when the sun goes down. Midnight on earth is 
hell’s midnoon. J. T. Davidson. 

14, The offerings here named are those of 
thanksgiving and joy on account of blessings 
received. Of such offerings the guests partook 
in part ; so that a rich feast is bere virtually set 
before the simpleton under the garb of a re- 
ligious usage. The pretence is that she had 
before bound herself by vows to make the offer- 
ings in question. This therefore is represented 
to be a lucky day for the invited guest. M.S. 

26. The house of the harlot had been com- 
pared before (2 : 18) to the grave, to the world 
of the dead ; now it is likened to afield of battle 
strewn with the corpses of the slain. ‘‘ Many 
strong men.’’ The word speaks rather of the 
multitude than of the individual strength of 
those who have perished. ‘‘ Mighty hosts are 
all they that have been slain by her.’’ This is 
followed by a repetition of the old similitude 
from 2:18; 5:5. E.H. P. 

27. Her house, though richly decked and 
furnished and called a house of pleasure, is the 
way to hell ; and her chambers are the staircase 
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must shortly be exchanged for the cup of trem- 
bling ; and the flames of lust, if not quenched 
by repentance and mortification, will burn to 
the lowest hell. Therefore standin awe and sin 
not. H.——Death, for the godless, is but the 
bond between past and future misery. The 
ungodly pass from the first death across to the 
second. Gerhard. 





There are unseen, pitiless limits existing— 
walls of adamant, against which the waves of 
human passion and human folly dash, and 
break, and are shattered without mercy, even 
though every drop be a life, and every life be 
dashed to pieces in hopeless agony in the vain 
endeavor to go its own way, and set its own 
will as the judge what that way shall be. There 
is an eternal march of judgment, which they 
who choose can see. And calm, and clear, and 
pitiless on every side, amid the noise of ignorant 
self-will, the clash of blinded passion, and wis- 
dom blinder still, the voiceless warning strikes 
upon the world; and the great prison walls 
close in on those who will have it so. It may 
be said : ‘“‘ These are but words ; what proof is 
there of this invisible, everlasting wall of doom, 
and of the unseen executioners, God’s secret 
police, that arrest the guilty and the careless, 
self-indulgent fools?’’ I answer: ‘‘ Take any 
form of vice you like, give it power, give it 
wealth, and then—wait a few years and see 
what comes of it. Watch the curse day by day, 
and hour by hour, walking by the victim’s side ; 
watch him dragged from bad to worse ; stand in 
his dreary home when the last scene comes—and 
doubt no more of God’s great prison walls on 
earth.”” H. Thring. 





God’s Word has its silences, merciful and 
beneficent ; but Satan’s word has its silences too, 
not merciful, and not beneficent. Satan’s word 
tells of flowery paths, of alluring pleasures, of 
seductive companionships, of jovial nights and 
days ; but Satan’s word is silent concerning the 
hidden precipices, the gnawing remorse, the de- 
grading bondage, the deathless despair that lie 
in wait for the footsteps of those who walk in 
evil paths. Flashing lights, costly paintings, 
merry musicsend out their welcome to the passer, 
from halls of fair-seeming which are wholly 
devoted to the service of evil; but no voice 
from within, no legend on the wall, tells of the 
ruined lives, the scattered households, the broken 


that goes down to the chambers of death and | hearts, whose history found its first tragic 
everlasting darkness. The cup of fornication | meaning beneath these lights, H. C. T. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


1 Dots not wisdom cry, 
And understanding put forth her voice ? 
2 In the top of high places by the way, 
Where the paths meet, she standeth ; 
3 Beside the gates, at the entry of the city, 
At the coming in at the doors, she crieth 
aloud : 
4 Unto you, O men, I call ; 
And my voice is to the sons of men. 
5 O ye simple, understand subtilty ; 
And, ye fools, be ye of an understanding 
heart. 
6 Hear, for I will speak excellent things ; 
And the opening of my lips shall be right 
things. 
% For my mouth shall utter truth ; 
And wickedness is an abomination to my 
lips. 
8 All the words of my mouth are in righteous- 
ness ; 
There is nothing crooked or perverse in 
them. 
9 They are all plain to him that understandeth, 
And right to them that find knowledge. 
10 Receive my instruction, and not silver ; 
And knowledge rather than choice gold. 
11 For wisdom is better than rubies ; 
And all the things that may be desired are 
not to be compared unto her. 
12 I wisdom have made subtilty my dwell- 
ing, 
And find out knowledge and discretion. 
13 The fear of the Lorn is to hate evil : 
Pride, and arrogancy, and the evil way, 
And the froward mouth, do I hate. 
14 Counsel is mine, and sound knowledge : 
I am understanding ; I have might. 
15 By me kings reign, 
And princes decree justice. 
16 By me princes rule, 
And nobles, even all the judges of the earth. 
17 I love them that love me ; 
And those that seek me diligently shall find 
me. 
18 Riches and honour are with me : 
Yea, durable riches and righteousness. 
19 My fruit is better than gold, yea, than fine 
gold ; 
~ And my revenue than choice silver, 


THE book rises here into a higher and more 
dramatic strain. Wisdom herself is introduced 
as Speaking not merely, as in 1 , 20-88, in the 


20 I walk in the way of righteousness, 
In the midst of the paths of judgment : 
21 That I may cause those that love me to in- 
herit substance, 
And that I may fill their: treasuries. 
22 The Lorp possessed me in the beginning of 
his way, 
Before his works of old. 
28 I was set up from everlasting, from the be- 
ginning, 
Or ever the earth was. 
24 When there were no depths, I was brought 
forth ; 
When there were no fountains abounding 
with water. 
25 Before the mountains were settled, 
Before the hills was I brought forth : 
26 While as yet he had not made the earth, 
nor the fields, 
Nor the beginning of the dust of the world. 
2% When he established the heavens, I was 
there : 
When he set a circle upon the face of the 
deep : 
28 When he made firm the skies above : 
When the fountains of the deep became 
strong : : 
29 When he gave to the sea its bound, 
That the waters should not transgress his 
commandment : 
When he marked out the foundations of the 
earth : 
30 Then I was by him, as a master workman : 
And I was daily his delight, 
Rejoicing always before him ; 
31 Rejoicing in his habitable earth ; 
And my delight was with the sons of men. 
32 Now therefore, my sons, hearken unto me: 
For blessed are they that keep my ways. 
33 Hear instruction, and be wise, 
And refuse it not. 
34 Blessed is the man that heareth me, 
Watching daily at my gates, 
Waiting at the posts of my doors. 
35 For whoso findeth me findeth life, 
And shall obtain favour of the Lorp. 
36 But he that sinneth against me wrongeth his 
own soul : 
All they that hate me love death. 


language of reproof, but as setting forth her 
own majesty and glory. Her work is seen in 
the marvels of the universe, in the order of 
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human life. She is co-eternal with the self- 
existing God, is with Him as one brought up 
with Him, works out His will, is manifested in 
all His works. We are reminded of the teach- 
ing of John, the later development of the truth 
thus sown upon the field of human thought, 
that ‘‘ In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God ;’’ 
that ‘‘ without Him was not anything made that 
was made ;”’ that He too was from all eternity 
‘in the bosom of the Father.”’ . Wisdom 
and the Eternal Word are one. Christ, who is 
made unto us sanctification and redemption, is 
also made unto us Wisdom. This truth sug- 
gests counsels, warnings, hopes, encourage- 
ments. And let it not be forgotten that the 
Eternal Word reveals Himself (v. 31) as One 
whose “‘ delights are with the children of men.”’ 
E. H. P. 7 

In Christ we have the revelation of a God who 
can be known, and loved, and trusted, with a 
knowledge which, though it be not complete, 
is real and valid, with a love which is solid 
enough to be the foundation of a life, with a 
trust which is conscious that it has touched rock 
and builds secure. Nor is that fact that He is 
the revealer of God, one that began with His 
incarnation, or ends with His earthly life. 
From the beginning and before the creatural 
beginning, the Word was the agent of all Di- 
vine activity, the ‘‘ arm of the Lord,’’ and the 
source of all Divine illumination, ‘‘ the face of 
the Lord,”’ or, as we have the thought put in 
the remarkable words of this chapter of 
Proverbs, where the celestial and pure Wisdom 
is more than a personification though not yet 
distinctly conceived as a person, ‘‘ The Lord 
possessed me in the beginning of His way. I 
was by Him as one brought up—or as a master 
worker—with Him, and I was daily Ms de- 
light ; and My delights were with the sons of 
men.’’ And after the veils of flesh and sense 
are done away, and we see face to face, I be- 
lieve that the face which we shall see, and see- 
ing shall have beauty born of the vision passing 
into our faces, will be the face of Jesus Christ, 
in which the light of the glory of God shall 
shine for the redeemed and perfected sons of 
God. A. M. 

1-4, It is in the active service of life, in the 
work of the market-place, in the interchange 
of thought and the collision of minds differently 
constituted, that wisdom speaks to us. She 
comes as with an evangel, which she proclaims 
to all, which shuts out none but those who shut 
it out, seeking in her infinite compassion the 
ignorant and the foolish. HE. H. P. 
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6-9. The subjects of which she proposes to 
speak are of the highest order of value, the 
great principles of truth and righteousness, the 
gravest of all questions of moral duty toward 
God and toward man. She speaks only truth, 
never falsehood ; and such truth as is always 
plain to men of upright and honest heart. 
H. C. 

6. They are of inestimable value ; they are 
excellent things, princely things, so the Word is. 
Though level to the capacity of the meanest, 
yet there is that in them which will be entertain- 
ment for the greatest. They are Divine and 
heavenly things, so excellent that in compari- 
son with them all other learning is but chil- 
dren’s play. Things which relate to an eternal 
God, an immortal soul, and an everlasting 
state, must needs he excellent things. ——9. They 
are all plain, and not hard to be understood. If 
the book is sealed, it is to those who are will- 
ingly ignorant. But to those who depart from 
evil, who have that good understanding which 
they have who do the commandments, to them 
they are all plain, and there is nothing difficult 
in them. The way of religion is a highway, 
and the wayfaring men, though fools, shall not err 
therein. H. 

13. Fearing the Lord és hating evil. Such 
fear is not merely a motive to the hating of 
evil ; norisit merely a tendency to such hating ; 
perhaps Solomon meant to make a stronger 
statement than that it insures such hatred—viz., 
that it is essentially identical with it and really 
inseparable. For with such sentiments toward 
God men always conceive of Him as infinitely 
pure, holy, and good, they revere and love Him 
for these qualities ; and what is this but to ab- 
hor all sin? H.C.——The fear of God is the 
foundation of character, of wise action and of 
happiness. Having that foundation, a man be- 
gins to live as one that is to live forevermore. 
Fearing God alone, he rises above all human 
fear ; knowing he is to give account, he tries 
every deed. Counting himself not his own, he 
is grandly generous, living to do good and not to 
please himself. He prays, he toils, he lives for 
God. E. H. G. 

Pride. Under no conceivable circum- 
stances can pride want matter on which to feed. 
If one is proud of his virtue, another will be 
proud of his vice. Birth, station, talent, 
beauty, wealth, and every grade and kind of 
earthly good, by turns will minister to this all- 
present passion. Nay, even spiritual privileges 
may thus be turned by the carnal mind into 
poison ; men may be puffed up by the religion 
of the meek and lowly Jesus ; and after morti- 
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fying vanity in a thousand shapes, may be con- 
quered at last by the conquered foe, and be- 
come proud even of their humility. J.J. 

17. Love is the greatest thing that God can 
give us, for Himself is Love; and it is the 
greatest thing we can give to God, for it will 
also give ourselves, and carry with it all that is 
ours. Let our love be firm, constant, in- 
separable ; not coming and returning like the 
tide, but descending like a never-failing river, 
ever running into the ocean of Divine excel- 
lency, passing on in the channels of duty and 
a constant obedience, and never ceasing to be 
what it is till it comes to what it desires to be ; 
still being a river till it be turned into a sea, 
and vastness, even the immensity of a blessed 
eternity. Bishop J. Taylor. 

' Love is the bond of perfectness, because love 
is itself the power that calls forth Divine law 
and order. For it was through law and order 
that God, in His love, meant to reveal Himself 
in the creation of the world ; and it is to love 
we owe the law and order of the new creation. 
Rule and limits must be set to all things else, 
but love, that produces and includes both, has 
no need to be so restrained. Love needs no 
rule, for she is not unruly ; she has no proud 
waves that must be broken, for she envies not, 
is not puffed up, but is long-suffering and 
meek ; she seeks not her own, and is not easily 
provoked (and what could raise more wild and 
foaming waves than that?), but beareth all 
things, because she hopeth all things. There- 
fore if love only dwells ever more richly among 
us, then the love of Christ, which is the source 
of all Christian brotherly love, will, on the one 
hand, constrain us to promote, by every means, 
thorough harmony and cheerful co-operation in 
every good work. Schletermacher. 

Seek Mle. The one true search of man can 
have but one object—God. What it is to find 
God we may try to state in different forms of 
words. But they must all have one meaning. 
To live daily under the conscious inspiration 
and guidance of His Spirit is to find Him. To 
believe in Christ, provided that belief embraces 
practice as well as faith and engages the affec- 
tions as well as the intellect—which it must do 
if it is living and sincere—this is to find God, 
because God is in Christ. To keep a conscious 
harmony of one’s own will with God’s will, so 
as to gain spiritual liberty, patient submission, 
is to find him. To blend justice and mercy 
toward man with prayer is to find Him. To 
live so that the ruling aim or uppermost pur- 
pose shall be under the constant control of the 
principles of Christianity is to find Him. To 
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be spiritually-minded and so discern spiritual 
things is to find Him. Of course, then, to be 
really seeking any of these things—which, after 
all, are essentially the same thing—is to seek 
God. F. D. H.—Blessed are they who live 
and move and have their being in that infinite 
presence which no eye can see, and which 
makes itself known to us in the secret experience 
of our hearts. Faith in God, as the one essential 
law of our spiritual well being ; faith in what 
is spiritual and Divine; faith in ideas which 
reach toward a better order of things ; faith in 
truth and justice as laws involving in themselves 
forces which must triumph at last; faith in 
man, not merely as an earthly being, but as 
created in the image of God ; faith in the king- 
dom of holiness and love, not as far off, but as 
here in the midst of us, to advance and estab- 
lish itself more and more in the souls of men ; 
faith in the transforming ideas and influences re- 
vealed to us in the thought and life of Jesus— 
this is what is to save the individual soul, bring 
it into harmony with the universe of God, and 
thus redeem and sanctify the world. J. H. Mor- 

rison. 

In the last clause it is a question of some in- 
terest whether the Hebrew verb means early in 
life—¢.e., in youth; or earnestly, diligently. 
The word occurs in four other passages in this 
book—viz., 18 : 24: ‘He that loveth his son, 
chasteneth him betimes—t.e,, seasonably, early. 
Also, 1: 28: ‘“ They shall seek Me early, but 
they shall not find me ;’’ but in this case they 
had long refused to seek God, and, therefore, at 
last God turns away His ear, and they seek Him 
not early, but earnestly, yet in vain. Also, 
7:15: “‘ Therefore came I forth to meet thee, 
diligently to seek Thy face,”’ and 11 : 27: ‘‘He 
that diligently seeketh good, procureth favor.” 
It appears, therefore, that usage somewhat 
favors the sense of diligently, earnestly, rather 
than early in life, yet it cannot be deemed de- 
cisive. The consideration that Wisdom directs 
her appeal so generally to the young favors the 
sense, early in life. A hearty earnestness is 
no doubt implied. H. C. 

18. The greatest things of this outward 
world are small compared with the soul. Faith, 
love, hope—these are the greatest possessions. 
To possess God and godlike character—that 
is the “durable riches and righteousness.” 
Worldly goods fiy from hand to hand. Even 
when they remain in one man’s possession for a 
lifetime, he and they belong to different orders. 
of things—and remain foreign to each other. 
Possession of these can never be thorough, per- 
manent. The true riches are meant for a man. 
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They enter into the very substance of his being, 
and become interwoven with himself. They 
can never pass from him. A. M. 

21. Wisdom leads in the paths of righteousness 
not only that she may keep her friends in the 
way of duty and obedience, but that she may 
cause them to inherit substance and may fill their 
treasures ; which cannot be done with the 
things of this world, nor with anything less 
than God and heaven. The happiness of those 
that love God and devote themselves to His ser- 
vice is substantial and satisfactory. It is sub- 
stance itself ; it is a happiness which will sub- 
sist of itself and stand alone; spiritual and 
eternal things are the only real and substantial 
things. Joy in God is substantial joy, sclid and 
well grounded ; the promises are their bonds, 
Christ is their surety, and both substantial. 
They inherit substance ;7their inheritance here- 
after is substantial, it is a weight of glory, it is 
substance (Heb. 10 : 34); all their happiness 
they have as heirs, it is grounded upon their 
sonship. It is satisfying ; it will fill not only 
their hands, but their treasures ; not only main- 
tain them, but make them rich. Let the treasures 
of the soul be everso capacious, there is enough 
in God and Christ and heaven to fillthem. H. 

24-26. The leading thought is beautifully 
expanded. When there were no great ocean 
deeps I was brought forth into action to plan 
this wondrous system of waters, made up of 
mountains, hills, fountains, streams, seas, and 
oceans, all constructed to minister to the great 
ends of utility and beauty in our world. H. C. 

22-31. This portion of Scripture is very re- 
markable on several accounts. The older com- 
mentators and theologians understood it gen- 
erally of the Eternal Word, or of the eternal 
going forth of the Logos—the same who is said 
(John 1 : 14) to “‘ have become flesh and dwelt 
among us.’’ Many of the moderns have re- 
jected this view. But let the reader carefully 
examine Col. 1 : 15-20; John 1:3; Heb. 1: 2, 
8, and ask himself, where did these writers get 
their doctrine of the Creative Word, or Logos? 
From inspiration, it may be said. Most true, 
indeed ; but when we compare the similarity of 
language and idea, can we heSitate to believe 
that Paul had in mind both the spirit and letter 
of this and similar passages from the Old Testa- 
ment, in what he says of ‘‘ Him whois the First- 
born, or born before all creation, who is the im- 
age of the unseen God, and 7m whom, and 
through whom, were all things created, both in 
heaven and earth, both the seen and the unseen ?”’ 
Abel by 

We cannot wonder that most interpreters 
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should have seen in these words a prophetic an. 
ticipation of the mystery revealed in the Pro- 
logue of John’s Gospel, and cannot doubt that 
they served to prepare men for it. So John, 
carrying the thought to its completion, declares 
that all which Wisdom here speaks of herself 
was true in its highest sense of the Wo1d that 
became flesh, that ‘‘ was in the beginning, and 
was with God, and was God,’”’ by whom all 
things came into being, and who was also the 
Light that lighteth every man (John 1 : 1-14). 
HK. H. P.—Whether or not the ancient writer 
of this Book of Proverbs understood what deep 
things he was saying when he painted Wisdom 
as @ person—as a Person brought up with the 
Father ‘‘ before the world was’’—as a Person 
who rejoiced from the beginning ‘‘in the 
habitable parts of the earth’’—we at least have 
a full right to lift the curtain, and let the light 
of the new flash back upon the old, and say, 
“Yes, Christ the power of God, and Christ the 
wisdom of God.’’ There, in that living per- 
son ; there, in that gentle love ; there, in that 
human form ; there, in that eternal long-suffer- 
ing ; there, in that Brother of our race, who 
comes to atone, to bless, and to inspire us all, 
there is the highest embodiment of all wisdom. 
A. M. 

22-31. The passage may be rendered thus : 
‘The Lord possessed me as His own, or only 
Begotten, the Beginning of His ways, before 
His works of old. From eternity was I 
anointed, away before the beginning—the be- 
ginning of the antiquities of the earth. When 
there were no chaoses was I born, before there 
were any deeps swelling with waters ; before 
the mountains were settled ; before the hills 
was I born. When He had not made the earth, 
or the parts beyond, or the very beginning of 
the dust of the world. When He prepared the 
heavens I was there ; when He established the 
skies above, when He made strong the foun- 
tains of the deep, when He made a law for the 
sea, even when He ordained the supports of the 
earth. I was ever with Him like an only child 
—day—day —was I His delight, rejoicing ever 
before Him. Glad wasTin the orb of His earth, 
but my great joy was with the sons of Adam.’’ 
A feeling of vastness takes possession of us as we 
read this sublime description of the hypostatic 
wisdom, its eternal generation, its everlasting 
going forth in the ideal structure of the worlds. 
There is much of the same language we find in 
the ninetieth Psalm, but here is still more 
vividly presented the thought of stages of an- 
tiquity going far back, one after the other, to 
that most ancient date of all when Wisdom was 
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alone with God, the Firstborn, before the be- 
ginning of His creative ways. We recognize 
in it the choral anthem of Genesis, with its key- 
note of ineffable times. There is the same 
thought of great successions, of an organic 
structure, like a building, rising stage after 
stage to its completion. The Word and the 
architectonical Wisdom are one. It is not only 
the commanding, fiat-giving voice, but the shap- 
ing, organizing, harmonizing agent, “ rejoicing 
ever before pt and whose delight was Ue 
the sons of men.”’ TZ. Lewis. 

31. The te words are also the highest 
and the noblest. Wisdom, who ordered the 
heavens, and laid firm the foundations of the 
earth, rejoicing in that work of hers, rejoices 
yet more in the world as inhabited by God’s 
rational creatures. Giving joy and delight to 
God, she finds her delight among the sons of 
men. So far the words remind us of Hooker’s 
noble doxology to the Divine Law, whose “‘ seat 
is in the bosom of God, . to whom all things 
in heaven and earth do homage, owning her as 
the mother of their peace and joy.’”’ But our 
thoughts are carried yet further. These words, 
like the rest, are as an unconscious prophecy 
fulfilled in the Divine Word, in whom were 
““hid all the treasures of Wisdom.’’ By Him 
all things came into being (John 1 : 8), and “‘ are 
held together’’ (Col. 1 : 17); He too is “‘ in the 
bosom of the Father’’ (John 1 : 18), and in Him 
the Father was well pleased ; and yet His ‘‘ joy 
also is fulfilled,’’ not in the glory of the material 
universe, but in His work among the sons of 
men. 

32. The old exhortation returns now with a 
new force. The counsels ave no longer those 
of prudence, calculation, human experience, but 
that of a wisdom wide as the universe, eternal 
as Jehovah, ordering all things. E. H. P. 

34. Blessed. There are fixed, axiomatic 
steps by which religion leads us intuitively, 
such as these : It is blessed to be true, through 
and through ; cursed to be false. It is blessed 
to be meek ; cursed to be haughty and proud. 
It is blessed to love one’s neighbor, and cursed 
not to do so. It is blessed to be penitent ; 
cursed to be impenitent. It is blessed to be 
good and do good. Moreover, there must be 
One who answers to these conceptions, entitled 
to one love and homage. He must be infinite. 
The only One whose visible life coincides with 
these ideas is Jesus Christ, and He reflects the 
unseen God. 8S. H. Herrick. 

35. Findeth life. Christ is all that any 
soul can need, but what every soul must have 
that would find life. Sum up these four partic- 
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ulars: the right knowledge of God; a right 
standing or acceptance with God ; holiness, or 
a character like God ; deliverance from all evil, 
and a share in the blessedness of God. Is there 
anything more that any soul can want in the 
eternity of its being? Or is there anything in 
this brief but all-comprehensive summary of 
blessings that you can do without ? Can you 


.do without the knowledge of God as He is re- 


vealed in Christ ? Then you must know Him 
out of Christ, as ‘‘a consuming fire.’? Can you 
do without a pardon from the Saviour you have 
offended, the Judge to whose bar you hasten ? 
Can you do without holiness? Can you do 
without redemption ? And would you set up 
your wisdom against the wisdom of God; your - 
pride against His grace? J.P. T. 

35, 36. “‘ Whoso findeth Me findeth life,” 
and ‘‘ All they that hate Me love death.”’ 
Eternal life and eternal death are here plainly 
intended. The same must be understood in 
12 : 28, where we are told that, ‘“‘ inthe way of 
righteousness is life, and in the pathway thereof 
there is no death ;”’ and in 14 : 27, where it is said 
that “‘ the fear of the Lord is a fountain of life, 
to depart from the snares of death.’”’ In these 
places it is impossible to interpret the words life 
and death otherwise than as appertaining toa 
future state of being, because the wicked enjoy 
the present life as well as the righteous, and the 
righteous are subject to temporal death not less 
than the wicked. Still clearer, if possible, is 
the doctrine of future retribution in 14 : 32, 
““ The wicked is driven away in his wickedness ; 
but the righteous hath hope in his death.” If 
death is the annihilation of our being, the right- 
eous are as much driven away as the wicked ; 
and neither can have any well-grounded hope 
in the mortal struggle. E. C0. W. 

36. The choice of the verb for sinning sug- 
gests this shade of thought, He that misses My 
favor, making the fatal mistake of disowning 
and disregarding Me, wrongs not only Me, but, 
far more, himself. He perpetrates a fatal wrong 
against hisownsoul. All that hate Me virtually 
love death! Of course, if they hate Me, it is 
because they love sin, and loving sin is equiva- 
lent to loving death. H. C.——There is no 
middle state in the next world, no tolerable 
mediocrity, but two contrary states, yet alike 
in this, that the happiness and misery are 
equally eternal ; and it is just that all who neg- 
lect eternal life should suffer eternal death, for 
itis the natural and necessary consequence of 
their option ; therefore sinners are charged with 
extreme madness to wrong their own souls and 
to love death. Bates 
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In regard to every course that would lead men | are too rich—so rich, so filled up with goods, 


to unhappiness, Christianity has stood from the 
first at the entrance of the paths, and uttered 
its warning cry. The nations have not heard 
it, but have rushed by and rushed on, till they 
have reaped the fruit of their own devices in the 
corruption of morals, in the confusion of society 
through oppression and misrule ; and then phi- 
losophy has condescended to discover these 
evils, and, if it has done anything for the per- 
manent relief of society, it has brought it back 
to the letter or spirit of the Gospel. The stern 
teachings of experience are making it manifest, 
and they will continue to do it more and more, 
that the Bible is God’s statute-book for the regu- 
lation of His moral creatures, and that the laws 
of the Bible can no more be violated with im- 
punity than the natural laws of God. M. H. 





Great multitudes utterly reject Christ and stay 
fast in their sins. They have no time to be re- 
ligious, or the sacrifices are too great. Some 
are too poor to have any heart left, and some 


that a camel can as well get through a needle’s 
eye, as Christ get into their love. Some are 
too much honored to receive Him, and some too 
much want to be. Some are in their passions, 
some in their pleasures, some in their expecta- 
tions. Some are too young, and wait to give 
Him only the dry remains of life, after the nat- 
ural freshness is gone. Some are too old and 
too much occupied with old recollections and 
stories of the past forever telling, to have any 
room longer for His reception. Some are too 
ignorant, and think they must learn a great deal 
before they can receive Him. Others know too 
much, having stifled their capacity already in 
the dry-rot of books and opinions. The great 
world thus, under sin, even that part of it which 
is called Christian, is very much like the inn at 
Bethlehem, preoccupied, crowded full in every 
part, so that, as the Mother of Jesus looked up 
wistfully to the guest-chambers that cold night, 
drawing her Holy Thing to her bosom, in like 
manner Jesus Himself stands at the door of 
these multitudes, knocking vainly there. H. B. 





CHAPTER IX. 


1 Wispom hath builded her house, 
She hath hewn out her seven pillars : 
2 She hath killed her beasts ; she hath mingled 
her wine ; 
She hath also furnished her table. 
3 She hath sent forth her maidens, she crieth 
Upon the highest places of the city, 
4 Whoso is simple, let him turn in hither : 
As for him that is void of understanding, she 
saith to him, 
5 Come, eat ye of my bread, 
And drink of the wine which I have min- 
gled. 
6 Leave off, ye simple ones, and live ; 
And walk in the way of understanding. 


% He that correcteth a scorner getteth to him- 
self reviling : 
And he that reproveth a wicked man getteth 
himself a blot. 
8 Reprove not a scorner, lest he hate thee : 
Reprove a wise man, and he will love 
thee. 
9 Give instruction to a wise man, and he will 
be yet wiser : 





Teach a righteous man, and he will increase 
in learning. 
10 The fear of the Lorp is the beginning of 
wisdom : 
And the knowledge of the Holy One is un- 
derstanding. 
11 For by me thy days shall be multiplied, 
And the years of thy life shall be increased. 
12 If thou art wise, thou art wise for thyself : 
And if thou scornest, thou alone shalt 
bear it. 


13 The foolish woman is clamorous ; 
She is simple, and knoweth nothing. 

14 And she sitteth at the door of her house, 
On a seat in the high places of the city, 

15 To call to them that pass by, 
Who go right on their ways, 

16 Whoso is simple, let him turn in hither : 
And as for him that is void of understand- 

ing, she saith to him, 

17 Stolen waters are sweet, 
And bread eaten in secret is pleasant. 

18 But he knoweth not that the dead are there : 
That her guests are in the depths of Sheol. 
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Tuis is the closing part of the large discourse | some, various, plentiful. 


which reaches from6 : 20to9:18. Itis a kind 
of summary of the whole, not closely connected 
and rigidly continuous, but passing from one 
subject rapidly to another, in order to touch 
upon the leading pvints of the discourse. It 
ends, as we might expect such a discourse to 
do, with a most solemn warning against the 
crime in question, by setting the fearful and in- 
evitable consequences of it before the reader. 

The chapter begins with the declaration that 
Wisdom has provided herself a house or temple, 
where all due preparation is made for the feast, 
to which she invites her chosen guests (vs. 1, 2). 
She sends forth her criers to summon these 
guests; yet not any one and every one is in- 
vited, but the simple, who lack information (vs. 
8, 4). The scorner and the vile transgressor 
are not fitted for the instructions of Wisdom, 
and would not receive them or profit by them. 
Her guests are invited to an excellent repast, 
not of physical luxuries, but (what is much bet 
ter) of exhortations to walk in the way of life 
(vs. 5, 6). Scorners refuse reproof ; and to ad- 
minister it only brings contempt and contumely 
on the reprover (vs. 7, 8). Not so with the wise 
(v. 9). Wisdom is the fear of God, which 
secures long life ; for this receives a recompense 
which is meet, as scorning also does (vs. 9-12). 
But that enemy of all true wisdom, the adul- 
teress, who watches for her prey, and gives out 
her invitations, addresses the simple, and tells 
them that “‘ stolen waters are sweet’’ (vs. 138-17). 
It is an unwary youth, who does not see that 
her ways lead, as they surely do, to destruction 
(v. 18). 

1. The writer had just spoken of watching 
and waiting at the doors of wisdom. Here he 
assigns to her a dwelling—a goodly structure, 
well supported and magnificently adorned, in 
the manner of a temple. M. 8. 

1-6. True wisdom is no mere quality, but a 
living Person; and when she ‘‘ buildeth her 
house,’’ and slayeth her sacrifices, and ‘‘ crieth 
in the highest places of the city,’’ the invitation 
comes to us from the lips of Christ our Brother, 
our Sacrifice, and our Lord. Itis He that says, 
““Whoso is simple, let him turn in _hither.’’ 
“Tf any man will, let him come unto Me.” 
A. M.—tThe marriage supper for the king’s 
son: The house. The frame is set up from 
everlasting, well ordered in all things, and sure. 
The tried Foundation is the Lord our Right- 
eousness. The seven pillars indicate, in Oriental 
form, that its supports and ornaments are per- 
fect in strength and beauty. The feast pre- 
pared. The provisions of God’s house are whole- 
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Whatever the cove- 
nant provides, the true Church diligently sets 
forth in the ordinances before the people. The 
inviting messenger. These are the ambassadors 
whom Christ employs to carry the message of 
His mercy to their brethren. The invited 
guests. The message is specially addressed to 
the simple. 'Those who are conscious of igno- 
rance are ever most ready to learn the wisdom 
from above. The argument by which the invi- 
tation is supported is : (1) positive, “‘ Come, eat 
of My bread and drink of the wine which I 
have mingled ; and (2) negative, ‘‘ Forsake 
the foolish and live.’’ The grand turning-point 
is to get the prodigal to break off from that 
which destroys him. Arnot. 

3. Mingled wine. In Isa. 1 : 22 ‘‘ wine 
mixed with water’’ is expressly mentioned ; and 
this is what we believe to be intended in the 
present case, as well as in most if not all others 
in which the term occurs. This impression is 
confirmed to our mind by the distinct knowledge 
we possess that the ancients were greatly in the 
habit of mixing water with their wine. and that 
pure wine was seldom taken, except in the feasts 
of drunkenness, when it might even be mixed 
with stronger ingredients. But under all 
ordinary circumstances the wine was mixed with 
water, so as to form a table drink, refreshing, and 
but slightly exciting, unless taken in very large 
quantities. The quantity of water was usually 
proportioned to the strength of the wine. Some- 
times three parts water were added to one of 
wine, and at other times five parts water to one 
of wine. Kitto. 

4-16. This Book of Proverbs (emphatically 
a young man’s book) sets before us one thing 
or other, wisdom or folly. The whole of the 
early chapters show us the picture of a lad, 
standing at the opening of his life, and round 
about him a variety of voices and inducements, 
some drawing him one way and some drawing 
him another. They paint for us youth as it 
comes to us all, wooed by enticements of sin- 
ners, by siren songs from every side, exhorted 
by the grave words of a severer wisdom, coun- 
selled by a father’s lips, implored by a mother’s 
tears. To young men these conflicting voices 
speak. Now, is it not a great gain that here 
we should get all these diverse appéals that are 
made to us from all sides, all the different ways 
which open out for us in the course of life, gath- 
ered up and packed together into two? Life is’ 
reduced to an alternative; there is clearly 
marked out for us all at the beginning of our 
life that all is one thing or other, wisdom or 
folly. Wisdom sits in the highest places of the 
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city and cries, ‘‘ Whoso is simple, let him turn | dissoluble. 


in hither!” Folly sits in the highest places of 
the city, and cries with the same invitation, 
‘““Whoso is simple, let him turn in hither /”’ 
And to these two voices all the noise and tumult 
of life and all the diverse voices in your own 
souls may be reduced. They are all either the 
call of the wisdom of God, or they are the call 
of folly, sense, and sin. A. M. 

7. He meets with shameful and reproach- 
ful treatment ; not that what he does is shame- 
ful, but that the man reproved acts shamefully 
toward him. 8. This verse gives the ground 
of the preceding assertion. The hatred of the 
scorner is roused by reproof, and so he will 
manifest it in reproaches. Exactly the reverse 
will be the wise man’s conduct. He will be 
grateful, and willlove thee for fidelity. 9. The 
giving in this case implies admonitory counsel. 
The good man will duly appreciate this, and so 
will add to his stock of instruction. M. 8. 

10, 11. Wisdom begins with the fear of 
God. This fear must always be its chief ele- 
ment. The word ‘‘holy”’ in the clause, ‘“‘ The 
knowledge of the holy,’’ refers to God in the 
special sense of knowing God as the Holy One, 
and of having a just conception of His perfect 
purity of character. This is true understand- 
ing. Such a sense of a holy and just God im- 
parts the best practical understanding of per- 
sonal duty. Such practical wisdom (especially 
in those days) conduced to longevity. God’s 
blessing was with it. H. C. 

Because the fear or love of God, the knowl- 
edge or study of His will, faith or trust in Him, 
the remembrance of Him, or frequent meditat- 
ing upon His laws, are principal parts of re- 
ligion, and have so great an influence upon men 
that one of these virtues can hardly be found 
separate from the rest, or without producing its 
genuine effects in a religious life ; therefore 
each of these are frequently put singly in Scrip- 
ture for the whole of religion. And because 
each one of these phrases singly signifies the 
sum of religion, therefore any two of them may 
likewise be used as synonymous to each other ; 
as, in the text, the fear and the knowledge of 
the Lord : ‘‘ The fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of wisdom; and the knowledge of the 
Holy is understanding.’’ 8, Clarke.——The 
wisdom that he speaks about is wisdom that 
has rectitude for an essential part of it, the fibre 
of its very being is righteousness and holiness. 
There is no true wisdom which does not rest 
calmly upon a basis of truthfulness of heart, and 
is not guarded and nurtured by righteousness 
and purity of life. Man is one—one and in- 
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The intellect and the conscience are 
but two names for diverse parts of the one 
human being, or rather they are but two names 
for diverse workings of the one immortal soul. 
And though it be possible that a man may be 
enriched with all earthly knowledge, while his 
heart is the dwelling-place of all corruption ; 
and that, on the other hand, a man may be pure 
and upright in heart, while his head is very 
poorly furnished and his understanding very 
weak—yet these exceptional cases do not touch 
the great central truth, ‘‘ The fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of wisdom; and the knowl- 
edge of the Holy is understanding.” Here, 
then, is the first outline of this fair form that 
rises before you—a wisdom satisfying and en- 
tire for all the understanding, and not a dry, 
hard, abstract wisdom either, but one which is 
all glowing with light and purity, and is guid- 
ance for the will, and cleansing for the con- 
science, and strength for the practical life—wis- 
dom which is morality and righteousness ; 
morality and righteousness which is the highest 
wisdom. A. M, 

12. Here isa plain, positive assertion of every 
man’s exclusive responsibility for his own acts 
and of his own suffering of their consequences. 
The meaning is, If thou hast gotten wisdom, 
religion, salvation, thou shalt get what it gives 
in thine own heart’s experience ; but if thou 
dost despise and neglect it, thou alone shalt 
bear the consequences of such neglect. B. 

Nothing is more difficult than to realize that 
every man has a distinct soul, that every one of 
all the millions who live or have lived is as 
whole and independent a being in himself as if 
there were no one else in the whole world but 
he. MNewman.—lIt is this distinct personality 
that gives their dignity toindividual men. The 
Special dignity of each individual redeemed 
man is that he, sharing this nature which is 
united to God, has in it a form of life peculiar 
to himself, something that no other being has; 
that he has to do for God what no one else is so 
called to do, or perhaps is so able to do; that 
he can exhibit in himself a character of grace, 
and fill a place, a sphere of glory, which no one 
but he himself is called to occupy, or perhaps 
can in all respects occupy as God purposed. 
From this fact of distinct individual existence 
flow all duties and responsibilities, all relations 
and claims of service in the momentous issues 
of life. They are, if fulfilled, the accomplish- 
ment of our special calling of God ; if neglected, 
they are the measure of our utter loss and 
eternal condemnation. Canon Carter. 

There is no escape from the law that makes 
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the work of regeneration into higher spiritual 
states personal, reserved, separate. There is no 
social salvation excusing the individual. So- 
ciety is a great interest, but it can never shift 
responsibility from you and me. Men must go: 
into the kingdom of heaven, if they go at all, 
just as they go into any grand experience—be 
born again, just as they are born into the life 
that now is—one by one, and each for himself. 
And alone we must go, and be prepared to go 
by prayer and faith, through all the deeper and 
more solemn exigencies of our life; alone 
through besetting temptation, and the loss of 
what is most precious ; alone through the de- 
fection of friends and through personal discour- 
agement ; alone to the judgments of the Most 





High ; alone from thence to reap as each hath 
sown. F. D. H. 

We alone have to do with Him alone. The 
awful fact of individuality, that solemn mystery 
of our personal being, has its most blessed or its 
most dread manifestation in our relation to God. 
There no other being has any power. Counsel 
and stimulus, suggestion or temptation, instruc- 
tion or lies, which may tend to lead us nearer 
to Him or away from Him, they may indeed 
give us ; but after they have done their best or 
their worst, all depends on the personal act of 
our own innermost being. Man nor angel can 
affect that but from without. The old mystics 
called prayer “‘ the flight of the lonely soul to 
the only God.’’ It is the name for all religion. 
These two, God and the soul, have to “‘ trans- 
act,’’ as our Puritan forefathers used to say, as 
if there were no other beings in the universe 
but only they two. Angels and principalities 
and powers may stand beholding with sympa- 
thetic joy; they may minister blessing and 
guardianship in many ways; but the decisive 
act of union between God and the soul they 
can neither effect nor prevent. A. M. 

13-18, In several points this description of 
the foolish woman stands in contrast over 
against Wisdom as she appears in this chapter. 
She, too, has a house of her own, at the door 
of which she sits; her seat is ‘‘in the high 
places of the city’’ (precisely the same words 
which are said of Wisdom, v. 8); like Wis- 
dom, she, too, invites the simple to turn in 
hither, and he that wanteth understanding 
(compare v. 6); but her arguments are pecul- 
iarly her own. ‘‘ Stolen waters are sweet, and 
bread eaten insecret is pleasant.’’ Her appeals 
turn on the pleasures of sinning. H. C.— 
A certain scorn is traceable in the details of the 
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contrast. The foolish woman has her house, 
but it is no stately palace with seven pillars, 
like the home ef Wisdom. No train of maid- 
ens wait on her and invite her guests, but she 
herself sits at the door, forcing herself into a 
position as prominent as that of Wisdom (com- 
pare v. 14 with v. 8), counterfeiting her voice, 
making the same offer to the same class (com- 
pare v. 16 with v. 4). The words of the temp- 
tress appeal to the besetting sin of all times and 
countries, the one great proof of the inherent 
corruption of man’s nature. Pleasures are at- 
tractive because they are forbidden. “‘I had 
not known lust, except the law had said, Thou 
shalt not covet’? (Rom. 7:7). Asin 2: 18, the 
veil is drawn away, and behind the scene of 
voluptuousness is seen the world of the dead. 
The spectres of past transgressors haunt it. 
Perishing in their guilt, or losing their true life, 
they are already in the depths of Hades. No 
words can add anything to the awfalness of 
that warning, and with it the long introduction 
closes and the collection of separate proverbs 
begins. Wisdom and Folly have each spoken ; 
the issues of each have been painted in life-like 
hues. The learner is left to choose. E. H. P. 





V. 12. The true life hidden and lived alone. 
All the visible relations we sustain, the pursuits 
in which we are employed, the achieved results 
of toil, the ties of association with others, the 
varied physical and social influences to which 
we are subject—all that makes up the round of 
external incidents, relations, employments, ac- 
tions and events, derive meaning and value 
alone from their bearing upon the inward life 
of the soul. In themselves they are but the 
signals and tokens of the invisibly acting spirit, 
the indices of the hidden moral nature, the 
media through which the unseen vital forces of 
the soul are manifested, the temporary objects 
designed to stimulate these forces to action. 
But hidden far down beneath them all is the 
deep, resistless undercurrent of real vital action 
and experience, flowing darkly and alone. 
Made up is this mysterious life-current of 
thoughts and feelings, of aspirations and sym- 
pathies, of griefs and joys, of spiritual gains 
and disappointments, temptations, struggles, 
falls and victories, which are incapable of ex- 
pression. of transfer, or of participation. And 
this is man’s real history, never known and’ 
therefore never written by man, known and 
written only by the All-seeing God 
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THE PROVERBS OF SOLOMOG 


1 A wisE son maketh a glad father : 
But a foolish son is the heaviness of his 
mother. 
2 Treasures of wickedness profit nothing : 
But righteousness delivereth from death. 
3 The Lorp will not suffer the soul of the 
righteous to famish : 
But he thrusteth away the desire of the 
wicked. 
4 He becometh poor that dealeth with a slack 
hand : és 
But the hand of the diligent maketh rich. 
5 He that gathereth in summer is a wise son : 
But he that sleepeth in harvest is a son that 
causeth shame. 
6 Blessings are upon the head of the right- 
eous : 
But violence covereth the mouth of the 
wicked. 
7 The memory of the righteous is blessed 
But the name of the wicked shall rot. 
8 The wise in heart will receive command- 
ments : 
But a prating fool shall fall. 
9 He that walketh uprightly walketh surely : 
But he that perverteth his ways shall be 
known. 
10 He that winketh with the eye causeth sor- 
row : 
But a prating fool shall fall. 
11 The mouth of the righteous is a fountain of 
life : 
But violence covereth the mouth of the 
wicked. 
12 Hatred stirreth up strifes : 
But love covereth all transgressions. 
13 In the lips of him that hath discernment 
wisdom is found : - 
But a rod is for the back of him that is void 
of understanding. 
14 Wise men lay up knowledge : 
But the mouth of the foolish is a present 
destruction. 
15 The rich man’s wealth is his strong city : 
The destruction of the poor is their poverty. 
16 The labour of the righteous tendeth to life ; 
The increase of the wicked to sin. 


HERE commences a distinct portion of the 
Book of Proverbs. 


17 He is in the way of life that heedeth correc- 
tion : 
But he that forsaketh reproof erreth. 
18 He that hideth hatred is of lying lips ; 
And he that uttereth a slander is a fool. 
19 In the multitude of words there wanteth 
not transgression : 
But he that refraineth his lips doeth wisely. 
20 The tongue of the righteous is as choice 
silver : 
The heart of the wicked is little worth. 
21 The lips of the righteous feed many : 
But the foolish die for lack of understanding. 
22 The blessing of the Lorn, it maketh rich, 
And he addeth no sorrow therewith. 
23 It is as sport to a fool to do wickedness : 
And so 7s wisdom to a man of understanding. 
24 The fear of the wicked, it shall come upon 
him : 
And the desire of the righteous shall be 
granted. 
25 When the whirlwind passeth, the wicked is 
no more : 
But the righteous is an everlasting founda- 
tion. 
26 As vinegar to the teeth, and as smoke to the 
eyes, 
So is the sluggard to them that send him. 
27 The fear of the Lorp prolongeth days : 
But the years of the wicked shall be short- 
ened. 
28 The hope of the righteous shall be gladness : 
But the expectation of the wicked shall 
perish. 
29 The way of the Lorp is a strong hold to the 
upright ; 
But it is a destruction to the workers of 
iniquity. 
30 The righteous shall never be removed : 
But the wicked shall not dwell in the land. 
31 The mouth of the righteous bringeth forth 
wisdom : 
But the froward tongue shall be cut off. 
32 The lips of the righteous know what is ac- 
ceptable : 
But the mouth of the wicked speaketh fro- 
wardness. 


character to chap. 22:16. Its special feature 


It is specially attributed to | is that each proverb is complete in itself, having 


Solomon, and extends unchanged in general | no intimate connection with what precedes or 
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follows. Usually each proverb is made up of 
two propositions or affirmations, one over 
against the other, 7.¢., in antithetic relations. 

I. Wisdom and folly are here, not in the in- 
tellectual sense merely, but in a moral also (as 
throughout this book); wisdom, an upright 
state of heart and course of life, controlled by 
the fear of God ; folly, a wicked heart and life 
that casts off all fear of God and all due regard 
for man. It is assumed that, the former insures 
prosperity ; the latter, ruin—for this world 
primarily, and, by inference, for the world to 
come. The places assigned in this proverb to 
the father and the mother respectively were not 
named at random. It would not do nearly so 
well to say, ‘‘ A wise son maketh a glad mother, 
but a foolish son is the heaviness of his father.”’ 
It is much more accordiug to the facts of human 
nature as Solomon has it. 

2. ‘‘ Treasures of wickedness”’ are treasures 
ill-gotten, ¢.e., by oppression, fraud, theft, rob- 
bery. To say that such treasures profit noth- 
ing is the most effective thing that could be 
said, because men do not perpetrate such wick- 
edness for its own sake, but for the sake of the 
gain it may bring. On the other hand, a right- 
eous course of life will bring the utmost possi- 
ble good ; for what can be a greater good than 
to deliver from the greatest and worst of other 
human ills which the word death is used here 
to represent. The antithesis lies therefore be- 
tween ill-gotten gain, absolutely good for noth- 
ing, worse than no gain at all, and a life true 
and righteous in this and all other respects 
which insures the best of earthly blessings. A 
similar sentiment appears in chap. 11:6. H.C. 

Godliness may do a man good without gain, 
but worldly gain can do a man no good with- 
out godliness. Riches, joined with godliness 
and good conscience, are the good blessings of 
God, a means of good to ourselves, and of 
doing good unto others; but being severed 
from godliness and the true fear of God are 
rather occasion of evil than otherwise, rather 
an instrument of vice than any furtherance to 
virtue, a means to make our sins the greater 
here, and our condemnation the more grievous 
hereafter. Gataker. 

Faith possesses thee of what thou hast not ; 
covetousness dispossesses thee of what thou 
hast. Thou canst not serve God unless mam- 
mon serve thee. Quarles.——Three things 
earthly riches can never do: they can never 
satisfy Divine justice, they can never pacify 
Divine wrath, nor can they ever quiet a guilty 
conscience. And till these things are done 
man is undone. TZ. Brooks, 
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4, Diligent maketh rich. Excellence 
of every sort is invariably placed beyond the 
reach of indolence. It is the diligent hand that 
maketh rich—in self-culture, growth in wisdom, 
and in business. Even when men are born tu 
wealth and high position, any solid reputation 
which they may achieve is only attained by 
energetic application ; for though an inheri- 
tance of acres may be bequeathed, an inheri- 
tance of knowledge cannot. Smiles.——‘‘ The 
hand of the diligent maketh rich,’ is one 
truth ; ‘‘the blessing of the Lord, it maketh 
rich,’”’ is another. We should reverently admit 
and act on both C. Clemance. 

Industry need not wish ; and he that lives 
upon hopes will die fasting. There are no 
gains without pains, then help hands, for I have 
no lands, or if I have they are smartly taxed. 
He that hath a trade hath an estate, and he 
that hath a calling hath an office of profit and 
honor ; but then the trade must be worked at 
and the calling followed, or neither the estate 
nor the office will enable us to pay our taxes. 
B. Franklin. 

This rule applies alike to the business of life 
and the concerns of the soul. Diligence is 
necessary to the laying up of treasures, either 
within or beyond the reach of rust. Debts will 
rise above the gains, corruptions will gain 
ground on the graces, unless there be a watch- 
ful heart and a diligent hand. He who would 
gain in godliness must put his soul into the 
business. When all counts are closed, he who 
is rich in faith is the richest man. Arnot. 

7. “‘ Memory” and “‘ name’’ are here equiva- 
lent terms, both referring to posthumous fame 
—what is thought, said, and felt of men after 
they are dead. The righteous man leaves a 
name fragrant with sweet odors, hallowed 
memories ; but the name of the wicked, foul 
and loathsome during its swift decay, the liv- 
ing are in haste to forget and to bury that it 
pollute the atmosphere no longer. H. C.— 
““The memory of the righteous is blessed,’’ for 
the mind reverts to it with delight from the 
sight of the living evil in the world, sometimes 
even prefers this silent society to the living 
good. We can devoutly bless God that they 
were such, and that as such we have had the 
happiness to know them. Is it not a reasonable 
object of Christian desire to leave a memory 
that shall be ‘‘dlessed?’’? Not a passion for 
vainglory, but a wish to be so associated with 
good imparted as to render that good the dearer 
and the more effectual; a wish to remain, as 
long as remembered, a motive, an argument, 
an incitement to all good to those who follow— 
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thus to do good here after being gone hence. 
J.F. / 

Not in the future world alone do the works 
of the righteous follow them ; for in this world 
they live also, and from this world new har- 
vests following on will be reported in that from 
every generation. But the name of the 
wicked shall rot. And is there not a re- 
verse curse for those of an opposite character, 
whose influence, alike immortal, by thought, 
word, and deed, sins on in like manner in the 
reproduction of successive harvests of evil? 
What shall be said of the authors of licentious 
but fascinating books, immortal by the com- 
bination of their genius with the flame of de- 
praved passion, the fires of which it both feeds 
upon and kindles anew with fresh intensity ? 
Into how many generations of minds may the 
seed thus sown go down, reproductive in every 
generation? Their works follow them, but they 
never rest from their labors. The evils let loose 
in human society are sure to come back to their 
masters. ‘‘Some men’s sins are open before- 
hand, going before to judgment, and some they 
follow after.’’ G. B. C. 

9. Men’s integrity will be their security. 
He that walks uprightly toward God and man is 
faithful to both ; he that designs as he ought 
and means as he says, he walks surely, he is 
safe under a Divine protection and easy in a 
holy security. He goes on his way with an 
humble boldness, being well armed against the 
temptations of Satan, the troubles of the world, 
and the reproaches of men. He knows what 
ground he stands on, what guide he follows, 
what guard he is surrounded with, and what 
glory he is going to, and therefore proceeds 
with assurance and great peace. H.—Amid 
the perplexities which arise from the unexpected 
events of life we are not left without sufficient 
guidance ; for although in particular instances 
the most reasonable calculations are bafiled and 
the best plans subverted, yet there’ remains in 
our hands the immutable rule of moral recti- 
tude, in an inflexible adherence to which we 
shall avoid what is chiefly to be dreaded in ca- 
lamity, the dismal moanings of a wounded con- 
science. ‘‘ He that walketh uprightly walketh 
surely,’’ even in the path of disaster. And 
while, on the one hand, he steadily pursues the 
track which common prudence marks out, and, 
on the other, listens with respectful attention 
to the dictates of honor and probity, he may 
without danger of enthusiasm ask and hope for 
the especial aids of Divine providence in over- 
ruling those events which lie beyond the reach 
of human agency. I. T 
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10. ‘“‘ Winking with the eye’’ means artful, 
covert mischief. Such cunning, malicious 
plotting brings sorrow to others, while the bab- 
bling fool, always divulging his worst thoughts, 
brings not so much sorrow to others as ruin to 
himself. The former is the man to be feared 
and hated. The latter gets his own punishment 
without much help from the guardians of the 
public weal and the offices of justice. H. C. 

11-21, We have here another very promi- 
nent lesson of this book, the regulation of the 
tongue and the mighty power of speech, whether 
for good or evil. The blessing which there is 
in fit and seasonable words is beautifully repre- 
sented by a well of life, which issues forth its 
refreshing and salubrious waters. The mouth 
is that through which wisdom or its opposite 
passes in efflux, as touched upon in vs. 11, 18, 
14, 18, 19, 20, 21. T.C. 

i. The righteous speaks words adapted to 
preserve life, he gives saving or salutary coun- 
sel ; the wicked use deceit, in order to perpetrate 
injuries. M. S.mHow industrious a good 
man is, by communicating his goodness, to do 
good with it. His mouth, the outlet of his 
mind, 7s a well of life, a constant spring whence 
issues good discourse for the edification of 
others. It is like a well of life that is pure and 
clean, not only not poisoned, but not muddied 
with any corrupt communication. H. 

12. Hatred stirreth up strifes: but 
love covereth all transgressions. The 
antithesis here lies between the enkindling on 
the one hand and the allaying and quenching 
of strife on the other. The spirit of hate stands 
over against the spirit of love, the former firing 
up strife ; the latter extinguishing or prevent- 
ing it, putting the best construction they will 
bear upon things doubtful, and suppressing 
from view where it can be done wisely. Peter 
seems to have had this proverb in mind (1 Pet. 
4:8). H. C.—~The meaning here is obvi- 
ously, as determined by the other clause, love 
covers, 7.¢., first hides, does not expose, and 
then forgives and forgets all sins, As such, it 
helps to determine the meaning of James 5 : 20 ; 
1 Pet. 4: 8, where the use of the word “ char- 
ity’ in the A. V. hinders the English reader 
from recognizing the identity. KE. H. P. 

The little that I have seen in the world, and 
know of the history of mankind, teaches me to 
look upon their errors in sorrow not in anger. 
When I take the history of one poor heart that 
has sinned and suffered, and represent to myself 
the struggles and temptations it has passed 
through ; the brief pulsation of joy ; the tears 
of regret ; the feebleness of purpose ; the scorn 
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of the world that has little charity ; the deso- 
lation of the soul’s sanctuary and threatening 
voices within; health gone, happiness gone, 
I would fain leave the erring soul of my fellow- 
man with Him from whose hands it came. 
Chalmers. 

Love likes right well to praise openly ; but it 
does not go to the house-top to proclaim of- 
fences. Its hand is slow to smite, and, if it 
must, it wounds tenderly. It can reprove, but 
gentle are its rebukes—it weeps while it warns, 
dropping a tear over a brother’s sins, and 
would rejoice if that tear washed them out. 
Its self-denying labors abound ; ever afoot on 
errands of mercy, or on some emprise of philan- 
thropy, it grudges no toil, if it only succeed in 
making one sad heart glad, or one happy heart 
still more happy. 7rad27.—Think how much 
love can bear! ‘‘ Love suffereth long, and is 
kind.”” We have but to remember what par- 
ents will bear from a wayward, wicked son. 
When promises are all broken, and compassion 
itself seems quenched in despair, the first sign 
of repentance or reform is hailed with hope, 
and the parental heart makes haste with its in- 
vitation, ‘‘Come home once more.’’ True to 
life, the dear old parable tells its story of 
Fatherhood waiting to bless the wandering, 
lost child—touching picture of what love can 
do and suffer. We cannot wonder that love is 
supreme in the Gospel, when we look upon this 
parabolic picture of the love of God. Stevens. 
—Love takes no satisfaction in the faults of 
others ; dislikes to think evil of any, but pre- 
fers to believe good of all; and rejoices when- 
ever truth triumphs over slander and falsehood. 
It never tattles, and never retaliates ; it bears 
reproaches against itself, endures meekly the 
indignities that are put upon it, and hopes on, 
“even against hope,’”’ that men will love the 
good and do the right. Such a love ig greater 
than all knowledge, stronger than all faith. It 
is the one thing that shall never wear out nor 
exhaust itself. J. P. T. 

14, Lay up. The point of the maxim is 
not that the wise man acquires knowledge, but 
that he is reticent, cautious, frugal in display- 
ing it, storing what will endure and be pre- 
cious, reserving what he has to say for the right 
time, place, and persons, as contrasted with 
the mouth of the foolish, ever giving immedi- 
ate utterance to what destroys himself and 
“others. KE. H. P. 

19. In many words there wants not sin, "That 
flux of the tongue, that prattling and babbling 
disease, is very common ; and hence so many 
impertinencies, yea, so many of these worse ills 
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in their discourses, whispering about and in- 
quiring and censuring this and that. And this 
draws men to speak many things that agree 
not with the rules of wisdom, and charity, and 
sincerity. He that refraineth his lips is wise. 
L. 

20. The tongue utters words ; the heart con- 
ceives them ; so that tongue and heart have, in 
this passage, substantially the same thing in 
view. It is assumed here that the righteous 
utters that which is accordant with his charac- 
ter, and then his words are of much worth. 
But the conceptions of the wicked are worth- 
less. M. S. The proverb implies that the 
wicked man’s tongue is as his heart—bad, and 
of the least possible value. ‘‘ Out of the abun- 
dance of the heart the mouth speaketh.”? The 
comparison of the tongue of the just to choice 
silver is expressive, showing that its words are 
precious, fraught with the best influences. 
Hie: 

21. The lips of the righteous feed 
many. Themselves satisfied from the Lord’s 
own hand, they will feed others. The Lord’s 
disciples are made mediators between the source 
of life and those that are perishing. He blesses, 
He breaks, He is the bread of life, but all the 
disciples stand round Him, getting from His 
hands, and giving to those who will receive. 
A Christian’s lips should keep knowledge ; in 
the heart a precious store, through the lips a 
perennial flow for the feeding of many. Arnot 

22. Sentiment: ‘‘ God's blessing enriches, 
and that without increasing sorrow.’? The 
meaning is not that he who is enriched shall 
have no sorrows in the present life; but that 
sorrows are not of necessity increased by riches 
when it is Jehovah who bestows them. The 
prosperity of the mere worldling, procured by 
unlawful means, brings many sorrows with it. 
M. S.—He had said (v. 4), The hand of the 
diligent makes rich, as a means; but here he 
ascribes it to the blessing of the Lord ; but that 
blessing is upon the hand of the diligent. It is 
thus in spiritual riches. Diligence in getting 
them is our duty, but God’s blessing and grace 
must have all the glory of that which is ac- 
quired. H. 

The truth here is twofold. It means that 
God’s blessing gives material wealth ; and also, 
that they are rich who have that blessing, al- 
though they get nothing more. His blessing 
makes rich. ‘‘ Godliness with contentment is 
great gain.” Here isa mixture prescribed by 
the All-wise, for satisfying a soul, and attain- 
ing success in life. ‘He addeth no sorrow 


with it.’’ The word seems to imply that there - 
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are two ways of acquiring wealth. Some peo- 
ple grow rich without God’s blessing, and some 
people grow rich by it. It would appear that 
the god of the world gives riches to his subjects 
sometimes, when neither giver nor getter owns 
the supremacy of the Almighty, and that God 
Himself gives riches to some who are His chil- 
dren. Wherein lies the difference, since both 
the godless and the godly have gotten wealth ? 
It lies here : He addeth no sorrow with it, but 
that other lord does. . . . When you are per- 
mitted to obtain wealth on which you do not 
seek and do not get God’s blessing, that wealth 
becomes a sorrow. There is no more manifest 
mark of a righteous providence now seen pro- 
truding through into time than the sorrow that. 
comes with ill-gotten wealth. Arnot. 

Nothing that is without a man can make him 
rich or restful. The treasures which are kept 
in coffers are not real, but only those which are 
kept in the soul. Nothing which cannot enter 
into the substance of the life and character can 
satisfy us. That which we are makes us rich 
or poor, that which we own is atrifle. A. M. 
—Happiness and comfort stream immediately 
from God Himself, as light issues from the sun, 
and sometimes looks and darts itself into the 
meanest corners, while it forbears to visit the 
largest and the noblest rooms. Every man is 
happy or miserable as the temper of his mind 
places him either directly under, or beside, the 
influences of the Divine nature ; which enlight- 
en and enliven the disposed mind with secret, 
ineffable joys, such as the vicious or unpre- 
pared mind is wholly unacquainted with. 
““We have nothing, and yet we possess all 
things,’’ says the apostle. And can a greater 
happiness be imagined than that which gives a 
man here all things in possession, together with 
a glorious eternity in reversion? In a word, it 
is not what a man has, but what he is which 
must make him happy. South. 

It is not gold or silver; it is not land or 
houses; it is not a flourishing business or 
hoarded funds that constitute true riches. 
These things are haunted by meagre desires and 
distracting cares. The true riches are health, 
and a pure heart, and love of Christ, and love 
to man, and perfect trust in the sustaining 
providence of God, and a cheerful spirit, and a 
noble charity. And to all men alike, above all 
to men wearying themselves in the very fire 
for the unsatisfying and uncertain goods of 
earth, the blessing of the Lord, that maketh rich, 
and He addeth no sorrow with tt. Farrar, 

24. The thing the wicked fear will surely 
befall him ; the thing the righteous desire God 
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will grant. The agency of God is involved in 
the last verb which is not in the passive form 
(“‘ shall be granted’’), but in the active ; He (i.e., 
God) will grant. The worst fears of the wicked 
will be realized ; the highest desires and antici- 
pations of the righteous God will fulfil. What 
a contrast! H. C.—The desires of a right- 
eous man and the desires of his God agree. 
God has a desire to thee, thou hast a desire to 
Him. God desires truth in the inward parts, 
and so dost thou with all thy heart. God de- 
sires mercy, and to show it to the needy ; that 
is what thou also wantest and what thy soul 
craves at His hand. Seek, man; ask, knock, 
and do not be discouraged ; the Lord will grant 
all thy desires. Bunyan. 

26. The point common to these cases is dis- 
comfort, annoyance, vexation. The sluggard 
isa simple nuisance to those who employ and 
trust him. H.C. ; 

27-30. These truths are confirmed by the 
nature of things and the positive appointments 
of Providence. In the nature of things men 
destroy themselves and shorten their days by 
many kinds of wickedness. By wars and deso- 
lations they unpeople whole countries ; by pri- 
vate quarrels they bring each other to untimely 
ends ; by capital crimes they cause themselves 
to be cut off by the hands of justice ; by lux- 
ury and intemperance they destroy their bodies ; 
by envy and malice they consume themselves 
in the midst of their iniquity. In like manner, 
according to the same tendency, by peace and 
charity men are preserved from destruction ; 
by temperance their bodies are maintained in 
health ; by quiet of conscience and satisfaction 
of mind new life is added to their spirits. S. 
Clarke. 

27. Though the life of the upright be num- 
bered only by days and the life of the wicked 
by years, the life of the upright is long, and 
the life of the wicked is short ; for the one has 
been filled full with the blessings of Jehovah, 
while the other has fallen far short of any wor- 
thy goal. The daysof those who fear the Lord 
shall be as years in their fruitful results ; the 
years of the wicked shall be shortened, because 
each successive year will contain less and less 
of that which constitutes true life. H.C. T. 

29. ‘‘The way of the Lord is strength to 
the upright, but destruction to the workers of 
iniquity.’’ Itis thesame way which is strength 
to one man and ruin to another, and the moral 
nature of the man determines which it shall be 
tohim. Thatis a penetrating word which goes 
deep down. The unknown thinkers, to whose 
keen insight into the facts of human life we are 
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indebted for this Book of Proverbs, had pon- 
dered for many an hour over the perplexed and 
complicated fates of men, and they crystallized 
their reflections at last in this thought. They 
have in it struck upon a principle which ex- 
plains a great many things, and teaches us a 
great many solemn lessons. The way of the 
Lord means not the road in which God pre- 
scribes that we should walk, but that road in 
which He Himself walks ; or, in other words, 
the scene of the Divine action, the solemn foot- 
steps of God through creation, providence, and 
history. His goings forth are from everlasting. 
His way is in the sea. His way is in the sanc- 
tuary. Modern language has a whole set of 
phrases which mean the same thing as the Jew 
meant by “‘the way of the Lord,” only that 
God is left out. They talk about the ‘‘ current 
of events,’’ ‘‘ the general tendency of things,”’ 
“the laws of human affairs,’”’ and so on. I for 
my part prefer the old-fashioned ‘‘ Hebraism.”’ 
To many modern thinkers the whole drift and 
tendency of human affairs affords no sign of a 
person directing these. They hear the clashing 
and grinding of opposing forces, the thunder as 
of falling avalanches and the moaning as of a 
homeless wind, but they hear the sound of no 
footfalls echoing down the ages. This ancient 
teacher had keener ears. Well for us if we 
share his faith and see in all the else distracting 
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Lord.’’ But not only does the expression point 
to the operation of a personal Divine Will in 
human affairs, but it conceives of that operation 
as one, a uniform and consistent whole. How- 
ever complicated and sometimes apparently 
contradictory the individual events were, there 
was a unity in them, and they all converged on 
one result. The writer does not speak of 
“ways,” but of “‘ the way,’’ asin a grand unity. 
It is all one continuous, connected, consistent 
mode of operation from beginning toend. The 
way of the Lord, says this old thinker, 7s hard 
to understand, very complicated, full of all 
manner of perplexities and difficulties, and yet 
on the whole the clear drift and tendency of 
the whole thing is discernible, and it is this: 
it is all on the side of good. Everything that 
is good and everything that does good is an 
ally of God’s, and may be sure of the Divine 
favor, and of the Divine blessing resting upon 
it. And just because that is so clear the other 
side is as true ; the same way, the same set of 
facts, the same continuous. stream of tendency, 
which is all with and for every form of good, 
is all against every form of evil. A. M. 

31. The beauty and force of this proverb 
are heightened by the figure underlying it in 
the choice of its words. The mouth of the just 
bears (produces) wisdom as a tree bears fruit ; 
but the perverse tongue shall be cut off like 


mysteries of life and history, ‘‘ the way of the ! dead, worthless branches. H.C. — 
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1 A FALSE balance is an abomination to the 
Lorn : 
But a just weight is his delight. 
2 When pride cometh, then cometh shame : 
But with the lowly is wisdom. 
3 The integrity of the upright shall guide 
them : 
But the perverseness of the treacherous shall 
destroy them. 
4 Riches profit not in the day of wrath : 
But righteousness delivereth from death. 
5 The righteousness of the perfect shall direct 
lor, make plain] his way : 
But the wicked shall fall by his own wicked- 
ness. 
6 The righteousness of the upright shall de- 
liver them : 
But they that deal treacherously shall be 
taken in their own mischief. 


7 When a wicked man dieth, Ais expectation 
shall perish :; 
And the hope of iniquity perisheth. 
8 The righteous is delivered out of trouble, 
And the wicked cometh in his stead. 
9 With his mouth the godless man destroyeth 
his neighbour : 
But through knowledge shall the righteous 
be delivered. 
10 When it goeth well with the righteous, the 
city rejoiceth : 
And when the wicked perish, there is shout- 
ing. 
11 By the blessing of the upright the city is 
exalted : 
But it is overthrown by the mouth of the 
wicked. 
12 He that despiseth his neighbour is void of 
wisdom ; 
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But a man of understanding holdeth his 
peace. 
13 He that goeth about as a talebearer reveal- 
eth secrets : 
But he that is of a faithful spirit concealeth 
- the matter. 
14 Where no wise guidance is, the people fall- 
eth : 
But in the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety. 
15 He that is surety for a stranger shall smart 
for it: 
But he that hateth suretiship is sure. 
16 A gracious woman obtaineth honour : 
And violent men obtain riches. 
17 The merciful man doeth good to his own 
soul : 
But he that is cruel troubleth his own flesh. 
18 The wicked earneth deceitful wages : 
But he that soweth righteousness hath a sure 
reward. 
19 He that is stedfast in righteousness shall 
attain unto life : 
And he that pursueth evil doeth it to hisown 
death. 
20 They that are perverse in heart are an abom- 
ination to the Lorp : 
But such as are perfect in their way are his 
delight. 
21 Though hand join in hand, the evil man shall 
not be unpunished : 
But the seed of the righteous shall be deliv- 
ered. 


1. ScaLzs and small stones for weights were 
used to determine the exact quantity of various 
articles bought and sold in trade. This prov- 
erb teaches not only that the eye of God is upon 
all such transactions, but that His heart is in 
them as well, and especially that He disap- 
proves and even abhors fraud in trade ; while 
His sympathies are with the injured party. He 
feels as those men do who are cheated and 
wronged by fraud. He loves the honest dealer. 
The principle applies to fraud in quality as well 
as to fraud in quantity. H. C.—A false bal- 
ance is here put for all manner of unjust and 
fraudulent practices in dealing with any person, 
which are all an abomination to the Lord, and 
render those abominable to Him that allow 
themselves in the use of such cursed arts of 
thriving. It is an affront to justice which God 
is the patron of, as well as a wrong to our 
neighbor whom God is the protector of. Men 
make light of such frauds and think there is no 
sin in that which there is money to be got by, 
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22 As a jewel of gold in a swine’s snout, 
So 7s a fair woman which is without discre- 
tion. 
23 The desire of the righteous is only good : 
But the expectation of the wicked is wrath. 
24 There is that scattereth, and increaseth yet 
more ; 
And there is that withholdeth more than is 
meet, but i tendeth only to want. 
25 'The liberal soul shall be made fat : 
And-he that watereth shall be watered also 
himself. 
26 He that withholdeth corn, the people shall 
curse him ; 
But blessing shall be upon the head of him 
that selleth it. 
He that diligently seeketh good seeketh 
favour : 
But he that searcheth after mischief, it shall 
come unto him. 
He that trusteth in his riches shall fall : 
But the righteous shall flourish as the green 
leaf. 
He that troubleth his own house shall in- 
herit the wind : 
And the foolish shall be servant to the wise 
of heart. 
The fruit of the righteous is a tree of life ; 
And he that is wise winneth souls. 
Behold, the righteous shall be recompensed 
in the earth : 
How much more the wicked and the sin- 
ner! 


27 


28 


29 


30 
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blame themselves for it ; a blot is no blot till it 
is hit (Hos. 12:7, 8). But they are not the less 
an abomination to God, who will be the aveng- 
er of those that defraud their brethren. Noth- 
ing is more pleasing to God than fair and hon- 
est dealing, nor more necessary to make us and 
our devotions acceptable to Him. A just weight 
is His delight. We Himself holds the scale of 
judgment with an even hand, and therefore is 
pleased with those that are herein followers of 
Him. H. 

Our God is emphatically a God of justice. 
Wherever there is deceit in the world, where- 
ever injury, wherever oppression, there is God’s 
anger and loathing accompanying it. The 
false balance, which is an abomination to the 
Lord, where do we not see it around us? Of 
every rank and class some, and far too many, 
are and are allowed to be and are tolerated as 
men of fraud, men of mere shine—workers and 
upholders of deceit. The secret of all wrong 
is the false balance within the heart ; the real 


and while it passes undiscovered they cannot | cheating begins there. An unfair dealer has 
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defrauded himself before ever he defrauded an- 
other. And this is a most important considera- 
tion for all of us. Have we the balance right 
within? Alford. 

I hardly know anything more strange than 
that you recognize honesty in play, and you do 
not in work. Your English watchword is 
“fair plav,’’ your English hatred, foul play. 
Did it ever strike you that you wanted another 
watchword also, ‘‘ fair work ;’’ and another 
hatred also, foul work ? You drive a gambler 
out of the gambling-room who loads dice, but 
you leave a tradesman in flourishing business 
who loads scales! For, observe, all dishonest 
dealing is loading scales. Ruskin. The 
worst sin is not some outburst of gross trans- 
gression, forming an exception to the ordinary 
tenor of a life, bad and dismal as such a sin is ; 
but the worst and most fatal are the small con- 
tinuous vices which root underground and 
honeycomb the soul. Many a man who thinks 
himself a Christian is in most danger from the 
daily commission of small pieces of sharp prac- 
tice in his business. White ants pick a carcass 
clean sooner than a lion will. A. M. 

Honesty is the best policy for personal peace 
and for Divine blessing. Honesty is to be pur- 
sued for its own sake, as the only condition of 
personal peace. Were there no Divine blessing 
in question at all, conscientious men would be 
as honest as they arenow. At the same time, it 
makes the honesty all the happier that it lies in 
the sunshine of the Infinite Presence, and that 
His radiant smile is on it. There is no danger 
of a mercenary spirit entering into such a rela- 
tion with God. Edgar. 

2. Literally and forcibly the Hebrew reads, 
Pride comes, and then comes disgrace; but 
with the modest and lowly (as opposed to the 
proud) is wisdom. There is no wisdom in 
pride. It never gains the ends of honor which 
men seek to gain by it. H. C.——Pride is a sin 
which men have reason to be themselves 
ashamed of ; it is a shame to a man who springs 
out of the earth, who lives upon alms, depends 
upon God, and has forfeited all he has to be 
proud. Itisa sin for which God often brings 
men down, for God resists the proud, contra- 
dicts them, and counterworks them in the thing 
they are proud of (Isa. 2: 11); and as with the 
proud there is folly and will be shame, so with 
the lowly there is wisdom and will be honor, for 
a man’s wisdom gains him respect. Consider- 
ing how safe and quiet and easy they are that 
are of an humble spirit, what communion they 
have with God and comfort in themselves ; we 
will say, With the lowly is wisdom. HH. 
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Pride? Whatisthe man proud of ? Money ? 
It will not procure for him one night’s sleep. 
It will not buy back a lost friend. It will not 
bribe off approaching death.. Land? A very 
little bit of it will serve him soon. Birth ? 
What has he inherited but sin and corruption ? 
Learning ? If he is equal to Newton he has 
gathered one little pebble on the ocean’s shore, 
and even that one he must soon lay down again. 
With the lowly is wisdom—the wisdom from 
above. The lowest parts of the land are warm 
and fertile ; the lofty mountains are cold and 
barren. The secret of the Lord is with them 
that fear Him. ‘‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit, 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.’”’ Arnot. 

3. The integrity of an honest man will itself 
be his guide in the way of duty and the way of 
safety. His principles are fixed, his rule is cer- 
tain, and therefore his way is plain; his sin- 
cerity keeps him steady, and he needs not tack 
about every time the wind turns, having no 
other end to drive at than to keep a good con- 
science. Integrity and uprightness will preserve 
men (Psalm 25 : 21). 

4. The day of death will be a day of wrath ; 
it is a messenger of God’s wrath; therefore 
when Moses had meditated on man’s mortality, 
he takes occasion thence to admire the power of 
God’s anger (Psalm 90:11). It is a debt owing 
not to nature, but to God’s justice. After 
death the judgment, and that is a day of wrath. 
Riches will stand men in no stead in that day ; 
they will neither put by the stroke nor ease the 
pain, much less take out the sting ; what profit 
will this world’s birthrights be of then? H. 

7. It is not in rian to limit his expectations 
and hopes by the bounding line of death. He 
must and will expect to live on beyond that 
line and will hope for good there; but the 
wicked man’s hope as to that future life wiJJ 
perish | HH. C.—Of all places the earth is the 
least proper to be made the scene of deceptions. 
In the world of despair—if delusion were pos- 
sible—it would mitigate pain, and would en- 
danger nothing. Nothing there can be worse, 
even in imagination, than the reality. But here 
everything is at stake. We play and sport on 
the verge of a precipice. Death is real; and 
the grave is real; and hell is real; and the 
judgment is real. Notone of them is the work 
of fancy ; not one can be changed by the im- 
agination. It will be no fiction when we come 
to die ; it will be no delusive pageant when we 
stand at the judgment-seat. A. B. 

9. The nature of man is to adore God and to 
love what is godlike in man. The office of the 
tongue is to bless. Slander is guilty because it 
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contradicts your nature ; to speak ill of others 
makes you a monster in God’s world ; get the 
habit of slander, and then there is not a stream 
which bubbles fresh from the heart of nature, 
there is not a tree that silently brings forth its 
genial fruit in its appointed season, which does 
not rebuke and proclaim you to be a monstrous 
anomaly in God’s world. F. W. R. The 
spirit of detraction in this day has wide scope. 
Literature and politics, as well as social life 
with its rivalries, are infested by it, and it finds 
its way into the Church and threatens us all. 
The race of fault-finders we have always with 
us, blind as moles to beauties and goodness, but 
lynx-eyed for failings, and finding meat and 
drink in proclaiming them in tones of affected 
sorrow. This spirit is always accompanied by 
ignorance of one’s own faults, which makes 
the man indulging it ludicrous. So our Lord 
would seem to intend by the figure of the mote 
and the beam. It takes a great-deal of close 
peering to see a mote ; but the censorious man 
sees only the mote, and sees it out of scale. 
The mote magnified, and nothing but the mote, 
is his object ; and he calls this one-sided exag- 
geration ‘‘ criticism,’’ and prides himself on the 
accuracy of his judgment. He makes just the 
opposite mistake in his estimate of his own 
faults, if he sees them at all. We look at our 
neighbor’s errors with a microscope, and at our 
own through the wrong end of a telescope, and 
see neither in their real magnitude. A. M. 

10. Here are two rejoicings. The first is the 
joy which men feel when the righteous are 
prospered ; the second is the shout of exulta- 
tion when base transgressors fall. M.S. 

18. Whoever goes about tattling, from an 
excessive love of talk, with more or less pro- 
pensity to slander, will inevitably reveal secrets. 
Putting him here over against the man of faith- 
ful spirit, Solomon implies that this talebearer 
has no faithfulness of spirit, but is altogether 
unreliable. H. C.——If we could part forever 
with the disposition of the talebearer, we should 
have parted with that which, more than any- 
thing else, confuses and perplexes and embitters 
human life. C. J. V.mIt is most certain that 
ill tongues would be silent if ill ears were not 
open, and hence it was an apposite saying of 
the ancients that the teller and hearer of slander 
should both be hanged—the one by the tongue, 
and the other by the ears. South. 

17. ‘‘ The man who is merciful in character 
and to others will be practically so to him- 
self ;’’ the sentiment being that whoever blesses 
others, being merciful in spirit and character, 
will be sure to get a rich reward to himself. 
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The very reaction upon himself is blessed ; the 
showing of mercy to otbers is a rich mercy to 
himself. And vice versa, whoever is cruel to 
others and savage in temper will torture his 
own flesh. The inevitable laws of our being 
compel thisresult. H.C.—A erwel, froward, 
ill-natured man troubles his own flesh, and so his 
sin becomes his punishment; he starves for 
want of what he has because he has not a heart 
to use it, either for the good of others or for 
his own. He is vexatious to his nearest rela- 
tions, that are and should be to him as his own 
flesh. Envy and malice and greediness of the 
world are the rottenness of the bones and the 
consumption of the flesh. 4H. 

Surely the rectpients of mercy should be min- 
asters of mercy ; and the mercy which follows 
them in Divine bestowment should be the mercy 
they follow in human imitation. When He 
forgives, it is with no reservation. It is nota 
qualified thing, carrying with it some terrible 
adjunct which cuts off from the value of the 
gift, dimming its lustre and embittering its 
sweetness ; but it is clear and pure and rich, 
and comes streaming down from the heaven of 
heavens—a flood of light. ‘‘1, even I, am He 
that blotteth out thy transgressions for Mine 
own sake, and will not remember thy sins.’ 
And thus human mercy is to show itself with- 
out that cruel abatement—‘“‘I can forgive, but 
not forget.” Frank, cordial, hearty, should 
be every pardon of another’s offence; thus 
carrying the stamp of heaven’s mint upon it, 
and having in it a ring of love, as the coin of 
God. Stoughton. 

18. ‘‘ Deceitful wages’’ is here contrasted 
with ‘‘a sure reward.’’ The wicked will fail 
of the reward they work for ; it will prove de- 
lusive. But the man who sows righteousness 
will reap accordingly a sure reward. These 
results follow from the laws of society ; and 
they are sure in the end, because God reigns to 
bless the righteous, to curse the wicked. H. C. 
——1I9. Life is here affirmed to be the “ re- 
ward” of one ‘“‘that is stedfast in (sowing) 
righteousness,’’ and death the ‘‘ wages’’ earned 
by ‘‘ the wicked” “‘that pursueth evil.’’ B. 
— Sowing righteousness is never and nowhere 
lost labor. Every act done by God’s grace and 
at His bidding is living and fruitful. It may 
appear to go out of sight, like seed beneath the 
furrow ; but it will rise again. Sow on, Chris- 
tians! Sight will not follow the seed far; but 
when sight fails sow in faith, and you will reap 
in joy soon. Arnot. 

Unspeakably intimate is the connection be- 
tween this life and the life to come. Every act 
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that we perform, every word that we utter ; 
nay, every thought that we harbor, is doing 
its part to give shape and coloring to our eter- 
nal destiny. If we turn away from our Father 
in heaven, and choose for our gods sensual or 
intellectual pleasure, social position, wealth, 
power, or the applause of men, then there is 
nothing to prevent us. God respects the free 
agency with which He created us. But let us 
remember we must abide by our choice forever. 
As a man soweth so shall he also reap. We 
shall find in another world that we have moulded 
our destiny with our own hands. Wayland. 

God unerringly distributes responsibility and 
judgment. The beginnings of habit in the 
character are subtle and insidious. They may 
come from ten thousand sources, they may 
come from one. God knows how to appropri- 
ate to each author his share in the composition. 
Take an immoral person, and go back from 
manhood to infancy, unfolding the layers of his 
character as you go, and there is a distinct re- 
sponsibility for each step of growth, and God 
traces it. That habit of swearing, lying, drink- 
ing, that involves or marks the child or man, 
had its definite source and steps of increase, the 
responsibility of which God appropriates, first 
to the teacher of the habit, second to the re- 
ceiver and cherisher ; first to the person setting 
the example or alluring to the practice of evil, 
and second to the person following the example 
and practising the evil. And for each God will 
hold a reckoning, to each person God will dis- 
tribute the harvest ; to the sower and the re- 
ceiver ; to the sower in others’ natures and the 
receiver into his own. And thus, as it is said 
of the good seed, that those who sow and those 
who reap shall rejoice together, so of the evil 
seed, those who sow and those who reap shall 
lament together ; for all. are sowers and all are 
reapers, and we are solemnly warned not to be 
partakers of other men’s sins. G. B. C. 

The perfect fitting and finishing of the ma- 
chinery of Providence to individual interests 
must be premised ; yet it is not less true that 
in almost every event of life the remote conse- 
quences vastly outweigh the proximate in actual 
amount of importance. Every man prospers, 
or is overthrown ; lives, or dies ; not for him- 
self, but that he may sustain those around him ; 
or that he may give them place, and who shall 
attempt to measure the circle within which are 
comprised these extensive dependencies ? On 
principles even of mathematical calculation each 
individual of the human family may be demon- 
strated to hold in his hand the centre lines of 
an interminable web-work, on which are sus- 
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tained the fortunes of multitudes of his suc- 
cessors. These implicated consequences, if 
summed together, make up therefore a weight 
of human weal or woe that is reflected back 
with an incalculable momentum upon the lot 
of each. Every one is then bound to remember 
that the personal sufferings or peculiar vicissi- 
tudes or toils through which he is called to 
pass are to be estimated and explained only in 
an immeasurably small proportion if his single 
welfare is regarded, while their full price and 
value are not to be computed unless the drops 
of the morning dew could be numbered. I. T. 

The moral influence of a holy life cannot be 
lost. Like the seed which the wind wafts into 
hidden glades and forest depths, where no 
sower’s hand could reach to scatter it, the subtle 
germ of Christ's truth will be borne on the 
secret atmosphere of a holy life, into hearts 
which no preacher’s voice could penetrate. 
When the tongue of men and angels would fail, 
there is an eloquence in living goodness which 
will often prove persuasive. For it is an inof- 
fensive, unpretending, unobtrusive eloquence ; 
it is the eloquence of the soft sunshine when it 
expands the close-shut ‘leaves and blossoms—a 
rude hand would but tear and crush them ; it 
is the eloquence of the summer heat when it 
basks upon the thick-ribbed ice—blows would 
but break it; but beneath that softest, gentlest, 
yet most potent influence the hard impenetrable 
masses melt away. Caird. 

We do not realize the importance of this un- 
conscious part of our life ministry. It goes on 
continually. In every greeting we give to an- 
other on the street, in every moment's conversa- 
tion, in every letter we write, in every contact 
with other lives, there is a subtle influence that 
goes from us that often reaches farther, and 
leaves a deeper impression than the things 
themselves that we are doing at the time. After 
all, it is life itself, sanctified life, that is God’s 
holiest and most effective ministry in this world 
—pure, sweet, patient, earnest, unselfish, loving 
life. Itis not so much what we do in this world 
as what we are, that tells in spiritual results 
and impressions. A good life is like a flower, 
which though it neither toil nor spin, yet ever 
pours out a rich perfume, and thus performs a 
holy ministry. J. R. M. ; 

21. Though hand join in hand. 
There is a strange and subtle fascination about 
numbers which tends to blind the mind to the 
sense of sin and danger. How much more nat: 
ural and agreeable it seems to go in the way 
the multitude are going. How much more 
confidence one has in his own position when 
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he sees that he is one of a great company. Tell 
him he is on the wrong road, and ‘his heart, if 
not his head, will reply : ‘‘It cannot be; I am 
not alone. Here are the rich and the poor, the 
learned and the ignorant. Here is much of the 
best culture and learning of the ages. Here, 
too, are the young, the fair, the jubilant—all 
with me. It cannot be that this great, busy, 
joyous company is going to the bad.” Sin 
loses its ugly look when committed by a ma- 
jority. Individual responsibility becomes lost 
in the sense of the crowd. Nevertheless we 
read that, “‘though hand join in hand, the 
wicked shall not go unpunished.”’ James 
Brand. 

22. Beauty without the good sense which 
insures propriety of deportment finds here a 
homely but a most truthful and telling illustra- 
tion! The Oriental fashion of wearing jewels, 
pendent from the nose as well as from the ears, 
made this proverb the more caustic. H. C. 
——Personal beauty is not a thing to be de- 
spised. It is a work of God, and none of His 
works are done in vain. It is obvious that hu- 
man kind are the chief of God’s works on earth, 
and that in the human form is displayed the 
highest beauty of creation. Beauty isa talent, 
and has a power. If the heart be holy and the 
aim true, personal beauty will enlarge the sphere 
and double the resources of beneficence. For 
discipline to human souls in time, deformity is 
given to one and beauty to another. The chief 
consideration for each is how she may best bear 
the trial, so as to get it enlisted among the 
workers for good and instruments of saving. 
If it were our part to judge, most of us would 
think it probable that beauty is the greater 
trial, and that under it a greater proportion 
stumble and fall. Arnot. 

2%. The desire of the righteous will end in 
good or blessing ; for God blesses the obedient. 
The wicked, too, have desire or expectations ; 
but they will end in bringing upon them the 
wrath of God or punishment. M. 8. 

24. ‘Scattering’ abroad (in benevolence, 
for the good of others) does not impoverish. 
Men may give liberally, and through God’s 
blessing upon them their wealth may increase. 
So on the other hand, one withholds more than 
is just and right, but only to his greater pov- 
erty. It cannot be wise to ignore the provi- 
dence of God. And His will is to honor those 
who honor Him, and to put His mark of dis- 
approval on those by whom He is lightly es- 
teemed. H. C. 

To distribute portions of our wealth in 
schemes and acts of wise philanthropy, is like 
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casting into the ground as seed a proportion of 
the last year’s harvest. It goes out of your 
sight for the moment, but it will spring in 
secret and come back to your own bosom like 
manna from heaven. Arnot. 

That secattereth yet increaseth. 
The law of sowing and reaping is alike in every 
field. Gain is by scattering rather than by 
hoarding. He who lives for self will in the 
end have only self to live for; while he who 
lives for others will sooner or later have others 
living for him. Love begets love. He who 
uses his money has more money—more of the 
best results of money and more of its true en- 
joyment—than he who holds his money. It is 
not what we have, but what we do with that 
which we have, that is the real measure of our 
wealth—of our material wealth ; of our mental 
wealth ; of our heart wealth. The poorest 
possible investment of any talent whatsoever is 
hiding it ina safe place. Sowing it ina field 
is better than sewing it in a napkin. H. C. T. 
——Spiritual gifts are given for trading with. 
In other words, they are not so much blessings 
to the possessor as his stock-in-trade, which he 
can employ for the Master’s enrichment. We 
are all tempted to think of them mostly as given 
us for our own blessing and joy ; and the re- 
minder is never unseasonable that a Christian 
receives nothing for himself alone. God hath 
shined into our hearts, that we may give to 
others the light of the knowledge which has 
flashed glad day into our darkness. The right 
use of His gifts increases them in our hands. 
The five talents grow to ten, the two to four. 
The surest way to increase our possession of 
Christ’s grace is to try to impart it. There is 
no better way of strengthening our own faith 
than to seek to make others share init. Chris- 
tian convictions, spoken, are confirmed, but 
muffled in silence are weakened. ‘‘ There is 
that scattereth and yet increaseth.”” A. M. 

The very act of scattering breaks up the 
mastery of selfishness, enlarges the circle of 
kindly interests, shows that there is something 
in the world beyond our own personal con- 
cerns. It were better therefore for man, better 
as a discipline, better for his heart, better for 
every quality that is worth having, that a man 
should throw some of his money into the river 
than that he should never give anything away. 
Even if a man should get nothing back he al- 
ways increases in heart volume, in joy, in love, 
in peace ; his cup of comfort is sweetened, he 
walks on a greener earth, and looks up to God 
through a bluer sky. Beneficence is its own 
compensation. Charity empties the heart of one 
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gift that it may make room fora larger. J. P. 
—tThe more intelligence we scatter, the more 
we have ourselves ; the more grace we impart, 
the more grace remains ; the more prayers we 
offer, the more our disposition and ability to 
pray, and the richer the return into our bosoms. 
Scatter your prayers, your labors, your money, 
your soul and body, throw them forth, hand 
them round at the command of the Lord, among 
the great congregation for which He came, and 
toiled and died, and when He sits on the throne 
of His glory, to receive to Himself those who 
have borne and had patience, and for His 
name’s sake have labored and not fainted, but 
scattered their every trust for the life of the 
dying, then will He receive you, with that 
benediction which He pours on those who vis- 
ited Him in prison and in sickness, who ap- 
peased His hunger and quenched His thirst, 
and clothed His nakedness, and took Him in 
when a stranger—‘‘Come ye blessed of My 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you 
from before the foundation of the world.” 
R. T. 

Withholding tends to poverty. A 
man may grow poor by meanly sparing what 
he has, withholding more than is meet, not pay- 
ing just debts, not relieving the poor, not pro- 
viding what is convenient for the family, not 
allowing necessary expenses for the preserva- 
tion of the goods; this tends to poverty ; it 
cramps men’s industry, weakens their interest, 
destroys their credit, and forfeits the blessing 
of God ; and let men be ever so saving of what 
they have, if God blast it and blow upon it, it 
comes to nothing. H. 

Charity begins at home is one of the sayings 
with which selfishness tries to mask its own 
deformity. The name of charity is in such re- 
pute, that to be without it is to be ill-spoken 
of. What, then, can the self-ridden do except 
pervert the name, so that selfishness may seem 
to be a branch of it? The charity which be- 
gins at home is pretty sure to end there. It 
has such ample work within doors, it flags and 
grows faint the moment it gets out of them. 
J. CO. Hore.——The most pitiable thing we run 
upon in the midst of this age of wealth is parsi- 
mony. It is difficult to understand the state of 
mind of a man or woman who, with abundant 
means far beyond personal or family necessity, 
practises a stinting economy of which even the 
generous poor would be ashamed. There is no 
meaner vice than miserliness. It is the most 
degraded type of fetishism. It kills out all 
capacity for higher and purer enjoyment. 
Where it is applied to any kind of business 
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which depends upon public good-will, it is 
ruinous. The men who found great business 
houses are careful and economical, but they 
are generous, liberal. There is that withhold- 
eth and it tendeth to poverty. Interior. 

God loveth a cheerful giver. And man loveth 
a cheerful giver, too. There is a great deal in 
the way we give, whether it be money, or sym- 
pathy, or kindly words, or loving looks, or en- 
forced refusals. It is pleasanter to have a re- 
buke or a denial from some persons than to re- 
ceive a compliment or a favor from another. 
Cheerfulness is out of the heart. Heartiness in 
word or in look is always cheering and inspir- 
ing. Nothing that is given grudgingly is 
pleasing to God or man. H. C. T.——If thou 
givest to receive the like, it is exchange ; if to 
receive more, it is covetousness ; if to receive 
thanks, it is vanity ; if to be seen, it is vain- 
glory ; if to corrupt, it is bribery ; if for ex- 
ample, it is formality ; if for compassion, it is 
charity ; if because thou art commanded, it is 
obedience. The affection in doing the work 
gives a name to the work done. Quarles. 

25. The liberal soul shall be made 
fat: and he that watereth shall be 
watered also himself. The soul of bless- 
ing (Hebrew), 7.¢., the soul that blesses others 
shall be enriched thereby—a proverb which fol- 
lows in thought the first clause of the verse 
preceding. It is not only more blessed to give 
than to withhold ; it is even more blessed to 
give than to receive. H. C.—There is no 
happiness in having or in getting, but only in 
giving. And half the world is on the wrong 
scent in the pursuit of happiness. They think 
it consists in having and getting, and in being 
served by others. It consists in giving and in 
serving others. He that would be great among 
you, said Christ, let him serve. He that would 
be happy, let him remember that there is but 
one way—it is more blessed, it is more happy, 
to give than to receive. H. Drummond. 

He who gives is improving his own character ; 
and for this reason “‘ it is more blessed to give 
than to receive.’’ The man who gives is ad- 
vancing in excellence and moral virtue. While 
he is doing good to others, he is doing greater 
good to himself. -He is rising higher and higher 
above the disease and contagion which is spread- 
ing around in those who regard not the glory 
of God. He rises above what is mean and sor- 
did, and mingles with the most pure and holy 
part of the creation of God. The most benevo- 
lent are the most likely to make swift advances 
in that holiness which is the preparation for 
heaven. He who is laboring, from a proper 
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motive, to benefit those around him, who is sacri- 
ficing his time and talents to increase the wel- 
fare of his fellow-men, is approaching more 
rapidly to perfection than any other. R. Hail. 
——In defiance of all the torture and malice 
and. might of the world, the dderal man will 
ever be rich, for God’s providence is his estate, 
God’s wisdom and power his defence, God’s 
love and favor his reward, and God’s Word his 
security. Barrow. 

We shall do much when we love much, and 
we shall love much only when we see much of 
Christ—much of His heart and His work. The 
appeal throughout the Bible is Christ’s love, 
Christ’s doings, Christ’s sufferings ; when these 
come home to us as revealed in the past, when 
the unfoldings of the future open to us what 
Christ will do for us, then we have a solid basis 
on which we shall stand, and abounding im- 
pulses to abounding works. We must love 
much todo much. J.Drummond. 

26. ‘That withholdeth’’ (¢.e., from the 
hungry who need bread), hoarding and holding 
for the sake of a higher price, taking advan- 
tage of the necessities of the breadless. Those 
breadless mouths will curse him, nor they alone, 
for they are of God’s family, and His curse too 
must fall on them. On the other hand, the 
blessings of the poor (and of their Great Father 
no less) will come on the head of him that 
selleth it promptly in time of need, at fair and 
not at famine prices.. Oh, might these words 
of God be emblazoned on every storehouse in 
all the land! Alas, that dealers in ‘‘ corn’’ (all 
breadstuffs—indeed, all food) should so strange- 
ly ignore God’s words, and so recklessly tram- 
ple His promises and His threatenings beneath 
their feet! No wonder that financial reverses 
should come crashing down upon the speculat- 
or’s ill-gotten gains! It is one of God’s ways 
of fierce and terrible rebuke. The same prin- 
ciple applies to fuel, and to whatever else is a 
necessity to the subsistence or the comfort of 
the masses. 

30. The fruit of the righteous is a tree of 
life, because it is a blessed moral influence tow- 
ard the winning of souls from sin and ruin. 
The results of such labor are indeed a tree of 
life, a permanent source of blessing. H. C. 
——The righteous are as trees of life ; the fruits 
of their piety and charity, their instructions, 
reproofs, examples, and prayers, their interest in 
heaven, and their influence upon earth, are like 
the fruits of that tree, precious and useful, con- 
tributing to the support and nourishment of 
the spiritual life in many ; they are the orna- 
ments of paradise, God’s Church on earth, for 
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whose sake it stands. H.——Amid all the con- 
flict of life, the righteous is approaching the 
purity of paradise, albeit with slow and often 
tottering steps ; in principle, the power of sin 
is broken within him ; and day by day he is 
renewed in the image of God through commun- 
ion with Christ. Nay, amid all the instability 
of life, the fixedness of this paradise is already 
his in essence. He not merely expects it be- 
yond the grave, but has it in principle already 
here. He thus actually possesses that which 
in the tree of life was only emblematically shad- 
owed forth. Van 0. 

He that is wise winneth souls. ZZ 
that ts wise, by communicating his wisdom wins 
souls ; wins upon them to bring them in love 
with God and holiness, and so wins them over 
into the interests of God’s kingdom among men. 
The wise are said to turn many to righteous- 
ness, and that is the same with winning souls 
here (Dan. 12:3). They that would win souls 
have need of wisdom to know how to deal with 
them ; and they that do win souls show that 
they are wise. H.——To win an immortal 
from sin and wrath to hope and holiness—this 
is honorable work and difficult. It is work for 
wise men, and we lack wisdom. On this point 
there is a special promise from God. Those 
who need wisdom and desire to use it in this 
work will get it for the asking. Arnot. 

The personal soul is the one thing which con- 
tinuously and immortally lives ; which outlasts 
the body ; which lives when the stately house 
has fallen, and the splendid fortune has been 
scattered ; which lives when the theory that 
once was accepted has been surpassed and for- 
gotten, and the policy of the statesman has 
passed from men’s sight ; which outlasts even 
the world itself, and the stars in heaven, on 
which the earth is poised and hangs ; which 
lives while God Himself continues, and while 
His government continues to be exercised over 
intelligent moral beings. And he who devotes 
himself to accomplishing a work upon this per- 
sonal human soul—that shall be for its essential 
welfare—undertakes a work that must be en- 
during and not brief ; a work that must abide 
in its fruits when all the precarious enterprises 
of man, whereby he is surrounded, shall have 
come to their gradual or sudden termination. 
R. 8. Storrs.—If we work upon marble, it 
will perish. If we work upon brass, time will 
efface. If we rear temples, they will crumble 
into dust. But if we work upon immortal 
minds—if we imbue them with right principles 
—with the just fear of God and their fellow- 
men, we engrave upon those tablets some- 
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thing which no time can efface, but which 
will brighten to all eternity. In this way 
we may all be artists, and even the most or- 
dinary and unlearned, if he has but a loving 
heart, may produce a masterpiece. Daniel 
Webster. 

The highest and the lowest blessings for life, 
both of heart and mind—blessedness and love, 
and wisdom and goodness—are ministered to 
men through men, and to live without depend- 
ence on human help and guidance is to be 
either a savage or an angel. God’s guidance 
does not make man’s needless, for a very large 
part of God’s guidance is ministered to us 
through men. And wherever a man’s thoughts 
and .words teach us to understand God’s 
thoughts and words more clearly, to love them 
more earnestly, or to obey them more gladly, 
there human guidance is discharging its noblest 
function. A. M.——So far as we know, no 
lost sinner is brought to repentance and faith 
save through one who already believes. It is 
the Holy Spirit who draws souls to Christ, yet 
the Spirit works through believers on unbe- 
lievers. We see thus a hint of our responsibil- 
ity for the saving of the lost souls that our soul 
touches. There are those who will never be 
saved unless we do our part tosave them. Our 
responsibility is commensurate with our oppor- 
tunity. J. R.M. 

3. The word rendered ‘‘ recompense”’ ap- 
plies to both good deeds and bad. The prov- 
erb calls attention to the fact that the righteous 
experience a measure of recompense (retribu- 
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tion) in this world, and infers that the wicked 
must, with more certainty or more palpably, 
receive a measure of theirs. The writer does 
not necessarily imply that the recompense of 
either class is to be finished, made perfect, in 
this world, and by no weans denies that a part, 
even the greater part, holds over to the future 
world. H. C.—There are some recompenses 
in the earth, in this world, and in the things of 
this world, which prove that verily there ts a 
God that judges in the earth (Psalm 58 : 11), but 
they are not universal ; many sins go unpunished 
in the earth and services unrewarded, which 
indicates that there is a judgment to come, and 
that there will be more exact and full retribu- 
tions in the future state. Many times the right- 
cous are recompensed for their righteousness here 
in the earth, though that is not the principal 
much less the only reward either intended for 
them or intended by them ; but whatever the 
Word of God has promised them or the wis- 
dom of God sees good for them, they shall have 
in the earth. The wicked also, and the sinner, 
are sometimes remarkably punished in this 
life ; nations, families, particular persons. And 
if the righteous, who do not deserve the least 
reward, yet have part of their recompense here 
on earth, much more shall the wicked, who de- 
serve the greatest punishment, have part of 
their punishment on earth as an earnest of 
worse to come. Therefore stand in awe, and 
sin not. If those have two heavens that merit 
none, much mor shall they have two hells 
that merit both. H. 
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1 Wuoso loveth correction loveth knowledge : 
But he that hateth reproof is brutish. 
2 A good man shall obtain favour of the 
Lorp : 
But aman of wicked devices will he con- 
demn. 
8 A man shall not be established by wicked- 
ness : 
But the root of the righteous shall never be 
moved. 
4 A virtuous woman is a crown to her hus- 
band : 
But she that maketh ashamed is as rotten- 
ness in his bones. 
5 The thoughts of the righteous are just : 
But the counsels of the wicked are deceit. 


6 The words of the wicked are of lying in 
wait for blood : 
But the mouth of the upright shall deliver 
them. 
% The wicked are overthrown, and are not: 
But the house of the righteous shall stand. 
8 A man shall be commended according to his 
wisdom : 
But he that is of a perverse heart shall be 
despised. 
9 Better is he that is lightly esteemed, and 
hath a servant, h 
Than he that honoureth himself, and lacketh 
bread. 
10 A righteous man regardeth the life of his 
beast ; 
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But the tender mercies of the wicked are 
cruel. 
11 He that tilleth his land shall have plenty of 
bread : 
But he that followeth after vain persons is 
' void of understanding. 
12 The wicked desireth the net of evil men : 
But the root of the righteous yieldeth fruzt. 
13 In the transgression of the lips is a snare to 
the evil man : 
But the righteous shall come out of trouble. 
14 A man shall be satisfied with good by the 
fruit of his mouth : 
And the doings of a man’s hands shall be 
rendered unto him. 
15 The way of the foolish is right in his own 
eyes : 
But he that is wise hearkeneth unto counsel. 
16 A fool’s vexation is presently known : 
But a prudent man concealeth shame. 
17 He that uttereth truth sheweth forth right- 
eousness, 
But a false witness deceit. 
18 There is that speaketh rashly like the pierc- 
ings of a sword : 
But the tongue of the wise is health. 
19 The lip of truth shall be established for 
ever : 


8. In the figure underlying this proverb men 
are compared to trees. The righteous man gets 
well rooted, stands strong, thrives well, and is 
never moved ; but the wicked never get a firm 
footing and rooting, but are blown down, torn 
up by the roots and left to rot. God is against 
them. H. C. 

4. No ethical manual would be complete, 
unless it assigned to woman, as well as man, 
her right position in the social order. In her 
excellence is the crown and glory of a man’s 
life. No picture of ideal happiness is brighter 
than that of a home which is thus made perfect 
with the clear brightness of true union (6: 15- 
20). The ‘‘ prudent wife’’ is thought of as one 
of .God’s best gifts (19:14), ‘‘ building her 
house’”’ (14: 1) on the only true foundation. 
Her influence on her children is as great as that 
of their father, if not greater (1:8; 6: 20). 
They owe what they have of goodness to her 
‘loving persuasion. E. H. P. 

7. Wicked overthrown and are 
not, There is a hope that bad men will finally 
be themselves extirpated and literally perish. 
But nothing is really annihilated in them save 
the celestial possibilities. A living creature re- 
mains—a mind, a memory, a heart of passion, 
fears, irritability, will—all these remain ; noth- 
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But a lying tongue is but for a moment. 

Deceit is in the heart of them that devise 
evil : 

But to the counsellors of peace is joy. 

There shall no mischief happen to the right- 
eous : 

But the wicked shall be filled with evil. 

Lying lips are an abomination to the Lorp : 

But they that deal truly are his delight. 

A prudent man concealeth knowledge : 

But the heart of fools proclaimeth foolish- 
ness. 

The hand of the diligent shall bear rule : 

But the slothful shall be put under task- 
work. 

Heaviness in the heart of a man maketh it 
stoop ; 

But a good word maketh it glad. 

The righteous is a guide to his neighbour : 

But the way of the wicked causeth them to 
err. 

The slothful man roasteth not that which he 
took in hunting : 

But the precious substance of men 7s to the 
diligent. 

28 In the way of righteousness is life ; 

And in the pathway thereof there is no 
death. 
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ing is gone but the angel life that stood with 
them, and bound them all to God. What re- 
mains, remains ; and, for aught that we can 
see, must remain; and there is the fatal, in- 
evitable fact. H. B. 

10. Regardeth ; literally, “‘ knoweth.”’ 
The words remind us that all true sympathy 
and care must grow out of knowledge. The 
righteous man tries to know the feelings and 
life even of the brute beast, and so comes to 
care for it. Tender mercies; better, “ the 
feelings, the emotions,”’ all that should have 
led to mercy and pity toward man. The circle 
expands in the one case, narrows in the other. 
We Eee: 

1. The Hebrews were an agricultural peo- 
ple, subsisting from their soil. Their dense 
population demanded the best of tillage. This 
Solomon aimed to encourage. He who, instead 
of working his land, followed after idle men, 
out of business and doing nothing to purpose 
for the ends of life, would show himself with- 
out understanding, would play the fool, and 
would righteously come short of bread. Such 
men ought to go breadless. H. C. 

14, Fruit of the mouth is what the mouth 
speaks. The supposition is that a righteous 
man speaks in harmony with his character. 
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This shall bring him abundant good. Also 
what he does, as well as says, will not be use- 
less. The reward of his hands, t.e., the reward 
of what his hands have done, He (Jehovah) wit 
return to him. M. S.—The lips that speak 
well are no less sure of reward than the hands 
that work well. To show this the former is 
put over against the latter—lips against hands 
—with perhaps a shade of preference for the 
lips as the more fruitful of good. 

15. The gist of the proverb is that the way 
of the fool is so very right in his own eyes that 
he will not hearken to counsel. Hearkening to 
good counsel is the characteristic, not of the 
fool but of the wise. Self-conceit dooms a 
man to folly and to its consequent mischiefs. 

18. The tongue of the wise gives healing ; 
their words lovingly heal. the very wounds 
which the babbling slanderer inflicts. There is 
a precious balm in such words. Wise and good 
men take care not merely that they wound no 
one’s feelings, but that they heal the wounds 
which they see inflicted by others. How much 
society owes to such healing words! H. C. 
—Use your gift of speech to give comfort, 
joy, cheer and hope to all about you. Use 
it to encourage the weary and disheartened, 
to warn those who are treading in paths of 
danger, to inspire the lethargic and indolent 
with high and holy motives, to kindle the 
fires of heavenly aspiration on cold heart-altars. 
J. R. M. 

19. The law which binds us to veracity is 
the law of nature and the voice of God. It is 
the cement of the social edifice, the principle 
which unites the members of that body of 
which mankind consists ; and if charity may 
be compared to the blood which circulates 
through the system, truth must be considered 
as the joints and ligaments which connect the 
respective parts. Intentional falsehood is, in 
every instance, a breach of this fundamental 
law, impairs the union, and is a violation of 
our duty, not merely in a private capacity, but 
as citizens of the world. By poisoning the 
stream of social intercourse at its source, by 
impairing the stock of public confidence, it 
tends to a dissolution of the whole body. Into 
the private intercourse of life, wherever it pre- 
vails, it infuses a mortal poison, robs it of its 
security, and converts it from an instrument of 

_£0o0d into a snare. Where confidence ought to 
reign, it spreads suspicion and alarm ; while, 
under the pretence of self-defence, it propa- 
gates itself. Artifice is opposed to artifice, 
falsehood is encountered by falsehood, till all 
the tender charities of life are violated. RR. 
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Halt, Veracity facilitates and simplifies 
every business and every intercourse. A host 
of useless words and precautionary forms are 
thereby dispensed with ; words and response, 
summons and deed, follow each other in secure 
succession ; mind and mind meet, recognize, 
and commune with each other ; all good, fair 
deeds thrive in such secure, untroubled, spirit- 
ual communion ; power meets power, will joins 
will, resolve follows resolve, and confidence 
bears on and raises all with unfaltering stead- 
fastness ; all the flowers of mind, science, art, 
religion, thrive in the pure, healthful air of 
truthfulness ; the light of heaven is shed un- 
dimmed upon life, and warms and fertilizes 
every germinating plant. Colton. 

Asa test of character, truthfulness is pre- 
eminent ; it is the basis of all true manhood. 
Truth scorns all disguises, shuns all devices, 
and never postures for advantage or effect. Its 
spirit pervades the closest relations and highest 
intercourse ; its law holds the planets in their 
course ; it is the presiding principle of every 
true and noble life. The stability of national 
credit, of law, of justice, of commerce, of so- 
ciety, and of life itself, is established and main- 
tained on principles of truth. It is the uphold- 
ing law of nature, the bond of society, the es- 
sence of creeds, the germ of religion. It main- 
tains its sway throughout the universe, and 
circumscribes the whole round of life. A. Van 
Santvoord. The love of truth is the founda- 
tion of all solid excellence. It gives stability 
to character and distinguishes firmness from ob- 
stinacy. It makes the man of principle. You 
may be distinguished in the world without it, 
but you never can have the approbation of your 
own hearts or the smile of God. You never 
can perfect and adorn your natures, J. H. T. 

22. Lying lips are an abomination 
to the Lord. Falsehood has its deepest 
guilt and its certainty of punishment in this, 
that it crosses God’s will, contradicts His char- 
acter, and is hateful to His feeling. The wise 
man does not charge it upon lying lips, as he 
might, that they are an injury to men; he 
strikes deeper and tells us the more alarming 
secret that they are abomination to the Lord. 
By the Gospel every moral obligation is traced 
up to its source in the mind of God ; the duties 
of society are all duties first to the Creator ; 
and the highest motive for the simplest act of 
justice is to honor God, or conformity to His 
will. And as this is the loftiest view of the 
subject, so we shall find it is the most practical. 
The mind is so constituted in itself, that it is 
impressed with a fresh and fearful sense of 
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what a falsehood is, the moment it realizes that 
the falsehood is a contradiction of God. No 
matter how trivial the occasion, or how remote 
the matter of the lie may be from all the high 
concerns of heaven, it is told in the full pres- 
ence and plain hearing af our Judge. All is 
open up to the Great White Throne, and the 
false tongue is speaking to its Maker. He hears 
it, and it is an abomination to Him. The lie 
may prosper for its purpose. The multitudi- 
nous waves of traffic roll on with their noise, and 
the good bargain, closed by the deceit, thrives 
without rebuke ; the child escapes the punish- 
ment he deserved and forgets the sin ; the slan- 
derous speaker’s point tells, and his candidate 
goes in; the swift stream of social gossip and 
mirth makes no pause when the flippant or en- 
vious tongue insults the unseen Auditor who is 
listening ; but He is listening, and after the 
lights are all out, the school-room locked, the 
election over, and the market still—the false- 
hood remains stamped in letters which some 
time or other will look intensely bright, as if 
they were written with fire because it was an 
abomination to the Lord. F. D. H. 

Make conscience of truth, not only in our 
words, but in all our actions; because those 
that deal truly and sincerely in all their deal- 
ings are His delight, and He is well pleased 
with them. We delight to converse with and 
make use of those that are honest, and that we 
may put a confidence in; such, therefore, let 
us be, that we may recommend ourselves to the 
favor both of God and man. H. 

25. ‘‘Heaviness’’ is rather anxiety, fear, 
that which gives a sense of heaviness. Such a 
sense of dread, foreboding evil, depresses the 
heart, bows it down ; but a cheering word glad- 
dens it. This ‘‘ good word’’ may be either 
good tidings, or a word whose comfort is in its 
kindly tone and manner. At how little cost 
sometimes may great burdens of grief be lifted 
from sad hearts! H. C. Sorrow of all kinds 
depresses, but solicitude is worst. Hence the 
saying it is not work but worry that kills men. 
The secret of health, success, happiness, and 
often of long life, is obedience to the apostolic 
direction, ‘‘In nothing be anxious; but in 
everything by prayer,’’ etc. (Phil. 4: 6). 
Chambers. 

Speak but a kind word, the work of a mo- 
ment, and it shall cause the heavy heart to sing 
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for joy ; and gentle reproof or earnest persua- 
sion, a mere fragment of thought and of time, 
may convert a sinner from the error of his way 
and save a soul from death. Gather up the 
fragments of influence, of time, of opportunity ; 
and gather up the fragments of your worldly 
possessions that nothing be lost. For in the 
exercise of a praiseworthy and heaven-approved 
carefulness and economy and a conscientious 
expenditure, we should for the most part soon 
come tO Owe no man anything but love. R. T. 

26. The righteous man shows his neighbor 
the way rightly ; but the way pointed out by 
the wicked man leads him astray. The right- 
eous man is a safe guide ; the wicked man is 
not, but will lead you wrong. H. C.—Even 
men without principle will be restrained by the 
example of the good. When Lord Peterbor- 
ough lodged for a season with Fenelon, the 
piety and virtue of the latter had such effect 
upon the nobleman that he exclaimed at part- 
ing, ‘‘If I stay here any longer I shall become 
a Christian in spite of myself.’’ It is thus that 
the example of a holy life or an evil life multi- 
plies itself. We are addressed by it as imitative 
beings, breathing the atmosphere and catching 
up the opinions that surround us. Even while 
we gaze upon it we feel its transforming pow- 
er. Itis insensibly imprinting its image on our 
hearts. We become accustomed to it, and if it 
be hateful, gradually lose our repugnance to it. 
E. H. G. 

27. The substance of a diligent man, though 
it be not great, perhaps, 7s yet precious, It 
comes from the blessing of God ; he has com- 
fort in it ; it does him good and his family. It 
is his own daily bread, not bread out of other 
people’s mouths, and therefore he sees God 
gives it him in answer to his prayer. H. 

28. In the way of righteousness is 
life; and ...no death. “Life” in its 
highest and best sense, pure, perfect blessed- 
ness. No death isin that traveller’s path. It 
opens to a glorious immortality. H. C.— 
This is the sum and substance of the chapter, 
and a proper conclusion of all that we have 
been taught in the foregoing maxims of Divine 
philosophy—namely, that religion and a holy 
conversation are the only sure and infallible 
way to happiness. So excellent, and so far be-. 
yond every other scheme, is this ‘‘ way of right- 
eousness.’’ Wogan. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


1 A wisk son heareth his father’s instruction : 
But a scorner heareth not rebuke. 
2 A man shall eat good by the fruit of his 


mouth : 
But the soul of the treacherous shail eat vio- 
lence. 
3 He that guardeth his mouth keepeth his 
life : 
But he that openeth wide his lips shall have 
destruction. 
4 The soul of the sluggard desireth, and hath 
nothing : 
But the soul of the diligent shall be made 
fat. 


5 A righteous man hateth lying : 
But a wicked man is loathsome, and cometh 
to shame. 
6 Righteousness guardeth him that is upright 
in the way : 
But wickedness overthroweth the sinner. 
7 There is that maketh [or, fecgneth] himself 
rich, yet hath nothing : 
There is that maketh [or, feigneth] himself 
poor, yet hath great wealth. 
8 The ransom of a man’s life is his riches : 
But the poor heareth no threatening. 
9 The light of the righteous rejoiceth : 
But the lamp of the wicked shall be put out. 
10 By pride cometh only contention : 
But with the well advised is wisdom. 
11 Wealth gotten by vanity shall be dimin- 
ished : 
But he that gathereth by labour shall have 
increase. 
12 Hope deferred maketh the heart sick : 
But when the desire cometh, it isa tree of 
life. 
13 Whoso despiseth the word bringeth destruc- 
tion on himself : 


3. He hath a mighty command over his 
spirit that can command his tongue, especially 
when he is provoked. It isa real part of per- 
fection not to offend in word. ... There isa 
speedy passage between the heart and the 
tongue. Evil thoughts are soon formed up into 
evil words. Cary. 

Idle speaking is precisely the beginning of all 
hollowness, halfness, unfaithfulness; the at- 
mosphere in which rank weeds of every kind 
attain the mastery over noble fruits in man’s 
life, and utterly choke them out; one of the 
most crying maladies of these days, to be testi- 











But he that feareth the commandment shall 
be rewarded. 
14 The law of the wise is a fountain of life, 
To depart from the snares of death. 
15 Good understanding giveth favour : 
But the way of the treacherous is rugged. 
16 Every prudent man worketh with knowl- 
edge : 
But a fool spreadeth out folly. 
17 A wicked messenger falleth into evil : 
But a faithful ambassador is health. 
18 Poverty and shame shail be to him that re- 
fuseth correction : 
But he that regardeth reproof shall be hon- 


oured. 
19 The desire accomplished is sweet to the 
soul : 
But it is an abomination to fools to depart 
from evil. 
20 Walk with wise men, and thou shalt be 
wise : 
But the companion of fools shall smart for 
it. 


21 Evil pursueth sinners : 
But the righteous shall be recompensed with 
good. 
22 A good man leaveth an inheritance to his 
children’s children ; 
And the wealth of the sinner is laid up for 
the righteous. 
23 Much food 7s én the tillage of the poor : 
ut there is that is destroyed by reason of 
injustice. 
24 He that spareth his rod hateth his son : 
But he that loveth him chasteneth him be- 
times. 
25 The righteous eateth to the satisfying of his 
soul : 
But the belly of the wicked shall want. 


fied against and in all ways to the uttermost 
withstood. Thou who wearest that cunning, 
heaven-made organ, a tongue, think well of 
this. Speak not, I passionately entreat thee, 
till thy thought have silently matured itself, 
till thou have other than mad and mad-making 
noises to emit ; hold thy tongue till some mean- 
ing lie behind. No idlest word thou speakest 
but is a seed cast into time, and grows through’ 
all eternity! The recording angel, consider it 
well, is no fable, but the truest of truths. 
Carlyle. . 

It is a startling fact that so large a propor- 
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tion of the preceptive part of the Bible should 
deal with sins of the tongue, and deal with 
them so severely. Extract all the verses of the 
Book of Proverbs which have reference to fool- 
ish talk, bad talk, or too much talk ; and you 
will have a very large number of verses. Add 
to these the precepts of Paul forbidding cor- 
rupt communication, and prescribing speech 
with grace seasoned with salt. Close the list 
with that paragraph of James’ Epistle, which 
forms the body of the third chapter, and which 
speaks in such awful terms of the widespread 
mischief done by sins of the tongue, and with 
that later passage of the same epistle, in which 
the apostle reiterates with emphasis the caution 
against swearing contained in the Sermon on 
the Mount, ‘‘ But above all things, my brethren, 
swear not ;’’ and you have not only a portion 
of space devoted to this subject which seems to 
mere reason disproportionate to its merits ; but 
also, which is more remarkable, the warnings 
against this class of sin are more deeply serious 
in tone than those against almost any other. 
EK. M. G. 

4, The indolent are self-indulgent ; indolence 
is self-indulgence. The indolent cannot be 
amused by innocent relaxation. They are al- 
ready relaxed. The indolent have no sufficient 
appreciation of the rights of others. They are 
accustomed to live, with little or no effort, on 
the fruits of the labors of those about them. 
It thus becomes a habit of mind with them to 
think of things and pleasures and persons as 
belonging to themselves. It is hardly possible 
for the indolent not to fall into debauch. It is 
their only refuge from ennui. Bascom. 
Most true is this proverb in spiritual things. 
If the soul of the sluggard should be filled ac- 
cording to his desires, the fulness would not 
remain with him; it would be soon gone. 
There is no principle of life, no habit of faith, 
no element of a Divine nature, to turn what it 
receives into an everlasting part and possession 
of itself. Neither is there any disposition, in 
such a case, to go from strength to strength, 
from one degree of grace and glory to another ; 
but a sluggish, inactive contentment, like that 
of a lazy, inefficient man, who would rather 
live idly by begging than help himself. G. B.C. 
. 6. Those that are upright in their way, that 
mean honestly in all their actions, adhere con- 
scientiously to the sacred and eternal rules of 
equity, and deal sincerely both with God and 
man, their integrity will keep them. The 
temptations of Satan shall not prevail over 
them, the reproaches and injuries of evil men 
shall not fasten upon them to do them any real 
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mischief. . Those that are wicked, even their 
wickedness will be their overthrow at last, and 
they are held in the cords of it in the mean 
time. Are they corrected, destroyed? It is 
their own wickedness that corrects them ; that 
destroys them ; they alone shall bear it. H. 
——Every sin has its appropriate punishment 
here in this world ; not always visible, perhaps 
not always even certain, but yet always in 
prospect and almost always inflicted. Sins of 
appetite generally bring fearful punishment on 
the body ; sins of indolence bring bitter regret 
for wasted time, loss of due place, inability to 
reach just and natural hopes, sometimes terri- 
ble privation ; sins of untruth bring loss of all 
respect and honor, and deep self-contempt ; 
each sin can be traced out to consequences 
enough to appall the doer on the very threshold 
of his folly, if he could but see them full before 
him. Bishop Temple. 

If a man will serve his sin, let him at least 
reckon upon this, that in one way or other it 
will be ill with him ; his sin will find him out ; 
his path will be hard ; there will be to him no 
peace. The night of concealment may be long, 
but dawn comes like the Erinnys to reveal and 
avenge its crimes. Not only is his punishment 
inevitable, but it is natural; not miraculous, 
but ordinary ; not sudden, but gradual; not 
accidental, but necessary ; not exceptional, but 
invariable. Retribution is the impersonal evo- 
lution of anestablished law. Retribution takes 
the form which of all others the sinner would 
passionately deprecate, for it is homogeneous 
with the sins on whose practice itensues. Far- 
rar.—Sin and the consequences of sin show a 
terrible power of possible accumulation. The 
transgression of some one of the seemingly 
little things of God’s law may apparently bring 
with it no direct evil consequences to the trans- 
gressor, or at least none that may not be, fora 
time, evaded. But the dues of sin mount up 
in a grim compound interest that knows no 
necessary ending, and the little thing of to-day 
becomes the: avalanche of to-morrow. It is 
possible to treasure up for one’s self wrath 
against the day of wrath, and revelation of the 
righteous judgment of God—and God’s bank 
never fails. All that has been treasured up 
will be paid, with all the accumulations of the 
years. S.S. T. 

The disclosure of transgression is sooner or 
later inevitable. There can be no burial of it 
so deep that in due time it will not have a 
resurrection. The voice that tells is some- 
where. Thestain issomewhere. The sore and 
shame are somewhere. The avenger is some 
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where. The eternal right is over all. Out of 
the darkness and silence ; out of the misguided 
zeal of friends; out of the eagerness of the 
guilty to seem indifferent and unconscious ; 
out of the patience and sufferings of the 
wronged ; out of the very emphasis of denial 
fortified by favorable public opinion ; out of all 
concealments and subterfuges, will come even- 
tually the revelation, the confession. There is 
no special miracle in all this, however singular 
seems the disclosure, but an eternal miracle 
through the righteous and perfect methods of 
God. Powers.—lIt is this inevitable Nemesis, 
this certainty that men will reap what they 
have sown, this exposition of the naked hideous- 
ness of wrong-doing, this vileness of sin, break- 
ing through all the glitter of success and all the 
glare of present prosperity, wealth, or power ; 
in a word, the just judgment of God written by 
the finger of God upon the wall, or declared by 
the voice of God from the pulpits of His truth, 
that men so obstinately close their ears and 
shut their eyes to, but which the Word of God 
so resolutely declares. It is the teacher’s office 
to proclaim it, to enforce it, to urge it, to insist 
upon it, whether men hear or whether they 
forbear. Bishop Hervey. 

Use sin as it will use you ; spare it not, for it 
will not spare you ; it is your murderer and the 
murderer of the whole world. Use it, there- 
fore, as a murderer should be used ; kill it be- 
fore it kills you ; and though it bring you to 
the grave, as it did your Head, it shall not be 
able to keep yon there. You love not death ; 
love not the cause of death. Bazter. 

7. Both cases retain that peculiar meaning of 
the conjugation which designates pretence, 
show. Both classes of such men are hypocrites 
and deceivers ; the one for pretending to pos- 
sess what he does not possess, the other for pre- 
tending to be worth nothing (in order to cheat 
his creditors), when in fact he is rich. Senti- 
ment : ‘‘ Men will often play the hypocrite for 
the sake of gain.’”? M. 8.—TIn Oriental coun: 
tries, where property is often unsafe, men might 
be tempted to conceal their wealth and put on 
the appearance of extreme poverty. The other 
extreme, the pretence of great wealth, is more 
often assumed for the sake of honor and dis- 
tinction. H. C. 

9. The light of the righteous. The 

happiness of the righteous shines like the sun 
and increases to their endless joy ; but the hap- 
piness of the wicked is as feeble as the light of 
a candle, and will soon be extinguished. Bishop 
Patrick.—Very beautiful in its poetry is the 
idea of the light rejoicing in its brightness. Na. 
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ture itself, the sun in its glory, the stars in 
their courses sing for joy and rejoice. The dis- 
tinction between the ‘‘light’’ and the ‘‘ lamp” 
is also not without significance. The righteous 
have the true light in them. That which be- 
longs to the wicked is but derived and tempo- 
rary, and shall be extinguished before long. 
E. H. P. (See 4: 18.) 

10. Pride is a bad mother of many bad chil- 
dren, these three especially : First, boasting of 
ourselves ; secondly, contending with others ; 
thirdly, despising of others., Caryl. ——Con- 
tention only and nothing better than contention 
can be expected from pride. Pride will pro- 
duce it. Pride is the chief occasion of strife. 
H. ©. 

Whatever hand other lusts may have in con- 
tention (passion, envy, covetousness), pride has 
the great hand ; pride will itself sow discord, 
and needs no help. Pride makes men impatient 
of contradiction in either their opinions or their 
desires, impatient of competition and rivalship, 
impatient of concession and receding, from a 
conceit of certain right and truth on their side ; 
and hence arise quarrels among relations and 
neighbors, quarrels in States and kingdoms, in 
churches and Christian societies. Men will be 
revenged, will not forgive, because they are 
proud. Those that are humble and peaceable 
are wise and well advised. Those that will ask 
and take advice, that will consult their own 
consciences, their Bibles, their friends, and will 
do nothing rashly, they are wise, as in other 
things so in this, that they will humble them- 
selves, will stoop and yield, to preserve quiet- 
ness and prevent quarrels. H.——The humble 
man as he pays due respect to others to the full, 
and so gives no kind of quarrel that way, so he 
challenges no such debt to himself, and thus 
avoids the usual contests that arise in this. 
Study, therefore, this excellent grace of humil- 
ity, not the personated acting of it in appear- 
ance, which may be a chief agent for pride, but 
true lowliness of mind, to be nothing in your 
own eyes, and content to be so in the eyes of 
others. Leighton. 

AL. Vanity, nothingness, is a peculiar word 
for slight effort, or “no effort. The meaning is: 
“Wealth which is in any way obtained with- 
out industry or effort.’’ Nothing is more true 
than that this is often squandered in a little 
time. But that which is gathered by industry, 
which is collected by handfuls, is commonly of | 
that stable character which secures increase. 
M. 8.—That which is got by industry and 
honesty will grow more, instead of growing 
less ; it will be a maintenance, it will be an in- 
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heritance, it will be an abundance. He that 
labors, working with his hands, shall so increase, 
as that he shall have to give to him that needs 
(Eph. 4: 28), and when it comes to that it will 
increase yet more and more. H.——The com- 
mon law, the general fact, is that all other 
wealth except that in which the hand bears the 
prominent agency, both in procuring and pre- 
serving it, soon flees away, ‘‘ quicker than a 
breath,’’ says the strong figure of the proverb. 
H. C. 

Good, of various kinds, may come to us with- 
out our toiling ; but it was not produced with- 
out somebody’s toiling. This is the law of 
that primal sentence, that everything valuable 
which man possesses shall be the fruit of the 
diligent hand. Then the laborer is the only and 
universal benefactor! He is monarch and dis- 
penser of all earthly gifts! The artisan’s low 
bench is a throne! Stone. 

12. ‘‘ We live by hope.’’ When the realiza- 
tion of it is long deferred, the heart sinks with 
discouragement. Tiree of life is a vivid image 
of the animating power of hope when it is ful- 
filled. M.S.—Nothing is more grateful than 
to enjoy that, at last, which we have long wished 
and waited for. When the desire does come it 
puts men into a sort of paradise, a garden of 
pleasure, for it 7s a tree of life. It will aggra- 
vate the eternal misery of the wicked that their 
hopes will be frustrated ; and it will make the 
happiness of heaven the more welcome to the 
saints, that it is what they have earnestly longed 
for as the crown of their hopes. H. ‘ 

13. He who despiseth God’s Word shall be 
held responsible—held as with a cord (the sense 
of the Hebrew) from which there can be no 
escape ; but he who reverently fears and obeys 
it shall be recompensed. H. C. 

15. In v. 15 the familiar sentiment, ‘‘ the 
way of transgressors is hard,’’ which certainly 
in itself is a just and weighty sentiment, be- 
comes ‘‘ the way of the treacherous is rugged,” 
which fairly represents the original. The lat- 
ter word is equivalent to harsh, rough, or pain- 
ful. According to the proverbial usage of our 
own day, the transgressor has ‘‘ a hard road to 
travel.’ They do not think so who set out on 
that road, but they change their minds before 
they get to the end. Chambers. 

Such is our nature, that God cannot make us 
happy or better till He has first sickened us 
‘with the things we prefer to Him. Behold, 
then, the goodness of God in making the ‘‘ way 
of transgressors rugged ;’”” in hedging with 
thorns the way to perdition ; in defeating our 
plans of worldly repose ; in all the experience 
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He gives to make us feel that we are strangers 
and pilgrims on the earth! Should He do less 
than make ours a life of affliction, while it is 
one of disservice to Him, the proofs of His be- 
nevolence toward us would be wholly obscured. 
H. H. 

18. “ Reproof’’ has the broad sense of instruc- 
tion and good counsel, designed to make one 
better. He who faithfully observes such coun- 
sels will come to honor. His character and life 
will be improved, his faults corrected, and then 
all will esteem and honor him. The opposite 
course will end not in shame only, but in pov- 
erty—a consideration adapted to take hold of 
the heart. H.C. 

19. The contrast here implies that the first 
clause has respect to the desire of the wise. 
This, it is taken for granted, is for good ; and 
when that good is attained, then is it grateful 
to the spirit of a good man. On the other 
hand, fools cling with such tenacity to evil, that 
they will not quit it so as to cherish such de- 
sires. M. 8.—The gist of the proverb lies in 
what is implied (not expressed) in the latter 
clause. All men, whether fools or wise, appre- 
ciate and long for the joy of gratified desire. 
But fools who abhor departing from evil can- 
not get it. Their life is a perpetual but fruitless 
endeavor to overcome and counterveil the laws 
that link together sin and misery, folly and 
ruin. Abhorring to depart from evil, they 
must forever miss the joy of gratified desire. 

20. The proverb testifies to the power of the 
social law—the potent influence of associates— 
the good for good, and the evil for evil, and its 
consequent ruin. H. C.——There are many 
strong Bible utterances respecting the moulding 
influences of daily companionship upon our 
life and character. Sometimes they dwell spe- 
cially on the causes that draw men together, 
assuming that like chooses like, and that a man 
may in fact be known by his associates. But 
more frequently the texts warn us of the con- 
sequences of intimacy. They warn or exhort 
about companionship because we become, as 
they assume, what our companions are; be- 
cause men who live together in close contact 
and communion mould each other. Percival. 
—wWe are continually drawing and being 
drawn, impelling and resisting or yielding, as- 
similating ourselves to others, and others to our- 
selves ; nor is it possible to go into any com- 
pany and come from it exactly in the same state 
of mind. The moral modification is perpet- 
ually going on ; and if we ‘race it exactly, we 
shall find tiat :t 3 cither evil or good ; very 
seldom, if ever, entirely indifferent or neutral. 
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It is one of the fundamental Jaws of nature, 
that our minds should be subject to perpetual 
modification from the minds of others ; nor is 
it within the reach of our will to determine 
whether this influence’ shall be exercised or 
not. Yet we may determine to what influence 
we subject it ; we may determine what society 
we will keep, but not what influence the so- 
ciety we choose shall have upon us. &. Hail. 

A goodly friend isa choice book, out of which 
we may learn many excellent things, and a 
precious treasure, whereby our souls may be 
enriched with virtue : ‘‘ He that walketh with 
the wise shall be wise.’’ They who walk with 
them that are strong-scented with grace must 
needs receive somewhat of its savor. The very 
sight of that holiness which shineth brightly in 
their works will kindle thy spirit, and enlarge 
thy mind with an honest emulation of their 
worth. Swinnock.—Friendship maketh not 
only a fair day in the affections from storms 
and tempests ; but it maketh daylight in the 
understanding, out of darkness and confusion 
of thoughts. Whosoever hath his mind fraught 
with many thoughts, his wits do clarify and 
break up in the communicating and discoursing 
with another, he tosseth his thoughts more 
easily, he marshalleth them more orderly, he 
seeth how they look when they are turned into 
words ; finally, he waxeth wiser than himself, 
and that more by an hour’s discourse than by 
a day’s meditation. Bacon. 

If there is any work in the world which pe- 
culiarly deserves the name of the work of the 
devil, it is the hindrance which men sometimes 
put in the path which their fellow-creatures are 
called by God to walk in. Of all the tempta- 
tions which surround us in this world of temp- 
tations, the most difficult, in almost all cases, 
to deal with are those which our fellow-men 
cast in our way.. Temptations of the devil, 
springing from within the soul, can generally 
be evaded, evenif they seem irresistible in their 
direct encounter. Temptations from bodily 
appetite, the most terrible of all temptations in 
the moment of their power, can almost always 
be foreseen and a means of escape provided. 
But our duties will not let us quit the company 
of our fellows, and if they choose to tempt us, 
there is nothing left but to bear the temptation 
as best we may. The temptation is so sure to 
_,come that we must count upon it. It is the 
order of the world ; it is the fire in which we 
are to be tried ; it is the touchstone of our truth 
and our faith; it is the experiment of our 
love ; it is the test by which our souls must be 
valued. But for all that there is no excuse for 
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the tempter. Woe to that man by whom the 
offence cometh ; woe to that man who makes 
himself the instrument of putting his brothers 
to their hardest probation. F. T. 

24. This is only another way of saying that 
God will bring evil upon sinners and good to 
the obedient, implying perhaps that He has 
wrought more or less of essential retribution 
into the very nature of things and the laws of 
society. H.C.—Pursueth sinners. vil 
pursues them close wherever they go, as the 
avenger of blood pursued the manslayer, and 
they have no city of refuge to flee to ; they at- 
tempt an escape, but in vain. Whom God pur- 
sues He is sure to overtake. H.——No closer 
doth the shadow follow the body than the re- 
venge of self-accusation follows sin. Walk 
eastward in the morning, the shadow starts be- 
hind thee ; soon after it is upon thy left side ; 
at noon it is under thy feet ; lie down, it couch- 
eth under thee; toward even it leaps before 
thee. Thou canst not be rid of it while thou 
hast a body and the sunlight. No more can 
thy soul quit the conscience of evil, ever tor- 
turing thee with affrights of more pains than 
thy nature can comprehend. Bishop H. 

Every day that a bad man lives he is a worse 
man. He is on asloping descent. Impercepti- 
bly but really, and not so very slowly either ; 
convictions are dying out, impulses to good are 
becoming feeble, habits of neglect of conscience 
are becoming fixed, special forms of sin—ava- 
rice, or pride, or lust—are striking their claws 
deeper into your soul, and holding their bleed- 
ing booty firmer. A. M.——Fearful it is to 
consider that sin does not only drive us into 
calamity, but it makes us also impatient, and 
embitters our spirit in the sufferance ; it cries 
aloud for vengeance, and so torments men be- 
fore the time even with such fearful outcries 
and horrid alarms, that their hell begins before 
the fire is kindled. It hinders our prayers, and 
consequently makes us hopeless and helpless. 
It perpetually affrights the conscience, unless 
by its frequent stripes it brings a callousness 
and an insensible damnation upon it. It makes 
us to lose all that which Christ purchased for 
us—all the blessings of His providence, the 
comforts of His Spirit, the aids of His grace, 
the light of His countenance, the hopes of His 
glory. Jeremy Taylor. 

Here the avenger pursues the soul, but until 
mercy’s work is finished with the sinner’s mor- 
tal life, his final grasp is withheld. While the 
soul lives, however great its suffering and an- 
guish, however dark its forebodings and pierc- 
ing its self-reproaches, yet it finds some allevi- 
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ation from these in absorn:ing pursuits and ex- 
citing pleasures. But in its future these pur- 
suits and pleasures will be withdrawn, and all 
the pursuing evils will be left to work their un- 
resisted will. There the sense of want, the con- 
scious disquiet, the poignant self-reproach, the 
natural consequences of past evil deeds will be 
intensified. These will constitute the con- 
demned soul’s entire experience. Its strong 
ungratified desires will unquenchably crave. 
The fires of conscience will perpetually burn. 
Forever shut out from the presence of God, 
forever excluded from the realm of light and 
love, from participation in celestial knowledge, 
affection, and blessedness, the adjudged sinner 
fast-bound in the chains of evil, he who was 
made in the image of God and destined for an 
immortal fellowship with God shall be prisoned 
in the abode of fallen spirits, shut up forever to 
their fearful companionship! B. 

How indefeasible the happiness of the saints ! 
The God that cannot lie has engaged that to the 
righteous good shall be repaid ; they shall be 
abundantly recompensed for all the good they 
have done, and all the ill they have suffered in 
this world. H.——For the true man “ pleas- 
ure’”’ is not by any means the best thing, nor 
‘* nain’’ the worst and most dreadful. ‘‘ Duty,’’ 
and the satisfactions which wait on duty, are 
infinitely before either. The satisfaction which 
comes of doing right in scorn of consequence is 
infinitely sweeter and profounder than any mere 
pleasure ; and the shame and degradation which 
spring from doing what we know to be wrong 
are infinitely more dreadful than pain, though 
they include pain. And, therefore, God the 
Giver rewards us when we suffer pain for Him, 
not with a corresponding pleasure, but with 
that inward peace and blessedness which are of 
so much greater and more enduring worth. 
Coz. 

22. A good man’s estate lasts ; he leaves an 
inheritance to his children’s children. It is part 
of his praise, that he is thoughtful for poster- 
ity ; that he does not lay all out upon himself, 
but is in care to do well for those that come 
after him ; not by withholding more than is 
meet, but by a prudent and decent frugality. 
He trains up his children to this, that they may 
leave it to their children ; and especially he is 
careful, both by justice and charity, to obtain 
the blessing of God upon what he has, and to 
entail that upon his children, without which 
the greatest industry and frugality will be in 
vain. A good man, by being good and doing 
good, by honoring the Lord with his substance 
and spending it in His service, secures it to his 
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posterity ; or if he should not leave them much 
of this world’s goods, his prayers, his instruc- 
tions, his good example, will be the best entail ; 
and the promises of the covenant will be an in- 
heritance to his children’s children (Psalm 
103 21%). Hi. 

Wealth of sinner laid up for the righteous. 
An expression of trust, that in the long run the 
anomalies of the world are rendered even. The 
heaped-up treasures of the wicked find their 
way at last into the hands of better men. 
E. H. P. 

23. Much food is in the tillage of 
the poor. It was “ the tillage of the poor,”’ 
the careful, diligent husbandry of the man who 
had only a little patch of land to look after, 
that filled the storehouses of the Holy Land. 
Hence the proverb of our text arose. It pre- 
serves the picture of the economical conditions 
in which it originated, and it is capable of, and 
is intended to have, an application to all forms 
and fields of work. In all it is true that the 
bulk of the harvested results are due, not to the 
large labors of the few, but to the minute, un- 
noticed toils of the many. Small service is 
true service, and the aggregate of such produces 
large crops. Spade husbandry gets most out 
of the ground. The laborer’s allotment of half 
an acre is generally more prolific than the aver- 
age of the squire's estate. Much may be made 
of slender gifts, small resources, and limited 
opportunities if carefully cultivated, as they 
should be, and as their very slenderness should 
stimulate their being. The most largely en- 
dowed has no more obligation and no fairer 
field than the most slenderly gifted lies under 
and possesses. God, who has builded up some 
of the towering Alps out of mica flakes, builds 
up His Church out of infinitesimally small par- 
ticles—slenderly endowed men touched by the 
consecration of His love. If we truly employ 
whatsoever gifts God has given to us, then we 
shall be accepted according to that we have, 
and not according to that we have not... . 
The wholesome old proverb, ‘many littles 
make a mickle,’’ is as true about the influence 
brought to bear in the world to arrest evil and 
to sweeten corruption as it is about anything 
besides. Christ has a great deal more need of 
the cultivation of the small patches that He 
gives to the most of us than He has even in the 
cultivation of the large estates that He bestows 
onafew. Responsibility is not to be measured 
by amount of gift, but is equally stringent, 
entire and absolute, whatsoever be the meas- 
ure of the endowments from which it arises, 
A. M, 
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24. We are not obliged to understand vod 
here in the mere literal sense ; but it means at 
least correction in some way for faults. M. 8. 
——The rod is the symbol of that authority 
which God has committed to fathers and 
mothers for training up their children in His 
nurture and admonition. The parent is not 
only to study child nature, but the special dis- 
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position of each child. He is to exercise his 
authority kindly yet firmly, wisely and prayer- 
fully. Perhaps there was too much severity in 
the olden times. But there may be too much 
indulgence nowadays. If children are not 
taught to obey at home they will not grow up 
as law-abiding citizens of the republic and 
loyal subjects of the kingdom of God, Badd. 
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1 Every wise woman buildeth her house : 
But the foolish plucketh it down with her 
own hands. 
2 He that walketh in his uprightness feareth 
the Lorp : 
But he that is perverse in his ways despis- 
eth him. 
8 In the mouth of the foolish is a rod of 
pride: 
But the lips of the wise shall preserve them. 
4 Where no oxen are, the crib is clean : 
But much increase is by the strength of 
the ox. 
5 A faithful witness will not lie: 
But a false witness uttereth lies. 
6 A scorner seeketh wisdom, and findeth tt 
not: 
But knowledge is easy unto him that hath 
understanding. 
7 Go into the presence of a foolish man, 
And thou shalt not perceive im him the lips 
of knowledge. 
8 The wisdom of the prudent is to understand 
his way : 
But the folly of fools is deceit. 
9 The foolish make a mock at guilt : 
But among the upright there is good will. 
10 The heart knoweth its own bitterness ; 
And a stranger doth not intermeddle with 
its joy. 
11 The house of the wicked shal] be over- 
thrown : 
But.the tent of the upright shall flourish. 
12 There is a way which seemeth right unto a 
man, 
But the end thereof are the ways of death. 
13 Even in laughter the heart is sorrowful ; 
And the end of mirth is heaviness. 
14 The backslider in heart shall be filled with 
his own ways : 
And a good man shail be satisfied from him- 
self, 


15 The simple believeth every word : 
But the prudent man looketh well to his 
going. 
16 A wise man feareth, and departeth from evil : 
But the fool beareth himself insolently, and 
is confident. 
17 He that is soon angry will deal foolishly : 
And a man of wicked devices is hated. 
18 The simple inherit folly : 
But the prudent are crowned with knowl 
edge. 
19 The evil bow before the good ; 
And the wicked at the gates of the right- 
eous. 
20 The poor is hated even of his own neigh- 
bour : 
But the rich hath many friends. 
21 He that despiseth his neighbour sinneth : 
But he that hath pity on the poor, happy, 
is he. 
22 Do they not err that devise evil ? 
But mercy and truth shall be to them that 
devise good. 
23 In all labour there is profit : 
But the talk of the lips tendeth omy to 
penury. : 
24 The crown of the wise is their riches : 
But the folly of fools is only folly. 
25 A true witness delivereth souls : 
But he that uttereth lies cawseth deceit. 
26 In the fear of the Lorp is strong confi- 
dence : 
And his children shall have a place of 
refuge. 
27 The fear of the Lorp is a fountain of life, 
To depart from the snares of death. 
28 In the multitude of people is the king’s 
glory: ; 
But in the want of people is the destruction 
of the prince. 
29 He that is slow to anger is of great under: 
standing ; 
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But he that is hasty of spirit exalteth folly. 
30 A sound heart is the life of the flesh : 
But envy is the rottenness of the bones. 
31 He that oppresseth the poor reproacheth his 
Maker : 
But he that hath mercy on the needy hon- 
oureth him. 
82 The wicked is thrust down in his evil- 
doing : 
But the righteous hath hope in his death. 


1. Tue ‘‘ woman’’ (wife) is thought of as a 
manager of her domestic concerns. Managing 
them prudently, she increases the comforts of 
the household, lessens the outgoes, builds up the 
estate. The foolish woman, managing badly, 
reverses this process, and tears down her house. 
H. C.—Many a family is brought, to ruin by 
ill housewifery, as wellas by ill husbandry. A 
foolish woman, that has no fear of God nor re- 
gard to her business, that is wilful and waste- 
ful and humorsome, will as certainly be the 
ruin of her house as if she plucked it down with 
her hands ; and the husband himself, with all 
his care, can scarcely prevent it. H. 

4. In its literal meaning a household prov- 
erb, ‘‘ Labor has its rough, unpleasant side, 
yet it ends in profit.’’ But here, as elsewhere, 
there may be a meaning below the surface. 
The life of contemplation may seem purer, 
“*cleaner’’ than that of action. The outer busi- 
ness of the world brings its cares and disturb- 
ances, but also “much increase.’’ There will 
be a sure reward of that activity in good works 
for him who goes, as with “the strength of the 
ox,’’ to the task to which God calls him. 
ID lal len 

5. The allegiance of the soul to truth is 
tested by small things rather than by those 
which are more important. There is many a 
man who would lose his life rather than per- 
jure himself in a court of justice, whose life is 
yet a tissue of small insincerities. We think 
that we hate falsehood when we are only hat- 
ing the consequences of falsehood. We resent 
hypocrisy and treachery and calumny, not be- 
cause they are untrue, but because they harm 
us. We hate the false calumny, but we are 
half pleased with the false praise. It is evi- 
dently not the element of untruth here that is 
displeasing, but the element of harmfulness. 


Now, he is a man of integrity who hates un- | 


truth as untruth ; who resents the smooth and 
polished falsehood of society, which does no 
harm ; who turns in indignation from the glit- 
tering, whitened lie of sepulchral Pharisaism, 
which injures no one. F. W. R. 
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33 Wisdom resteth in the heart of him that 
hath understanding : 
But that which is in the inward part of fools 
is made known. 
34 Righteousness exalteth a nation : 
But sin is a reproach to any people. 
35 The king’s favour is toward a servant that 
dealeth wisely : 
But his wrath shall be against him that 
causeth shame. 


6. The successful pursuit of wisdom pre- 
supposes at least earnestness and reverence. 
The scoffer shuts himself out from the capac- 
ity of recognizing truth. E. H. P.Bacon 
says: “‘ He that comes to seek after knowledge 
with a mind disposed to scorn and censure will 
be sure to find matter enough for his humor, 
but none for his instruction.”” Remarkably 
the scorner is here put over against the man of 
understanding, as if to imply that the former 
naturally lacks that love of truth and that 
sympathetic attraction toward it which in- 
tuitively sees and then seizes upon it. To a man 
who has these last-named qualities knowledge 
comes naturally and easily. This doctrine 
assumes that good moral qualities are vital to 
the acquisition of truly valuable knowledge. 
Ne AO, 

Having sneered at all that is pure, august 
and heavenly, men may, amid the ruins of their 
faith, be haunted by spectres of multiform 
doubt ; having challenged God to forsake them, 
they may spend their decline in ever learning, 
yet never coming to the knowledge of the truth ; 
for ‘‘a scorner seeketh wisdom and findeth it 
not.”” J. W.A. Have it as a fixed principle, 
that getting into any scornful way is fatal. 
Scorn is dark, and has no eyes ; for the eyes it 





| thinks it has are only sockets in the place of 


eyes. Doubt is reason, scorn is disease. One 
simply questions, searching after evidence ; the 
other has got above evidence, and turns to 
mockery the modest way that seeks it. Even 
if truth were found, it could not stay in any 
scorning man’s bosom. The tearing voice, the 
scowling brow, the leer, the sneer, the jeer, 
would make the place a robber’s cave to it, 
and drive the delicate and tender guest to make 
his escape at the first opportunity. There was 
never a scorner that gave good welcome to 
truth. Noman can fitly seek after truth who 
does not hold truth in the deepest reverence. 
Truth must be sacred even as God, else it is 
nothing. Bushnell. 

S$. Christian prudence consists in a right 
understanding of our way ; for we are travellers, 
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whose concern it is not to spy wonders but to 
get forward toward their journey’s end. It zs 
to understand our own way, not to be critics and 
busybodies in other men’s matters, but to look 
well to ourselves and ponder the path of our 
feet ; to understand the directions of our way, 
that we may observe them ; the dangers of our 
way, that we may avoid them ; the difficulties 
of our way, that we may break through them ; 
and the advantages of our way, that we may 
improve them ; to understand the rules we are 
to walk by and the ends we are to walk toward, 
and walk accordingly. H. 

9. Fools scoff at and scornfully repel the 
idea of personal guilt ; nor do they care much 
if the fact of wrong-doing is fastened upon 
them. The antithesis lies (as often) between 
what is assumed in the first clause and asserted 
in the second, thus: Fools mock at sin and 
therefore incur God’s wrath [not His favor] ; 
but the righteous have His favor, and what is 
thus true of God’s favor is true also of the es- 
teem of all right-thinking moral agents in the 
universe. H. C. 

Society is always suffering from perverse 
banter and coarse humor directed against rigid 
morals. The thefts, defalcations, peculations, 
forgeries, fraudulent escapes from obligation, 
full living on other men’s money, and filthy 
purchase of votes and verdicts, which are at 
once the opprobrium and the rottenness of cer- 
tain classes in modern society, are fostered and 
brought into development by what young men 
hear in the houses where their business lies ; 
by jokes which imply that a clever operation is 
worth some moral risk ; by pleasantries about 
lying and stealing, under decent names; and 
by contemptuous pity of the tortoise-like habits 
of a former age. J. W. A.—Religion and 
virtue, in all their forms, either of doctrine or 
of precept—of piety toward God, integrity 
toward men, or regularity in private life—are 
so far from affording any ground of ridicule 
that they are entitled to our highest ~venera- 
tion. It is said in Scripture, ‘‘ fools make a 
mock at sin.’’ They had better make a mock 
at pestilence, at war, or famine. With one 
who would choose these public calamities for 
the subject of his sport you would not be in- 
clined to associate ; you would fly from him as 
worse than a fool, as a man of distempered 
mind. Yet certain it is that, to the great so- 
ciety of mankind, sin is a greater calamity than 
pestilence, or famine, or war. Blair. 

If the law could suddenly lighten on the 
minds of the “ fools’’ that are making “‘ a mock 
ut si’ —what fearful amazement !_ The object 
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of their gaiety would instantly assume a terri- 
fying aspect. The loose, vague, indulgent no- 
tions of the evil of sin, which men thought- 
lessly entertain in their own ‘favor—the slight 
estimates, the easy palliations — how would 
these be exploded and annihilated by a lumi- 
nous manifestation of that law! Conscience 
would rise up, incensed to have been so trifled 
with and beguiled. J. F.—— What is the rea- 
son that so many make a mock of sin and play 
with tbe unquenchable fire, but ignorance? 
Did they know what they do when they wil- 
fully break God’s law, they would sooner leap 
into a furnace of scalding lead than provoke so 
jealous a God. Butsin goeth in a disguise, and 
thence is welcome ; like Judas, it kisseth and 
kills ; like Joab, it salutes and slays. The fool- 
ish sinner seeth the pleasant streams of Jordan, 
but not the Dead Sea into which they will cer- 
tainly empty themselves tohisruin. Swéinnock. 
——The wages that sin bargains with the sin- 
ner are life, pleasure, and profit ; but the wages 
it pays him with are death, torment, and destruc- 
tion ; he that would understand the falsehood 
and deceit of sin thoroughly must compare its 
promises and its payments together. South. 
Men make a mock at sin by their words and 
by their actions. We show our scorn of a 
thing in our words when we speak carelessly 
of it or turn itinto ridicule. Weshow it in our 
actions when we live in such a manner as 
proves that we have no value or regard for it. 
Even of the mockery of words, few are wholly 
innocent ; of the mockery of deeds, all have 
been more or less guilty. The guilt of such 
mockery is too plain ; the folly is the folly of 
playing withdeath. It is the folly of provoking 
God to cut us off in the midst of our calculating 
wickedness. Above all is such conduct folly, 
because we are disabling our hearts and souls 
more and more for the work of repentance, 
without which we know we can have no part 
in the promises of the Gospel. For nothing is 
more certain than that the longer a man persists 
in sin the harder it is to leave it off. His heart 
is deadened ; his conscience is blunted ; his 
soul closes itself by little and little against the 
impulses of the Holy Spirit. A. W. Hare. 
Fools make a mock at sin—more cruel fools 
make a mock at holiness! A little. laughter, a 
passing jest, an idle nickname, or sometimes, it 
may be, an unkinder word, these are strong 
enough to shake many purposes which seemed 
to be firm, and to overthrow resolutions which, 
but for such assaults, would probably have 
stood fast. In such ways does thoughtlessness 
every day and hour deny Christ ; denies Him 
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itself, and makes others deny Him. G. M.— 
If we would truly see what sin is,/we must see 
it in the light of redemption. Who can measure 
the guilt and the power of that sin from which 
we could only be redeemed by the sacrifice of 
the Son of God? See your folly in the light of 
your MRedeemer’s tears, your Redeemer’s 
anguish, your Redeemer’s cross; and confess 
as you look on His marvellous sacrifice that 
‘fools’’ only can ‘‘make a mock at sin.”’ 
Bishop Perowne. 

10. Within the range of human experience 
there is perhaps no expression of the ultimate 
solitude of.each man’s soul at all times so strik- 
ing in its truth and depth as this. Something 
there is in every sorrow, and in every joy, 
which no one else can share. E. H. P.—— 
Every man we meet carries in the unperceived 
solitude of his bosom a little world of his own ; 
and we are just as blind and as insensible, both of 
perception and of sympathy, about his engross- 
ing objects as he is about ours. Did we suffer 
this thought to have all its weight upon us, it 
might serve to make us more candid and more 
considerate of others ; to abate the monopoliz- 
ing selfishness of our nature; to soften the 
malignity which comes out of those envious 
contemplations that we are so apt to cast on the 
fancied ease and prosperity which are around 
us. It might serve to reconcile every man to 
his own lot, and dispose him to bear with 
thankfulness his own burden. And we should 
surely conclude that throughout all conceivable 
varieties of human condition there are trials 
which can neither be adequately told, on the 
one side, nor fully understood on the other ; 
that the ways of God to man are as equal in 
this as in every department of His administra- 
tion; and that, go to whatever quarter of 
human experience we may, we shall find how 
He has provided enough to exercise the patience 
and to accomplish the purposes of a wise and 
a salutary discipline upon all His children. 
AiekGs 

For the most part we are strangers to the in- 
ner life of others, to their thoughts and feelings, 
their joys and sorrows, and they are alike 
strangers to ours. ‘‘ Every heart knoweth its 
own bitterness.’”? The world within ourselves 
is for the most part known only to God and to 
our own hearts. It is but little comparatively 
that others know of our inner lives, our trials, 
our secret sins; and our efforts to overcome 
them are known only to the all-searching eye. 
Hallock. Human suffering, in all its forms, 
is solitary. Tenderest sympathies may flock 
abundantly and graciously to visit it and minister 
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to it. But there is something in it that their 
kindest offices cannot reach; something ap- 
pointed by Providence to be left alone ; and it 
is well. Grief is of many kinds, but all grief 
that is really terrible sends the soul into speech- 
less, secret solitude. Human love may reach 
out ready hands, eager to help and to soothe ; 
but it cannot reach down to that lowest centre 
of anguish where the pang throbs in intensest 
pain. So true is it that the heart knoweth its 
own bitterness, that not only the stranger, but 
the friend, cannot intermeddle with its dis- 
tress. f. D. HL. 

You by whom silent suffering, secret grief, 
and hidden joy are understood ; by the knowl- 
edge of your own unspoken sorrow, un- 
expressed because inexpressible feelings ; by the 
consciousness of the unrevealed depths of your 
own nature, the earnest but ever unsatisfied 
yearnings of your spirit, learn to reverence and 
love those by whom you are surrounded, whose 
inner life can never be completely read, but 
whom you are sure must need sacred sympathy 
and tender consideration. The silent breath- 
ings of the spirit are not for our ears ; the hot 
tears which in secret fall are not for our eyes ; 
in mercy has the veil been drawn round each 
heart ; but by the sacred memory of our own 
sadness, let our voice be gentle, our look tender, 
our tread quiet, as we pass among the mourners. 
Jessie Coombs. 

These words mean that the inner life of man 
—his truest and highest life—is a solitary and 
secret thing. It may be said of every human 
soul that ‘‘ clouds and darkness are round about 
it,” and that it dwells in light or in gloom that 
no man can approach unto. This loneliness is 
not our own choice ; it is imposed upon us by 
alaw of our nature that we cannot violate or 
reverse. When we éry to reveal our innermost 
soul we fail; after we have said everything, 
much remains unsaid. When our sympathy 
for the sufferings of our friends is deepest, we 
sit with them and are dumb; we cannot say 
what we feel; our tears and our silence seem 
to tell them more than our speech. And as we 
are wnable to utter all that is in us when we 
try to utter it, so we are wnwilling, for the most 
part, that any but God should search us and try 
us, should know either all the good or all the 
evil that is in us. Every man bears his own 
burden, fights his own battle, walks in the path 
which no other feet have trodden. God alone 
knows us through and through. And He loves 
us, as Keble says, better than He knows. He 
has isolated us from all besides, that He alone 
may have our perfect confidence, and that we 
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may acquire the habit of looking to Him alone 
for perfect sympathy. He will come into the 
stillness and solitude in which the soul dwells, 
and make the darkness bright with His pres- 
ence, and break the monotonous silence with 
words of love. Wehave Him only to speak to ; 
He alone can understand us. He will rejoice 
with us when we rejoice, and weep with us 
when we weep. The heart knoweth its own 
bitterness ; God knows it, too; and though a 
stranger cannot intermeddle with its joy, He 
whose temple and dwelling-place is the soul 
that loves Him is no stranger, but the soul’s 
most intimate and only friend. &. W. Dale. 

1. Two beautiful points are prominent in 
this proverb. There is an antithesis between 
‘‘house”’ and ‘‘ tent ;’”’ the house of the wicked, 
built as he supposes of most substantial material, 
wood, brick, or stone, shall yet be razed to the 
ground ; while the ¢ent of the upright, fragile 
in itself, put up so as to be easily taken down, 
shall yet stand, and long outlast the house of 
the wicked. This tent is said to “‘ flourish,’’ 
like a plant, shrub, or tree, well rooted, having 
a life-power of its own, and therefore blooming 
in beauty as well as living with its own life and 
only waxing the stronger for the coming and 
going of the seasons and for all the storms that 
beat upon it. All this is involved in the He- 
brew verb here rendered ‘‘ flourish.”’ 

12, The obvious sense of this proverb is no 
doubt the true one—viz., that a way of living 
(in the moral sense of life) may seem right to a 
man, and yet be wrong and end in death. Men 
may be deceived by their associates, or they 
may deceive themselves, and so may assume 
what is utterly wrong to be, at least in their 
case, right. Hence the somewhat popular doc- 
trine that it matters not what a man believes 
provided he be sincere, is a fatal mistake, for a 
man may think himself very sincere in accept- 
ing and holding pernicious error and in pursu- 
ing a fatally wrong course of life. This prov- 
erb, affirming a most momentous truth, appears 
again (16 : 25), also one part of it (12 : 15). H. ©. 

Their way is seemingly fair ; it seems right to 
themselves ; they please themselves with a 
fancy that they are as they should be, that their 
opinions and practices are good, such as will 
bear them out. The way of ignorance and care- 
lessness, the way of worldliness and earthly- 
mindedness, the way of sensuality and flesh- 
pleasing, seem right to those that walk in them ; 
much more, in religion external performances, 
partial reformations, and blind zeal will bring 
them to heaven ; they flatter themselves in their 
own eyes, that all will be well at last, Their 
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end is really fearfui, and the more so for their 
mistake ; it is the ways of death, eternal death ; 
their iniquity will certainly be their ruin. Self- 
deceivers will prove, in the end, self-destroyers. 
H. The great truth is that no one, old or 
young, can save his soul by following the 
course of life quietly and letting it drift him 
whither it will. It isnot in our life here as 
we now live, with all its wisdom and all its 
labor and all its pleasures, to attain to life 
eternal. Round the tree of life there is a fiery 
guard, which allows not fallen man in his own 
natural course to reach unto it. It is not like a 
tree standing by the wayside, so that we have 
only to put forth our hand as we go by and eat 
and live forever. Christ came to take us out of 
our common nature, to tear us away from the 
path which we were naturally treading ; to give 
us another nature not our own, to set us in a 
new way, of which the end is not death but 
life aielee Ae 

There is a theory very much in fashion, that 
if a man acts according to his convictions he 
cannot be brought into condemnation. The 
principle here involved is simply this, that a 
man’s own ideas are his own standard, that he 
is a law unto himself, that if he does violence to 
his own views of truth and error, good and evil, 
he is reprehensible, but that if he be fully con- 
vinced in his own mind that is at once a bar to 
his condemnation. The text offers a strong 
protest against this theory, ‘“‘ There is a way 
that seemeth right unto a man ;’’ but, notwith- 
standing his sincerity, notwithstanding his con- 
victions, the end thereof are the ways of death. 
Bishop Woodford. Many a way that leads to 
perdition may seem to us to be right. Nothing 
is better calculated to disturb the superficial 
optimism in which so many of our fellow-men 
find a delusive security than the firm conviction 
of this fact. In their opinion, that a man may 
be saved he must be sincere ; in other words, 
the way he follows must seem to him to be 
right. In the order of things temporal it is evi- 
dent that sincerity in ignorance or error has 
never saved any one from the often terrible con- 
sequences which such ignorance or error may 
entail. Societies are based upon this maxim : 
““No one is supposed to be ignorant of the 
law.’”’ Moreover, this axiom is graven in 
nature itself. Nature strikes those who vio- 
late its laws, and never takes into consid- 
eration their state of ignorance or good faith. 
Bersier. 

There is nothing in life for which we are so 
deeply and solemnly accountable as the Sorma- 
tion of our belief. It is the compass which 
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guides our way, which if it vary ever so little 
from truth is sure to cause a fatal divergence 
in the end. Whether we consider practice or 
belief, each man’s deeming is not each man’s 
law ; every man’s deeming may be wrong, and 
we can only find that which is right by each 
one of us believing and servin g God as He has 
cevealed Himself to us in Christ. Aiford,_— 
God does not permit us to content ourselves in 
anything short of the truth. He marks outa 
plain path for us to follow ; and gives us no 
reason to conclude that anything but truth will 
save us. The*sentiment of its being a matter 
of indifference what we believe or practise, if we 
are only sincere in it, is a maxim of the world, 
not of God. Stncerity does not alter the truth. 
If God has given a revelation of His will to man 
which contains a definite meaning, that meaning 
is unalterable. No belief of any man to the 
contrary can in the least affect it. If God has 
said, for instance, that no man shall be saved 
except he repent, if any man think otherwise, 
be he ever so sincere in his opinion, the truth 
remains, and the consequences must take place. 
Sincerity in error often arises trom wilful blind- 
ness, and therefore ts guilty and must be punished. 
How often does it happen that a man will refuse 
to look, determined to believe what he wishes 
to believe, be itrightor wrong. Our Lord Jesus 
Christ long ago declared that there are some 
who “‘hate the light, and will not come to the 
light lest their deeds should be reproved.”’ 
Sincerity in error often arises Strom indifference 
to the will of God ; and therefore is guilty and 
must be punished. God has given us a revela- 
tion of His will, and surrounded it with such 
unequivocal evidences that no honest man who 
will examine can mistake them. Yet many are 
so indifferent about this revelation that they 
will not even give themselves the trouble to in- 
quire what it contains. God has declared that 
you must seek the truth and embrace it, and 
you are sincere in being indifferent to it! Your 
sincerity, then, amounts to this, you are sincere 
in acting contrary to the command of God. 
Such sincerity is the very aggravation of your 
sin. What idea can a man have of God who 
can suppose that He will regard with compla- 
cency the sincerity which proceeds from mere 
indifference to what He has said? Can you 
suppose that God has given us a revelation of 
His will, and yet cares nothing at all about it ? 
No, God is not sporting with His creatures. 
He has not given a law to be trifled with. He 
has surrounded it by the most solemn and awful 
sanctions, and He expects, being a God of 
truth, that men will place confidence in what 
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He says, or else take the reward of their perverse- 
hess in destruction. Old Review. 

18. The reaction which follows vain mirth 
is often the most painful heaviness. The 
passion for laughter, which assumes it to be 
very much the chief good of life, is a miserable 
folly. 

14. The apostate from God shall be sated 
with his own ways, shall have enough and more 
than enough of the bitter fruits of his apostasy. 
On the contrary, the good man will find ample 
sources of joy in himself. The turn of the 
thought which is the gist of the proverb lies in 
the play upon the sense of the word rendered 
“‘filled,’’ which is obviously to be supplied in 
the last clause. The backslider shall be filled 
with the sorrow that comes from his backslid- 
ing ; the good man shall be filled with the joy 
of his steadfust goodness. H. C. 

In the heart, unseen, there has been a long 
preparation of backsliding. Vain thoughts have 
lodged within and vile thoughts have been wel- 
come visitors. By such a process his heart has 
been hollowed out, and inhabited by creatures 
more loathsome than crawling vermin, while 
the skin of profession was kept whole, and its 
fairest side turned to public view. Beware of 
backsliding in heart; small beginnings may 
issue in a fearful end. Arnot. 

The Christian has a fons perennis within him, 
He is satisfied from himself. The men of the 
world borrow all their joy from without. Joy 
wholly from without is precarious and short. 
From without it may be gathered, but like 
gathered flowers, though fair and sweet fora 
season, it must soon wither and become offensive. 
Joy from within is like smelling the rose on the 
tree, it is more sweet and fair, and it is immortal. 
Salter. —The good man acts from principle 
and in the sight of God. He is not only pre- 
served from the sting and reproach of an evil 
conscience, but he possesses that joyous healthi- 
ness of soul which arises from a life of purity, 
devotion, and goodness ; that calm yet irrepres- 
sible feeling of delight, which daily and hourly, 
continually and always, fills the heart. It is not 
positive reflection upon doing, it is not thinking 
about character or actions, but the perpetual 
rising up in the soul of an inexpressible satis- 
faction. This is the way in which a good man 
is ‘‘ satisfied from himself.”’ Binney. 

The essence of happiness and misery is in 
character ; a man sinful in heart shall be filled 
with his own ways, and the good man also shall 
be satisfied from himself. G. B. C. We all 
have our creeds, and, in spite of ourselves, we 
profess them—the creed of fashion ; the creed 
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of appetite ; the creed of a selfish expediency ; 
the creed of a sect; the creed of indifference, 
which is as irreligious and as bigoted in its way 
as any other ; or the creed of eternal right and 
Gospel faith. Conduct is the great profession. 
Behavior is the perpetual revealing of us. A 
man’s doctrines flow from his fingers’ ends, and 
stand out in his doings. What he may say is 
not his chief profession, but how he acts. 
Character lets out the secret of his belief ; what 
he does tells what he 7s. He has “ put on the 
Lord Jesus Christ,’’ when he has ‘ Christ 
formed within him.’’ His profession is as nat- 
ural as the pulse in his veins. The good man 
makes profession of his goodness by simply 
being good. F. D. H. 

15. The ‘‘simple” in the sense of Solomon 
are the credulous and susceptible who are open 
to every impression, especially if evil, and who 
have no forethoughtful wariness in choosing 
their path of life. The point of the proverb is 
that while the prudent man thinks before he 
acts, the simple believes whatever is said to him 
and thinks not. H. C. 

16. A wise man fears sin and distrusts him- 
self. He knows that the enemy is strong, and 
that his own defences are feeble. His policy, 
therefore, is not to brave danger, but to keep 
out of harm’s way. -A7’not. The wise man 
fears to sin ; has a reverential fear of God, and 
hence departs from evil. The fool is self-con- 
fident, reckless, breaking over all restraint. 
H. C.—-None so bold asthe blind. ‘‘ The fool 
is confident.’’ If he be in an error or entangled 
in any evil cause or way, you know not what 
to say to him for his recovery. The less he 
knows the more he despiseth knowledge and 
sets his face against his teachers. Will you go 
to dispute or debate the case with one of these ? 
Be sure of it they will put you down and have 
the day. He will go away and boast that you 
could not convince him ; as if amadman should 
boast that the physicians could not all of them 
cure him. He that speaks nonsense saith noth- 
ing while he seems to speak. And there is no 
refuting aman that saith nothing. Nonsense 
is unanswerable, if there be but enough of it. 
Bazter.—Presumption is folly. He who when 
he is warned of his danger cannot bear to be 
checked, bids defiance to the wrath and curse 
of God, and fearless of danger persists in his 
rebellion, makes bold with the occasions of sin 
and plays upon the precipice, he is a fool, for 
he acts against his reason and his interest, and 
his ruin will quickly be the proof of his folly. 

20. The rich have many friends, friends to 
their riches, in hope to get something out of 
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them. There is little friendship in the world 
but what is governed by self-interest, which is 
no true friendship at all, nor what a wise man 
will either value himself on or put any confi- 
dence in. H. 

21. This “‘ pity” of the text is a very wide 
word. It covers both the kindly feeling and 
the kindly act ; and it stretches itself over both 
the great departments of human _necessity— 
men’s sufferings and men’s sins. The same 
attitude of mind which makes one relenting or 
forgiving to the penitent offender makes one also 
pity and relieve the supplicant sufferer. He who 
sins becomes a candidate for mercy so soon as 
he acknowledges his sin. Dykes. 

22. The original word for ‘‘ devised’’ in 
cludes both plotting and laboring for an end. 
He who in this sense deviseth mischief will 
“err,’? or miss his end, to his ruin; while 
mercy and truth will be the reward of those 
who devise good. The intent of the heart de- 
termines the moral character of the act, and 
therefore the sort of retribution that righteously 
follows. 

28. All well-directed labor naturally brings 
some useful returns, but lip-words are only 
toward want. Mere talk, words having no 
worthy aim, work out only poverty. H. C.— 
In alllabor thereis profit. If you want 
knowledge you must toil for it; if food, you 
must toil for it; and if pleasure, you must toil 
for it. Toil is the law. Pleasure comes 
through toil, and not by self-indulgence and 
indolence. When one gets to love his work, his 
life isa happy one. Ruskin. 

The lesson holds good through all matters of 
life. It is a short-sighted mistake to avoid tak- 
ing trouble ; for God has so ordered the world 
that industry will always repay itself. God 
has set thee thy work, then fulfil it. Fill it 
full. Throw thy whole heart and soul into it. 
Do it carefully, accurately, completely. It will 
be better for thee and for thy children after 
thee. All neglect, carelessness, slurring over 
work, is a sin—a sin against God, who has 
called us to our work ; a sin against our coun- 
try and our neighbors, who ought to profit by 
our work ; and a sin against ourselves also, for 
we ought to be made wiser and better men by 
our work. (C. Kingsley.—It is only by labor 
that thoughts can be made healthy, and only 
by thoughts that labor can be made happy ; 
and the two cannot be separated with impunity. 
It isno man’s business whether he has genius or 
not ; work he must, whatever he is, but quietly 
and steadily ; and the natural and unforced 
results of such work will be always the thing 
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God meant him to do, and will be his best. No 
agonies nor heartrendings will enable him to do 
any better. If he isa great man, they will be 
great things ; but always, if peacefully done, 
good and right ; always, if restlessly and am- 
bitiously done, false, hollow, and despicable. 

Toil is every man’s Divine vocation.’ All of 
us, unless we have fallen from grace, belong to 
the laboring classes, however differing our oc- 
cupations may be. Itis not a question whether 
a man labors with the hand or the head, 
whether he drives a plough or handles a pen ; 
but whether what he does supplies a real de- 
mand, whether his labor is helpful and enriching 
to his generation. Every such man is worthy 
of honor, and only such men are. Behrends. 
Luxury and leisure are more fatal to human 
life than downright hard work, whether of 
muscle or of brain. Steady labor of the body 
hardens the muscles, invigorates the nerves, and 
gives the deep rhythmic movement of health to 
the breathing. Steady labor of the mind puri- 
fies, invigorates, and feeds both mind and 
brain. Lack of bodily labor results in bodily 
atrophy and wasting ; lack of toil of the brain 
means the gradual death of the mind. Over- 
work sometimes kills ; complete cessation of ac- 
tivity always kills. See to it that it is not in- 
activity that is weakening you, rather than over- 
work ; see toit that your faculties are not dying 
because they have too little, rather than too 
much, todo. H.C. T. 

There is nothing like life’s drudgery to make 
men and women of us. You chafe under it. 
You sigh for leisure, to be freed from bondage 
to hours, to duties, to tasks, to appointments, to 
rules, tothe treadmill round. Yet this is God’s 
school for you. Accept your treadmill round, 
your plodding, your dull task-work, and do 
always your best—and you will grow into 
strong, noblecharacter. J. R. M. Character 
comes out of work. Itis what we do that edu- 
cates us, rather than what we read or speculate 








about. The work of life, with the temper and 
spirit we put into it, trains and moulds. It not 
only illustrates but cultivates virtue. High, 


honorable integrity of act cultivates integrity of 
heart ; enthusiasm in effort resupplies the founts 
of enthusiasm in the will, and sympathetic ac- 
tivities nourish the emotion itself out of which 
they flow. Daily work assists us to larger and 
clearer views of Divine truth. We may not see 
how the minor and distracting duties of daily 
life—those of the home, the school, the shop— 
can be made tributary to advancement in piety. 
There is, however, a proverb older than Christ, 
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that says, ‘‘ In all labor there is profit.’ While 
the Word of God puts discredit on labor that is 
dishonorable or useless, it extols the labor of the 
wise. Fidelity in work and a fervent, enthusi- 
astic temper will assuredly freshen our faculties 
and give tone and balance tothe mind. R. §. S. 

The true rest of the soul is that not of inactiv- 
ity, but of congenial exertion. Labor is rest to 
the active and energetic spirit. The mind it- 
self does not waste or grow weary ; and but for 
the weight of the weapons wherewith it works, 
it might think, and imagine, and love on for- 
ever. The service of God, beyond all other 
kinds of labor, may become the most perfect 
rest to the soul. As love to Christ deepens in 
the soul that is truly given to Him, the work 
which it prompts us to do for Him loses the 
feeling of effort and passes into pleasure. This 
rest is not absolute, but relative. While it isa 
great thing to be an earnest worker in Christ’s 
service, yet the Christian life is not mainly a 
life of action, but of trust.  Cadrd. 

The talk of the lips tendeth only 
to penury. Here is noted that words and 
discourse abound most where there is idleness 
and want. Bacon.—Talking without work- 
ing will make men poor. Those that waste 
their time in tittle-tattle, in telling and hearing 
new things, and neglect the work of their place 
and day, waste what they have, and the course - 
they take tends to penury, and will end init. If 
men’s religion runs all out in talk and noise and 
their praying is only the labor of the lips, they 
will be spiritually poor and come to noth- 
ing. H. 

24. The riches they acquire add new honors 
to the wise, inasmuch as they still deport them- 
selves wisely and worthily ; but the folly of 
fools will still be folly though they acquire 
never somuch wealth. Wealth will make them 
no wiser, and hence will confer upon them no 
honor. They will only play the fool the more 
conspicuously. H. C. 

26. Fear is confidence. The words sound 
strangely. They are like that blessed paradox 
of Paul, ‘‘ When I am weak, then am I strong.”’ 
They are strange, indeed, but true. To fear 
God aright is to be delivered from all fear. 
“* His salvation is nigh them that fear Him.”’ 
Arnot. 

Love, which destroys fear, heightens rever- 
ence and deepens self-distrust. The Bible tells 
us both that “‘ perfect love casteth out fear,”’ 
and that ‘“‘in the fear of the Lord is strong 
confidence.’’ The fear which is cast out is in 
reality an altogether different thing from that 
which is enjoined as the foundation of all re- 
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ligion, and as being the abiding duty and joy of 
Christian men. The one is simply the dread of 
personal consequences falling upon me. The 
other is that reverential and awe stricken bow- 
ing down of myself before the face of the Infinite 
Majesty, which must ever be an element in the 
approach of created beings to Him. But it is 
worth noticing how love, which casts out dread 
and makes us cease to be afraid of God, perfects 
reverenceand makes us venerate with holy awe 
far deeper than ever subsisted by the side of ter- 
ror, and yet makes us stand much nearer to God 
than when we were slaves, and crouched before 
the image of Him which conscience set up. 
Love takes out of the heart all that bitter sense 
of possible evil coming on me and leaves me at 
liberty, with thankful, humble heart, and clear 
eye, to look into the centre of the brightness 
and see there the light of His infinite mercy. 
Love destroys fear, and perfects reverence and 
self-distrust. A. M. 

26, 27. The fear of the Lord is here put for 
all gracious principles, producing gracious prac- 
tices. Where this reigns, it produces a holy 
security and serenity of mind ; there is in ita 
strong confidence, it enables a man still to hold 
fast both his purity and his peace, whatever 
happens, and gives him boldness before God 
and the world. It entails a blessing upon pos- 
- terity. The children of them that by faith make 
God their confidence shall be encouraged by 
the promise that God will be a God to believers 
and to their seed, to fly to Him as their refuge, 
and they shall find shelterin Him. It is an over- 
flowing, everflowing spring of comfort and 
joy; it is a fountain of life, yielding constant 
pleasure and satisfaction to the soul. It is a 
sovereign antidote against sin and temptation. 
jel 

29. The two personages described here are 
doubly contrasted. The one is slow to anger ; 
the other quick and hasty ; the former has great 
wisdom and evinces it prominently by his re- 
markable self-control ; the latter not only has 
great folly, but sets it up on high before all ob- 
servers. Every one sees and feels how foolish 
it is to let one’s passions flash suddenly into 
flame with no self-control. H. C.——While so 
many think it the only valor to command and 
master others, study thou the dominion of thy- 
self, and quiet thine own commotions. Let 
right reason be thy lawgiver ; move by the in- 
telligences of the superior faculties, not by the 
rapt of passion, nor merely by that of temper 
and constitution. They whoare merely carried 
on by the wheel of such inclinations, without 
the hand and guidance of sovereign reason, are 
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but the automatous part of mankind, rather 
lived than living, or at least underliving them- 
selves. Browne. ‘ 

30. A calm, placid heart [better than 
‘sound ’’] gives ufe to the flesh in the sense of 
augmenting the vital forces and conducing to 
health and therefore to life ; while, on the other 
hand, envy, forever disquieting the soul, works 
rottenness of the bones. Probably the Hebrews 
were familiar with the physiological fact that 
an unhappy state of mind retards the healing 
of broken bones. H. C.—Envy is the worst 
of all passions, and feedeth upon the spirits, and 
they again upon the body, and so much the 
more because it is perpetual, and, as it is said, 
keepeth no holidays. Bacon.—Envy, like a 
cold poison, benumbs and stupefies ; and thus, 
as if conscious of its own impotence, it folds its 
arms jn despair. When it conquers, it is com- 
monly in the dark, by treachery and undermin- 
ing, by calumny and detraction. Envy is no 
less foolish than detestable ; it is a vice which 
they say keeps no holiday, but is always in the 
wheel, and working upon its own disquiet. 
Collier. 

To have constituted the world so that envy is 
as rottenness in the bones, and love is felt like 
the glow of health permeating the frame, is a 
glory to the world’s Maker. Every sensation 
of glad enlargement enjoyed by a loving heart, 
at the sight of a neighbor’s prosperity, is a still 
small voice, announcing to him who hath an 
ear that God is good; and every pang that 
gnaws the envious, like rottenness in his bones, 
is the same word, God is good, echoed unwill- 
ingly back from the suffering of sin. Arnot. 

$1. All the poor are under God’s protection 
against unrighteous oppression, so that who- 
ever tramples on God’s law forbidding the op- 
pression of the poor contemns God Himself. 
Both clauses concur to show how our treatment 
of God’s poor expresses our regard for Himself. 
Oppressing them, we reproach Him ; compas- 
sionating them, wedo Him honor. Correspond- 
ing to which are the words of Jesus: ‘ Inas- 
much as ye have done it to one of the least of 
these, ye have done it unto me.’”? H. C.—It 
is a base thing to get goodstokeep them. God, 
who only is infinitely rich, holdeth nothing in 
His own hands, but gives all to His creatures. 
If we will needs lay up, where should we 
rather repose it than in Christ’s treasury? The 
poor man’s hand is the treasury of Christ. All 
my superfluity shall be there hoarded up where 
I know it shall be safely kept, and surely re- 
turned me. Bishop H. 

Mercy to the poor must be a law operating 
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from within, and not a system adopted from 
without. There must be regulating wisdom as 
well as motive power. Whatever share you 
may be able to take in the wholesale benevolence 
of organized societies, you should also carry on 
a retail business by personal contact with the 
sufferers. Arnot.—The objects on which 
mercy is exercised are as numerous as the wants 
and calamities incident to human nature. The 
merciful man labors, as far as his means allow, 
to instruct the ignorant; to reclaim the wan- 
derer ; to shelter the persecuted ; to console the 
mourner ; to forget injuries ; to relieve the in- 
digent ; to comfort the sick. If this world’s 
goods are wanting to him, he offers the tribute 
of Christian sympathy, and beseeches God for 
their support. Pitman. 

32. The wicked is thrust down in 
his evil-doimg. There are dark and real 
penalties to come in another life which the 
sacred writers dimly show to us. It is no part 
of my business to enlarge upon these solemn 
warnings. An inspired man may do it. But 
let me remind you that terror is a legitimate 
weapon to which to appeal, and, unwelcome and 
unfashionable as its use is nowadays, it is one 
of the weapons in the armory of the true 
preacher of God’s Word. I believe we Chris- 
tian ministers would do more if we were less 
chary of speaking out “‘ the terror of the Lord.’’ 
Such appeals are legitimate, and such terror is a 
part of the Divine Revelation. The clearer, the 
tenderer, the more stringent the beseechings of 
the love and the warnings of Christ’s voice, the 
more solemn the consequences if we stop our 
ears to it. Better to hear it now, when it 
warns, and pleads, and beseeches, and comforts, 
and hallows, and quickens, than to hear it first 
when it rends the tombs and shakes the earth, 
and summons all to judgment, and condemns 
some to the outer darkness to which they had 
first condemned themselves. A. M. 

The righteous hath hope in his 
death. These words have no meaning except 
on the supposition of a future state ; for hope 
always looks forward and has respect unto some- 
thing that is future; but if death puts an end 
to our being, what hope can the righteous have 
in his death any more than the wicked ; or how 
can either of them have any hope at all? This 
hope can be built on nothing but the belief of 
the soul’s immortality, and a future state of ret- 
ribution. Jbbot.——This proverb draws the 
fearful contrast between the wicked and the 
righteous in‘ their death, and leaves us to infer 
the yet more fearful contrast in their respective 
destinies in the life beyond. The wicked are 
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pressed and forced along: by resistless agencies 
of disease or disaster, their guilty souls shrink- 
ing, recoiling, and struggling in vain against 
the iron power of death and retribution. They 
are thrust down in their wickedness, no peni- 
tence in their hearts and no pardon from the 
throne of a just God, and as the antithesis of 
the proverb implies, with no hope, such as the 
righteous have in their death. H. C.——The 
little particle but is of amazing force in the con- 
nection of the two affirmations. The wicked 
dieth in his wickedness and therefore without 
hope ; but the righteous hath hope in his death. 
The whole proverb is a counterpart of that 
passage in the New Testament, ‘‘ The wages of 
sin is death; but the gift of God is eternal life, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” Cheever. 

The Scriptures have cast sufficient light on 
the reality of a future state, and on the certainty 
of final, unending joy for the righteous. Yet 
darkness rests upon the manner of our exit from 
this world, on the nature of the human soul 
when separate from the body, and on the entire 
mode of our future existence. But here the 
supporting arm of the Almighty comes to our 
relief. In Him the Christian may trust with 
the most confiding assurance. Were it not, 
however, for this solid resting-place, the valley 
of the shadow of death would have no egress. 
He who is without God in the world cannot ap- 
peal to His sustaining power. As he was with- 
out God in life, so he must be without Him in 
death. This poor, dependent, weak man, when 
heart and flesh are failing him, in this direst ex- 
igency of his existence, has ncthing out of him- 
self to which he can flee—no mighty Deliverer 
on whom he can hang. If this be not the con- 
summation of wretchedness, what can be? 
B. B. E.— The righteous hath hope in his death, 
because his hope standeth in God’s own cove- 
nant grace and love, which make sinners right- 
eous in Christ. This hope shall never forsake 
the righteous ; it animates him in life to love 
and obedience ; it comforts him in death against 
fears of wrath and terrors of hell ; it inspires 
him with joyful assurance of a crown of right- 
eousness in life and immortality, according to 
the precious promises of God, through the 
righteousness of Jesus. W. Mason. 

Death does not affect the moral character ; it 
expends its force upon the body, but works no 
radical or real change in the soul. It has no 
power whatever to revolutionize the moral na- 
ture—to make it better or worse. In ¢ése/f it can 
neither make a good man better nor a bad man 
worse. It can transfer, but cannot transform. 
Each person now living carries in himself at this 
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an every moment the essential elements of 
either heaven orhell. By the essential elements 
we mean those moral qualities, those disposi- 
tions and affections of soul which fit it for the 
one or for the other. Were all at this moment 
snatched from time into eternity, such are their 
moral characters that they would instantly drop 
into their appointed and appropriate places. 
What a thin partition separates the saint on 
earth from the saint in heaven—the sinner in 
time from the sinner in eternity. Anon.—lf 
life has not made you, by God’s grace through 
faith, holy think you, willdeath without faith 
doit? The cold waters of that narrow stream 
are no purifying bath in which you may wash 
and be clean. No, no ! as you go down into 
them, you will come up from them, If here 
you have not the Holy Spirit, which makes holy 
your hearts, the inheritance will never be yours 
—never. Here, or nowhere, you must begin. 
And they only have that Holy Spirit who re- 
ceive it through Christ, and they only are heirs 
of God who are content to hold their possession 
through Him who is the true Lord of it, and 
who made us joint-heirs with Himself. <A. M. 

In one sentence at the close of the resurrection 
chapter, Paul brings together the three terms 
most terrible to man, never elsewhere united as 
they are here—death, sin, and the law. Death 
has no terror that sin does not give it ; and if 
sin be destroyed death is resolved into a stingless 
accident in man’s history, a mere change from 
what is good to something far better. Sin has 
an eternal terror of its own, dependent neither 
on death nor on the law ; yet itis the law which 
defines and gives strength to sin; and unless 
the law be satisfied sin must rule forever. But 
in the work of the atoning Saviour these words 
lose their triple terror ; the law is satisfied and 
sin is abolished, and death is translated into end- 
less life. ‘Then, cries the apostle, in the name 
of the ransomed Church, and finding a new 
song for this new transport: ‘‘ Thanks be to 
God who giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ !’’ And this word is the earnest, 
always on the lips of the redeemed upon earth, 
of that greater thanksgiving when redemption 
shall be complete. W. B. Pope.——This life is 
the vestibule, and death the gateway of an- 


other. Death is an apparent end, a real begin- 
ning. A Christian’s death is the true entrance 
upon life. He goes right on living and serving, 


only in a higher sphere, where fatigue and decay 
are unknown. He reaps the fruit and reward 
of service begun on earth. His powers reach 
a higher maturity and find a nobler field for ex- 
ertion, The sun that sets on this horizon rises 
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on another and a far broader one. Duwm exspiro 
spero. J. M. Sherwood. (Last printed words.) 

Death cannot separate from the love of God. 
Death does not change the spirit, it only 
liberates it. We have the assurance in the 
words of Christ, in the resurrection of Christ, 
that death does not destroy the soul. Rather, 
it sets the soul free from the lassitude and inac- 
tiveness of the body. The body hampers and 
manacles the soul. Now, can you conceive 
that death, which so adds to the spirit, can sep- 
arate from the love of God? Death does not 
affect our love for our departed friends, save 
to augment it. How much more will it but 
augment the love of God! No, says the 
apostle, and our conscious and sentient being 
responds, Death cannot separate from the love 
of God. R. 8. S.— Death will mean to us 
birth, deliverance, a new creation of ourselves. 
It will be what health is to the sick man, what 
home is to the exile, what the loved one given 
back is to the bereaved. As we draw near to 
it, a solemn gladness should fill our hearts. It 
is God’s great morning lighting up the sky. 
The night with its terrors, its darkness, its fever- 
ish dreams, is passing away; and when we 
awake, it will be into the sunlight of God. 
Merriam.—Then make thoughts of death the 
exercise of thy life. Believe, as Jesus believed, 
that thy Father in heaven has appointed the 
hour of thy death, and that thy thoughts of 
death do not move the hour a single minute 
either backward or forward. Look at death in 
the death of Jesus, and it is then a friendly 
angel. Let the death of Jesus drive away 
death, and bring life before the soul. Think of 
death thus, for death in the death of Jesus is 
happy life. Caspars. 

34, This proverb speaks of righteousness and 
sin as pertaining either to the government or to 
the general character of a people ; or more prob- 
ably to both, since in general the government 
will reflect the average sentiment and character 
of the people. The point of the antithesis 
seems to be not so much strength on the one hand 
and weakness on the other, as honor in the one 
case and shame in the other. Righteousness in 
the sense of rectitude, a just administration of 
government and a people bearing themselves 
justly toward each other, but especially toward 
other nations, will lift the nation high in honor ; 
while on the other hand sin, in the strong sense 
of national outrages against the great laws of 
our common humanity, the oppression of the 
weak, unjust wars, tyrannous exactions—these 
are the reproach of nations. H. C. Justice, 
reigning in a nation, puts an honor upon it; a 
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righteous administration of the government, im- 
partial equity between man and man, public 
countenance given to religion, the general prac- 
tice and profession of virtue, the protecting and 
preserving of virtuous men, charity and com- 
passion to strangers—these exalt a nation, they 
elevate the people’s minds and qualify a nation 
for the favor of God, which will make them 
high, as a holy nation (Deut. 26:19). H. 

If we never go to war save when justice and 
righteousness require that we should do so; if 
our dealings with any other nation, whether 
weak or strong, civilized or savage, be rigidly 
and chivalrously upright ; if our commerce be 
not corrupted at the fount by that horrible 
selfishness which sacrifices nations to its greed 
of gain—then we may expect and we shall re- 
ceive a blessing from the God of all nations, 
for then the one principle of all our foreign pol- 
icy will be this—to aim at ever finding our own 
highest good in the highest good of all man- 
kind. Harrar.—To be known as the wisest 
people, so that others seek in friendly emulation 
to learn from us—this is an eminence any patriot 
well may desire for the land he loves. But 
this will depend on the amount of moral culture 
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| in a people—t.e., on the degree of clearness with 


which a people see what is right, on the meas- 
ure of force they put forth in the pursuit of it, 
and on the firmness with which they insist on 
the right being paramount to any considerations 
of power, expediency, or gain. Not only in the 
individual, the family, and the social life must 
righteousness be the chief corner-stone of a com- 
mon weal, butin those acts in which a man has 
to play the part of a citizen,and in which a na- 
tion has to do with other nations. Right- 
eousness may not be eliminated from politics, 
nor may it play asubordinate part. Universal, 
eternal, unchangeable, are the laws of right- 
eousness, and by whomsoever they are violated 
—by individuals, families, churches, or nations 
—such violation will surely be followed by re- 
morse and shame. The truest form of moral 
culture ts loyalty to the Divine Being and His com- 
mands. No nation ever can thrive without 
this. And there is as much obedience to God in 
the nation as is rendered to Him by individual 
souls, and no more. Hence it is the part of the 
true patriot who desires his nation’s greatness 
to see that he is living the life which will help 
to make the nation great. C. C. 
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1 A sort answer turneth away wrath : 
But a grievous word stirreth up anger. 
2 The tongue of the wise uttereth knowledge 
aright : 
But the mouth of fools poureth out folly. 
3 The eyes of the Lorp are in every place, 
Keeping watch upon the evil and the good. 
4 A wholesome tongue is a tree of life : 
But perverseness therein is a breaking of the 
spirit. 
5 A fool despiseth his father’s correction : 
But he that regardeth reproof getteth pru- 
dence. 
6 In the house of the righteous is much treas- 
sure: 
But in the revenues of the wicked is trouble. 
% The lips of the wise disperse knowledge : 
But the heart of the foolish doeth not so. 
8 The sacrifice of the wicked is an abomina- 
tion to the LORD: 
But the prayer of the upright is his delight. 
9 The way of the wicked is an abomination to 
the LORD : 


But he loveth him that followeth after 
righteousness. 
10 There is grievous correction for him that 
forsaketh the way : 
And he that hateth reproof shall die. 
11 Sheol and Abaddon are before the Lorp : 
How much more then the hearts of the chil- 
dren of men ! 
12 A scorner loveth not to be reproved : 
He will not go unto the wise. 
13 A merry heart maketh a cheerful counte- 
nance : 
But by sorrow of heart the spirit is broken. 
14 The heart of him that hath understanding 
seeketh knowledge : 
But the mouth of fools feedeth on folly. 
15 AJl the days of the afflicted are evil : 
But he that is of a cheerful heart hath a 
continual feast. 
16 Better is little with the fear of the Lorp, 
Than great treasure and trouble therewith. 
17 Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, 
Than a stalled ox and hatred therewith. 
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18 A wrathful man stirreth up contention : 
But he that is slow to anger appeaseth 
strife, 
19 The way of the sluggard is as an hedge of 
thorns : 
But the path of the upright is made an high 
way. 
20 A wise son maketh a glad father : 
But a foolish man despiseth his mother. 
21 Folly is joy to him that is void of wis- 
dom : 
But a man of understanding maketh straight 
his going. 
22 Where there is no counsel, purposes are dis- 
appointed : 
But in the multitude of counsellors they are 
established. 
23 A man hath joy in the answer of his mouth : 
And a word in due season, how good is it ! 
24 To the wise the way of life goeth upward, 
That he may depart from Sheol beneath. 
25 The Lorp will root up the house of the 
proud : 
But he will establish the border of the widow. 


1. AN answer soft, in the sense of mild and 
soothing, turns back wrath ; abates its virus, 
averts its aim, makes the wrathful man ashamed. 
But irritating words, such as cause pain, fire up 
the passion of anger to fury. Even gentle 
tones of voice and a quiet manner and bearing 
have a marvellous power to turn away wrath ; 
even as sharp and violent tones on the contrary 
excite angry passions to a fiercer flame H. ©. 
“A soft answer’’ is the only effective an- 
swer in the way of good results. A severe, 
sharp manner in response to offensive words or 
conduct, no matter what the provocation, is the 
poorest of all vindications, and is certain not to 
mollify but intensify the spirit that assaults our 
good name. Gentle words, a forgiving spirit, 
will do what hard blows and angry epithets 
and a belligerent attitude never did and never 
can accomplish. J. M. Sherwood. 

Cold words freeze people, hot words scorch 
them, bitter words make them bitter, and 
wrathful words make them wrathful. Kind 
words produce their own image on men’s souls ; 
and a beautiful image it is. They smooth, and 
quiet, and comfort the hearer. Pascal. — 
Hasty words rankle the wound ; soft language 
dresses it ; forgiveness cures it; and oblivion 
takes away the scar. It is more noble by si- 
lence to avoid an injury, than by argument to 
overcome it. Quwarles.——Kind words cost no 
more than unkind ones. Kind words produce 
kind actions, not only on the part of those to 
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26 Evil devices are an abomination to the 
Lorp : 
But pleasant words are pure. 
27 He that is greedy of gain troubleth his own 
house : 
But he that hateth gifts shall live. 
28 The heart of the righteous studieth to an- 
swer : 
But the mouth of the wicked poureth out 
evil things. 
29 The Lorp is far from the wicked : 
But he heareth the prayer of the righteous. 
30 The light of the eyes rejoiceth the heart : 
And good tidings make the bones fat. 
31 The ear that hearkeneth to the reproof of 
life 
Shall abide among the wise. 
32 He that refuseth correction despiseth his 
own soul : 
But he that hearkeneth to reproof getteth 
understanding. 
33 The fear of the Lorp is the instruction of 
wisdom ; 
And before honour goeth humility. 


whom they are addressed, but on the part of 
those by whom they are employed ; and this 
habitually in virtue of the principle of associa- 
tion. Jeremy Bentham. 

Making use of the gentlest and least grating 
terms that we can will be extremely beneficial ; 
and accordingly it follows here that ‘ grievous 
words stir up anger.’’ But if such begin to 
present themselves and struggle for vent, we 
must resolve to utter as few of any sort as pos- 
sible ; or, if it become requisite, none at all ; 
but shut fast the door of our lips till the mastiff 
within hath done barking. It is a painful re- 
straint, but if we will remain masters of our- 
selves, it is absolutely necessary. For one hasty 
expression bursting out makes freer way for 
another, till at last the banks are levelled, and 
the torrent carries all before it. ‘A patient 
man, therefore, will bear for a time, and after- 
ward joy shall spring up unto him. He will 
hide his words for a time, and the lips of many 
shall declare his wisdom’? (Eccl. 1 : 23, 24), 
Archbishop Secker. 

2. Tongue of the wise. The power of 
speech and the use we make of it cannot be 
overlooked. It is a talent, and not a mean or 
trivial one, which we all possess. We hold it 
in trust. We are to use it as stewards who are 
to give account. This is, indeed, a high stand- 
ard, but itis the true one. E. H. G.What 
aman wants to do in talking is to get and to 
give as much of the best and most real life that 
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belongs to the two talkers as the time will let 
him. Life is short, and conversation apt to 
run to mere words. O. W. Holmes. 

Uttereth knowledge aright. Think 
of the true end of knowledge ; and endeavor 
not after it for curiosity, contention, or the sake 
of despising others ; nor yet for profit, reputa- 
tion, power, or any such inferior consideration ; 
but solely for the occasions and uses of life ; all 
along conducting and perfecting it in the spirit 
of benevolence. Bacon. 

3. The eye is the best possible symbol from 
the material world to represent the piercing, 
pervading, perfect knowledge of the omniscient 
mind. To say “‘ they are in every place”’ gives 
us the conception of His omnipresence, reaching 
every possible sphere and mode of created ex- 
istence, showing that the darkness and the light 
are both alike to Him, and that there is no hid- 
ing in any secret place where His mind shall 
not know our thoughts and deeds most per- 
fectly. The word for ‘‘beholding’’ means 
scanning, searching out, the term commonly 
used for the responsible service of the watchman 
whose sole concern is to see. The words, “‘ the 


evil and the good,’’ mean evil men and good | 


men—the responsible agents who are doing 
either evil or good. The infinite God is bound 
to take cognizance of their doings. This prov- 
erb puts a great and vital truth in its most 
practical form. 4H. C. 

The eye of God is upon every hour of my 
existence. His Spirit is intimately present with 
every thought of my heart. His presiding in- 
fluence keeps by me through the whole current 
of my restless and ever-changing history. 
When I walk by the wayside He is along with 
me. Gowherel will, He tends me, watches me, 
and cares forme. Amid all my forgetfulness 
of Him, He never forgets me. Chalmers.— 
The right state of mind plainly is, to have the 
thought of God’s presence so perpetually at 
hand that it shall always start before us when- 
ever it is wanted. So that, whenever we are 
on the point of doing or saying anything cow- 
ardly, or mean, or false, or impure, or proud, 
or conceited, or unkind, the remembrance that 
God is looking on shall instantly flash across us 
and help us to beat down our enemy. This is 
living with God. And this perpetual though 
not always conscious sense of God’s presence 
would, if we would let it have its perfect work, 
gradually act on our characters just as the pres- 
ence of our fellow-men does. We cannot live 
long with men without catching something of 
their manner, of their mode of thought, of their 
character, of their government of themselves, 
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So by living in the presence of God we shall 
assuredly learn something of a heavenly tone, 
and shake off some of that coarse worldliness, 
that deeply ingrained selfishness, that silly pride 
and conceit which now spoils our very best ser- 
vice. Bishop Temple. 

6. A great treasure is in the house of the 
righteous, since there dwells content, which 
gratefully esteems what highest love bestows, 
and though his earthly portion be but scant, 
enjoys more real happiness than falls to the lot 
of fortune’s favorite. There dwells love, which 
binds hearts as walls are bound, only to part in 
dust and ruins; love which makes imparted 
joy more sweet and sorrow shared the lighter. 
And where love dwells, there dwells God! 
God from above, God from within ; God before 
our eyes, God in the heart ; God in prosperity, 
God in pain ; God as guide of soul and mind, 


| God in light and darkness ; is there, can there 
| be, treasure greater than this? 


No, answers 
every heart that God hastouched. How differ- 
ent the household which the end of the proverb 
pictures: “but in the revenues of the wicked 
is trouble /’’ Sin poisons all—the kindest house- 
hold, the richest treasure, the most happy 
marriage. Household piety is thus the only 
key to household happiness, the means by 
which even our family distresses, our cares 
and wants, are changed to gold refined, since if 
God be for us, who or what can be against us? 
Van O. 

7. The true way to make pure and whole- 
some our own share in the ceaseless tide of 
words which is forever flowing around us, is to 
strive to make pure and wholesome the heart 
within. If once our hearts have been trained 
to care very deeply for what is best and purest 
in life, for what is beautiful and true in thought, 
our heartiest mirth, our freest words, will not 
be those of men and women who are indiffer- 
ent, who care nothing for noble living, nothing 
for a Christian life, nothing for a Christian 
spirit. Dean Bradley.m—Keep clear of per- 
sonalities in general conversation. Talk of 
things, objects, thoughts. The smallest minds 
occupy themselves with persons. Do not need- 
lessly report ill of others. And, as far as pos- 
sible, dwell on the good side of human beings. 
There are family boards where a constant proc- 
ess of depreciating, assigning motives, and cut- 
ting up character, goes forward. They are not 
pleasant places. One who is healthy does not 
wish to dine at adissecting-table. There is evil 
enough in men, God knows. But it is not the 
mission of every young man and woman to de- 
tail and report it all. Keep the atmosphere as 
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pure as possible and fragrant with gentleness 
and charity. J. Hall. 

S. The sacrifice offered by the wicked God 
abhors for the twofold reason—that it lacks 
sincerity, love, the element of true worship and 
homage ; and also, that it has sinister ends in 
view, ¢.g., to propitiate God’s favor upon a 
heart and life of sin; to buy an indulgence ; 
it being an effort to offset so much cost of sacri- 
fice against the permission to go on in sin and 
rebellion without incurring the awful penalties 
thereof. On the other hand, the mere prayer 
of the upright, even though he may have no 
costly sacrifice to give, is God’s delight. The 
offering of the heart insures His favor. H. C. 

10. Shall die. If this phraseology has a 
meaning which is intelligible, it would seem to 
be that the idea of future retribution must have 
entered into the minds of those who employed 
it. No other meaning, which is both signifi- 
cant and true, can well be attached toit. M.S. 

AL, Sheol, meaning the underworld, the sup- 
posed abode of the dead, thought of as the 
deepest and darkest of all places. The word 
for ‘‘ destruction”? (abaddon), corresponding to 
the Greek apolluén (English, apollyon), is here 
another name for the same place. The proverb 
affirms that this deepest and darkest of places 
is not too dark for the eye of God to pierce 
through, but is present to His view, all exposed 
and naked before Him. How much more then 
must this be true of the hearts of all the sons 
of men? The sentiment is therefore essentially 
the same as in v. 8 above. H. C, 

13. God made both tears and laughter, and 
both for kind purposes : Tears hinder sorrows 
from becoming despair and madness ; and 
laughter is one of the very privileges of reason, 
being confined to the human species. Locke. 
——A cheerful spirit, under the government 
of wisdom and grace, is a great ornament 
to religion, puts a further lustre upon the 
beauty of holiness, and makes men the more 
capable of doing good. H.——Cheerfulness 
must be genuine, not put on as a mask that can 
be removed at pleasure; it must be the out- 
come of a healthy soul, the shining forth of the 
light that is within you, the real, actual cheer- 
fulness of one who is not insensible to the 
troubles and trials of this life, but who lives 
above them and endures them with cheerful 
patience because he is true to his convictions of 

~ Christian life beyond. Hallock. 

Every tendency, feeling, and desire of which 
we are conscious was implanted in us by God 
for some wise and good purpose. The mere 
fact that our mouth can be filled with laughter 
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seems to prove that God designed us to use the 
power for good ends. Those ends are such as 
these: the relaxation and refreshment of the 
mind after labor or sorrow or other severe ten- 
sion ; the encouragement of vigorous work by 
the pleasure attaching to success ; the promo- 
tion of that spirit of cordial fellowship and 
good-will which may be ennobled and sanctified 
into brotherly kindness and Christian charity. 
Mirth may intrude into times and places from 
which it should be excluded ; it may degener- 
ate into irreverence and frivolity. He who is 
frivolous regards everything in a ludicrous or 
trifling aspect, whether it is some high effort of 
the intellect, some sublime truth or noble ac- 
tion, or the very revelations of Christ’s Gospel. 
Such is not the condition of him who remembers 
the duties which he owes to the kind and loving 
Father who endowed us with the capacity of 
enjoyment, who knows that his first duty is to 
serve God and sacrifice his own inclinations, 
and so accepts laughter and cheerfulness as 
merciful recreations to the real work of life. 
Bishop Cotton. 

15. Cheerfulness, which is lasting and dif- 
fuses itself over all our actions and enjoyments, 
is not merely like a feast which is temporary, 
but is like a perpetual feast, ¢.e., an enduring 
source of pleasure. M.S.——Life to the cheer- 
ful is as one perpetual banquet, whether he be 
poor or rich. That which disturbs the feast ig 
anxiety, the “‘ taking thought” of Matt. 6 : 34. 
1D lah er 

Between levity and cheerfulness there is a 
wide distinction ; and the mind which is most 
open to levity is frequently a stranger to cheer- 
fulness. Levity may be the forced production 
of folly or vice; cheerfulness is the natural 
offspring of wisdom and virtue only. The one 
is an occasional agitation ; the other a perma. 
nent habit. The one degrades the character ; 
the other is perfectly consistent with the dig- 
nity of reason, and the steady and manly spirit 
of religion. Instead of those fallacious hopes 
of perpetual festivity with which the world 


would allure us, religion confers upon us a 


cheerful tranquillity. Instead of dazzling us 
with meteors of joy which sparkle and expire, 
it sheds around us a calm and steady light, 
more solid, more equal, and more lasting. 
Blair. Mirth is short and transient, cheerful- 
ness fixed and permanent. Those are often 
raised into the greatest transports of mirth who 
are subject to the greatest depressions of mel- 
ancholy. On the contrary, cheerfulness, though 
it does not give the mind such an exquisite 
gladness, prevents us from falling into any 
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depths of sorrow. Mirth is like a flash of light- | 
ning, that breaks through a gloom of clouds, 
and glitters fora moment ; cheerfulness keeps 
up a kind of daylight in the mind, and fills it 
with a steady and perpetual serenity. The 
cheerful state of mind is a constant habitual 
gratitude to the great Author of nature. An 
inward cheerfulness is an implicit praise and 
thanksgiving to Providence under all its dis- 
pensations. It is a kind of acquiescence in the 
state wherein we are placed, and a secret ap- 
probation of the Divine will in His conduct 
toward man. Addison. 

16. This sentiment is at once plain and rich. 
The blessing of God on the humblest crust of 
bread is sweeter than the abundance of earthly 
riches, with trouble ever attending. “The fear 
of the Lord’’ is used here in the large sense of 
true piety, including love and trust. It is the 
filial spirit of sonship, reposing in the universal 
providence of a Great Father, and rejoicing in 
His wisdom to withhold as truly as in His 
bounty to bestow. The trouble incident to 
“great treasure”’ is rarely estimated ‘at its full 
measure. Men are not wont to consider how 
many have lost their reason under the perpetual 
strain of the cares and anxieties of a great es- 
tate. Over against this, how blessed are those 
who have only the more of God’s presence and 
love, as they have less of earth and of things 
earthly ! H. C. Hard work brings health, 
and an ounce of health is worth a sack of dia- 
monds. It is not how much we have, but how 
much we enjoy that makes happiness. There 
is more sweet in a spoonful of sugar than in a 
cask of vinegar. It is not the quantity of our 
goods, but the blessing of God on what we have 
that makes us truly rich. Spurgeon.mAbun- 
dance loads more than it fills, and men’s wealth 
only heightens their wants. The rich man 
oftener wants a stomach and rest than the poor 
man wants meat and a bed to lie on. Pleming. 

17. Even leaving the favor and love of God 
out of account, there are things in the line of 
the social affections which far more than coun- 
terbalance the ills of frugal or even meagre 
fare. A dinner of herbs, with the sweet chari- 
ties of the heart superadded, stands indefinitely 
far before the stall-fed ox, served up amid the 
asperities and malignities of cherished hate. 
H. C.——It is better to have peace without 
plenty than plenty without peace. Where 
there is but a slender subsistence, an uninter- 
rupted interchange of mutual endearments 
among those of the same family imparts a more 
solid satisfaction than to fare sumptuously 
every day. Seed 
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19. The proverb condenses a parable. The 
slothful goes on his journey, and for him the 
path is thick set with thorns, briars, fences, 
through which he cannot force his way. For 
“the righteous” (better, upright), the same 
path is as the broad raised causeway of the 
king’s highway. (Compare Isa. 40:8.) E. H. 
P.—Here is lively represented, how laborious 
sloth proveth in the end ; for when things are 
deferred to the last instant, and nothing pre- 
pared beforehand, every step findeth a brier or 
an impediment, which catcheth or stoppeth. 
Bacon. 

“The way of the slothful man,’’ the course 
which the sluggard taketh in going about his 
affairs, ‘‘is as a hedge of thorns,’’ is slow and 
hard ; for he goeth creeping about his busi- 
ness ; yea, his fears and griefs prick him and 
stay him like thorns and briars. “ But the 
path of the righteous is as a paved causeway.”’ 
The order which the godly man taketh is most 
plain and easy, who so readily runneth on in 
the works of his calling as if he walked ona 
paved causeway. P. Muffet. 

22, The best of plans need wisdom for their 
effective execution. Since all men, though 
wise, do not look from the same standpoint, 
and hence see various aspects of the same thing, 
it comes to pass that ‘‘a multitude of counsel- 
lors’’ enhances the probability of attaining the 
best wisdom and the safest results. H. C. 

23. If we speak wisely and well, it will re- 
dound to our own comfort and to the advantage 
of others. A man has joy by the answer of his 
mouth ; he may take a pleasure but by no means 
a pride in having spoken so acceptably and 
well that the hearers say, “‘ How good is it, and 
how much good does it do!’’ H.—A word 
spoken in due season, how good isit! There is 
the word of warning ; the word of encourage 
ment; the word of sympathy; the word of 
congratulation ; the word of explanation and 
apology. To be in any sense ‘‘a son of conso- 
lation,’’ to be able to make life a little sweeter 
for others, good a little easier, evil a little more 
hated and despised, this would be a high priv- 
ilege for the oldest as well as the youngest among 
us. Words can do much in this Christian 
work. Think of the blessing involved in these 
words of Isaiah, ‘‘ The Lord God hath given 
me the tongue of the learned, that I should 
know how to speak a word in season to him 
that is weary.’’ If God has not given to each 
of us the tongue of the learned, He has given 
to each, if we will but use it, the tongue of 
truth, of kindness, of purity, of sympathy. 
H, M. Butler. 
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Sympathy does not lighten a burden of sor- 
row, but it does help the burdened one to bear 
his load. If, therefore, you know of a sorrow 
which presses another’s heart, give expression 
to your sympathy with him, even though you 
understand that he alone must struggle under 
the weight of his burden. In one sense your 
words cannot help him ; in another sense they 
can, Speak them out, therefore, for what they 
may be worth. He will be grateful for them, 
and you will be the better for their speaking. 
H. C. T.——Who can tell the power for good 
or evil of but one sentence falling on a fellow- 
creature’s ear, or estimate the mighty series of 
emotions, purposes and actions, of which one 
articulate breath may be the spring? “A 
word spoken in season, how good is it?’ In 
another sense than the poet’s, all words are 
winged, and imagination can illy track their 
flight. Evil or idle words may seem as they 
are uttered—light and trivial things; yet if 
light, they are like the filaments of the thistle 
down —each feathery tuft floating on the slight- 
est breeze bears with it the germ of a noxious 
weed. Good, kind, true, holy words dropped 
in conversation may be little thought of, too, 
but they are like seeds of flower or fruitful tree 
falling by the wayside, borne by some bird 
afar, haply thereafter to fringe with beauty 
some barren mountain-side, or to make glad 
some lonely wilderness. North British Review. 

24. Upward. The wise man’s chosen 
way of living tends upward, far as possible 
away from the deep abyss of perdition beneath, 
The proverb seems to involve these two ideas : 
that he aims to remove himself as far as possi- 
ble from the place and the doom of the wick- 
ed; and that such is in fact the result of his 
chosen path of life. H.C.——He that is truly 
wise has his affections and conversation above, 
and in the holy way of obedience walketh to 
eternal life. Bishop H. 

26. The thoughts and words of the pure, being, 
like themselves, clean, honest, and sincere, are 
pleasant words and pleasant thoughts, well pleas- 
ing to the holy God who delights in purity. It 
may be understood both of their devotions to 
God and of their discourses with men tending 
to edification. Both are then pleasant when 
they come from a pure, a purified heart. H. 
——Speech is a man’s most spiritual act, has 
the least of the material about it, and most of 

-the immaterial. Speech marries body and soul 
together, takes as little as possible of the body, 
the mere breath of the mouth, air made audible 
and articulated, and is, for all the rest, in its 
life and meaning wholly spiritual. A man’s 
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speech, therefore, is his chief and best manifes- 
tation of character. An uncontrolled and con- 
scienceless tongue is the sign of a soul con- 
scienceless and uncontrolled. On the contrary, 
an offenceless tongue is evidence of perfectness 
in life. Budington.—Burnet bore this testi- 
mony to Leighton: ‘I never heard him say a 
word in conversation that was not to edifica- 
tion. I never met him in his house but there 
was something in his look which did me good.”’ 
J. Clements. 

28. The emphasis lies on the contrast be- 
tween the “‘studying’’ of the wise before he 
answers and the hasty ‘‘ bubbling’’ or babbling 
of the foolish. Within the limits of human 
wisdom and experience the ‘studying’ is 
right. E. H. P. 

29. The promises made to prayer form the 
main body of all the promises in the Bible. 
The instances of good connected with it and 
obtained by it form a rich portion of the sacred 
history. And then, all the good men, from the 
beginning of time to this hour, have practised 
it. God has heard from earth, from every man 
that ever loved, feared, and served Him. With 
all good men it has been the primary expedient 
in seeking to be happy. It has been the grand 
resource in seeking truth, in performing duty, 
in resisting temptation, in bearing affliction, 
and in preparing to meet death. Foster. If 
we pray for any earthly blessing we must pray 
for it solely ‘‘if it be God’s will, if it be for 
our highest good !’’ but for all the best things 
we may pray without misgiving, without res- 
ervation, certain that if we ask God will grant 
them, for what we desire we ask, and what we 
ask we aim at, and what we aim at we shall 
attain. No man ever yet asked to be, as the 
days pass by, more and more noble, and sweet, 
and pure, and heavenly-minded, no man ever 
yet prayed that the evil spirits of hatred, and 
pride, and passion, and worldliness might be 
cast out of his soul, without his petition being 
granted and granted to the letter. Furrar. 

All prayer that is in fatth includes the leav- 
ing it to God to give or to withhold the thing 
desired, as He sees to be best. And the more 
a child of God knows of his own liability to be 
mistaken in his thought of what is for his good, 
the readier he is to leave the decision, in every 
case, trustfully with God. Both reason and 
faith combine to convince the Christian believer 
that his prayers should always have in them 
the substance of the quaint prayer of old 
Thomas Fuller: “ Lord, grant me one suit, 
which is this: Deny me all suits which are bad 
for me.” H. C, T.—A petition may be re- 
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fused in love ; in which case it is not really re- 
fused, but rather granted in a higher shape than 
was contemplated by the asker. There is a 
beautiful passage in his Confessions, where, 
concerning some prayers of his mother, Monica, 
Augustine observes, God gave heed to the hinge 
of her desire, though He did not yield her the 
boon exactly by the means through which she 
sought it. Her desire and earnest prayer was 
that her son might not sail for Italy, so did she 
dread for him the dangers and temptations 
which he would encounter at Rome ; he sailed 
notwithstanding, and it was there at length 
that he found Christ. TZrench. 

30. Light of the eyes, The brightness 
which shines in the eyes of one whose heart and 
face are alike full of joy. Sucha look by itself 
acts with a healing and quickening power. 
Dee Ele 

32. Here again we meet with that peculiar 
and forcible idiom of the Hebrew, despiseth his 
own soul, t.é., treats it as though he despised it 
—makes no provision for its safety and wel- 
fare. The phrase is of the same tenor as the 
following : All that hate Me love death ; he that 
cometh to Me, and hateth not his father, etc. 
M S. 

33. Before honor is humility. To 
stand low in one’s own esteem is thus a first 
condition of standing high in the esteem of 
others, the wise and the good. Discreet men 
award honor most freely to those who seem not 
only worthy to receive, but able to bear it. 
H. C.—Humility is always ready to give 
place ; pride is always disputing about prefer- 
ence. If we look narrowly into the world, we 
find that few people are heartily willing to be 
below others; the greatest number think of 
nothing but gaining a superiority. The pri- 
mary or first place in humility is the only one 
to which we are permitted to aspire. Quarles. 

The answer of Augustine to the question, 
‘* What is the first thing in religion ??? Humii- 
ity. ‘‘ And what the second?” Humility. 
“And what the third?’ Humility. Augus- 
tine said truly, when speaking of pride, ‘‘ That 
which first overcame man is the last thing he 
overcomes.’’ -Anon.——Humility is the same 
disposition which the Psalmist called a “‘ broken 
heart,’’ and that consciousness of need which 
Jesus had in view when He said, ‘‘ Blessed are 
the poor in spirit.’’ So far as it has respect to 
God, it is that docility which is willing to learn 
what God teaches; that conscious penury 
which is willing to accept whatever God prof- 
fers ; that submissiveness which is willing to 
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do what God desires, and to endure whatever 
God deems needful. And so far as it has re- 
spect to man, it is that self-oblivion which is 
not indignant at being overlooked ; that mod- 
esty which is not aware of its own importance ; 
that considerateness which, in reproving sin 
and in trying to rescue the sinner, recognizes a 
brother or sister in the same condemnation, and 
in this development it is near of kin to that 
charity “‘ which envieth not ; which vaunteth 
not itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave 
itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not 
easily provoked.’’ Hamilton. 

. Divine revelation is the only system which, 
either in ancient or in modern times, assigns to 
humility the rank of a virtue, or makes pro- 
vision for its cultivation. It assigns to it the 
highest place, and a sort of pre-eminence among 
the graces of piety ; bestows upon it the great- 
est commendations, enforces it by the most 
powerful motives, encourages it by the richest 
promises, draws it into exercise by the most 
splendid examples, and represents it as the 
brightest jewel in the Christian’s crown. Every- 
thing in the Word of God is calculated to hum- 
ble us ; the description which it contains of the 
Divine character, combining an infinitude of 
greatness, goodness, and glory, compared with 
which the loftiest being is an insignificant atom 
and the purest heart as depravity itself; the 
view it gives us of innumerable orders of cre- 
ated intelligences, all above man in the date of 
their existence, the capacity of their minds, 
and the elevation of their virtue ; the account 
it preserves of the intellectual and moral perfec- 
tion of man in his pristine innocence, the dis- 
covery which it thus furnishes of the height 
from which he has fallen and the contrast it 
thus draws between his present and his former 
nature ; the declaration it makes of the purity 
of the eternal law, and the immeasurable depth 
at which we are seen to lie beneath our obliga- 
tions; the history it exhibits of the circum- 
stances of man’s fall, of the progress of his sin, 
and of the numberless and awful obliquities of 
his corruptions ; the characteristics it affixes to 
his situation as a sinner, an enemy of God, a 
child of wrath ; the method it presents by which 
he is redeemed from sin and hell—a scheme 
which he neither invented, nor thought of, nor 
aided, but which isa plan of grace, from first 
to last, even the grace of God, manifested in 
and through the propitiation of Christ—a plan 
which, in all its parts, and in all its bearings, 
seems expressly devised to exclude boasting. 
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BOOK OF PROVERBS, 


CHAPTER XVI. 


1 THE preparations [or, plans] of the heart 
belong to man : 
But the answer of the tongue is from the 
Lorp. 
2 All the ways of a man are clean in his own 
eyes : 
But the Lorp weigheth the spirits. 
3 Commit thy works unto the Lorn, 
And thy thoughts shall be established. 
4 The Lorp hath made every thing for its 
own end : 
Yea, even the wicked for the day of evil. 
5 Every one that is proud in heart is an abom- 
ination to the Lorp : 
Though hand join in hand, he shall not be 
unpunished. 
6 By mercy and truth iniquity is purged : 
And by the fear of the Lorp men depart 
from evil. 
7 When a man’s ways please the Lorp, 
He maketh even his enemies to be at peace 
with him. 
8 Better is a little with righteousness 
Than great revenues with injustice. 
9 A man’s heart deviseth his way : 
But the Lorp directeth his steps. 
10 A divine sentence is in the lips of the king : 
His mouth shall not transgress in judgment. 
11 A just balance and scales are the Lorp’s : 
All the weights of the bag are his work. 
12 It is an abomination to kings to commit 
wickedness : 
For the throne is established by righteous- 
ness. 
13 Righteous lips are the delight of kings ; 
And they love him that speaketh right. 
14 The wrath of a king is as messengers of 
death : p 
But a wise man will pacify it. 
15 In the light of the king’s countenance is 
life ; 
And his favour is as a cloud of the latter 
rain. 
16 How much better is it to get wisdom than 
gold ! 
Yea, to get understanding is rather to be 
chosen than silver. 


1-7. TuEsE proverbs have, more than any 
other group, a specially religious character 
impressed on them. The name of Jehovah as 
Giver, Guide, Ruler, or Judge meets us in each 
of them, &. H. P. 


17 The high way of the upright is to depart 
from evil : 
He that keepeth his way preserveth his soul. 
18 Pride goeth before destruction, 
And an haughty spirit before a fall. 
19 Better it is to be of a lowly spirit with the 
poor, 
Than to divide the spoil with the proud. 
20 He that giveth heed unto the word shall 
find good : 
And whoso trusteth in the Lorn, happy is he. 
21 The wise in heart shall be called prudent : 
And the sweetness of the lips increaseth 
learning. 
22 Understanding is a wellspring of life unto 
him that hath it : 
But the correction of fools is thedr folly. 
23 The heart of the wise instructeth his mouth, 
And addeth learning to his lips. 
24 Pleasant words are as an honeycomb, 
Sweet to the soul, and health to the bones. 
25 There is a way which seemeth right unto a 
man, 
But the end thereof are the ways of death. 
26 The appetite of the labouring man laboureth 
for him ; 
For his mouth craveth it of him. 
27 A worthless man deviseth [or, diggeth up] 
mischief : 
And in his lips there is as a scorching fire. 
28 A froward man scattereth abroad strife : 
And a whisperer separateth chief friends. 
29 A man of violence enticeth his neighbour, 
And leadeth him in a way that is not good. 
30 He that shutteth his eyes, i¢ ¢s to devise fro- 
ward things : 
He that compresseth his lips bringeth evil 
to pass. 
31 The hoary head is a crown of glory, 
If it be found in the way of righteousness. 
32 He that is slow to anger is better than the 
mighty ; 
And he that ruleth his spirit than he that 
taketh a city. 
33 The lot is cast into the lap; . 
« But the whole disposing thereof is of the 
Lorp. 


1. Preparations of the heart, are what the 
heart devises or intends. But answer of the 
tongue, is an answer to that which the tongue 
utters—viz., its requests. God only can ac- 
complish what is desired. M. 8.——To man 
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pertains the disposing, the ordering of his 
heart ; the government of his thoughts ; the 
formation of his purposes ; the shaping of his 
petitions in prayer; but to God pertains the 
answering of his requests, the successful issue 
of his schemes. Apparently the sentiment of 
the proverb may cover both the offering of 
prayer with its answer from the Lord, and the 
shaping of man’s plans with their ultimate is- 
sues, which are determined through the agen- 
cies of God’s providence. H. C. 

2. All moralists have recognized the truth of 
the first clause. We are blind to our own 
faults, do not see ourselves as others see us. 
Here, however, there is the true remedy against 
self-deceit. There is One who tries not the 
“~ways’’ only, but the “‘ spirits,’’ a ‘‘ discerner 
of the thoughts and intents of the heart.’ 
E. H. P.—The Scriptures do not reprcsent 
God as a mere spectator, but as a witness and 
judge, who ponders the thought and action 
with all their circumstances, and makes a just 
and righteous estimation of them: ‘I know, 
and am a witness, saith the Lord.’’ ‘‘ The 
Lord is a God of knowledge, and by Him ac- 
tions are weighed.’’ Nay, ‘‘ the Lord weigheth 
the spirits.’’ He, as it were, puts them into a 
balance, so exactly poised that the smallest 
grain will turn the scale. R. W. 

&. Commit; literally, ‘‘ roll,” as a man 
transfers a burden from his own back to one 
stronger and better able to bear it. Compare 
Psalm 22:8; 37:5. Thoughts, or the plans 
or counsels out of which the works spring. 
E. H. P.—Having formed your plans in the 
fear of God, seek the aid of His providence in 
their execution ; so shall they be established. 
The original is expressive, ‘‘ Roll your doings 
over upon the Lord ;’’ devolve upon Him the 
ordering of all the events which are to affect 
you. He will make your plans firm, success- 
full H.C: 

Roll thy works upon the Lord, roll the burden 
of thy care from thyself upon God ; not only 
the works of thy hand, but the workings of thy 
heart ; and then leave it with Him by faith and 
dependence upon Him, submission and resig- 
nation to Him; the will of the Lord be done. 
We may then be easy when we resolve that 
whatever pleases God shall please us. H.—— 
Duties are ours ; events are the Lord’s. It is 
our part to see how we may be approved of 

‘Him ; and how we may roll the weight of our 
weak souls, in well-doing, upon Him who is 
God omnipotent. When what we thus pursue 
miscarries, it shall neither be our sin nor our 
cross. Gurnalt. 
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Committing our works to the Lord 7s to leave 
them trustfully in God’s hand. If a man has 
made good conscience of his work in the sight 
of the Searcher of hearts, and has spared no 
honest endeavor, he may then with a quiet heart 
resign the result to God. It may be something 
in your business—some step in life of the great- 
est importance to your own welfare and to that 
of your family. It may be the health or haz- 
ard of the life of some dear friend. You are 
to go to the edge of your own efforts, both in 
thinking and doing, and then you are to hand 
over your work to His keeping who has the 
blessing that makes rich and adds no sorrow. 
And then there are cases where the work can 
be left in God’s hand only by our trying to for- 
get it. There are some things which fasten on 
us with such absorbing interest that they unfit 
us for everything else. We have done all we 
can, and yet we brood over the past ; we can- 
not take a step forward, and yet we torment 
ourselves with the future. It becomes us then 
to make a resolute effort to cast away the 
thought of it. There is no better way than to 
occupy ourselves with something else till the 
time comes for God to ripen the result. Ker. 

It is the will of God that we should in every- 
thing make our requests known to Him by 
prayer and supplication ; not to inform or move 
Him, but to qualify ourselves for the mercy. 
The waterman in the boat, that with the hook 
takes hold of the shore, doth not thereby pull 
the shore to the boat, but the boat to the shore ; 
so in prayer we do not draw the mercy to our- 
selves, but ourselves to the mercy. H.——We 
should try to make our daily prayers bear 
pointedly on our everyday life—on its duties 
and temptations, its trials and mercies—not 
praying into the vague and indefinite, but 
shooting at a mark—‘“‘I will direct my prayer 
to Thee.’’ Ker.—We ought not to think 
little things of no importance, and not to be 
afraid to pray to God about little things as well 
as great. There are two reasons which prove 
that God does not disdain to attend to little 
things: First, He has made many move little 
things than great, and has made the greatest 
things to depend on the least ; and second, God 
is so great, that the difference between what 
we call great and little is to Him as nothing ; 
and He is so wise, that nothing—not a thought 
or atom—is small enough to escape His eye. 
H. R. Conder. 

Commit your way, without reserve, to the 
great Guide who counts the steps of every 
single day : not seeking active work when He 
commands us to sit still, nor yet desiring a con- 
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tinuance of rest when He is beckoning on us 
to mount the hill—such is the patience and the 
perseverance of the saints! Cling more closely 
to the unseen One, just in proportion as you 
find less satisfaction with that which is seen ; 
and look more longingly to heaven, the less 
you find on earth—whether around you or be- 
fore—that promises but little good. Thank 
God—although it may not be without many 
tears—for everything that makes you hang 
more loosely to this earth ; and pray that, what- 
soever else may disappear, faith may not fail— 
that patience, too, may have her perfect work. 
And above all, never let your peace and com- 
fort hang on the fulfilment of a single wish, or 
look for something quite unusual when life 
goes smoothly onward in its wonted course, 
monotonous and slow. Judge of your progress 
less by any joy which you experience , than by 
the fruit you bear ; and let your next great test 
be whether these two things grow daily dearer 
to your heart—the cross which God appoints 
you on this earth, the crown which He reserves 
for youin heaven! Van O. 

4, The Lord hath wrought everything 
for its own end. ‘‘ Hath ordered all things 
well,’’ and this includes the appointment of an 
“evil day’’ for “‘ the wicked,”’ who deserve it. 
E. H. P.—AZverything is made in accordance 
with its correspondence, ¢.e., with the design or 
purpose to which it answers. The wicked are 
fitted, by their temper and conduct, for the day 
of retribution. It is an ordinance of God that 
they shall receive that retribution which is the 
answer, or that which corresponds, to their con- 
duct. That ‘‘ God made everything and every 
man, to answer the purposes which it or he 
does actually answer,” cannot be denied, unless 
we maintain that things and men are what they 
are, contrary to His will. When the text says 
that God made the wicked for the day of evil, I 
understand it as meaning that God has so ar- 
ranged things that punishment will certainly 
follow the commission of sin unless averted by 
repentance. He has connected together sinning 
and suffering, so that there can be no escape 
for the impenitent sinner. M. 8. 

This text may be rendered, ‘‘ God hath or- 
dained everything to that which is fit to it, and 
the wicked hath He ordained for the day of 
evil’ —that is, the wisdom of God hath fitted 
one thing to another, punishment to sin, the 
evil day to the evil-doer. Archbishop Tillotson. 
——Though God made man He did not make 
evil; sin is no part of His creation. But al- 
though He be not the author of sin, yet He 
controls and overrules the effects of it, making 
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even the wicked themselves to be instruments 
of His will, to correct His offending servants or 
to try their patience ; or else to be the execu- 
tioners of His justice in punishing the ungodly 
and impenitent. Thus it is that “‘the Lord 
hath made all things for Himself,’’ and His 
own glory: good men to glorify Him as ob- 
jects of mevcy ; the wicked as instruments or 
examples of His ‘‘ justice in the day of evil.” 
Wogan. 

It is doubly important to understand this 
proverb: First, because it does teach a great 
truth ; and second, because it does not teach a 
certain great error which has been sometimes 
imputed to it. The word ‘‘made’’ cannot be 
restricted to creative work, but legitimately in- 
cludes all the doings of God—works of provi- 
dence more specifically than works of creation. 
The Lord works all things in the sense of shap- 
ing events and determining issues with special 
reference to retribution for moral good or evil 
done by His moral subjects. The Lord works 
everything for its own purpose, 7.e., He makes 
results and issues correspond to the human 
agencies involved in them. He makes the final 
result of every earthly life correspond to what 
that life has been. The sense of the proverb is 
that simply in accordance with the great, eter- 
nal law of fitness, God brings upon the wicked 
the destiny of suffering. There is a just and 
righteous correspondence between the moral 
activities of His creatures and the reward which 
a just God will bestow therefor. This has its 
special manifestation as between sin and suffer- 
ing ; the moral evil that is wickedly, rebelliously 
done by His creatures, and the evil of suffering 
righteously inflicted by their Supreme King and 
Judge. Unfortunately this proverb has some- 
times been tortured to say that God has created 
the wicked for the sake of punishing them, #.c., 
in order to secure the good results of it in His 
moral universe. This doctrine has been made 
specially objectionable by associating it with a 
practical denial of free moral agency—by as- 
suming that, to accomplish His ends in creating 
sinners for perdition, God holds them to a life 
of sinning by a law of necessity which they 
cannot break. Nothing can be wider from the 
truth than this, or more repugnant to every 
sentiment of benevolence or even of justice. 
We need to remember that God punishes the 
wicked for their voluntary rebellion against 
His authority—for their purposed antagonism 
toward all righteousness, goodness, and truth. 
We need to distinguish broadly between God’s 
supposed creating of sinners in order that they 
may sin, that so He may damn them for the 
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good to come from it ; and, on the other hand, 
His actually creating them that they might be 
Obedient and so be blest, and then punishing 
them only because they will not obey Him, but 
will perversely scorn their Maker, disown His 
authority, abuse His love, and set at nought all 
His efforts to reclaim and save them. Our 
proverb affirms that in this sense God shapes 
the destiny of the wicked to their just doom of 
suffering. When they absolutely wil? conse- 
crate themselves to sinning and to rebellion, 
the only use God can make of them is to give 
them their just doom of woe, and make them 
an example to His moral universe. The only 
issue that can bear a just relation of correspon- 
dence to their horribly wicked life is this awful 
doom of suffering. H. C. 

3d. See 11: 21. 

G. See here, First, how the guilt of sin is 
taken away from us; by the mercy and truth 
of God, mercy in promising, truth in perform- 


ing ; the mercy and truth which kiss each other 


in Jesus Christ the Mediator ; by the covenant 
of grace, in which mercy and truth shine so 
bright ; by our mercy and truth, as the condi- 
tion of the pardon, and a necessary qualification 
for it; by these, and not by the legal sacrifices 
(Micah 6:7, 8). Second, how the power of sin 


is broken in us ; by the principles of mercy and 


truth commanding in us, the corrupt inclina- 
tions are purged out; so we may take the 
former part ; however, by the fear of the Lord, 
and the influence of that fear, men depart from 
evtl ; they will not dare to sin against God who 
keep up in their minds a holy dread and rever- 
ence of Him. H. 

7%. A truly good man will be blessed of God 
and have peace even on the part of his enemies. 
They will find little to censure, and have little 
or no pretext for injury. Of course, this is 
only a general truth, to which are not a few 
exceptions. Such are the cases of persecution 
for righteousness’ sake. M. S.——Not that 
the enemies are simply kept quiet through their 
knowledge that the good man is under God’s 
protection, but that goodness has power tu 
charm and win them to itself. E. H. P. 

8. Wealth obtained in violation of justice 
brings with it the curse of the Almighty ; 
sooner or later the bitterest self-condemnation, 
and the detestation of all the good. With sting- 
ing words of terrible truth the Apostle James 
puts this case (6: 1-5). H. C.—Be careful 
rather of what thou dost than of what thou 
hast ; for what thou hast is none of thine, and 
will leave thee at thy death. But what thou 
doest is thine, and will follow thee and plead 
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for thee or against thee at thy resurrection. 
Quarles. 

9. It is for man to lay his plans, the Lord 
only can confirm them. This rests in His good 
pleasure. H.C.——If men devise their way so 
as to make God’s glory their end and His will 
their rule, they may expect that He will direct 
their steps by His Spirit and grace, so that they 
shall not miss their way nor come short of their 
end. But let men devise their worldly affairs 
ever so politically, and with ever so great a 
probability of success, yet God has the order- 
ing of the event, and sometimes directs their 
steps to that which they least intended. H. 

We lay our plans and set about our projects 
exactly as though we were our own masters, 
without any reference to God or any suspicion 
whatever of His interference with us. But 
what takes place? Events that we did not 
foresee suddenly rise up and baffle us. They 
first hamper our schemes and then demolish 
them. We find out that we have been calcu- 
lating in the dark. We are forced to feel that 
we are not our own masters nor the authors of 
our own destinies, that there is a hand which 
overrules us and all that befalls us. Our igno- 
rance of the future brings our best-laid schemes 
to ruin ; our ruined schemes tell us of our de- 
pendence on the world’s great Master. The 
truth comes out—we are ‘‘ under the mighty 
hand of God.”” (@. Bradley.—When our eye 
is keenest we see but a little of the great whole 
even of our own life, and that little imperfectly. 
The unseen hand casts the shuttle its own way, 
and the loom clanks and yields its many-colored 
threads in its own time and fashion. ’Tis true 
that we can affect the weaving of our own 
life ; we can brighten the colors ; we can change 
the very pattern in a measure. But never by 
criticism on the process itself ; only by living, 
and thus furnishing better materials to Him 
who is making the web. The deep truth is, 
that what we call “‘ things’ are not much in 
themselves at all. The substance of things 
really lies partly in ourselves. We make them 
this or that, much or little, things of help or 
things of hindrance, by what we are in our- 
selves, and by the manner in which we receive 
them. Raleigh. 

The greatest events of our lives are those in 
which we have no option. It is not left to 
man’s determination in what age of the world 
he shall be born ; whether in Christian or in 
savage land ; whether poor or rich ; whether 
feeble or hardy ; whether a genius or a fool; 
whether he shall enjoy parental care or be an 
orphan ; whether he shal] dwell in a realm of 
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peace or have his whole character and actions 
moulded by revolution and war. And we 
might carry out the enumeration toa thousand 
particulars, each bearing directly on his happi- 
ness. J. W. A. 

Every agent in society, every element in na- 
ture, and even the angels of God are charged 
with some office affecting us. The connections 
we form, our prosperity and adversity, and 
every circumstance relating to our condition 
are of the Divine choosing. It must be so, and 
if it were not, we could never be conducted 
safely through such a world as this. None but 
God, having control of every influence affect- 
ing us, and adapting everything with foresight 
of what we are and what we need, could secure 
our spiritual advancement and bring us at last 
to glory. How suitable then that we should 
commit to Him the choosing of all things for 
us. H. H. 

This morning’s waking was the touch of His 
hand. Last week’s plan of life or study was 
looked down upon with His sympathizing no- 
tice. When you left your home the other day, 
your heart devised your way, but the Lord did 
really direct your steps. When you prayed 
that God would keep those you left there, your 
prayer was verily heard, and whether by grant- 
ing or denying, it will be God Himself that 
answers you, the personal, listening, loving 
God. No God that is hid away in heartless 
laws, but the friendly God of each separate soul 
now, as of the elders and prophets, of John and 
James, of Peter and Simeon, of Mary Magdalen 
and Jairus’s daughter. Judeea did not exhaust 
His love. He is the God of our houses and 
streets and schools as well; of our parents’ 
solicitude, of our children’s happiness, of our 
own frail feet. The Christian’s God is areality. 
No reality on earth so real! F. D. H. 

10. Solomon thought of civil government as 
ordained of God, and of the king therefore as 
ruling under God, and, while standing in his 
proper relations toward God, as divinely guided 
in his decision. This proverb was not intended 
as a history of the kings of the earth. It is 
rather a view of their relations to God and of 
their consequent responsibilities and duties. If 
you may assume that they are acting honestly 
and truly for God, then these things will be 
true. 

11. A just weight and balance, 
These are the Lord’s in the sense that He re- 
quires them and enjoins the fair dealing which 
they provide for and were intended to secure. 
“ His work,’’ seems to imply that He enjoined 
their use « a safeguard against the inherent 
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human selfishness which would otherwise de- 
velop itself in fraud or injustice. The Hebrew 
word for ‘‘ weights” is stones, suggesting the 
ancient usage of small stones for weights. The 
dealer carried them ina bag. Hence the greater 
facility for deceit, since he might and some- 
times did carry one set of stones to buy with 
and another to sell with. See 20:10 below, 
where this form of fraud is condemned. H. C. 
——God requires exact justice in all our deal- 
ings, and therefore it is our duty to take care 
that the weights and balance be just. Wells. 

15. In the previous verse the wrath of a king 
has been, by a striking metaphor, represented 
as messengers of death. In this verse “‘ the 
light of His countenance,” and “‘ His favor” 
supply the antithesis to his wrath ; and in these 
is life, for the object of the royal complacency 
isin no danger from the messengers of death. 
Apply this to the King of kings, and what a 
sublime lesson on life! Here we have suggest- 
ed the blessedness of reconciliation and the 
conditions of serviceableness. A holy life in 
its ideal combines two elements : abiding in the 
light and love of God and yielding fruit in ser- 
vice. He who is reconciled to God in Christ 
abides in the light of His smile. He walks in 
light and dwelis in love, and so every condition 
of holiness and happiness is assured. And the 
same Divine favor bestows the abundance of 
the Spirit, the latter rain which brings fertility, 
which insures fruitfulness as well as holiness. 
Pierson. 

16. How much better is it to get 
wisdom than gold! Better than gold! 
But gold is good, and he who would put for- 
ward with success the far higher worth of wis- 
dom had better not begin his argument by put- 
ting too low an estimate on gold. Gold is full 
of service; has in it wondrous potencies for 
smoothing life-travel, lightening burdens, cheer- 
ing the poor, helping the needy, and glorifying 
God. Yet ‘‘ how much better is it to get wis- 
dom than gold !’’ Gold can be but an external 
possession, a mere accessory of life. Wisdom 
is a well, a fountain, 7m the Christian’s soul. 
It is fed by secret channels direct from the river 
of life, clear as crystal, which proceedeth from 
the throne of God and of the Lamb. The joy 
of the Lord is his strength, the strength of the 
Lord is his joy ; and, filled from that perennial 
Fount of good, he lives, thrives, rejoices, ut- 
terly independent of the lack of gold. Wray. 
—Heavenly wisdom is better than worldly 
wealth and to be preferred before it. Grace is 
more valuable than gold. Grace is the gift of 
God’s peculiar favor; gold only of common 
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providence. Grace is for ourselves; gold for 
others. Grace is for the soul’and eternity ; 
gold only for the body and time. Grace will 
stand us in stead in a dying hour, when gold 
will do us no good. H. 

17. The upright will not wittingly go in the 
path of evil, and therefore they turn away into 
another and safer way. Whoever means to 
remain secure must look well to the way which 
he takes, and adhere constantly to it. The 
participles here are employed to designate what 
is habitual and constant. M. S.——Very no- 
ticeably the way of the upright is here a high- 
way, raised and made smooth and dry for per- 
fect travel ; not rough, or low and miry as in 
the state of nature. Such is the way of life 
which belongs to the upright. The thing said 
of it here is that it turns squarely away from 
evil—leads off to avoid all sin and so all ill. 
He who carefully keeps this way will preserve 
not merely his strength from waste and himself 
from weariness, but his sow? from the evils that 
imperil human souls in this world of sin. 

18, According to all social and moral law, 
destruction follows close upon foregoing pride. 
Who does not know that a proud and haughty 
spirit betrays folly, forfeits esteem and love, 
provokes the social and moral retribution that 
is itself destruction and a fall? If this be true 
in human society and under its moral laws, 
how much more under the righteous retribu- 
tions of Jehovah’s administration! H. C.— 
In the course of Providence it is a general rule 
that ‘‘ pride goes before destruction, and a 
haughty spirit before a fall.’’ Nebuchadnez- 
zar was spared while he went on ravaging king- 
doms and shedding blood ; but when he forgot 
God in his pride, then he was condemned to 
grovelin the dustas abrute. When Rabshakeh 
came defying the God of Israel, it was then 
that he was blasted in his pride. Herod was 
suffered to go on in bis evil and bloody deeds ; 
it was not until he made an oration and received 
the idolatry of his audience, and gave not God 
the glory ; it was not until that hour of impious 
pride that God smote him with death. 2. Hail. 

19. As the preceding proverb gives us the 

ruinous results of pride, this gives the worth of 
humility. ‘‘ Dividing the spoil,’’ in a country 
for ages but too familiar with the ways of sav- 
age robbery and plunder as well as of war, was 
naturally significant of victory, booty, and ex- 
uberant joy. But better are the humble of 
heart who have sympathy with the lowly than 
they who associate with the proud even in their 
hours of most exultant hilarity. 

20, ‘‘ Handleth wisely,’’ translates a Hebrew 
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word which means simply to consider atten- 
tively, wisely, intelligently. ‘‘ Matter’’ repre- 
sents the very common Hebrew term for word, 
which may, however, bear the sense of thing. 
Hence we may choose between referring it to 
God’s revealed Word, or to things in general 
that are proper subjects of consideration. Prob- 
ably the latter sense should be taken, the prov- 
erb commending serious, careful thought on all 
important subjects. Blessed are they who add 
to such diligent consideration a real and hearty 
trust in the Lord. H. C. 

Faith grounds itself, solely and wholly, on 
an inner and vital relation of the soul to its 
source. ... We stand, by the necessities of 
our existence, in the relationship of sons to a 
Father. Unless this relationship actually ex- 
ists, there could be no faith ; if it exists, then 
faith is bound to appear... . Itis ina spirit 
of sonship that faith reveals and realizes itself. 
Faith is the spirit of confident surrender, which 
can only be justified by an inner identification 
of life. Its primary note, therefore, will be 
trust. Faith will ever discover, when its reason 
for action or belief are traced to their last source, 
that it arrives at a point where its only and all- 
sufficient plea will be ‘“‘ God is my Father ; I 
am His child.’’ And the growth of faith means 
the gradual increase of the personal contact, 
the spiritual intimacy between Father and 
child. H. 8. Holland. 

21. Sweetness of the lips means gentle and 
persuasive language. This sweetness attracts 
listeners and so increases knowledge. 

25. See14:12forthesame. In other words, 
‘* A man may come to regard a thing as right, 
which in the end will prove to be destructive 
and fatal.”? How often is this maxim still veri- 
fied! M. §.—It mainly applies to the man 
who, however many virtues he may possess, 
however upright he may be in the duties of 
life, however carefully he may attend to the 
outward duties of religion, does not receive it 
into his heart nor act on its considerations as a 
motive. This way of life usually seems right 
unto a man. He wins esteem from without, 
and has no accusing conscience within. But 
he has not the fear of God before his eyes. 
This approved way must end in the way of 
death. Improbable as it may seem that the 
correct liver, the blameless and upright man, 
should perish at last, it is but a necessary con- 
sequence from his having put by and rejected 
the only remedy which God has provided for 
the universal taint of our nature. Alford. 

Morality, taken as apart from religion, is just 
that negative species of virtue which consists in 
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not doing what is scandalously depraved or 
wicked. But there is no heart of holy principle 
in it, any more than there is in the worst of 
felonies. It is the very same thing, as respects 
the denial of God, or the state of personal sepa- 
ration from God, that distinguishes all the most 
reprobate forms of character. <A correct, out- 
wardly virtuous man is the principle of sin 
well-dressed and respectably kept — nothing 
more. And what can we know of sin, or how 
ean we feel our deep spiritual need, when we 
are living so respectably and maintain in the 
outward life a show of so great integrity, and 
even so much of refinement often in what is 
called virtue. True conviction of sin, how 
difficult is it, when its appearances and modes 
of life are so fair, when it twines itself so cun- 
ningly about or creeps so insidiously into our 
amiable qualities, and sets off its internal dis- 
oders by so many outward charms and attrac- 
tions! And even if the delicate, always correct 
sinner keeps to his decency here, the proper 
end will show itself hereafter, and then it will 
be seen how dark, after all, how deep in crim- 
inality, how bronzed in guilty thought, is every 
soul becoming under even the fairest shows of 
virtue, coupled with neglect of God, and sepa- 
rated from His personal love. How necessary 
is it, then, that every man out of Christ, not 
living in any vicious practice, should make a 
study of this subtle, cunningly veiled character, 
the state of reputable sin, and study it long 
enough to fathom its real import. Look into 
the secret motives and springs of your charac- 
ter ; inspect and study long enough to really 
perceive the strange, wild current of your 
thoughts ; comprehend the deep ferment of 
your lusts, enmities, and passions ; hunt down 
the selfish principle which instigates and mis- 
directs and turns off your whole life from God, 
setting all your aims on issues that reject Him ; 
ask, in a word, how this respectable sin ap- 
pears when viewed inwardly ; how, if unre- 
strained by pride and the conventional rules of 
decency and character, it would appear out- 
wardly. Fathom the deep hunger of your soul, 
and listen to its inward wail of bondage, its 
mournful, unuttered cry of want after God. 
Ask it of the enlightening Spirit of God, that 
He will open to your view yourself, and make 
you to know all that is inmost, deepest, most 
hidden in the habitually veiled enormity of 
your sin! H. B. 

27. Digs up evil—that is, obtains it as the re- 
ward of his efforts. The worthless mun here 
seems to be described in the second clause, as a 
detractor, calumniator. On his lips (the words 
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which hang upon his lips) is that which resembles 
a scorching fire, t.e., heated calumnious speeches. 
M. 8.—A burning fire on his lips betokens 
slander—malign, Satantic slander—as if every 
word were hot shot, or a poisoned arrow for the 
bosom of friend or foe, almost without discrim- 
ination. Of such sin, what language, what 
figures of speech can over-paint its vileness ! 
EEnC? 

30. As in 6: 13, we have the physiognomy 
of the slanderer brought before us—the half- 
closed eyes that never look you straight in the 
face, the restlessness or cunning of which biting 
the lips is the surest indication. E. H. P.— 
Slander is diabolical. Its essence is hatred of 
good, and envy of those who possess it. James 
makes this specially heinous by declaring that 
to slander men is to slander God, for ‘‘ man 
was made in the image of God.’’ Slander does 
not often employ gross methods. The terrors 
of the law prevent that. The medieval princes 
found subtle poisons that could diffuse their 
deadly venom through the fragrance of roses ; 
so men offer the fragrance of praise with malev- 
olent reservations. These are the modes of 
polite society, but they all spring from the same 
state of heart, and cannot be condemned in 
words stronger than the apostle’s, for he says 
this state of mind is ‘earthly, sensual, and 
devil-possessed.”” H. W. Warren. 

31, Under every dispensation the hoary head 
is a crown of glory to the righteous. Lon- 
gevity, which in the case of the wicked only ag- 
gravates sin and its awful reckoning, affords 
to true believers a longer term of useful service 
and holy example, increased proficiency in gifts 
and graces, and a corresponding recompense. 
Old age has its appropriate beauty no less than 
youth. To the eye which can wisely discern 
there is a mature loveliness in the ‘‘ shock of 
corn that cometh in its season.’” J. W. A. 

It is one of the happy facts in our life that old 
age can be postponed. The wheel of time can- 
not be stopped, but the spirit can find the long- 
sought fountain of youth. Who can doubt that 
the Christian temper, manifesting itself in sweet 
charity, in reverence for the body as the temple 
of the Holy Ghost, in the expulsion of selfish- 
ness and the whole brood of un Christly tem- 
pers, in the welcome admission of whatever is 
of good report and in submission to the will of 
God—who can doubt that these preserve the 
youth of the spirit? No sad experience can 
break down the buoyancy of such a spirit. 
With all ages, knowledges, pure pleasures, 
growths, and activities, it is in sympathy. To 
have this is to be always young. No artist has 
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ever painted an old angel. The fulness of the 
eternal life keeps them young, as it keeps those 
who know something of it in the life which 
now is. Christian Advocate. 

_ Disraeli puts these words into the mouth of 
one of his characters: ‘‘ Youth is a blunder; 
manhood a struggle ; old age aregret.’’ A sad 
and cheerless view of life’s progress that! It 
may be true, in measure, of a life separated 
from godliness ; it certainly is not true of a life 
allied with godliness Let there be ‘‘ life and 
godliness,’’ and then youth is not a blunder, 
but a wise purpose and a glowing hope ; man- 
hood is not a struggle only, but a conquest and 
a joy ; old age is not a regret, but a rich mem- 
ory and a glorious prospect. R. P. Maemaster. 

22. Moderation of one’s own passions is bet- 
ter than deeds of valor; and subjugation of 
one’s own mind, than the conquest of a city. 
Clearly there is a high and noble moral tone in 
this. M. S.—Man has no capacity for power 
more noble than that by which he holds every 
passion in due self-control ; no ruling is greater 
or better than self-ruling. H. C.——He that 
gets and keeps the mastery of his passions, he 
is better than the mighty, better than he that by 
along siege takes a city or by a long war sub- 
dues a country. Behold, a greater than Alex- 
ander or Cesar is here! H.——Behold thy 
trophies within thee, not without thee. Lead 
thine own captivity captive, be Cesar unto 
thyself, and enjoy that empire which every 
man gives himself. He who is thus his own 
monarch contentedly sways the sceptre of him- 
self, not envying the glory of crowned heads 
and Elohims of the earth. Browne. 

The will is strengthened by obedience. 
Many suppose that real strength of the will is 
secured by giving it free play. Not a bit of it. 
You weaken it in that way. Obedience to a 
legitimate law isa source of moral strength and 
power. What is obedience ? Is it submission 
to a power superior to your own? No. Is it 
weakness bowing to strength ? No. Obedience 
is submission to an authority whose claims are 
admitted. If man is royal when he rules over 
nature, he is most royal, most imperial, when 
he rules himself—when he has the courage, the 
power, the kingly courage and power to crush 
himself in the presence of an authority which 
he has ascertained has a right to his obedience. 
Liddon. 

Spiritual strength consists of two things: 
power of will and power of self-restraint. It 
requires two things, therefore, for its existence : 
strong feelings and strong command over them, 
We mistake strong feelings for strong character. 
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A man who bears all before him is the weak 
man; it is his passions that are strong ; he, 
mastered by them, is weak. You must meas- 
ure the strength of a man by the power of the 
feelings which he subdues, not by the power of 
those which subdue him. He who with strong 
passions remains chaste ; he who, keenly sensi- 
tive, with manly power of indignation in him, 
can be provoked, and yet refrain himself, and 
forgive—these are strong men, spiritual heroes. 
Spiritual strength is reached by successive steps. 
Fresh strength is got by every mastery of self. 
In the spiritual warfare every sin you slay, the 
spirit of that sin passes into you transformed 
into strength ; every passion, not merely kept 
in abeyance by asceticism, but subdued by a 
higher impulse, is so much character strength- 
ened. Thestrength of the passion not expended 
is yours still. F. W. R. 

The strongest characters are the gentlest, and 
a thousand-fold more strength is shown by 
maintaining a meek and quiet spirit, than by 
giving way to rage and anger. The sweetest- 
tempered men in the world—those who show 
forth the glory of a meek spirit—are not ‘‘ good- 
natured men,’’ but those who have triumphed 
over pain, and irritability, and fiery tempera- 
ments. To indulge or excuse anger on account 
of natural temperament or infirmity is simply 
to foster and feed a malignant temper, until at 
last it will rage and rule within like the devils 
in the demoniac of Gadara. There is nothing 
pleasurable, or great, or noble, in anger, that 
any one should seek to keep or cherish it. It 
is the foe of health, of soul-peace and social 
comfort. The irritable man is a discomfort to 
himself as well as an annoyance to others. But 
disastrous as are the effects of anger in the nat- 
ural and social life, they are still worse in a 
spiritual life. How many Christians are cursed 
with barrenness and leanness of soul because of 
infirmities of temper which they never seek to 
subdue. When such dispositions abound, the 
Holy Spirit is grieved. He will not brood over 
such souls, for He is the Spirit of love, tender- 
ness, and gentleness. The spirit of prayer is 
wanting in such hearts ; the angry man cannot 
pray. We cannot see God face to face in the 
communion of the closet when the sullen gloom 
of anger hangs like a cloud on our hearts. It 
also drives out all spiritual joy and brotherly 
love. It dulls the affections and makes the 
heart cold and dull. Surely God who loves His 
children and desires their happiness, has not 
meant that they should remain here under the 
dominion of this evil passion. He who mourns 
over an undisciplined, unsanctified temper may 
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rest assured that the victory is attainable, and 
that he may be adorned with and enjoy the or- 
nament of a meek and quiet spirit. Niccolls, 

The lowliest man who employs his love and 
gratitude, the best of his affections, upon God, 
the best of beings ; who has a particular regard 
and esteem for the virtuous few, compassion 
for the distressed, and a fixed and extensive 
good-will for all; who strives to subdue his 
greatest enemy, his unruly passion ; who pro- 
motes a good understanding between neighbors, 
composes and adjusts differences, does justice 
to an injured character and acts of charity to 
distressed worth ; who cherishes his friends, 
forgives his enemies, and even serves them in 
any pressing exigency ; who abhors vice and 
pities the vicious person ; such a man has juster 
pretensions to the title of heroism, as heroism 
tmplies a certain nobleness and elevation of soul 
breaking forth into correspondent actions, than 
he who conquers armies or makes the most 
glaring figure in the eye of an injudicious 
world. Seed. 

The right self-control is the handmaid of self- 
denial. Self-control is the dominion of the will 
over our nature, over inclination and tempera- 
ment,’ and therewith likewise over all that is 
meant, to be the will’s ministering instrument, 
bodily as well as spiritual. But self-control in 
itself may still be in the service of egoism, 
whereas the essence of self-denial consists in 
killing egoism in its root, not merely this or that 
inclination, but making a sacrifice of the whole 
natural man, while the will entirely submits to 
the Divine will, and the man himself dies with 
Christ to live with Him. Self-denial, in its 


deepest root, is obedience, is the practical | 


strengthening of humility, and the actual death 
of pride. Martensen. 

Plainly, there are two kinds of self-denial : 
the one from fear—formal, slavish, barren ; the 
other from love—blessing the spirit and 
strengthening it in virtue. So far as Christian. 
ity requires self-denial, it is uniformly and only 
of this latter kind. Utterly do they misappre- 
hend the religion of Christ who regard it as 
gloomy and austere—as a system of formal pro- 
hibitions and restraints. No; its self-denial is 
from love. It is a system of prohibition and 
restraint only as it is a system of excitement 
and guidance. Let Christians be fully inspired 

~with the great positive ideas and motives of 
their religion, and it is impossible there should 
be in their deportment anything austere, or 
sanctimonious, or gloomy, more than there was 
in the deportment of Christ and of His apostles, 
It is only under the influence of self-denial from 
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love that the highest character can be formed. 
M. H. Self-denial, for the sake of self-denial, 
does no good ; self-sacrifice for its own sake is 
no religious act at all. If you give up a meal 
for the sake of showing power over self, or for 
the sake of self-discipline, it is the most miser- 
able of all delusions. You are not more relig- 
ious in doing this than before. This is mere 
self-culture, and self-culture being occupied for- 
ever about self, leaves you only in that circle of 
self from which religion is to free you ; but to 
give up a meal that one you love may have it 
is properly a religious act—no hard and dismal 
duty, because made easy by affection. To bear 
pain for the sake of bearing it has in it no 
moral quality at all, but to bear it rather than 
surrender truth, or in order to save another, is 
positive enjoyment as well as ennobling to the 
soul. So sacrifice alone, bare and unrelieved, 
is ghastly, unnatural, and dead ; but self-sacri- 
fice, illuminated by love, is warmth and: life. 
WR: 

33. Into the lap. The process seems to 
have been that the lots were thrown into the 
gathered folds of a robe and then drawn out. 
Disposing ; better, the judgment or sentence 
which depends upon the lot. Where all hu- 
man influence was excluded, where everything 
seemed the merest chance, there the faith of the 
Israelite teacher recognized the guidance of a 
higher will. E. H. P.——This is obviously 
the sacred lot—a method of appealing to God 
for His decision. The reader may see cases of 
this in Lev. 16: 8-10; Josh. 15-19; 1 Chron. 
24:5, 7. It must not be inferred that this ap- 
peal to God can be properly made without spe- 
cial direction from Himself. Such direction 
preceded its use in the cases referred to. It 
cannot be well to presume upon God’s inter- 
position to express His will by the lot unless 
He has authorized it in the special case. H. C. 

The Divine providence orders and directs 
those things which to us are perfectly casual 
and fortuitous. Nothing comes to pass by 
chance, nor is any event determined by a blind 
fortune, but everything by the will and counsel 
of God. What man has neither eye nor hand 
in God is intimately concerned in. AI] the dis- 
posals of Providence concerning our affairs we 
must look upon to be the directing of our lot, 
the determining of what we referred to God, 
and must be reconciled to them accordingly. , 
H.——He who recognizes the unfailing super- 
vision and control of all the forces of nature, 
and of all the courses of history, by the wise 
and loving sovereignty of Him in whom “ we 
live, and move, and have our being,’’ realizes 
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that all chance and happening and accident are 
subject to both the knowledge and the consent 
of God, and that the falling of every leaf and 
the turning of every card or die, happen alike 


by God’s will and favor. 
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In this light it 1s 
that every chance, or accident, or happening, 


is a special or a particular providence ; a signal 


exercise of God’s directing power. S. 8S. T. 
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1 Berrer is a dry morsel and quietness there- 
with, 
Than an house full of feasting with strife. 
2 A servant that dealeth wisely shall have rule 
over a son that causeth shame, 
And shall have part in the inheritance among 
the brethren. 
3 The fining pot is for silver, and the furnace 
for gold : 
But the Lorp trieth the hearts. 
4 An evil-doer giveth heed to wicked lips; 
And a liar giveth ear to a mischievous 
tongue. 
5 Whoso mocketh the poor reproacheth his 
Maker : 
And he that is glad at calamity shall not be 
unpunished. 
6 Children’s children are the crown of old men ; 
And the glory of children are their fathers. 
% Excellent speech becometh not a fool : 
Much less do lying lips a prince. 
8 A gift is as a precious stone in the eyes of 
him that hath it : 
Whithersoever it turneth, it prospereth. 
9 He that covereth a transgression seeketh 
love: 
But he that harpeth on a matter separateth 
chief friends. 
10 A rebuke entereth deeper into one that hath 
understanding 
Than an hundred stripes into a fool. 
11 An evil man seeketh only rebellion ; 
Therefore a cruel messenger shall be sent 
against him. 
12 Let a bear robbed of her whelps meet a man, 
Rather than a fool in his folly. 
13 Whoso rewardeth evil for good, 
Evil shall not depart from his house. 
14 The beginning of strife is as when one letteth 
out water : 
Therefore leave off contention, before there 
be quarrelling. 


8. Tuar is, the fining-pot may try silver, and 


15 He that justifieth the wicked, and he that 
condemneth the righteous, 
Both of them alike are an abomination to the 
Lorp. 
16 Wherefore is there a price in the hand of a 
fool to buy wisdom, 
Seeing he hath no understanding ? 
17 A friend loveth at all times, 
And a brother is born for adversity. 
18 A man void of understanding striketh hands, 
And becometh surety in the presence of his 
neighbour. 
19 He loveth transgression that loveth strife : 
He that raiseth high his gate seeketh de- 
struction. 
20 He that hath a froward heart findeth no 
good : 
And he that hath a perverse tongue falleth 
into mischief. 
21 He that begetteth a fool doeth it to his sor- 
row : 
And the father of a fool hath no joy. 
22 A merry heart is a good medicine : 
But a broken spirit drieth up the bones. 
23 A wicked man taketh a gift out of the bosom, 
To pervert the ways of judgment. 
24 Wisdom is before the face of him that hath 
understanding : \ 
But the eyes of a fool are in the ends of the 
earth. 
25 A foolish son is a grief to his father, 
And bitterness to her that bare him. 
26 Also to punish the righteous is not good, 
Nor to smite the noble for their uprightness. 
2% He that spareth his words hath knowledge : 
And he that is of a cool spirit is a man of 
understanding. 
28 Even a fool, when he holdeth his peace, is 
counted wise : 
When he shutteth his lips, he is esteemed as 
prudent. 


—tThe skill of man finds out the agents and 


the furnace disclose true gold; but only | invents the processes for proving and purifying 


Jehovah can explore the human heart. 


M. 8. | gold and silver ; the Lord does the same thing 
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as to human hearts. 
abide the ordeal of His furnace and of His fires ! 
H. C.——Wonderful as is the separation of the 
pure metal from the dross with which it has 
mingled, there is something yet more wonder- 
ful in the Divine discipline which purifies the 
good that lies hid, like a grain of gold, even in 
rough and common natures, and frees it from 
all admixture of evil. The same similitude 
meets us again in Mal. 3:2; 1 Pet. 1:7. 
id JeG 127 

In the original languages the same words are 
often used for trial and temptation ; and so it is 
likewise in our old English. Hence it is, that 
although James tells us, ‘‘ God cannot be 
tempted with evil, neither tempteth any man,” 
yet Moses assures us, that ‘“‘ God tempted Abra- 
ham,’’ when He commanded him to sacrifice 
his son. In our language use hath now made 
it otherwise ; for to try is taken in a good 
sense and may be applied to God ; whereas to 
tempt is at present always taken in a bad sense, 
and can only be applied in strictness to the devil 
or hisinstruments. The difference between the 
trier and the tempter lies in this : he who tries 
wishes we may resist ; whereas he who tempts 
wishes we may yield. God, in this latter sense, 
“‘tempteth no man’’—that is, leadeth no man 
into sin ; but, in the former sense, He tempteth 
all men—that is, He tries their faith and obedi- 
ence, not for His own information, because He 
knows all men and foresees all things ; but for 
the exercise of their virtue and the manifesta- 
tion of His own justice and mercy. In order to 
these ends He tries our works, if we may be- 
lieve Paul, as by fire, and lays open to our- 
selves or others both the principles of our minds 
and the dispositions of our hearts, by a kind of 
torture resembling that wherewith the qualities 
of silver are proved in the fining-pot, and the 
purity of gold in the furnace. Temptations to 
sin are and must be, as long as there are moral 
beings in the world. Man, during his state of 
trial, must expect to find the chief force of these 
temptations arising from within, out of the mis- 
erable corruption of his nature ; and cannot hope 
for happiness till this corruption is purged out, 
even by a fierce encounter with these trials, 
which, if he cannot stand, he must come out 
but the more corrupt and vicious. Silver and 
gold are seldom or never found in the earth 
without dross, nor man without a natural in- 
clination to sin ; but ‘‘ the fining-pot for silver 
and the furnace for gold, and God’s trials for 
the heart of man.’”’ Skelton. 

It is wonderful to see with what skill God 


has adjusted all our experiences, so as to make’ 


How can the dross of sin | us sensible of our errors and defects. 
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As the 
invisible ink is brought out in a distinct color 
by holding what is written to the fire, so God 
brings out all our faults and our sins by the 
scorches of experience through which we are 
ever passing in the fiery trials of life. If we 
are proud, He has a way to make us see it, and 
to break down our pride. If we cherish any 
subtle grudge or animosity, He wili somehow 
call it out and make us see it. If we are 
selfish, or covetous, or jealous, or frivolous, 
or captious, or self-indulgent, or sensual, or 
self-confident, or fanatical, or self-righteous, 
or partial, or obstinate, or prejudiced, or 
uncharitable, or censorious—whatever fault we 
have in us, no matter how subtle or how in- 
geniously covered it may be, He has us in the 
furnace of trial and correction, where Heis turn- 
ing us round and round, lifting us in prosperity, 
crushing us in adversity, subduing us with 
afflictions, tempting out our faults and then 
chastising them, humbling us, correcting us, 
softening, tempering, soothing, fortifying, re- 
fining, healing, and so managing us as to de- 
tect all our drossy and bad qualities, and sepa- 
rate them from us. He sits as a refiner and 
purifier of silver, and allows nothing to escape 
either His discovery or our correction. H. B. 

4. A liar gives heed to a malicious, back- 
biting tongue, that he may have something to 
graft his lies upon, with which to give them 
some color of truth and so to support them. 
Sinners will strengthen one another’s hands ; 
and those show they are bad themselves who 
court the acquaintance and need the assistance 
of those that are bad. H. 

5. ‘‘ He that mocketh the pees is said ‘‘ to 
reproach his Maker’’—that is, he throws an in- 
jurious reflection upon the wisdom and goodness 
of Divine providence, which hath appointed 
this inequality of conditions among men, for | 
exercising the patience and resignation of the 
poor, and that the rich may be furnished with 
constant opportunities of acknowledging their 
obligations to God and their dependence upon 
Him for all they possess by distributing what 
they can spare from their own necessary uses 
for the relief and comfort of their needy 
brethren. R. W. 

6. The special point dwelt on is the reciproc- 
ity of good in sustained family relationships. A 
long line of children’s children is the glory of 
old age, a long line of ancestors the glory of 
their descendants. E. H. P.—The reflection 
of honor between fathers and sons is reciprocal. 
Each class, therefore, has this high and noble 
motive to a virtuous life: the father, that he 
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may be a glory to hissons ; sonsand grandsons, 
that they may be a crown of honor as well as a 
perpetual joy to their aged father. H. C.—— 
It is an honor to parents, when they are old, to 
leave children that tread in the steps of their 
virtues, and are likely to maintain and advance 
the reputation of their families. It is an honor 
to children to have wise and godly parents, 
and to have them continued to them even after 
they are themselves grown up and settled in the 
world. H. 

9. He that covereth a transgres= 
sion seeketh lowe. He that concealeth 
within himself an offence done to him by his 
friend, takes a course to maintain friendship and 
love. Bishop Hall,—lIt is a noble and great 
thing to cover the blemishes and to excuse the 
failings of a friend ; to draw a curtain before 
his stains, and to display his perfections ; to bury 
his weaknesses in silence, but to proclaim his 
virtues upon the housetop. South. 

10. Sentiment : ‘‘ A man of intelligence will 
be more influenced by mere rebuke than the 
fool by severe scourging.’’ M.S8.——A gentle 
reproof will enter not only into the head but 
into the heart of a wise man, so as to havea 
strong influence upon him ; for if but a hint be 
given to conscience, let it alone to carry it on 
and prosecute it. H. j 

14. Where water is dammed up, a small 
breach in the dam occasions a rush of water, 
which speedily widens that breach, and then it 
rolls on in impetuous torrents. So with strife, 
which, though trifling at first, when persevered 
in, becomes impetuous and mischievous. There- 
fore, Let alone strife, before it rolls on like the 
impetuous torrent. M.S.——While passion is 
kept within its proper channel, all is safe and 
well; but if once we suffer the banks that 
should dam it to be broken down, it roars and 
rages like a mighty torrent and overspreads and 
carries all before it. Dean Stanhope.——Strife 
is sometimes compared to fire and sometimes 
to water. They are both unmerciful elements 
when once they are let loose. It is easy to open 
the sluices and let the water out, but who can 
call the floods back again? And so when 
the burning is once begun, it is more easily 
propagated and continued than extinguished. 
TM, 

15. As God’s glorious nature and His in- 
finitely just administration hold Him to con- 
demn the wicked and to justify the righteous, 
He must instinctively abhor those who seek to 
reverse His policy and frustrate His aims of 
justice. Why should not he both abhor them 
with the utmost ardor of His holy soul, and 
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withstand them with the full energy of His 
almighty arm? H. ©. 

16, That is, aman cannot purchase wisdom 
for any price who is without understanding ; 
for this is absolutely necessary to the acquisition 
of it. M. S.—It is not for the lack of brains 
but for the lack of a morally right heart that 
such multitudes never pay out the money God 
has put into their hands for the genuine article— 
heavenly wisdom. This fact may well be for a 
lamentation and a marvel! H. C. 

17. At all times—t.e., as well in adversity as 
in prosperity, a true friend willlove. A drother 
Sor adversity is one who will act the part of a 
brother in a season of adversity. M. S.— 
What is meant is not a depreciation of the ties 
of friendship as compared with those of kindred, 
but to exalt the true friend to the uttermost. It 
describes, as in 18 : 24, the “‘ friend that sticketh 
closer than a brother.’’ At all times a friend 
loveth, but in adversity he is born (sc. becomes) a 
brother. HK. H. P. 

The last fruit of friendship (which is, like the 
pomegranate, full of many kernels) is aid and 
bearing a part in all actions and occasions of 
life. Here the best way to represent to life the 
manifold use of friendship is to cast and see 
how many things there are which a man cannot 
do himself ; and then it will appear that it was 
a Sparing saying of the ancients to say, “‘ that a 
friend is another himself ; for that a friend is 
far more than himself.’’ Bacon.—A true 
friend hath the skill and observation of the best 
physician ; the diligence and vigilance of the 
best nurse ; and the tenderness and patience of 
the best mother. Lord Clarendon. 

The best physic for man is man ; such a man 
as is an able and faithful friend, to whom we 
may impart our joys, fears, griefs, hopes, coun- 
sels, or whatsoever lieth upon the heart to op- 
press it. A true friend is not born every day. 
While thou hast him, prize him, and let him 
well perceive it, by communicating thy joys 
and sorrows as is fitting ; so shalt thou enlarge 
and redouble the one, and mitigate and lessen 
the other. For asin bodies union strengtheneth 
and cherisheth any natural action, and on the 
other side weakeneth and dulleth any violent 
impression, so in minds. No man imparts his 
loves unto his friend but loves themore. None 
imparts his sorrows to his friend but grieves the 
less. WV. Rogers, 1632.—Friendship includes 
devotion, self-sacrifice, defence against all things 
—including calumny and misfortune; but, 
best of all, joy in another’s joy, and exultation 
in his prosperity ; this being in my mind the 
highest proof of friendship. It is easy to sym- 
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pathize with misfortune—the heart full of envy 
and malice might even do that ; but devoid of 
these must that beautiful soul be that can look 
upon a friend's success with gladness, having 
no other interest than that of pure enjoyment of 
his happiness. 7. Buchanan Read. 

There are friends whose companionship is 
constant inspiration and strength and encourage- 
ment. Their heartsareso full of love and kind- 
ness and appreciation and sympathy, that we 
have no disposition to hide from, but rather to 
confide to them our difficulties, sorrows, fail- 
ures, Our weakness finds comfort in their 
strength ; our impatience in their patience ; our 
unwisdom and folly in their broad, calm views 
of life ; ourirritation over trifles in their serenity 
and faith that all things will work for good. 
Their observation of our conduct under circum- 
stances of trial and irritation does not burden 
or chagrin us, but is helpful and cheering, be- 
cause we feel that they understand and appre- 
ciate our difficulties. Intertor.—A_ blessed 
thing it is for any man or woman to havea 
friend ; one human soul whom we can trust 
utterly ; who knows the best and the worst of 
us, and who loves us in spite of all our faults ; 
who will speak the honest truth to us, while 
the world flatters us to our face and laughs at 
us behind our back ; who will give us counsel 
and reproof in the day of prosperity and self- 
conceit ; but whe, again, will comfort and en- 
courage us in the day of difficulty and sorrow, 
when the world leaves us alone to fight our own 
battle as we can. Kingsley. 

Jesus is the ‘‘ Brother born for adversity,’’ to 
comfort in and support under it. A friend and 
a brother makes one’s sorrows and sufferings 
his own. So did Jesus. Our sins were His, 
He ‘‘ bore them in His own body.”’ ‘‘ He hath 
borne our griefs and carried our sorrows.’’ And 
did He love before time ? Does He love at all 
times? Then what shall separate from His 
love? ‘‘In all things we are more then con- 
querors, through Him who loved us.’’ As 
Jesus’ power is equal to His love, death, which 
parts the dearest friends and dissolves the sweet- 
est friendships below, shall introduce us to the 
nearest enjoyment of Him, our best Friend and 
glorified Redeemer above ; for He says, ‘‘ Father, 
I will that they whom Thou hast given Me, be 
with Me whereI am.” W. Mason. 

19. Building the gates of one’s palace very 
high evinces pride, provokes envy, and precipi- 
tates ruin. Asa very high gate is dangerously 
exposed to a sudden and crashing fall, so the 
pride which it represents works in a thousand 
ways to bring down destruction. To connect 
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the last clause with the first, we have only to 
consider that such manifestations of pride nat- 
urally provoke contention, and hence also the 
sin and ruin which ensue. H. C. 

20. Two bad things are here reproved. The 
first is the sullen, snarling spirit of discontent, 
which kills all hearty, genial gaiety ; the second 
is the vicious habit of unbridled, flippant talk, 
which goes far to destroy all cheerful, loving 
fellowship. The vice of the age is a spirit of 
detraction. Suchaspirit, says Solomon, findeth 
no good. The man that is always looking out 
for what is wrong will gradually lose his in- 
terest in that which is perfect, till all that is 
simply pure and gentle and true and lovely will 
appear to him tame and insipid. The froward 
heart, which is always on the watch for faults 
and failure, goes on to require these things as 
its very daily food, and at last waxes frantic 
wher there is no fault to find. A. Jessopp. 

22. If in modern parlance we distinguish be- 
tween cheerfulness and mirth, ascribing to the 
latter a more giddy, unseasonable, and vocifer- 
ous effusion of hilarity, we shall lose the entire 
force of this text and other passages. Mirth, in 
good old English, included even the graver kinds 
of cheerfulness. The old Psalter praises God 
with ‘“‘awful mirth ;’’ both words being such 
as have suffered deflection. And the adage of 
Solomon is cleared by the exhortation of the 
Apostle James: ‘“‘Is any merry, let him sing 
Psalms.’’ A merry heart is therefore precisely 
a cheerful heart ; and that it ‘“‘ doeth good like 
a medicine,”’ is one of those truths which every 
one of us has found true, blessed be God, in his 
own experience. J. W. A.——Medicines are 
either preventive or curative ; but prevention is 
better than cure. And a cheerful heart is both 
a preventive and a cure ; but it is better to take 
it in time. The wise economy which bids us 
by simple precautions avert pronounced forms 
of disease, also bids us avert the heavier de- 
pressions of sorrow by cultivating an equable 
and hopeful habit of mind. The best tonic, the 
best medicine, is a cheerful heart. Coz. 

To be free-minded and cheerfully disposed at 
hours of meat, and of sleep, and of exercise, is 
one of the best precepts of long lasting. As for 
the passions and studies of the mind, avoid envy, 
anxious fears, anger, fretting inward, subtle 
and knotty inquisitions, joys and exhilarations 
in excess, sadness not communicated. Entertain 
hopes, cheerfulness rather than joy, variety of 
delights rather than surfeit of them. Bacon. 
——lIt is healthful to be cheerful. The Lord is 
for the body, and has provided for it not only 
meat but medicine, and has here told us that the 
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best medicine is a merry heart ; not a heart ad-} 2%. I prefer to transpose both clauses and 


dicted to vain, carnal, sensual mirth ; Solomon 
himself said of that mirth, It is not medicine 
but madness ; it is not food but poison; What 
doth it? But he means a heart rejoicing in God 
and serving Him with gladness, and then taking 
the comfort of outward enjoyments, and partic- 
ularly that of pleasant conversation. It is a 
great mercy that God gives us leave to be cheer- 
ful and cause to be cheerful ; especially if by 
His grace He gives us hearts to be cheerful. 
. But if mirth be a medicine (understand it of di- 
version and recreation), it must be used spar- 
ingly only when there is occasion, not turned 
into food, and it must be used medicinally as a 
prescribed regimen and by rule. The sorrows of 
the mind often contribute very much to the 
sickliness of the body ; A broken spirit, sunk 
by the burden of afflictions, and especially a 
conscience wounded with the sense of guilt and 
fear of wrath, dries the bones, wastes the radical 
moisture, exhausts the very marrow, and makes 
the body amere skeleton. Weshould therefore 
watch and pray against all melancholy indis- 
positions, for they lead us into trouble as well as 
into temptation. H. 

23. Another protest against the pervading 
corruption of Oriental judges. The words ‘‘from 
the bosom,’’ from the fold of the garment, rather 
than from the bag or girdle in which money was 
usually carried, possibly point to the stealthiness 
with which the gift is offered. EH. H. P. 

24, The wisdom of wise men is at hand, ready 
for use, always before him, under his eye ; but, 
over against this, the eyes of the fool see none 
of the present facts of his condition—overlook 
the very things he needs to see in order to judge 
well and to act discreetly. What eyes he has 
are in the endsof the earth, occupied upon 
things utterly remote and valueless. H.C.—— 
He is to be reckoned an intelligent man that not 
only has wisdom, but has it ready when he has 
occasion for it. He lays his wisdom before him 
as his card and compass which he steers-by, has 
his eye always upon it, as he that writes has on 
his copy ; and then he has it before ham, it is not 
to seek but still at hand. He that has a giddy 
head, aroving, rambling fancy, will never be fit 
for any solid business. He is a fool and good 
for nothing whose eyes are in the ends of the 
earth, here and there and everywhere ; anywhere 
but where they should be ; who cannot fix his 
thoughts to one subject nor pursue any one pur- 
pose with anything of steadiness. When his 
mind should be applied to his study and busi- 








render thus : He who spareth his words evinces 
good sense [valuable knowledge], and the man 
of cool, self-governed spirit is the man of un- 
derstanding. The author of these proverbs ac- 
counts much talk prima facie proof of a shallow 
mind ; and, on the other hand, a prudent reserve 
in speech a proof of good sense and a fair intel- 
ligence. H. C. 

28. Js wise—t.e., is reputed or regarded as 
wise ; for, so far as this goes, he acts wisely. 
The second clause is a more general proposition, 
extending the remark to all who act in the like 
way. M.S.——tThis proverb follows out the 
thought of the next preceding, and confirms the 
general doctrine taught there. Even a fool, if 
he had the sense to hold his peace, might have 
some reputation for wisdom. So strong are the 
convictions of mankind to the point, that much 
talk goes with little thought, and that reserve 
in speech often signifies more than average 
thinking. H. C. 

He who thinks much says but little in pro- 
portion to his thoughts. He selects that 
language which will convey his ideas in the 
most explicit and distinct manner. He tries to 
compress as much thought as possible into a few 
words. W. Irving.—Think not silence the 
wisdom of fools, but, if rightly timed, the 
honor of wise men, who have not the infirmity, 
but the virtue of taciturnity, and speak not out 
of the abundance, but the well-weighed thoughts 
of their hearts. Such silence may be eloquence, 
and speak thy worth above the power of words. 
Browne. 

He that has knowledge and aims to do good 
with it, is careful when he does speak to speak 
to the purpose, and therefore says little that he 
may take time to deliberate upon it. He spares 
his words because they are better spared than 
ill spent. This is generally taken for such a 
sure indication of wisdom, that a fool may gain 
the reputation of being a wise man, if he have 
but wit enough to hold his tongue, to hear, and 
see, and say little. If a fool hold his peace, 
men of candor will think him wise, because 
nothing appears to the contrary, and because it 
will be thought that heis making observations 
on what others say, and gaining experience, and 
is consulting with himself what he shall say, 
that he may speak pertinently. See how easy 
it is to gain men’s good opinion and to impose 
upon them. But when a fool holds his peace, 
God knows his heart and the folly that is bound 
there ; thoughts are words to Him, and there- 


ness, it is filled with a thousand things foreign | fore He cannot be deceived in His judgment of 


and impertinent. H. 
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1 He that separateth himself seeketh is own | 14 The spirit of a man will sustain his infirmity 3 


desire, 
And rageth against all sound wisdom. 
2 A fool hath no delight in understanding, 
But only that his heart may reveal itself. 
3 When the wicked cometh, there cometh also 
contempt, 
And with ignominy cometh reproach. 
4 The words of a man’s mouth are as deep 
waters ; 
The wellspring of wisdom is as a flowing 
brook. 
5 To accept the person of the wicked is not 
good, 
Nor to turn aside the righteous in judgment. 
6 A fool’s lips enter into contention, 
And his mouth calleth for stripes. 
% A fool’s mouth is his destruction, 
And his lips are the snare of his soul. 
8 The words of a whisperer are as dainty mor- 
sels, 
And they go down into the innermost parts 
of the belly. 
9 He also that is slack in his work 
Is brother to him that is a destroyer. 
10 The name of the Lorp is a strong tower : 
The righteous runneth into it, and is safes 
11 The rich man’s wealth is his strong city, 
And asan high wall in his own imagination. 
12 Before destruction the heart of man is 
haughty, 
And before honour goeth humility. 
18 He that giveth answer before he heareth, 
It is folly and shame unto him. 


i, Tse man who is of unsocial and misan- 
thropic disposition and therefore separates him- 
self from intercourse with others, becomes selfish 
in his aims, and asa result quarrels with true 
wisdom rather than secures its favor and aid. 
Chambers.—Selfishness will thus become ex- 
clusive and supreme, and break through all 
bounds to gratify itself. 

4, The words, in the first clause, are those of 
a wise and prudent man. They are like deep 
waters, because they consist of thoughts not 
easily sounded to the bottom, and still less 

_ capable of exhaustion. (See 20:5; Eccl. 
7:24.) The second image is still more lively : 
A fountain of wisdom is a stream gushing forth 
—i.¢., it is like a stream which, gushing forth 
from the earth, is always full and refreshing. 
M. 8.——His words have a savor of good sense 


But a broken spirit who can bear? 
15 The heart of the prudent getteth knowl- 
edge ; 
And the ear of the wise seeketh knowl- 
edge. 
16 A man’s gift maketh room for him, 
And bringeth him before great men. 
17 He that pleadeth his cause first seemeth 
just ; 
But his neighbour cometh and searcheth him 
out. 
18 The lot causeth contentions to cease, 
And parteth between the mighty. 
19 A brother offended 7s harder to be won than 
a strong city : 
And such contentions are like the bars of a 
castle. 
20 A man’s belly shall be filled with the fruit 
of his mouth ; 
With the increase of his lips shall he be sat- 
isfied. 
21 Death and life are in the power of the 
tongue ; 
And they that love it shall eat the fruit there- 
of. 
22 Whoso findeth a wife findeth a good thing, 
And obtaineth favour of the Lorp. 
23 The poor useth intreaties : 
But the rich answereth roughly. 
24 He that maketh many friends doeth tt to his 
own destruction : ; 
But there is a friend that sticketh closer 
than a brother. 


which impress you as coming from a deep foun- 
tain of thought and wisdom. 

5. To “accept the person” is to regard the 
merely external circumstances, as opposed to 
regarding the essential right and equity of the 
case. It includes all forms of personal favorit- 
ism, whether on the ground of sympathy with 
the character, or of relationship, or the influ- 
ence of bribes. It is not good to respect the 
person of the wicked for the purpose and with 
the result of frustrating the righteous in judg- 
ment. Such regard to persons must always be | 
a flagrant sin before God, not only because He 
hates all injustice, but especially because this 
form of injustice frustrates the very provisions 
God has made for securing justice to those who 
are both innocent and powerless to assert and 
maintain it. H. ©, 
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6, 7. The verses go together, speaking of the 
results of the ‘‘fool’s’? temper. First, ‘‘ con- 
tention,’’ then ‘‘ blows,’’ then ‘‘ destruction.’’ 
ieee. 

8. The point of the proverb is the depraved 
pleasure which the uncharitable take in hearing 
whispered backbitings. They welcome such 
utterances, and swallow them eagerly, asif they 
were rare dainties. Here applies the saying, 
““ The receiver is as bad as the thief.’’ If there 
were no willing listeners there would be no 
eager whisperers of unkind things. A witty 
English divine once said that the tale-bearer 
should be suspended by a nail through his 
tongue, and the tale-hearer by nails through his 
ears. Chambers.—An acquaintance with so- 
ciety furnishes ample proof that the statement 
is true to life. Gogsip that besmirches the rep- 
utation of some prominent man is eagerly swal- 
lowed. When it is whispered into the ear by 
some newsmonger, it is supposed to be a pre- 
cious piece of information confided to the re- 
ceiver. In this particular, society is not very 
different from what it was in Solomon’s time. 
Zion’s Herald. 

When the backbiter cannot deny the metal to 
be good and the stamp to be true, he clippeth 
it and so rejecteth it from being current ; he 
misconstrues doubtful actions unfavorably, and 
throws over the very virtues of his neighbors 
the name of faults; he diminishes from the 
excellence of good actions by showing how much 
better they might have been done ; and attempts 
to destroy all confidence in long-established 
character, and all respect for it, by pitching on 
some single act of imprudence and expanding it 
into a magnitude which truth and justice for- 
bid. Such is the backbiter, whose crime is 
compounded of the ingredients of ill-humor, 
pride, selfishness, envy, malice, falsehood, cow- 
ardice, and folly. Backbiting must be 
peculiarly hateful to God. He is the God of 
truth, and therefore detesteth lying, of which de- 
traction ever hath a spice. He is the God of 
justice, and therefore doth especially abhor 
wronging the best persons and actions. He is 
the God of love, and therefore cannot but loath 
this capital violation of charity. He is jealous 
of His glory, and therefore cannot endure it to 
be abused by slurring his good gifts and graces. 
He cannot but hate the offence which approach- 
eth to that most heinous and unpardonable sin, 
that consisteth in defaming the excellent works 
performed by Divine power and goodness, 
ascribing them to bad causes. Anon. 

The malicious utterance of a slander is likely 
to defeat its purpose by its very exhibit of mal- 
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ice ; whereas a slander that is simply repeated 
by one person after another, with its steadily 
increasing scope and explicitness, as a matter 
of gossip, or as an item of popular information, 
often seems too natural to be wholly a fabrica- 
tion, and it gradually gains a credence that 
properly belongs to established truth. It is the 
“they say,’’ that slips so easily from the un- 
watched tongue, and that enters so freely the 
unguarded ear. And there is never a time, nor 
ever a social circle, when and where there is not 
some slander concerning innocent and unsus- 
picious persons, which is passed from one to an- 
other unthinkingly, on the basis, or the baseless- 
ness, of this indefinite origin. He who consents 
to hear such a charge against another without 
giving it a challenge, accords his tacit approval 
to a slander. He who consents to pass such a 
charge along as something which he has heard 
and has not challenged, becomes himself a slan- 
der-monger, if not indeed a wilful slanderer. 
He, on the other hand, who challenges any 
such slander, and who rebukes its utterer, is so 
far an upright man and a public benefactor. 
Sese'ls 

9. As bearing upon the accumulation of 
wealth and the comforts of life, there is little 
to choose between the slack hand and the waste- 
fulone. They are near enough alike to be broth- 
ers. The difference between not getting and 
wasting is of small account. The Hebrew 
phrase for ‘‘great waster’? is expressive ; 
““master of wasting,’’ as if he had the art to 
perfection. H. C.—Is a destroyer. 
Idleness hinders the progress of the individual 
and the community. The idler is a robber of 
both God and man. Man was made to work, 
irrespective of the fortune he may possess. The 
young man of wealth, or the young woman of 
fashion and fortune, who has nothing to do but 
to find some new way of doing nothing is lower 
down in the scale of being than the vagabond 
who may have sunk to his position for lack of 
work. There are thousands of such creatures 
of affectation and ennui, living men and women 
literally buried in tombs of physical, intel- 
lectual, and spiritualidleness. They never take 
a thought of the end for which they were 
created. They scout the idea that the Creator 
intended them to be of use and service to hu- 
manity. They think a selfish, useless, barren 
life will answer the expectations of that God 
who designed everything to: some useful end, 
and they libel the name of their Creator by im- 
pressing their enfeebled rational faculties into 
the service of killing time. There are many 
who regard their wealth, talent, and position 
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as a Divine trust; who look upon life as a 
stewardship for which they must give account ; 
whose hands and heart areinevery good work ; 
and who work as hard in their sphere as any 
street laborer in his. But these are not of that 
class. G. ZL. Spining. 

10. All the names of God being significant of 
His attributes, expressing some of the various 
qualities of His being and character, the phrase, 
‘the name of the Lord,”’ differs not materially 
from the word Lord only. In this proverb the 
meaning is simply that the Lord Himself is a 
strong tower. The figure is military. Towers, 
built high, were a very effective protection 
against the missile weapons of ancient warfare. 
The Hebrew word for ‘‘ is safe’’ means is up on 
high, and therefore out of the reach of darts, 
javelins, or the sling-stones of war. H. C.— 
What name is this? ‘‘The Lord, the Lord 
God, merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and 
abundant in goodness and truth ; keeping mercy 
for thousands, forgiving iniquity, transgression 
and sin, and that will by no means spare the 
guilty.’’ This name is our strong tower ; this 
God is ourstronghold. We may take refuge in 
every nameand attribute as in a separate cham- 
ber of our fortress. Let aman comprehend the 
import of the declaration that God is good ; let 
him think who and how great God is ; what and 
how copious His all-sufficiency ; how boundless 
His ability to bless ; how exquisite the pleasures 
at His right hand forevermore ; and then let him 
stand and wonder at the greatness of affection 
affirmed of such a Being, who sits at the fount 
of all conceivable good, creates all susceptibili- 
ties of enjoyment, and floods them with holy 
fulness. Let him muse on this till he has be- 
gun to conceive what God is, what God’s love 
is, and how it must gush from this spring-head, 
and stream into swelling rivers of deep and 
spreading beneficence, of vast and awful bliss, 
from its sources in the heart of infinite favor. 
Let a man thus understand and thus believe that 
God loves him—and he is a happy man ; he now 
knows that God is ‘‘ astrong tower.”’ J. W. A. 

1%. The rich, instead of looking to Jehovah 
for protection, trust in their riches—which are 
a high wall, in their own imagination, but not 
so in reality. In 10: 15, the like words are em- 
ployed, but in a different relation. M. §.—— 
What the name of the Lord is to the righteous, 
that wealth is to the rich. He flees to it for ref- 
uge as toa strong city ; but it is so ‘“‘in his 
own conceit’? only. The word so rendered 
signifies primarily an ‘‘image,’’ and so “ imag- 
ination.’’ E, H. P. 
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(v. 10) and the ‘‘ strong city”’ (v. 11); the man 
lifted up above danger on the battlements of 
the one, and the man fancying himself to be 
high above it (and only fancying himself) in the 
imaginary safety of the other. Consider first 
the two fortresses. One need only name them 
side by side to feel the full force of the intended 
contrast. On the one hand the name of the 
Lord, with all its depths and glories, with its 
blaze of lustrous purity and infinitudes of inex- 
haustible power ; and on the other ‘‘ the rich 
man’s wealth.’’ The name of the Lord, of 
course, is the biblical expression for the whole 
character of God, as He has made it known to 
us, or, in other words, for God Himself, as He 
has been pleased to reveal Himself to mankind. 
His name proclaims Him to be self-existent, 
and, as self-existent, eternal; and as eternal, 
changeless ; and as self-existent, eternal, change- 
less, infinite in all the qualities by which He 
makes Himself known. But far beyond the 
sweep of that great name, Jehovah, is the 
knowledge of God’s deepest heart and character, 
which we learn in Him who said, ‘‘ I have de- 
clared Thy name unto My brethren, and will de- 
clare it.’’ The name that is the strong tower is 
the name ‘‘ My Father !’’ A Father of infinite 
tenderness, and wisdom, and power. Look at 
the other fortress : ‘‘ The rich man’s wealth.” 
Of course we have not to deal here only with 
wealth in the shape of money, but all external 
and material goods; the whole mass of the 
things seen and temporal are gathered together 
here in this phrase. Men use their imaginations 
in very strange fashion, and make, or fancy they 
make, for themselves out of the things of the 
present life a defence and a strength. Of all 
delusions that can beset you in your course, 
none will work more disastrously than the 
notion that the swmmum bonum, the shield and 
the stay of a man is the abundance of the things 
that he possesses. Consider next how to get 
into the true refuge. How does a man make 
this world hisdefence ? By trusting to it. He 
that says to the fine gold, ‘‘ Thou art my confi- 
dence,’’ has made it his fortress; and that is 
how you will make God your ‘‘ strong tower’’— 
by trusting to Him. <A. M. 

12, Pride is the presage of ruin, and ruin will 
at last be the punishment of pride’; for before 
destruction men are commonly so infatuated by 
the just judgment of God, that they are more 
haughty than ever ; that their ruin may be the 
sorer and the more surprising. Humility is the 
presage of honor, and prepares men for it, and 
honor shall at length be the reward of humility, 


10, 11, We have here the ‘strong tower” | as He had said befare (15 ; 88), That has need 
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to be often said, which men are so loath to be- 
lieve. H.——Without humility where is the 


love of man, that love which consists in the | 
cultivation of charitable affections, in the exer- | 


cise of charitable services from one toward 
another? Without humility where is poverty 
of spirit and contrition of soul ? where are meek- 
ness and mercy? where is purity of heart? 
where are peace and righteousness? where is 
repentance for sin, and faith exclusive of every 
meritorious claim, faith in the blood of the Re- 

_deemer? A proud Christian is a contradiction 
in terms ; humility is the very essence of the 
Gospel! Bishop Mant. 

13. Those that take a pride in being quick, 
commonly fall under the just reproach of being 
impertinent. It is folly for a man to go about 
to speak to a thing which he does not under- 
stand, or to pass sentence upon a matter which 
he is not truly and fully informed of, and has 
not patience to make a strict inquiry into ; and 
if it be folly, it is and will be shame. H. 

14, Infirmity relates to pains of body ; a de- 
jected spirit to a mind sad and cast down. The 
first can be endured by firmness and resolution ; 


but the last—who can endure it, when resolution | 


for endurance is gone? M. S.— Let this shell 
of nature, the body, be under never so much 
pain and agony, yet a well-settled and resolved 


mind will be able to buoy it up and keep it from | 


sinking ; the spirit will bear, and by bearing 
will at length master these infirmities. But 
when the spirit itself is wounded and struck 
through, the grief presently becomes victorious 
and intolerable. South. 

The spirit of a man may sustain the common 
infirmities of nature, and the incidental evils of 
life; but a wounded spirit—a spirit pierced 
with a sense of unrepented guilt—who can 
bear? Guilt will have its day of account ; and 
when this day comes, be it sooner or be it later, 
whither shall the sinner fly ? With what argu- 
ments shall he sustain the anguish of his 


wounded soul? §S. Carr. Dreadful appre- | 
hensions of God’s anger, whether well or ill | 


founded, are among the most intolerable of all 
our states of mind. The citadel itself is 


assaulted. The supporting power itself cries | 


for support. J. W.A 


The mind fortified by principles of moral | 





counsel and constancy, can endure the assault. 


of external evils ; “‘ but a wounded spirit who 
can bear?’ This is most insupportable, when 
the sting and remorse of the mind is from the 
sense of guilt. The guilty conscience turns 
“the sun into darkness, and the moon into 
blood ;’’ the precious promises of the Gospel 
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that assure favor and pardon to returning and 
relenting sinners are turned into arguments of 
despair by reflecting upon the abuse and provo- 
cation of mercy, so that the advocate in God’s 
bosom becomes the accuser. Whatever the 
soul-wounded sinner sees or hears afflicts him 2 
whatever he thinks torments him. All the di- 
version in the world, business, pleasures, 
merry conversation, comedies, are ineffectual to 
give freedom from those stings and furies in the 
breast. Bates. 

Look which way it will for relief,the wounded 
spirit can discover nothing but aggravations of 
its wretchedness. If it looks within, it finds 
nothing but darkness and tempest and despair. 


| If it looks around on its temporal possessions, 


it sees nothing but gifts of God which it has 
abused, and for its abuse of which it must give 
a terrible account. If it looks back, it sees a 
life spent in neglect of God, and ten thousand 
sins following it as accusers to the judgment- 
seat. If it looks forward, it sees that judgment- 
seat to which it must come, and where it expects 
nothing but a sentence of final condemnation. 
If it looks up, it sees that God who is wounding 
it, and whose anger seems to search it like fire ; 
and if it looks downward, it sees the gulf which 
awaits its fall. Not even to death can it look 
forward as the termination of its miseries, for 
it fears that its miseries will then receive a ter- 
rible increase. True, there is one object to 
which it might look for relief and find it. It 
might look to the Saviour, the great Physician, 
and obtain not only a cure for its wounds, but 
everlasting life. Payson. 

In the commission of evil fear no man so 
much as thyself; another is but one witness 
against thee ; thou arta thousand ; another thou 
mayest avoid ; thyself thou canst not. Wick- 
edness is its own punishment. Quarles. 

How deeply ‘seated the conscience is in the 
human soul is seen in the effect which sudden 
calamities produce on guilty men, even when 
unaided by any determinate notion or fears of 
punishment after death. The wretched crim- 
inal, as one rudely awakened from a long sleep, 
bewildered with the new light, and half recol- 
lecting, half striving to recollect, a fearful some- 
thing, he knows not what, but which he will 
recognize as soon as he hears the name, already 
interprets the calamities into judgments, execu- 
tions of a sentence passed by an znvisible Judge ; 


_as if the vast pyre of the Last Judgment were 
‘already kindled in an unknown distance, and 


some flashes of it, darting forth at intervals be- 
yond the rest, were flying and lighting upon 
the face of his soul. Coleridge. The guilty 
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soul cannot keep its own secret. It is false to 
itself ; or rather it feels an irresistible impulse 
of conscience to be true to itself. It labors un- 
der its guilty possession, and knows not what to 
do with it. The human heart was not made for 
the residence of such an inhabitant. It finds 
itself preyed on by a torment which it dares not 
acknowledge to God or man. <A vulture is de- 
vouring it, and it can ask no sympathy or assist- 
ance either from heaven or earth. The secret 
which the murderer possesses soon comes to 
possess him ; and like the evil spirits of which 
we read, it overcomes him and leads him 
whithersoever it will. He feels it beating at his 
heart, rising to his throat, and demanding dis- 
closure. He thinks the whole world sees it in 
his face, reads it in his eyes, and almost hears 
its workings in the very silence of his thoughts. 
It has become his master. It betrays his discre- 
tion, it breaks down his courage, it conquers his 
prudence. When suspicions from without be- 
gin to embarrass him, and the net of circum- 
stances to entangle him, the fatal secret strug- 
gles with still greater violence to burst forth. 
It must be confessed, it will be confessed ; there 
is no refuge from confession but suicide, and 
suicide is confession. D. Webster. 

We have little reason for troubling ourselves 
in questions that relate to a place of future mis- 
ery. Enough to know that the mind is its own 
place, and will make a place of woe to itself, 
whithersoever it goes, in a life of sin and sepa- 
ration from God. If the sceptic bolts upon us 
with the question, Where is hell ? or the ques- 
tion, whether we suppose that a God of infinite 
goodness has occupied Himself in excavating 
and fashioning a local state for the torment of 
bad men ? it is enough to answer that a bad mind 
carries a hell with it, excavates its own place of 
torment, makes it deep and hot as with fire, and 
will assuredly be in that place, whatever else 
may be true. A good mind sits in heavenly 
places, because it is good. Go where it will it 
is with God, and God is templed eternally in it ; 
God is His own everlasting beatitude and peace. 
Exactly what is true of place beyond this, or of 
place as related to the condition of happy spirits, 
we do not know, but shall know hereafter. 
Enough that the bad mind will at least be its 
own bad state and element, It has the fire and 
brimstone in itself, and the suffocating smoke, 
and the darkness, and the thirst, and the worm 
that never dies—testifying always, ‘‘I myself 
am hell.’’ It would turn the golden pavement 
into burning marl, and the hymns and halle- 
lujahs of the blessed into shrieks of discord. 
H. B. 
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Men tell us that God is too merciful—too kind 
to punish. We try to believe them, knowing 
that God is a thousand-fold milder, more merci- 
ful than thought of ours can conceive ; but we 
have only to look within and around us upon 
the sufferings that sin inflicts, and the vision of 
a Divinity that does not, will not punish, van- 
ishes like a dream of the night. Where then 
can our conscience-troubled spirits find repose, 
where but in Him who hath taken our sin upon 
Him, in whom there is redemption for us 
through His blood, even the forgiveness of all 
our sins? If we may go to Christ for anything, 
it is for this forgiveness. Hanna.—Pardon 
is the only fit remedy for a troubled conscience ; 
what can give ease to a wounded spirit but 
pardoning mercy? Offer Him the honors and 
pleasures of the world, ’tis as if you bring 
flowers and music to one that is condemned. 
Nothing but a pardon sealed with the blood of 
the Redeemer can ease a wounded spirit. Wat- 
son.——Peace of conscience is nothing but the 
echo of pardoning mercy, which, sounding in 
the conscience, brings the soul into a sweet rest 
with the pleasant music it makes. Gurnall. 

15. With the wise and prudent there is no 
loss of time. ‘‘ Heart’’ and ‘‘ ear’’—the mind 
working within, or gathering from without 
materials for its thought—are, through this 
channel or that, ever gaining knowledge. 
EK. H. P.—tThose that are prudent will seek 
knowledge, and apply their ear and heart to the 
pursuit of it ; their ear to attend to the means 
of knowledge, and their heart to mix faith with 
what they hear and make a good improvement 
of it. H. 

17. You hear the first man state his case ; he 
seems to have right on his side ; but when his 
neighbor comesin to reply, and to give his side 
of the case, he searches out his opponent, can- 
vasses the facts, and often puts anew face upon 
the whole matter. The moral is, therefore, hear 
the other side before you judge. H. C.— 
However some may affect to dislike controversy, 
it can never be of ultimate disadvantage to the 
interests of truth or the happiness of mankind. 
Where it is indulged to its full extent, a multi- 
tude of ridiculous opinions will no doubt be 
obtruded upon the public ; but any ill influence 
they may produce cannot continue long. as they 
are sure to be opposed with at least equal ability 
and that superior advantage which is ever at- 
tendant on truth. The colors with which wit 
or eloquence may have adorned a false system 
will gradually die away, sophistry be detected, 
and everything estimated at length according to 
its value. R&R. Hall. 
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There is a wide difference between religious 
controversy and religious discussion. Contro- 
versy is contradiction. Discussion is examina- 
tion. The one is intellectual pugilism. The 
other is co-operative study. The purpose of 
the one is victory—of the other, truth. The 
two are immediately distinguishable from each 
other by the spirit they each manifest. Contro- 
versy is angered by opposing truth, and seeks 
.to minify or pervert it. Discussion gladly rec- 
ognizes an opposing truth, and reconstructs for 
its reception. Discussion is modest and never 
self-seeking. Controversy is loud and some. 
times unscrupulous. Interior.— Controversy 
may for the present be needful ; but there never 
was and never will be need for its rancor. We 
may have allits victories without its virulence ; 
and its truths without its personal tragedies ; 
and that will be the most wholesome state of the 
Church when discussions wax kindly, and con- 
troversies are conducted in the spirit, not of 
party feuds, but of friendly investigations. 
Iron sharpens iron; and the day may come 
when, like honest experimenters in physics, 
earnest inquirers in theology will employ their 
respective acumen, not in perplexing one an- 
other, but in pursuing joint researches; and 
will find their full reward, not in a bewildered 
public, but in a text clearly interpreted and a 
doctrine finally demonstrated, in a long debate 
concluded, and a weary question forever set at 
rest. Hamilton. 

If, in Christian or social intercourse, we wish 
to deliver any man from what we think error, 
we must do so by putting him in the way of 
convincing himself. To beat him down by un- 
reasoning opposition, or even by an irresistible 
argument, may please us, but is not likely to 
gain him. There is a great chasm between 
achieving a victory and making a conquest, and 
the completeness of the first often prevents the 
last. To respect a man’s freedom, never to 
press him so hard as to humiliate him, to give 
him the clew that may help him to guide himself 
to the right, is according to the Divine model, 
and would aid us in serving at the same time 
both our fellowmen and the truth. Ker. 

In my youth I did not sufficiently discern how 
much, in most of our controversies, is verbal 
and upon mutual mistakes. And I knew not 
how impatient divines were of being contradict- 
ed, nor how it would stir up all their powers to 
defend what they have once said, and to rise up 
against the truth which is thus set upon them 
as the mortal enemy of their honor; and I 
knew not how hardly men’s minds are changed 
from their former apprehensions, be the evi- 
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dence never so plain. In my youth I was 
quickly past my fundamentals, and was run- 
ning up into a multitude of controversies, and 
greatly delighted with metaphysical and 
scholastic writings (though I must need: say 
my preaching was still on the necessary points), 
but the older I grew the smaller stress I laid 
upon these controversies and curiosities, though 
still my intellect abhorreth confusion. Baxter. 

Our religion is a religion that dares to be under- 
stood, that offers itself to the search of the in- 
quisitive, to the inspection of the severest and 
the most awakened reason ; for, being secure 
of her substantial truth and purity, she knows 
that for her to be seen and looked into is to be 
embraced and admired, as there needs no 
greater argument for men to love the light than 
to see it. South. 

19. A readiness to detect a mote in a broth- 
er’s or sister’s eye—a habit of cherishing hard 
thoughts against them—the outrage of speak- 
ing against thine own mother’s child—an in- 
flammable disposition, which gets angry with 
them, either without a cause or with a very 
small one—all these are indications of a want 
of real family love. Fault-finding and quarrel- 
ling, vanity and conceited comparisons, ill- 
natured remarks, should all be carefully 
avoided ; for they give offence, and the offence 
rankles in the memory forever. Very difficult 
are they to be eradicated and supplanted by 
right affections. A brother offended is harder 
to be won than astrong city. .4non.—Under 
the best of circumstances there will be frequent 
trials of temper among brothers and sisters. 
Our varying dispositions, our self-will, our 
disappointments, tend to express themselves in 
differences and wrangling and in warm and un- 
courteous words. Temptations of this kind 
will occur where there is no selfishness in the 
general sense of that term, and no real jealousy. 
But if family life is to be sunny and sweet, we 
must carefully guard ourselves here. Our duty 
is to try and understand each other’s disposi- 
tions, to put the most generous interpretation 
on each other’s words and actions, even when 
we dislike them. We must carefully cultivate 
that love which, unless it ‘‘ suffereth long,’’ is 
not love at all, much less that love which should 
prevail in families, W. Braden. 

2@. Words spoken will bring their proper 
retribution. There is an ¢ncome from them—a 
result of good or ill according to what they are. 
As the fruit and income from hand labor goes to 
supply the demands of the digestive organs and 
of the animal frame, so the lips also have their 
income—7.é., a just retribution. H. C. We 
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ought to take as great care about the words we 
speak as we do about the fruit of our trees, or 
the increase of the earth which we are to eat ; 
for, according as they are wholesome or un- 
wholesome, so will the pleasure or the pain 
be wherewith we shall be filled. Bishop Pat- 
rick, 

2. The tongue can bless or curse. It can 
whisper slander or utter praise. It can speak 
in tones of kindness, or send forth the ravings 
of bitter and vindictive passion. It can vent 
the oath, or pour out the homage of devout and 
humble prayer. It can set before us the sublim- 
est truths of heaven, or utter the blasphemies of 
the world of woe. It can carry to other hearts 
the sympathy of our own, or mix in their cup 
of anguish new dregs of bitterness. It can 
speak in the sufferer’s ear in tones that seem 
like heavenly music, or give back sounds echoed 
as it were from the desperation of fiends. Who 
does not’ know, who has not felt, the power of 
the tongue—in the social circle, in the public 
assembly, in the scenes of business, pleasure, or 
devotion? E. H. G. 

It is startling to think what Christian conver- 
sation might be, of what it ought to be, and 
then of what it is. Why should such a power 
for good be wasted, or far worse than wasted ? 
Why should our Christian development be 
retarded by the misuse of the marvellous gift of 
speech? It were far better that one were born 
dumb than that, having a tongue, one should 
use it to scatter evil and sorrow, or to sow the 
seeds of bitterness and pain. Our Lord said we 
must give account of every idle word ; and if 
for the idle words, how much more for the 
words that stain and injure, or fall asa destruc- 
tive blight into other hearts and lives! When 
we give ourselves to Christ, we ought to give 
Him our tongues. J. R. M. 

22. Of course a good wife is meant. This is 
a blessing which God gives. (See 19:14; 
31:10.) M. S.—It seems safe to conclude 
that he meant to indorse marriage as a Divine 
institution and a source of blessings to the hus- 
band whose concern it is to find a wife. Let 
him always regard a wife found as a favor ob- 
tained from the Lord. Some degree of mutual 
adaptation to each other in age and character 
are essential to the very purposes of married life, 
and may therefore be considered as necessarily 
implied in the idea of a wife. H. C.——He 
that finds a helpmeet for him—that is, a wife in 
the original acceptation of the word, that sought 
such a one with care and prayer, and has found 
what he sought, he has found a good thing, he 
has found that which will not only contribute 
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more than anything to his comfort in this life, 
but will forward him in the way to heaven. 
23. Such is the usual fact ; specially is the 
first part of the verse usually true, because the 
necessities of the poor force them to beg. The 
second also is by far too often true. M.S. 

24. The true meaning is, A man of mary 
companions ts so to his own destruction, but thcre 
isa friend (the true, loving friend) that sticks 
closer than a brother. The teacher warns us 
against mistaking the counterfeit for the true 
treasure. It is not the multitude of so-called 
friends that helps us. They may only embar- 
rass and perplex. What we prize is the one 
whose love is stronger and purer even than all 
tiesof kindred. E. H. P.——It is somewhat as 
if we should say in our tongue, A man of [too 
many] companions will be companionized ; or 
rather (for the sense) victémized. Comparing the 
first clause with the second, the original uses a 
very different word for ‘‘friend.’’ The first 
(‘‘he that hath friends’) may be a hale fellow, 
a free associate to live upon you, to eat up at 
once your time, your morals, and your estate ; 
but the second (‘‘ there is a friend ’’) is the lov- 
ing friend who is bound to you by ties of pure 
and strong affection. The sentiment seems to 
be that too many loose associates will work your 
ruin ; but one truly affectionate friend is worth 
more than a brother. H. C. 

“‘There is a friend that sticketh closer than a 
brother,’’ is a general proverbial assertion that 
the tie of friendship may be and sometimes is 
stronger than that of nature ; that the attach- 
ment which binds two souls of kindred senti- 
ments, tempers, and sympathies, may be and 
sometimes is closer, firmer, more endearing and 
enduring, than that which subsists by virtue of 
a mere natural relationship. B. 

There is an inevitable space between us and 
our best friends in this world. We all need to 
have a friend who cau keep nearer us and un- 
derstand us better, stand by us more faithfully 
and help us more éffectually, than any human 
being. And Christ is such a friend. Think of 
His power—His power to help and protect, in 
work, in danger, in temptation. Think of His 
sympathy—He can feel for us, He can under- 
stand us, and all we are feeling and going 
through. His might to help usisas of one raised 
like the stars above us; His understanding of 
us is nearer than that of one who sits by the 
same fireside. This best Friend will never dis- 
appoint us, as those we thought our good 
friends here sometimes do. This best Friend is 
always near. This Friend is never estranged. 
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He will never die. There is no shadow of com- 
ing parting to hang, unspoken of, but often- 
times silently remembered, over our com- 
munion with Him. A. K. H. Boyd. 

What Christ was, He is. The centuries of 
time, which have been as an imperceptible in- 
stant to Him, have produced no change in His 
friendship, have not abated in the least His 
faithful affection, His exhaustless sympathies. 
His absence in body has not impaired or affected 
His power and willingness to befriend the trust- 
ing soul—to minister guidance, strength, com- 
fort, and sanctification, in all its circumstances 
of darkness, temptation, grief, or sin. It is 
Jesus, the Friend of sinners, that still extends 
to us the offices of friendship. It is He that 
guides, girds, soothes, cheers, and charms our 
blinded, tempted, wounded, wearied spirits in 
the narrow pathway to heaven. And it is He 
that still mercifully confronts us while travers- 
ing the broad way to destruction, that still 
waits, knocking at the door of our hearts, that 
beseeches us to come unto Him that we may 
have life, that pleads as from the cross for our 
forgiveness when in our continued wayward- 
ness and guilt we know not what wedo. Yes! 
in all these modes of His kindly interposition 
with us, whether we are pursuing the path to 
eternal life or death, Jesus is now proving Him- 
self to be ‘‘a Friend that sticketh closer than a 
brother.’’ B. 

About all our other friendships there are some 
easily reached and sorely felt limitations. There 
is a lack of knowledge in them, and we suffer 
from our friend’s ignorance. There isa lack of 
sensibility ; and what the tongue of one speaks 
with no thought of injury stings or crushes the 
spirit of another. There is a lack of patience ; 
and affection itself, because it is human, neither 
beareth all things nor rises to the magnanimity 
of thinking no evil. Thereisa lack of strength 
or of skill ; and the friend who has all the will- 
ingness and the desire to help us fails just at the 
point where help is most needed, or, with honest 
goodwill, blunders into the plan that brings 
damage and distress. There is a limit to 
physical capacity, to health, to endurance, to 
life ; and so, in the midst of the most gracious 
and blessed ministrations to sympathy, the 
ready foot falters, the eager hand droops, the 
loving eye is closed, and the faithful watcher 
falls asleep. Turn to the One Friend. His 
friendship never fails or disappoints for lack 
of knowledge. It never fails or disappoints for 
want of patience ; for among all the millions of 
inconstant and unthankful souls that He has per- 
mitted to call themselves His friends, there is not 
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one but has wounded Him in some committed 
wrong or omitted remembrance ; and yet what 
one has He shaken off or given up, from the 
Peter that denied Him at the judgment hall to 
the innumerable Peters that denied Him last 
week in the face of fashion or mammon? It 
never fails or disappoints for want of skill, or 
strength, or endurance. How could it, seeing 
that it carries in its hand the very wisdom and 
power of God, puts all enemies under its feet, 
and having loved its own loves them unto the 
end? This is the Friend that sticketh closer 
than a brother. He loves us before we love 
Him. He is the Friend whose affection waits 
for no preference, or overture, or conciliatory 
obedience, that it may begin its wonders of 
grace ; for it is while we are yet sinners that 
He dies for us. He loves us for no beauty, be- 
cause to those eyes that had been used to look, 
before He left His glory to come seeking us, on 
the beauty of heaven, there could be no loveli- 
ness in us to see. Beginning thus, His love 
only grows with its own sacrifices. F. D. H. 
The peculiarity of Christianity is the strong 
personal tie of real love and intimacy which 
will bind men to the end of time to this Man 
that died nineteen hundred years ago. We 
look back into the wastes of antiquity ; the 
mighty names rise there that we reverence ; 
there are great teachers from whom we have 
learned and to whom, after a fashion, we are 
grateful. But what a gulf there is between us 
and the best and the noblest of them! But here 
is a dead Man, who to-day is the object of pas- 
sionate attachment and a love deeper than life 
to millions of people, and will be to the end of 
time. There is nothing in the whole history of 
the world the least like that strange bond which 
ties you and me to Jesus Christ, and the para- 
dox of the apostle remains a unique fact in the 
experience of humanity. “Jesus Christ, 
whom, having not seen, ye love.’’ We stretch 
out our hands across the waste, silent centuries, 
and there we touch the warm, throbbing heart 
of our Friend, who lives forever and forever is 
near us. We here, nearly two millenniums 
after the words fell on the nightly air on the 
road to Gethsemane, have them coming direct 
to our hearts. A perpetual bond unites men 
with Christ to-day ; and for us, as truly as in 
that long-past Paschal night, isit true, ‘‘ Ye are 
My friends.’’ There are no limitations in that 
friendship, no misconstructions in that heart, 
no alienation possible, no change to be feared. 
There is absolute rest for us there. Why should 
I be solitary if Jesus Christ is my Friend? 
Why should I fear if He walks by my side? 
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Why should anything be burdensome if He lays | ay, and conquered—if we have Him, as we all 
it upon me and helps me to bear it? What is | may have Him, for the Friend and the home of 


there in life that cannot be faced and borne— 


our hearts. A. M. ‘ 
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1 Berter is the poor that walketh in his in- 
tegrity 
Than he that is perverse in his lips and is a 
fool. 
2 Also, that the soul be without knowledge is 
not good ; 
And he that hasteth with his feet sinneth. 
8 The foolishness of man subverteth his way ; 
And his heart fretteth against the Lorp. 
4 Wealth addeth many friends : 
But the poor is separated from his friend. 
5 A false witness shall not be unpunished ; 
And he that uttereth lies shall not escape. 
6 Many will intreat the favour of the liberal 


man : 
And every man is a friend to him that giveth 
gifts. 
7 All the brethren of the poor do hate him : 
How much more do his friends go far from 
him ! 
He pursueth them with words, but they are 
gone. 


8 He that getteth wisdom loveth his own soul : 
He that keepeth understanding shall find 
good. 
9 A false witness shall not be unpunished ; 
And he that uttereth lies shall perish. 
10 Delicate living is not seemly for a fool ; 
Much less for a servant to have rule over 
princes. 
11 The discretion of a man maketh him slow to 
anger ; 
And it is his glory to pass over a transgres- 
sion, 
12 The king’s wrath is as the roaring of a lion ; 
But his favour is as dew upon the grass. 
13 A foolish son is the calamity of his father : 
‘And the contentions of a wife are a continual 
dropping. 
14 House and riches are an inheritance from 
fathers : 
But a prudent wife is from the Lorp. 


2. KNOWLEDGE, in the first clause, opposed 


to hasting with the feet in the second, implies | soul be void of such knowledge. 


the practical use of knowledge, 7.¢., discretion, 


15 Slothfulness casteth into a deep sleep ; 
And the idle soul shall suffer hunger. 
16 He that keepeth the commandment keepeth 
his soul : 
But he that is careless of his ways shall die. 
1% He that hath pity upon the poor lendeth 
unto the Lorp, 
And his good deed will he pay him again. 
18 Chasten thy son, seeing there is hope ; 
And set not thy heart on his destruction. 
19 Aman of great wrath shall bear the penalty : 
For if thou deliver Aim, thou must do it yet 
again. 
20 Hear counsel, and receive instruction, 
That thou mayest be wise in thy latter end. 
21 There are many devices in a man’s heart ; 
But the counsel of the Lorp, that shall 
stand. 
22 The desire of a man is the measure of his 
kindness : 
And a poor man is better than a liar. 
23 The fear of the Lorp tendeth to life : 
And he that hath it shall abide satisfied ; 
He shall not be visited with evil. 
24 The sluggard burieth his hand in the dish, 
And will not so much as bring it to his 
mouth again. 
25 Smite a scorner, and the simple will learn 
prudence : 
And reprove one that hath understanding, 
and he will understand knowledge. 
26 He that despoileth his father, and chaseth 
away his mother, 
Is a son that causeth shame and bringeth 
reproach. 
27 Cease, my son, to hear instruction 
Only to err from the words of knowledge. 
28 A worthless witness mocketh at judgment : 
And the mouth of the wicked swalloweth 
iniquity. 
29 Judgments are prepared for scorners, 
And stripes for the back of fools. 


forethought, wisdom. It is not good. that the 
The word 
for “‘ sinneth’’ means etymologically to miss the 
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mark ; to make a misstep and’ get a fall—the 
natural consequence of too much haste with 
the feet. H.C. 

The understanding is the pilot and guide of 
the whole man ; that faculty which sits at the 
stern of the soul, but as the most expert guide 
may mistake in the dark, so may the under- 
standing when it wants the light of knowledge. 
“Without knowledge the mind cannot be 
good,” nor the life good, nor the external con- 
dition safe. ‘‘ My people are destroyed for the 
lack of knowledge’’ (Hos. 4: 6). Westminster 
Divines.— Knowledge expands the mind, ex- 
alts the faculties, refines the taste of pleasure, 
and opens numerous sources of intellectual en- 
joyment. By means of it we become less de- 
pendent for satisfaction upon the sensitive ap- 
petites, the pleasures of sense are more easily 
despised, and we are made to feel the superior- 
ity of the spiritual to the material part of our 
nature. &. Hail. 

%. The ruin which the man brings on him- 
_ self by his own folly he will angrily charge 
upon his Maker. This occurs even now too 
often for us to call in question the truthfulness 
of the proverb. M. S.—The sinner destroys 
himself by his own wilful and obstinate folly, 
and then he accuses God, as if He were the 
cause of his misery ; although God hath done 
éverything to save him which could have been 
done by the righteous Lawgiver and Governor 
of the world. R. W. 

S$. They that take pains to get wisdom, to get 
knowledge and grace and acquaintance with 
God, show that they love their own souls. And 
to those that take care to keep it when they have 
got it, it is health, wealth, and honor to the 
soul, and therefore he that keeps understanding, 
as he shows that he loves his own soul, so he 
shall certainly find good, all good. H. 

1. The thoroughly wise man will be long- 
suffering, slow to anger, keeping his passions 
under vigorous self-control. It is his glory to 
overlook and forgive offences. H.C.—Men 
think it is a disgrace ; as if clemency did argue 
a man void of courage or spirit. But in the 
judgment of the Word, clemency is your honor, 
and there is more generosity in pardon than in 
revenge. ‘‘ As the elect of God put on mer- 
cies ;’’? that is a good garment for a Christian. 
eM 

Revenge is a kind of wild justice. In taking 
revenge a man is but even with his enemy ; 
but in passing it over he is superior ; for it is a 
prince’s part to pardon, and Solomon saith, 
“Tt is the glory of a man to pass by an of- 
fence.”? Bacon.——Although it may be hard 
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to bear down the selfish and resentful feelings 
of our nature, the true dignity that is attained 
by doing so should stimulate every generous 
mind not to be overcome of evil, but to over- 
come evil with good. Bishop Butler.——Gen- 
erous and magnanimous minds are readiest to 
forgive, and it is a weakness and impotency of 
mind to be unable to forgive. Bacon. 

He that cannot forgive others breaks the 
bridge over which he must pass himself; for 
every man has need to be forgiven. Lord Her- 
bert. ——This is the noblest victory, and to ex- 
cite us to aspire after it we have the highest 
example. God is our pattern in love and com- 
passions ; we are well warranted to endeavor 
to be like Him in this. Leighton.—tThis is 
the true valor of a Christian when he can over- 
rule his own nature drawing him to revenge, 
return benefits for injuries, and overcome evil 
with goodness according to the example of our 
heavenly Father. Then he shows his fortitude 
and triumphs over his spiritual enemies, when 
he vanquishes without striking, and though 
unarmed of all offensive weapons doth courage- 
ously march into the field, having nothing in 
his hand but the shield of patience, and by 
bearing the blows gets the greater victory. 
Downame. 

Write thy wrongs in ashes. Draw the cur- 
tain of night upon injuries, shut them up ina 
tower of oblivion, and let them be as though 
they had not been. To forgive our enemies, 
yet hope that God will punish them, is not to 
forgive enough. To forgive them ourselves, 
and not to pray God to forgive them, is a par- 
tial act of charity. Forgive thine enemies to- 
tally and without any reserve that God will 
avenge thee. YZ. Browne.——It is no forgive- 
ness when you say, ‘‘I forgive, but I can never 
forget.’’ Itis the unforgiving spirit that says 
that. It may be true that you never can for- 
get ; but if you are really, heartily, wholly for- 
giving, you will not remember that you are 
never going to forget. Still less will you wish 
to say that you are never going to forget. 
Least of all will you feel like saying so in the 
spirit which such a form of words almost neces- 
sarily implies. -Anon.—We may make the 
best of one another. We may forgive, even as 
we hope to be forgiven. We may put our- 
selves in the place of others and ask what we 
should wish to be done to us, and thought of 
us, were we in their place. By fixing our at- 
tention on their good qualities, we shall rise to 
their level as surely as, by fixing our attention 
on their bad qualities, we shall sink below their 
level. By loving whatever is lovable in those 
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around us love will flow back, from them to us, 
and life will become a pleasure instead of a 
pain, and earth will become like heaven. 
We DER oe 

14, A discreet and virtuous wife is a choice 
gift of God’s providence to a man ; a wife that 
is prudent, in opposition to one that is conten- 
tious (vy. 18). It is a more valuable gift than 
house and riches, contributes more to the com- 
fort and credit of a man’s life and the welfare 
of his family, is a greater token of God’s fa- 
vor. H.——‘‘ Prudent’’ is here in the sense of 
wise, intelligent to apprehend the responsibili- 
ties of her position and true to her duty. While 
houses and lands come down from fathers to 
sons, such a wife comes from the Lord. He 
provides this choicest of social blessings for the 
good of the race through well-ordered families. 
Those who believe this and have faith in God’s 
universal providence will, of course, see the 
fitness of asking such a blessing from the Lord, 
and, when received, of recognizing it through 
all their life as a gift from His hand. H. C. 

15. The idle man is never a happy man! 
His thoughts, unemployed in doing, pour out 
their ceaseless currents in wishing. They cre- 
ate, from sheer loss of something to do, ideal 
wants and deficiencies, which, when supplied, 
bring no rest, because they were not real. The 
way to keep off depression, to banish vain crav- 
ings, for which there is nowhere any portion, 
is to buckle on the harness of exacting and 
beneficent work. We are happiest when busi- 
est if busy in useful labor. Stone. 

17. Sir Thomas More, a famous Lord Chan- 
cellor of England, used always to say, ‘‘ There 
was more rhetoric,” more persuasive argu- 
ment, ‘‘ in this little sentence than in a whole 
library.” Bishop Horne.——Familiar as the 
words are, we almost lose sight of the original 
greatness of the thought. We give to the 
poor. Have we lost our gift? No, what we 
gave we have. We have lent to One who will 
repay with usury. Underlying this, again, is 
the yet nobler truth of our Lord’s teaching 
(Matt. 25:40). He identifies Himself with all 
sufferers. In giving to them we have done it 
also unto Him. E. H. P. 

It is assumed here that this pity of the poor 
does not expend itself in mere emotion, but 
yields the genuine fruits of substantial help 
according to our ability and their need. He 
who gives to the poor in the spirit of such true 
pity virtually lends to the Lord upon the Lord’s 
promise to repay in His own due and best time. 
The Hebrew has it, His recompense the Lord 
will make good to him. What an investment 
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this must be! Do we believe in the plighted 
word of the Most High? Have we confidence 
in His resources to pay and in His wisdom to 
make the payment in the best possible time and 
manner? If so, then here is an opportunity 
for investing which ought to be regarded as 
amply secure and eminently satisfactory. H. C. 
—God has not left alms-giving free to our 
choice, that we should plume ourselves upon 
our trifling charities, as though they were the 
free gifts of our liberality. The freedom of the 
Gospel is freedom from sin, not from duty ; it 
is a free service that we may serve frecly. He 
lays down no measure for us, that giving, as 
did the early Christians, “‘ to their power, yea, 
and beyond their power,’ we might imitate in 
some measure the measureless love of our God 
for us. But the law of mercy itself is as abso- 
lute a law as any of the commandments given 
on Mount Sinai. It is the soul of all the com- 
mandments of the second table. Pusey. 

Just as the smallest, the feeblest, the poorest, 
the most ignorant, the most miserable, received 
in the name of Christ, brings with him Christ 
and God Himself, to him who thus receives 
him, so the most insignificant work done in 
that name—tkat is to say, with the heart full 
of what Christ has been and what Christ has 
done for us—assumes in the eyes of God an 
infinite value. The cup of cold water, given 
in that name, is the emblem of all those hidden 
good deeds which are nothing in the eyes of 
men, but which are of infinite worth in the eyes 
of God, which the feeblest can accomplish in 
their feebleness, the poorest in their poverty. 
The value of an action, in the Divine estimate, 
depends not on what we do, but on the spirit 
in which we do it. How some deeds glori- 
fied by the public voice, some magnificent 
gifts, lauded to the skies, will be consumed as 
stubble and as chaff, in the day when the judg- 
ment of the Holy Spirit shall be accomplished ; 
while the widow’s mite, the bit of bread given 
in love, the word of consolation springing from 
a pitying heart, and which no one has repeat- 
ed, the prayer of intercession heard by God 
alone, will shine like gold, silver, precious 
pearls in that great day of the final judgment ! 
Godet. ; 

He that lays out for God, God lays up for 
him. But, alas! God’s credit runs low in the 
world ; few caretotrust Him. Give and spend, 
and be sure that God will send ; for only in 
giving and spending do you fulfil the object of 
His sending. J. G. Holland.——yYou want to 
double your wealth without gambling or stock- 
jobbing. Share it. Whether it be material or 
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intellectual, its rapid increase will amaze you. 
What would the sun have been had he folded 
himself up in darkness ? Surely he would have 
gone out. J. C. Hare. 

Careless, indiscriminate alms-giving encour- 
ages idleness and improvidence and also impos- 
ture. If you give freely to ragged and filthy 
street beggars, you are in fact hiring people to 
dress themselves in filthy rags and go about 
begging with fictitious tales of distress. If, on 
the contrary, you carefully inquire for and re- 
lieve honest and industrious persons who have 
fallen into distress through unavoidable mis- 
fortune, you are not only doing good to those 
objects, but also holding out an encouragement 
generally to honest industry. Whately. 

20. It is well with those that are wise in 
their latter end, wise for their future state, that 
are found wise when their latter end comes ; 
wise virgins, wise builders, wise stewards. 
Those that would be wise in their latter end 
must hear counsel and receive instruction, in 
their beginnings, must be willing to be taught 
and ruled, willing to be advised and reproved, 
when they are young. H. 

21. The meaning goes deeper than the trite 
parallel of ‘‘Man proposes, God disposes.’ 
Stress is laid on the many purposes of man, 
shifting, changing, from good to better, from 
bad to worse, and the one unchanging right- 
eous ‘‘ counsel” of Jehovah. E. H. P.——‘‘A 
man’s heart’’ is a little world, full of scheming 
and business. ‘‘ The devices of a man’s heart,”’ 
taken altogether, are his scheme for being hap- 
py. So the great collective whole of the “‘ de- 
vices’’ of all hearts constitutes the grand com- 
plex scheme of the human race for their happi- 
ness. This vast, confused total of man’s devices 
the Omniscient Searcher of hearts evermore 
looks upon. And while He sees every part and 
the whole, His single immense will, His one 
all-comprehending system of design, is cO-ex- 
tended with the entire breadth of the scene, 
confronting it at every point and, indeed, 
stretches away beyond it to infinity, like the 
sky expanded beyond our earth to other worlds. 
So that, te every device of all hearts, His 
<< counsel,’ His design exists parallel, whether 
in coincidence or opposition. In other words, 
,respecting the object of every device He has 
His design, a fixed design, paramount to all de- 
signs and devices. Foster. 

There is nothing better than that a man 
ghould live in the feeling that it is not his pur- 
pose, but the purpose of God that must stand 
sure. He may have plans and designs, indeed 
the business of life cannot well go on without 
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them ; but he must know that God is not bound 
by his plans, and is under no obligation to be- 
stow His prospering blessing upon them. God 
has a plan of His own for every one of us. If 
our plans agree with His, well, He may bless 
them; but if not, He will either make them 
promote the purpose which He intends and 
which we did not intend, or will try our faith 
by blasting our beloved plans altogether, that 
He may bless us in His own way, and lead us 
to safety, to usefulness, to blessedness, by paths 
that we know not of and by ways that never 
did enter or could enter our minds. Let us 
not, therefore, be discouraged if our plans do 
not answer to our minds, if everything turns 
wrong upon our hands. We know that He is 
not unkind, that He does not forget us; and 
we have reason to hope that He only brings our 
own small plans and devices to nought because 
He has something of His own—something 
larger, something far better—in store for us. 
How many are they to whom God has not 
spoken comfortably until He lured them into 
the wilderness, where the soul, withdrawn from 
amid the ruins of its broken plans and frus- 
trated hopes, is alone with Him, sees Him alone, 
leans on Him only. Kitto. 

22, Wiis kindness. A “kind” person is 
a ‘‘kinned’’ person, one of kin ; one who ac- 
knowledges his kinship with other men and acts 
upon it ; confesses that he owes to them, as of 
one blood with himself, the debt of love. And 
go mankind is mankinned. Thus Hamlet does 
much more than merely play on words when 
he calls his father’s brother, who had married 
his mother, ‘‘ A little more than kin, and less 
than kind.’’? Beautiful before, how much more 
beautiful do ‘‘ kind’’ and ‘‘ kindness’’ appear 
when we apprehend the root out of which they 
grow and the truth that they embody ; that 
they are the acknowledgment in loving deeds 
of our kinship with our brethren ; of the rela- 
tionship which exists between all the members 
of the human family, and of the obligations 
growing out of this. Trench. 

23. The fear of the Lord (true piety) is wnto 
life; not only tends toward life, but surely 
works out this result. He shall pass the whole 
night satisfied—a beautiful way of saying that 
his peace of soul shall be constant. The visita- 
tions of judgment on the wicked shall not touch 
him. H. C.—Not in the increase of knowl- 
edge merely, not in any mere mastery of human 
arts and sciences, is the secret of the deeper and 
truer life to be found. It is true that all hu- 
man culture, rightly used, tends to deepen and 
broaden the life, to make thought more direct 
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and iutense, to give a finer tone to the nerves, 
and a keener sensitiveness to the feelings. But 
it is only when human culture is made subordi- 
nate to something higher that it becomes really 
effective in the way of deepening and broaden- 
ing the real life. Where the fear of the Lord 
is the ruling principle in life—where this is 
joined to an earnest purpose, a deep enthusi- 
asm, a broad capacity, an unwearying diligence 
—there are present the elements whereof true 
life is made. Where these are present, human- 
istic culture will be assimilated and wrought 
over into something higher ; it will form part 
of the rich chord of life wherein all that is true 
finds somewhere its harmony. S. S. T. 

24. The Orientals used no knife, fork, or 
spoon ; only fingers. This sluggard is sup- 
posed to be hungry ; but having plunged his 
hand all over (hiding it) in the dish, as if to 
economize labor to the utmost, he still finds 
himself too lazy to bring it back to his mouth 
again! This is strongly put—too lazy to eat ! 
H. C. 

25. Simple as the words are, they embrace 
nearly the whole theory of punishment. If the 
man who offends is a scorner, sc., hardened 
beyond all hope of reformation, then punish 
him by way of retribution and example, and 
let the penalty be sharp, that even the unwary 
and careless may beware. If the man is still 
“‘understanding,”’ then let the punishment take 
the form of discipline. Admonish, reprove, 
educate. E. H. P.—GQive the offender his 
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due praise as well as his deserved reproof ; this 
will make reproof the more prevalent. The 
iron when heated red-hot is bent and beaten 
without breaking, which way the smith pleases. 
When I have heated him with the fire of com- 
mendation, I may then beat upon him with re- 
proof in greater hopes of success. There is 
hardly any work of Christianity which requires 
more wisdom than this of admonition. The 
temper and quality of the persons, the nature 
and difference of the crimes, the manner and 
way of delivering the reproof, the fittest season 
for it, ought all to be seriously and diligently 
considered. Swinnock. 

26. Strong precepts does the Old Testament 
everywhere exhibit against cruel and severe 
treatment of parents by their children. Even 
one out of the ten commandments is occupied 
with this subject. M.S. 

28. Sin begets sin; yea, one sin begets num- 
berless sins, and one violation of law and con- 
science leads to other violations, and these to 
more, till the fearful progression ends in open 
profligacy, insult to the Eternal King, and 
speedy destruction. No one knows when initi- 
ated into some lower degree of Satan’s lodge 
whether he may not penetrate to the highest. 
This makes it dangerous to parley with tempta- 
tion. Judicial blindness befalls those who 
voluntarily put out the light of education 
and conscience. One sin, in God’s awful 
judgment, becomes the punishment of another. 
J. W. A, 
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1 Wine is a mocker, strong drink a brawler : 
And whosoever erreth thereby is not wise. 
2 The terror of a king is as the roaring of a 
lion : 
He that provoketh him to anger sinneth 
against his own life. 
3 It is an honour for a man to keep aloof from 
strife : 
But every fool will be quarrelling. 
4 The slothful will not plow by reason of the 
winter ; 
Therefore he shall beg in harvest, and have 
nothing. 
5 Counsel in the heart of man is dike deep 
water ; 
But a man of understanding will draw it 
out, 


6 Most men will proclaim every one his own 
kindness : 
But a faithful man who can find ? 
7 A just man that walketh in his integrity, 
Blessed are his children after him. 
8 A king that sitteth on the throne of judg- 
ment 
Scattereth away all evil with his eyes. 
9 Who can say, I have made my heart clean, 
Tam pure from my sin ? 
10 Divers weights, and divers measures, 
Both of them alike are an abomination to 
the Lorp, 
11 Even a child maketh himself known by his 
doings, 
Whether his work be pure, and whether it 
be right. 
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12 The hearing ear, and the seeing eye, 
The Lorp hath made even both of them. 
13 Love not sleep, lest thou come to poverty ; 
Open thine eyes, and thou shalt be satisfied 
with bread. 
14 It is naught, it is naught, saith the buyer : 
But when he is gone his way, then he boast- 
eth. 
15 There is gold, and abundance of rubies : 
But the lips of knowledge are a precious 


jewel. 
16 Take his garment that is surety for a 
stranger ; 
And hold him in pledge that 7s surety for 
strangers. 


17 Bread of falsehood is sweet to a man ; 
But afterwards his mouth shall be filled 
with gravel. 
18 Every purpose is established by counsel : 
And by wise guidance make thou war. 
19 He that goeth about as a talebearer reveal- 
eth secrets : 
Therefore meddle not with him that openeth 
wide his lips. 
20 Whoso curseth his father or his mother, 
His lamp shall be put out in the blackest 
darkness, 


1. No better description of wine was ever 
given than that of the inspired penman, that it 
is a ‘‘mocker.’’ Its promises are false and its 
performances deceptive. Yet what remains 
more common than to hear people recommend 
as a ‘‘ food”’ what contains in itself no more of 
the elements of nutrition than broken granite ? 
Liebig demonstrated that all the nourishment 
to be found in two gallons of the best Bavarian 
beer could be taken up upon the point of his 
table-knife ; and Carpenter showed that the 
strength gotten out of a man by wine was of 
exactly the same nature as the speed gotten out 
of a horse under the plunge of the spur. The 
only source of either animal heat or animal 
strength in a glass of wine or a bottle of beer 
is in the unfermented vegetable element that it 
contains. And this modicum is more than neu- 
tralized by the alcohol which gives it its fasci- 
nation. It should be understood that the one 
imperative requisite for health is in an even 

and natural flow of the blood through the chan- 
nels of circulation. It should then be remem- 
Dered that the first effect of alcohol, received 
into the system through the stomach, is to de- 
range this flow. Controlled as the circulation 
is by a delicate system of vaso-motor nerves 
which open and close automatically the valves 
of the vessels, whatever affects these valves 
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21 An inheritance may be gotten hastily at the 
beginning ; 
But the end thereof shall not be blessed. 
22 Say not thou, I will recompense evil : 
Wait on the Lorn, and he shall save thee. 
23 Divers weights are an abomination to the 
Lorp ; 
And a false balance is not good. 
24 A man’s goings are of the Lorp ; 
How then can man understand his way ? 
25 It is a snare to a man rashly to say, It zs 
holy, 
And after vows to make inquiry. 
26 A wise king winnoweth the wicked, 
And bringeth the threshing wheel over them, 
27 The spirit of man is the lamp of the Lorp, 
Searching all the innermost parts of the 
belly. 
28 Mercy and truth preserve the king : 
And his throne is upholden by mercy. 
29 The glory of young men is their strength : 
And the beauty of old men is the hoary 
head. ° 
30 Stripes that wound cleanse away evil : 
And strokes reach the innermost parts of 
the belly. 


must of necessity change the nature of the cir- 
culation. The sligatest observation will con- 
vince any one that the first effect of alcohol is 
to partially paralyze this system, and render the 
nerves slow and irregular in the response to the 
necessities of their function. The quickened 
pulse, the flushed face, the tingling extremities 
show that the heart is doing double duty, and 
the blood is, despite its instinctive efforts to 
keep the circulation uniform, thrown in a great 
sheet toward the surface, and more or less re- 
tained in the engorged vessels of the cuticle. 
When we note by finger tip and watch that the 
action of the heart has been increased from two 
to four beats a minute, we can easily estimate 
the increased labor which is laid upon this sen- 
sitive and vital organ by the action of wine. 
If we ask any engineer what would be the effect 
of lightening the weight upon the governor of 
his engine or shortening the stroke of its pis- 
ton, he would promptly tell us that it must in- 
crease its speed and wear out the machinery 
with proportionate rapidity. Such is the action 
of alcohol upon the living organism of the hu- 
man frame. The heart of even a moderate 
drinker, like the heart of one afflicted by val- 
vular disease, does double duty and suffers in 
consequence. 

One of the phenomena which sorely puzzled 
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early Arctic explorers was that under the power 
of grog they were less sensible of cold, but 
more quickly succumbed to its effects. The 
studies of the physician soon made it plain that 
the nerves of sensation being partially be- 
numbed, men could not realize the cold ; while 
the nerves of automatic play being also affected, 
the blood was thrown to the surface to lose its 
animal heat by rapid radiation, and death was 
the result. Another of the deceits of strong 
drink is in the counterfeit of strength which it 
presents in its victim. Nothing is more com- 
mon than great mental excitement existing side 
by side with decreased physical power; and 
the most common of all results, in such a crisis, 
is the final prostration and complete collapse of 
the one thus affected. Nervous excitement is 
a close counterfeit of muscular power, but is, 
in truth, its very antipodes. The experiments 
of the physiologist with innumerable living 
creatures shows most conclusively that the body 
is weakened by alcohol just as surely as the 
brain is unnaturally excited. Interior. 

What is called “strong drink’? was made, 
according to various ancient authorities, from 
wheat, from barley, dates, and other fruits, or 
from honey, and was sometimes mixed with 
spices to make it more intoxicating. It seems 
not to have been called by our translators 
“strong” relatively to wine, but to other com- 
mon drinks. Like wine it was intoxicating. 
The thing affirmed here is that wine robs a man 
of his sense of propriety, and makes him abu- 
sive and insulting to others. Strong drink 
makes him boisterous, noisy, sometimes raging 
like a madman. The use of either wine or 
strong drink will shut off all hope of attaining 
true wisdom. For this acquisition, a calm, 
self-poised, considerate state of mind is indis- 
pensable. The maddening power of strong 
drink is fatal. H. C. 

When the wine is in, the wit is out, and then 
the man, according as his natural temper is, 
either mocks like a fool or rages like a mad- 
man. Drunkenness, which pretends to be a 
sociable thing, renders men unfit for society, 
for it makes them abusive with their tongues 
and outrageous in their passions, H.—Strong 
drink demoralizes and debauches the charac- 
ter, weakens the moral principles, strengthens 
the corrupt propensities, and excites the wicked 
passions. It opens new avenues to temptation, 
~ exposes its victims to the worst influences, and 
counteracts those which are good. To seek 
happiness in the immoderate use of wine is as 
if one should build huge fires in his dwelling 
on a hot, sultry day in midsummer ; or rather 
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as if he should set fire to his house in the dead 
of winter, and think to find a comfortable pro- 
tection for himself and children beneath the 
leafless hedge. He kindles the fires of passion 
which must consume his comforts, and sooner 
or later, unless extinguished, consume both his 
body and his soul. J. M. M. 

The day was when that wreck of honesty and 
manly strength, that sad ruin of grace and 
womanly beauty, was filled with sorrow and 
remorse ; but these feelings became more and 
more enfeebled, while drinking habits, fed by 
every new indulgence, increased in strength, 
making reformation less hopeful by every day’s 
delay. And now, like a boat swept on in a 
foaming rapid, which neither oar nor arm can 
stem, with all the dread consequences full in 
sight, a ruined character, a beggared family, 
his body descending into an untimely grave, 
his soul to the doom of these awful words, ‘‘ No 
drunkard shall inherit the kingdom of heaven,’’ 
he yields to a torrent that sweeps means, char- 
acter, wife, children, body, and soul into one 
common ruin. Guthrie.——There is no hope 
that it should ever change. The waters have 
gone over me. But out of the black depths, 
could I be heard, I would cry out to all those 
who have but set a foot in the perilous flood. 
Could the youth, to whom the flavor of his first 
wine is delicious as the opening scenes of life, 
or the entering upon some newly-discovered 
paradise, look into my desolation, and be made 
to understand what a dreary thing it is when a 
man shall feel himself going down a precipice 
with open eyes and a passive will; to see his 
destruction and have no power to stop it, and 
yet to feel it all the way emanating from him- 
self ; to perceive all goodness emptied out of 
him, and yet not to be able to forget a time 
when it was otherwise ; to bear about the pite- 
ous spectacle of his own self-ruin; could he 
feel the body of the death, out of which I cry 
hourly with feebler and feebler outcry to be 
delivered, it were enough to make him dash 
the sparkling beverage to the earth in all the 
pride of its mantling temptation. Charles 
Lamb. 

Surely the testimony of medical experts 
ought forever to settle the question that mod- 
erate drinking is not safe. Wo man knows or 
can know when he keeps within the limits of mod- 
eration. The results of long experience demon- 
strate that moderation never has and never can ’ 
fight intemperance successfully. The results 
of scientific experiments with alcohol have 
settled only one point—viz., the soundness of 
the principle of abstinence. And whatever the 
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differences between doctors and scientific men 
as to the smallest minimum poisonous dose or 
the largest maximum safe dose, all their differ- 
ences lie within a certain small circle at whose 
circumference they do meet and are agreed, that 
even by the broadest estimate among them but 
very little alcohol is safe or even presumably 
beneficial. And with this on the one hand, we 
have, on other, the great realm of the nameless 
and indescribable totality of drunkenness, deg- 
radation, and misery. And since the use of 
alcohol is such a physiological problem even to 
scientific men, and since the consequences in- 
volved in them are so tremendous as we know 
them to be, and as Moxon points out in these 
impressive words: ‘* Alcohol affects the whole 
man, his whole self, all he can do or say, and not 
only so, but all that his bodily nature does in secret 
with him’’—surely the disagreement among ac. 
cepted authorities cannot be held to warrant its 
use, but rather to impose the highest obligation 
to avoid it altogether. Anon. 

5. Deep waters are difficult to be sounded. 
So a man’s secret purpose or counsel it may be 
difficult to sound. Yet aman of skill will draw 
it out from its depths. Drawing out is a meta- 
phorical expression occasioned by the preceding 
image—deep waters. M.S. 

9. This must be explained to mean: Who 
can say this appropriately and truthfully, and 
perhaps with some emphasis on the word Jas 
opposed to what God and His grace do for 
those who seek help of Him. He seems to 
speak of those who boastfully proclaim what 
they themselves have done. H. C. 

10. Divers weights. Deception in 
weightsand measures destroys and sweeps away 
all legitimate modes of dealing. If the laws of 
buying and selling are corrupted, human so- 
ciety is in a manner dissolved ; so that he who 
cheats by false weights and measures, differs 
little from him who utters false coin ; and con- 
sequently one who as buyer or seller has falsi- 
fied the standard measures of wine or corn or 
anything else, is accounted criminal. Calvin. 
___This branch of social morality requires the 
strictest attention from the Lord’s people. It 
is here that continual contact goes on between 
them and the world. Nothing injures religion 
so much as the mercantile immoralities of its 
professors. Fraudulent bankrupts, dishonest 
tradings, overreachings—these are what go to 
lessen the influence of religion among men. 
Hagar. 

As certainly as what is contemptible carries 
contempt, the man who is willing to sell his 
integrity with his goods will appear to be just 
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the character he is. Undeviating adherence to 
truth and justice may possibly lose to-day’s 
customer, but in the long run it will bring as 
many more as it is more implicitly trusted. 
H. B.— Ordinary trade is a splendid field for 
the practical exercise of religious virtues, be- 
cause the commercial activities of the age afford 
large facilities either for fidelity or for fraud. 
In every office and warehouse religion claims 
to set up her throne. In the smallest act of 
buying and selling she insists on having a voice. 
Not only on the portal of every church, but on 
the forefront of every shop—ay, on the beam 
of every balance, we ought to see the inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘ To the glory of God alone!” D. D. 

Li. By his doings the mere child will show 
not only what he is now but what he will be- 
come in after life. Hence the importance of 
studying his developments of character closely 
at the earliest possible period, that you may 
forecast his future and guard in season against 
evils which, neglected, will become incurable. 
H. C.—The graces or the faults of children 
are not trifles, as they are often deemed to be. 
“The child is father of the man;’’ and the 
earliest actions are prophecies of the future 
whether it will be pure and right, or unclean 
and evil. 

12. More is meant than meets the ear. It is 
not merely that we owe the gifts of sight and 
hearing to Jehovah, but that He, being the 
Giver, will also call us to account for them. 
‘He that planted the ear, shall He not hear ? 
He that formed the eye, shall He not see?” 
E, H. P.—That God made the ear and the 
eye is affirmed for the sake of this inference— 
viz., that he must therefore himself have a per- 
fect ear and eye to discern all human deeds and 
even thoughts. H. C. 

14. It is nought, saith the buyer— 
that is, the buyer tries to overreach the seller 
by disparaging his goods; but when he has 
obtained them at his own price, he boasts of 
having tricked him. Wells. Thus the arts 
of trade and the spirit of the sharper were the 
same in the age of Solomon as in our own. 
Human selfishness makes no progress (morally) 
in the ways of business with the lapse of ages. 
H. C.——-What the proverb means to expose 
and censure is, consciously unjust depreciation 
of an article in order to secure it for less than 
the buyer believes it to be worth. This may 
be done in two ways: First, by the actual de- 
preciation of the thing itself, either as to mate- 
rial or workmanship or both ; the man knowing 
well enough that in each respect it is alike 
good, Or, secondly, by ihe man’s pretending 
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that he does not want it and has no use for it, 
so that whatever may be its intrinsic value it is 
not really of that value to him ; he, on the con- 
trary, knowing and feeling that it would just 


suit him, and secretly wishing to obtain it if | 


possible. All this is, of course, wrong. The 
case, however, is much worse when the buyer 
knows or suspects that the seller must sell ; 
that he is poor or in difficulties, and that his 
circumstances may be taken advantage of to 
wring from him his goods at a cruel sacrifice. 
A man’s heart may be broken as well as his 
position destroyed by such heartless pressure 
being brought to bear upon him in a great 
necessity. T. B. 

What, it may be asked, is the very operation 
of merchandising but a drill exercise in selfish- 
ness? And what is the law of price or profit 
but the law of possibility—viz., to ask the 
highest price the market will bear, be the cost 
what it may or the value what it may. What, 
too, is current price itself but a market gradua- 
tion, settled by the contrary bulling and bearing 
of two selfishnesses, that of the sellers and that of 
the buyers? And then what is the trader doing 
but feeling after all the while, and having it 
even for his life to wait on the adjustments of 
selfishness, even as barometers wait on the air- 
waves and their fluctuating levels ? which wait- 
ing always on the unsteady, unsteadies even 
the sense of principle. Besides the very work- 
ing of a bargain, what is it but an adroit wrest- 
ling match ; a talking up of the market and the 
goods perhaps on one side and a talking down 
on the other, or a magnifying by shrewd si- 
lences that iseven more cunningly and skilfully 
insincere? Bushnell. 

He who freely praises what he means to pur- 
chase, and he who enumerates the faults of 
what he means to sell, may set up a partnership 
with honesty. Lavater. 

17. ‘To eat gravel’? was a Hebrew and is 
an Arabic phrase for getting into trouble. Like 
this, in the long run, is the ‘‘ bread”’ got by 
deceit, which tastes sweet at first, but ends by 
leaving the hunger of the soul unsatisfied. The 
general sense of the verse recognizes the fact 
that there is a pleasure in the sense of clever- 
ness felt after a hard bargain or a successful 
fraud, and meets it by bidding men look on 
the after consequences. E. H. P.—So uni- 
versally, though the first taste of sinful enjoy- 

~ment may be sweet, it will be bitterness in the 
latter end, H. C, 

19. Talebearers are commonly flatterers, 
and by speaking fair insinuate themselves into 
men’s acquaintance. Those are unprincipled 
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people that go about carrying stories, that 
make mischief among neighbors and relations, 
that reveal secrets which they are intrusted 
with, or which by unfair means they come to 
the knowledge of ; or under pretence of guess- 
ing at men’s thoughts and intentions tell that 
of them which is really false. ‘‘ Be not famil- 
iar with such, do not give them the hearing 
when they tell their tales and reveal secrets, 
for you may be sure that they will betray your 
secrets too and tell tales of you.”’ H. 

20. By a figure at once truly beautiful and 
terribly forcible, this flagrant sin against one’s 
father and mother is threatened with the most 
appalling punishment. That the lamp of one’s 
life—the only means for one ray of light and 
joy—shall be extinguished in the very depths 
of darkness, leaves this miserable victim the 
wreck of ruin and despair. God will never 
lack the requisite agencies to punish this most 
unnatural sin. H. C. 

22. Say not thou, I will recom. 
pense. Take not revenge for an injury re- 
ceived where thou art not the proper judge, 
but leave thy cause to the Lord and expect His 
righteous sentence. Bishop Patrick.—We 
must not avenge ourselves, no, nor so much as 
think of it or design it. ‘‘ Say not thou, no 
not in thy heart, J will recompense evil for evil . 
do not please thyself with the thought that 
some time or other thou shalt have an oppor- 
tunity of being quits with him. Do not wish 
revenge or hope for it, much less resolve upon 
it, no, not when the injury is fresh, and the 
resentments of it most deep. Never say that 
thou wilt do a thing which thou canst not in 
faith pray to God to assist thee in, and that 
thou canst not do in meditating revenge.” We 
must refer ourselves to God and leave it to Him 
to plead our cause, to maintain our right, and 
reckon with those that do us wrong in such a 
way and manner as He thinks fit and in His 
own due time. Wait on the Lord, attend His 
pleasure, acquiesce in His will, and He does 
not say that He shall punish him that has in- 
jured thee ; instead of desiring that, thou must 
forgive him and pray for him, but He shall save 
thee, and that isenough. H. 

If this precept were obeyed by half the living 
world, these obedient ones would have little 
violence to fear from the other half; there 
would be a vast diminution in the wrongs in- 
flicted by man upon his fellows. Those who ; 
thus committed all vengeance to God would 
have a most precious experience. of His friend- 
ship and love; would find their hearts drawn 
exceedingly near to Him as to an ever-present 
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friend and preserver, and would have a double | thing which is not the just weight is put in to 


joy in the victory gained over one of the most 
dangerous passions of the depraved heart. 
H. C.——Men cannot injure us except so far as 
they exasperate us to forget ourselves. No 
man. is really dishonored except by his own 
act. Calumny, injustice, ingratitude—the only 
harm these can do us is by making us bitter, 
or rancorous, or gloomy, by shutting our hearts 
or souring our affections. We rob them of 
their power if they only leave us more sweet 
and forgiving than before. And this is the 
only true victory. We win by love. Love 
transmutes all curses and forces them to rain 
down in blessings. Our enemies become un- 
consciously our best friends when their slanders 
deepen in us heavenlier graces. Let them do 
their worst ; they only give us the Godlike vic- 
tory of forgiving them. F. W. R. 

23. Swinging in the air before our eyes this 
tangible type represents the law and duty of 
justice with singular accuracy and beauty. A 
pair of scales is the symbol of mutuality, or 
reciprocity, between man and man. Each side 
or cup of the scales, with its contents, owes its 
position not to any natural value or indepen- 
dent force it has in itself, but to what there is 
on the opposite side of the support. The true 
position, when both rest after their vibration, is 
that when the opposite weights are equal. 
These are the mutual rightsof men. Thestand- 
ard, supporting the whole, firm and fixed, rep- 
resents the upholding hand of God, keeping 
just men and unjust mea, for the time, alike, 
while it tries and proves them what manner of 
men they are and how they turn. Almost all 
our life is implicated in some social relation, 
and in all the enlarging series of circles—the 
family, the school, the neighborhood, the sphere 
of public business, the nation—that balancing 
of mutual rights, with all its delicate exposures 
and dangers, its sources of sin, and pain, and 
meanness, and moral victory and glory, is going 
on. Hence is the solemn necessity and the re- 
ligious sanctity of justice—such justice as only 
Christ teaches and the Christian learns. And 
because of all these various kinds of commerce, 
the commerce of material things, in property 
and merchandise, stands as a kind of representa- 
tive and illustration, so the scales have become 
the recognized symbol of commercial honesty. 
The ‘‘false balance’ is the special falsehood 
of commerce, but it is the emblem of all injus- 
tice. On the one side something is given or 
taken for which there is no offset on the other. 
And yet, observe there seems to be an offset. 
The scales hang even to the eye. But some- 








look as if it were, to satisfy appearances by a 
deception. The buyer gets something for 
which he paid nothing ; or the seller is paid 
something for which he delivers nothing. 
BS DSH: 

24. God guides the steps of man, 7.e., He 
chooses and arranges for him his path. Man 
cannot know or determine with certainty his 
own way, since allis dependent on God. M.S. 
—Our enterprises succeed, not as we desire 
and design, but as God directs and disposes. 
The goings even of a strong man, so the word 
signifies, are of the Lord, for his strength is 
weakness without God, nor is the battle always 
to the strong. We have no foresight of future 
events and therefore know not how to forecast 
for them. We so little understand our own 
way that we know not what is good for our- 
selves, and therefore we must make a virtue of 
necessity, and commit our way unto the Lord 
in whose hand it is, follow the guidance and 
submit to the disposal of Providence. H. 

The finite, dependent being is preserved in a 
sense of his dependence by realizing that he is 
not his own master, that he cannot foresee or 
secure his own way, that confidence in himself 
as the guardian of his own interests is pre- 
sumptuous. The uncertainties of our lives, 
our ignorance, our weakness, suggest the feeling 
of our dependence, and the sense of our depen- 
dence is a prime essential of piety. So, too, 
our ignorance of the future is an aid to faith 
also. We trust where we do not know. We 
rely on character because it is a security, and 
because we cannot foresee events. The char- 
acter of God is a guarantee for that which shall 
come to pass. ‘But why, one may ask, should 
a finite mind, ignorant of the future, trust 
rather than distrust, believe rather than doubt ? 
Without question, our ignorance opens the door 
both to faith and to the want of it, and just 
here lies the trial of our characters. But when 
our dependence on a Supreme power is felt, 
when the fact is admitted that God has plans 
running through every life and all history, then 
faith, and not distrust, is natural, for such 
plans are good, they cannot fail ; he who is in 
harmony with them shall prosper, and God 
will protect his interests. T. D. W. 

25. The sentiment is that a man is ensnared 
by making a vow without reflection, and post: 
poning till after his vow the inquiry whether he 
can perform it or whether it is admissible to 
disregard it (see Eccl. 5: 4, 5). HC. 

27. The higher life, above that which he has 
in common with lower animals, comes to him 
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direct from God. Such a life, with all its 
powers of insight, consciousness, reflection, is 
as a lamp which God has lighted, throwing its 
rays into the darkest recesses of the heart. We 
are bere half-way to the higher truth pro- 
claimed in the prologue of John’s Gospel. The 
candle, or lamp of Jehovah, derives its light 
from ‘‘the Light that lighteth every man,”’ 
from the Eternal Word. E. H. P. 

The soul is a principle of light to guide and 
direct man in all his motions, enabling him to 
reflect not only on his own actions, but on his 
most secret thoughts, and to discover the good 
or evil which is in them. Wells.——The soul 
of man, considered as having the power of turn- 
ing its searching eye inward and taking cogni- 
zance of its own moral states and acts, is here 
beautifully compared to the lamp of the Lord, 
going down into the secret chambers of the 
inner man to search out the dark things there. 
See in this reflexive power one of the noblest 
features of man’s God-like nature. He can and 
may know himself, and therefore may prose- 
cute the noble work of self-correction and self- 
culture. H.C. 

We have here the dignity of the soul, the 
great soul of man, that light which lighteth 
everyman, Itisa Divine light ; it is the candle 
of the Lord, a candle of His lighting, for it is 
the inspiration of the Almighty that gives us un- 
derstanding. He forms the spirit of man within 
him. I\t is after the image of God that man is 
created in knowledge. Conscience, that noble 
faculty, is God’s deputy in the soul; it is a 
candle not only lighted dy Him, but lighted for 
him. The Father of spirits is therefore called 
the Father of lights. It is a discovering light. 
By the help of reason we come to know men, 
to judge of their characters and dive into their 
designs ; by the help of conscience we come to 
know ourselves. The spirit of a man has a 
self consciousness (1 Cor. 2 : 11), it searches into 
the dispositions and affections of the soul, 
praises what is good, condemns what is other- 
wise, and judges of the thoughts and intents of 
the heart. This is the office, this the power of 
conscience, which we are therefore concerned 
to get rightly informed and keep void of of- 
fence, Hy 

Man belongs to two worlds: the carnal and 
the spiritual, a higher and a lower; and his 
great danger is, lest the lower nature may too 
much engross him, and his efforts to gratify it 
may swamp the needs and the feebler demands 
of the higher. It is then to enable him to pay 
due attention to his spiritual nature that man’s 
Creator has implanted within him this faculty 
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of conscience, to remind him continually of the 
great things concerning himself, concerning 
God, and concerning eternity. Conscience is, 
therefore, the sentinel which God has placed 
within man, to watch over and protect from 
harm his moral and spiritual well-being. It 
does not act with the same power in all per- 
sons ; nor, in the same person, does it always 
act in the same degree ; it is capable of being 
hardened, seared, and deadened ; and as such its 
admonitions will be comparatively slight, un- 
less roused up and awakened. But, less or 
more in every one, it is man’s universal and 
perpetual reminder that he has a spiritual na- 
ture which demands watchfulness and care, 
training and development ; and which will in 
the last great day leave all men ‘‘ without ex- 
cuse,’’ inasmuch as having it in them, as a law 
unto themselves, they heeded it not, and lived 
lives of carnal gratification only—while their 
souls were entirely neglected, gradually deteri- 
orating through neglect, until they died an 
everlasting death—a death of moral and spirit- 
ual suicide. Martensen. 

Conscience is not in itself a sure and safe in- 
structor as to the path of duty. God has not 
implanted in every man’s mind, by nature, a 
knowledge cf God and a knowledge of God’s 
law. Such knowledge comes by revelation, not 
by conscience. What we call “‘ conscience’”’ is a 
monitor rather than a teacher ; it is that faculty 
or attribute of man which tells him that he 
ought to do right, although it does not tell him 
what right is; and again it reminds him that 
he has done wrong, when he purposely has 
done that which he supposed was wrong, or 
has failed to do that which he understood to be 
his duty. Hence it is true that, when a man 
acts against his conscience he is at fault, be- 
cause so far as he knows he does wrong and his 
intention has been to be wrong. But. on the 
other hand, if a man does what his conscience 
approves, it does not follow that he is doing 


right. Many a man is serving the devil con- 
scientiously. ‘‘To the law and to the testi- 
mony.” There is the standard of right. Your 


duty is to do right as God commands the right ; 
not merely as your conscience approves or dic- 
tates. It is your duty first to know what is 
right, and then to do what is right. You may 
think you are all right while yet you are all 
wrong. You may be walking by the light 
which is within you. ‘‘ Take heed, . . . that 
the light which is in thee be not darkness,” 
“Tf... the light that is in thee be darkness, 
how great is that darkness.’’ It is true that 

the Holy Spirit is promised to dwell in the be- © 
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liever’s heart ; but the Holy Spirit is to take of 
the things of Christ as they are disclosed in the 
revelation of Christ and to make them clear 
unto the disciple. Hein whom the Holy Spirit 
dwells seeks the Spirit’s guidance in the study 
of the Word of God, which was written by 
those whom the Holy Spirit inspired to its writ- 
ing. The Bible, not the conscience, is the re- 
pository of God’s truth. Beware lest you be 
wrong conscientiously. H.C. T. 

No human spirit can enlighten itself, and no 
man can enlighten his fellow-man. Jesus 
Christ, the Mediator, gives light. He alone 
brings to earth a clear knowledge of God, and 
He alone finds a way to man’s spirit with the 
fire of His personal love. When He is accept- 
ed, light is bestowed. This light may be dim 
and feeble at first, but soon it grows brighter, 
and presently it burns with a clear, strong 
flame. No one can, therefore, realize the true 
glory of his spiritual life until Jesus Christ be- 
comes his Light. H. WM. Booth._—There is a 
multitude of men whose lamps are certainly 
not dark, and yet who certainly are not the 
candles of the Lord. With a nature richly fur- 
nished to the very brim, and yet profane, impure, 
worldly, they scatter scepticism of all good and 
truth about them wherever they may go. If 
it be possible for the human candle, instead of 
being lifted up to heaven and kindled at the pure 
being of Him who is eternally and absolutely 
good, to be plunged down into hell, and lighted 
at the yellow flames that burn out of the dread- 
ful brimstone of the pit, then we can understand 
the sight of a man, who is rich in every brilliant 
human quality, cursing the world with the 
continual exhibition of the devilish instead of 
the godlike in his life. P. Brooks. 

29. ‘‘The glory of young men,”’ says the 
royal preacher and sage, ‘‘is their strength.’ 
This is their peculiar excellence and charm— 
their distinctive crown of beauty. Every age 
of human life, like every other true work of God, 
has such a distinctive excellence—some special 
characteristic which pre-eminently belongs to it, 
and which constitutes the authentic stamp of its 
Maker’s mind and hand. Everything which He 
hath made, and which remains in any measure 
as He made it, is beautiful ; but beautiful in its 
own place, and after its own kind. It has 
not only its degree, but its style of beauty, which 
is its own and not another’s. Each is itself, 
and its true glory lies in being like itself, and 
the best of itself. So ‘‘ the glory of young men 
is their strength.”’ They have a strong heart, 
and a strong hand, and a strong pulse of life 
and action. They may not trust like the child, 
nor counsel like the hoary head, nor suffer and 
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endure like patient woman ; but they can do 
and dare, toil and fight, as none else can, and 
that is their glory. This is the idea, evidently, 
which was in the mind of the hoary Apostle of 
Love, when after writing successively to the 
children and the fathers in the faith, he ad- 
dresses himself last of all to this class, and says, 
“*T have written unto you, young men, because 
ye are strong.”’ They are to be strong in cowr- 
age, in brave, resolute purpose, strong in all high 
and noble and manly sentiment, strong above 
all in that holy and unseen might which cometh 
from above, which lifts the soul above itself, 
which makes the meanest nature noble, the 
homeliest life sublime. They are to be strong 
in youthful fervor. Fervor is the inspiration of 
life, the fire of energy, the spring and moving 
power of action. If courage imparts steadfast- 
ness, fervor imparts intensity. The one gives 
solidity, the other impulse, enthusiasm. Fer- 
vor makes us not only brave, but chivalrous, 
heroic ; teaches us to hope great things, and 
attempt great things, and never to despair while 
we are in God’s work and on God’s side. It 
makes us not only do our work, but “do it 
with our might ;’’ not only put our hand to it, 
but throw our whole heart and soul into it. 
They are to be strong in sobriety wnd self-con- 
trol. ‘“‘ Young men likewise exhort that they 
be sober-minded.’’ If self-control is for them 
difficult, it is just on that very account pecul- 
iarly necessary. Their eager passions and 
mutinous appetites must either be mastered, or 
they will master them. This is that sobriety, 
that self-discipline, and self-control of which 
the apostle speaks. It is a prime element of 
moral strength. Without it courage melts into 
effeminacy, and enthusiasm expires in self-in- 
dulgence and apathy. In self-control the soul 
gathers up its strength, rallies its scattered 
powers, subdues distracting elements, nerves 
and braces itself, takes possession of itself, as- 
serts the command of all it is and all it can do; 
and thus, with concentrated force, addresses 
itself to its appointed work, whether to do or 
to dare. Islay Burns. 

30. ‘The general sentiment is that a vigorous 
corporeal punishment is an effective remedy for 
the wicked man or boy, because it goes deep 
into his sensibilities—takes hold, when, by the 
supposition, nothing else will. Closely in this 
connection, Solomon had spoken of the “‘ spirit 
of man” as ‘‘ the candle of the Lord,”’ going 
down deep into the soul ; but remembering that 
some men do their utmost to extinguish this 
candle, and zil7 not be searched deeply by its 
light, he intimates that God’s discipline must 
be his next and last resort. H. C. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


1 Tux king’s heart is in the hand of the Lorp | 16 The man that wandereth out of the way of 


as the watercourses : 
He turneth it whithersoever he will. 
2 Every way of a man is right in his own 
eyes: 
‘But the Lorp weigheth the hearts. 
8 To do justice and judgment 
Is more acceptable to the Lorp than sacri- 
fice. 
4 An high look, and a proud heart, 
Ewen the lamp of the wicked, is sin. 
5 The thoughts of the diligent tend only to 
plenteousness : 
But every one that is hasty hasteth only to 
want. 
6 The getting of treasures by a lying tongue 
Is a vapour driven to and fro ; they that seek 
them seek death. 
” The violence of the wicked shall sweep them 
away ; 
Because they refuse to do judgment. 
8 The way of him that is laden with guilt is 
exceeding crooked : 
But as for the pure, his work is right. 
9 It is better to dwell in the corner of the 
housetop, 
Than with a contentious woman in a wide 
house. 
10 The soul of the wicked desireth evil’: 
His neighbour findeth no favour in his 
eyes. 
41 When the scorner is punished, the simple is 
made wise : 
And when the wise is instructed, he receiv- 
eth knowledge. 
12 The righteous man considereth the house of 
the wicked ; 
How the wicked are overthrown to ther ruin. 
18 Whoso stoppeth his ears at the cry of the 
poor, 
He also shall cry, but shall not be heard. 
14 A gift in secret pacifieth anger, 
And a present in the bosom strong wrath. 
1F It is joy to the righteous to do judgment ; 
But it is a destruction to the workers of 
iniquity. 


1. Gop can turn the mighty influence of 
kings into channels of beneficence, along which 
he can make it pour blessings all abroad at his 
own good pleasure. So he used Cyrus, the 
Persian king, for blessings upon His captive 
children in Babylon. So He makes even the 
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understanding 
Shall rest in the congregation of the dead. 
17 He that loveth pleasure shall be a poor man : 
He that loveth wine and oil shall not be 
rich. 
18 The wicked is a ransom for the righteous ; 
And the treacherous cometh in the Seee of 
the upright. 
19 It is better to dwell in a desert land, 
Than with a contentious and fretful woman. 
20 There is precious treasure and oil in the 
dwelling of the wise ; 
But a foolish man swalloweth it up. 
91 He that followeth after righteousness and 
mercy 
Findeth life, righteousness, and honour. 
22 A wise man scaleth the city of the mighty, 
And bringeth down the strength of the con- 
fidence thereof. 
23 Whoso keepeth his mouth and his tongue 
Keepeth his soul from troubles. 
24 The proud and haughty man, scorner is his 
name, 
He worketh in the arrogance of pride. 
25 The desire of the slothful killeth him ; 
For his hands refuse to labour. 
26 There is that coveteth greedily all the day 
long : 
But the righteous giveth and withholdeth 
not. 
2% The sacrifice of the wicked is an abomina- 
tion : 
How much more, when he eee it with 
a wicked mind ! 
28 A false witness shall perish : 
But the man that heareth shall speak so as 
to endure. 
29 A wicked man hardeneth his face : 
But as for the upright, he ordereth his 
ways. 
30 There is no wisdom nor understanding 
Nor counsel against the Lorn. 
31 The horse is prepared against the day of 
battle : 
But victory is of the Lorp. - 


wrath of kings praise Himself. If he can shape 
the mighty issues of the counsels of kings with 
infinite ease, and even their very counsels them- 
selves, how much more all the purposes and 
works of men of lesser power! H.C. 

$. Much of religion lies in doing judgment 
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and justice, from a principle of duty to God 
and love to our neighbor ; and this is more 
pleasing to God than all burnt-offerings and 
sacrifices. H. 

4, An high look and a proud heart (literally, 
lofty eyes and swelling of heart) are repulsive 
to God, because they are the manifestations of 
a spirit that disowns His supreme authority and 
disregards the law of love to man. Lamp or 
light is used figuratively to denote whatever the 
wicked most delight in and count most vital to 
their happiness. Since they are in rebellion 
against God, their lamp or light is precisely 
that which most sustains them in this rebellion, 
which constitutes their chief joy and chief re- 
ward in the ways of sin. Light is a common, 
not to say universal, symbol of prosperity and 
joy. That which is the source or fountain of 
such prosperity to the wicked is the thing here 
referred to. It feeds their pride, fosters their 
high looks ; therefore this, along with their high 
looks and proud heart, goes to constitute their 
sin. 

5. “‘Thoughts’’ (as usual in this Hebrew 
word) has the sense of plans, arrangements for 
business. The active and diligent are here put 
in contrast with the rash and headlong whose 
schemes are never well considered. H. C.—— 
The diligent labors constantly and in a prudent 
manner with a well-concerted plan; but he 
who urges on with haste to acquire a fortune 
becomes poor. M. S.—Those that are hasty, 
that are rash and inconsiderate in their affairs 
and will not take time to think, that are greedy 
of gain by right or wrong, and make haste to 
be rich by unjust practices or unwise proiects, 
they are in the ready road to poverty. Their 
contrivances, by which they hope to raise them- 
selves, will ruin them. 

6. This shows the folly of those that hope to 
enrich themselves by dishonest practices, by 
oppressing and overreaching those with whom 
they deal, by false-witness bearing, or by 
fraudulent contracts; of those that make no 
conscience of their assertions when there is any- 
thing to be got by a falsehood. While they 
are seeking wealth by unlawful practices they 
are really seeking death, they lay themselves 
open to the envy and ill-will of men by the 
treasures they get, and to the wrath and curse 
of God by the lying tongue wherewith they 
get them. H.——Nothing can be more clearly 
laid down than this: that God requires truth on 
the lips and justice in the balance ; and that 
the opposites, untruth and dishonesty, God ab- 
hors. This doctrine, so clearly stated, needs to 
be strongly pressed upon conscience ; for, al- 
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most more than the breach of chastity, the 
breach of integrity, the use of deceit to gain a 
worldly advantage or elude a worldly loss has 
left a sad blot on the character of many Chris- 
tians, and enfeebled the moral influence of the 
Church. D. F. 

8. Pure. Labor with all closest, most 
persistent application to conceive purity ; 
what it would be to you if your soul were in 
it; the consciousness of it; the essential 
peace ; the elevation above all passion and un- 
regulated impulse ; the singleness and simplicity 
of it ; the glowing shapes and glorified visions 
of a pure imagination ; the oneness of your soul 
with God ; the conscious participation of what 
is highest in God, his untemptable chastity in 
goodness and truth. Work at this idea of pu- 
rity, turn it round and round in your contem- 
plations, reach after it, pray yourself into it, 
and have it thus as the highest conceivable 
good, the real good you seek—to be pure. H. B. 

11. The contrast lies between the different 
ways and consequences of instruction. A sim- 
pleton learns through fear of punishment ; the 
wise man through simple admonition. 

17. The reason of this is obvious. He ex- 
pends his property on his objects of pleasure, 
and therefore lays up nothing. M. §8.——Giv- 
ing himself up to sensual enjoyment, he will 
consume as fast as he earns, and even faster if 
he can, and so will accumulate nothing. Be- 
sides this, such sensuality of life steals a man’s 
health and vigor away, and makes him prema- 
turely old and feeble. H.C.——There would 
seem to be a wide distinction between the prodi- 
gal and the idler ; but, in fact, they are closely 
related. Both are fools; both are on the way 
to poverty ; the one scatters what he has and 
soon will have nothing ; the other never has 
anything to scatter. Both make their bed in 
poverty. &. 8S. McArthur. 

19. In the name of common sense, what is 
the reason for the worst side of so many men 
and women being seen where the most of their 
life is spent? Where so much of the happiness 
of others depends on us—viz., in the home, 
there let us show the best side of ourselves. 
H. Varley. 

20. That is, the wise man will secure ample 
provision for his household ; the foolish man 
will devour all he has instead of laying up some 
part of it instore. M. S.—The wise lay up 
for future use, and therefore have on hand, but 
fools lay aside nothing; but forthwith con- 
sume all. Solomon labors to encourage not 
only industry but a wise provision for the fu- 
ture. H. C.——The proverb may have also a 
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higher application. The wise man stores up 
all ‘‘treasure to be desired’? of wisdom, all 
“ oil’? of Divine influence, which strengthens 
and refreshes, and so is ready at all times for 
the work to which the Master calls him. Com- 
pare the parable of the wise and foolish virgins 
(Matt. 25: 1-13). HE. H. P. 

When the foolish have vainly lavished their 
treasure and their oil and come to poverty, they 
are like those virgins of the parable who cried 
in vain to others, Give us of your oil, for our 
lamps are gone out. Character, to be used for 
eternity, must be formed in time, and in good 
time ; and so, to be used for happiness in life, 
good habits must be early formed, and they 
will be a treasure to be desired in the house of 
the wise, and an oil of life in their dwelling. 
The habits of evil formed in the indulgence and 
gratification of youthful indolence, appetite, 
and passion, are draughts which, presented at 
manhood, take all its strength and capital away 
and make it bankrupt, make life a burden and 
a beggary ; presented at old age they make it 
an age of weakness, pain, and misery. On the 
other hand, good habits in early life, habits of 
true religion, of industry, of self-restraint, of 
moral purity, of reverence, kindness, decision, 
punctuality, and avoidance of evil example are 
a treasure put out at compound interest, and an 
inexhaustible oil of prosperity and happiness. 
They are the sure foundation of success in this 
life, and of life eternal. Cheever. 

21. The repetition of ‘‘ righteousness”’ in the 
second clause is obviously emphatic. The man 
who keeps that will assuredly find it, but he 
will find besides it the ‘‘ life’’ and the ‘‘ honor’’ 
which he was not seeking. E. H. P.——Those 
that follow after righteousness shall find righteous- 
ness ; God will give them grace to do good, 
and they shall have the pleasure and comfort of 
it ; they that make conscience of being just to 
others shall be justly dealt with by others, and 
others shall be kind tothem. Seek and you shall 
find, and with it shall find both life and honor, 
everlasting life and honor, the crown of right- 
cousness. H.—Taken from end to end the 
Bible is charged with righteousness ; it will 
have the neighbor loved as the man himself ; it 
will have the harvest like the seed-time ; it will 
insist upon right balances and full weights ; it 
will have no concealed iniquities ; it carries its 
candle of flame into the secrets of the mind, the 
hidden places of motive and purpose and ulti- 
mate, but unexpressed intent. J. P. 

22, Here, again, the meaning is at once liter- 
al and figurative. Even in war, counsel does 
more than brute strength. But the proverb is 
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also a parable, and may be transferred to the 
warfare which is carried on in the inner battle- 
field of the soul. There also wisdom is mighty 
to the ‘‘ pulling down of strongholds’’ (2 Cor. 
10:4, where Paul uses the very words of the 
LXX. version of this passage), and the wise 
man scales and keeps the city which the strong 
man armed has seized and made his own. 
E. H. P. 

23, Compare 13:3 and 12:18. So largea 
part of the mischiefs of life comes from abuse 
of the tongue that Solomon guarantees exemp- 
tion from most of the ills of society to him who 
discreetly governs that unruly member. The 
Apostle James states the case with about equal 
strength (Jam. 3:2). H. C.—He that offends 
not in word is a perfect man. Speech is a sa- 
cred prerogative ; the tongue rules the word, 
and we should see to it that our hearts rule it. 
Let us weigh the import of what we utter, 
speak with the deliberation of rational and ac- 
countable beings, speak according to our real 
purposes and thoughts. J. H. T. 

One of the greatest hindrances to personal 
piety—that which eats out the heart and soul 
of true religion—is an unrestrained and unchas- 
tened exercise of the tongue. If persons could 
but be persuaded to banish from their lips 
empty talk (talk relevant to nothing in particu- 
lar, gossip about their neighbors’ concerns and 
arrangements, little profanenesses of expression, 
and the like) and to leave only such speech as 
was instructive or amusing, a vast amount of 
moral and spiritual mischief would be swept 
away as so much rubbish out of the world, and 
men would be introduced by the effort into the 
atmosphere of holiness, as finding themselves 
unable to effect such a clearance without con- 
stant mindfulness of the presence of God. 
EK. M. G. 

26. Coveteth greedily. The covetous 
seek how much they can call their own, by 
whatever means—of how much benefit they can 
hold a monopoly, from how large a place in 
God’s universe they can keep other men off, 
and how much envy they can rouse in rivals 
and neighbors. These have never mastered 
their baser and greedier instincts, and so have 
never known the Divine joy of being blessed 
for their benefactions, and have never tasted of 
the peace that passeth understanding. Very 
often such persons seem to succeed. It re- 
quires a spiritual judgment to uncover their 
emptiness, and show how real ruin is compati- 
ble with apparent success. F. D. H. 

Avarice is content with the bare possession of 
the essence ; stopping short at the means, it is 
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satisfied without the end. Bya strange infatu- 
ation it looks upon gold as its own end. Other 
vices have a particular view to enjoyment 
(falsely so called), but the very term miser is a 
confession of the misery which attends ava- 
rice ; for, in order to save his gold, the miser 
robs himself. He cannot be said to possess 
wealth ; wealth possesses him ; or else he pos- 
sesses it like a fever which burns and consumes 
him as if molten gold were circulating in his 
veins. Many vices wear out and are abandoned 
as age and experience increase, but avarice 
strikes deeper root as age advances ; and, like 
the solitary tree of the desert, flourishes amid 
sterility where nothing else could survive. 
J. H.—Man is the only proprietor on earth, 
and the only miser. It is by blind instinct that 
the bee and the ant fill their garners. Man’s 
ignorance of what himself is capable of enjoy- 
ing throws him upon the capital error of look- 
ing to things exterior and alienable, as his 
wealth ; and in making this ill choice he heaps 
to himself a world of care ; for a thousand ac- 
cidents may come and intervene between his 
passion and its object. Thus it is, that while 
other irregular desires bring their retributive 
sorrow after the hour of gratification is gone 
by, Avarice stands scourge in hand over her 
victim, and inflicts a cruel pang at every in- 
stant. I. T, 
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The covetous, the man who is under the do- 
minion of the love of money, “shall not inherit 
the kingdom of God.’’ He may not have been 
an extortioner ; but he was a lover of money. 
He may not have been fraudulent ; but he was 
a lover of money. ‘“‘ He shall not inherit the 
kingdom of God.’’ He has had his day and his 
object. He has sought and may have accumu- 
lated earthly possessions. By their instrumen- 
tality he may have gratified many other appe- 
tites and desires. But he did not seek first the 
kingdom of God ; therefore he shall not obtain 
it. He ‘‘loved the world ;’’ therefore he ‘‘ shall 
perish with the world.”’ He has wilfully bar- 
tered his soul for money. Gisborne. 

27. The offering of the wicked is in itself 
unacceptable, because he cherishes neither love 
nor reverence for God. But when he brings it 
for the direct purpose of fraud, it becomes still 
more odious. M. 8. 

30, 31. Twocompanion-proverbs. Nothing 
avails against, nothing without, God. The 
horse appears here, as elsewhere in the Old 
Testament, as the type of warlike strength, 
used chiefly or exclusively in battle. E. H. P. 
——All the boasted preparations of man for 
victory in battle are vain without the help of 
God, to whom belongeth victory or deliverance. 
This expands the sentiment of the preceding 
M.S. 
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1 A good name is rather to be chosen than 
great riches, 
And loving favour rather than silver and 
gold, 
2 The rich and the poor meet together : 
The Lorp is the maker of them all, ~ 
3 A prudent man seeth the evil, and hideth 
himself : 
But the simple pass on, and suffer for it. 
4 The reward of humility and the fear of the 
Lorp 
Is riches, and honour, and life. 
5 Thorns and snares are in the way of the 
froward : 
He that keepeth his soul shall be far from 
them. 
6 Train up a child in the way he should go, 
And even when he is old he will not depart 
from it. 





7 The rich ruleth over the poor, 
And the borrower is servant to the lender. 
8 He that soweth iniquity shall reap calamity : 
And the rod of his wrath shall fail. 
9 He that hath a bountiful eye shall be bless- 
ed ; 
For he giveth of his bread to the poor. 
10 Cast out the scorner, and contention shall 
go out ; 
Yea, strife and ignominy shall cease. 
11 He that loveth pureness of heart, 
For the grace of his lips the king shall be his _, 
friend. ss 
12 The eyes of the Lorp preserve him that hath 
knowledge, 
But he overthroweth the words of the 
treacherous man. 
18 The sluggard saith, There is a lion without: 
I shall be slain in the streets. 
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14 The mouth of strange women is a deep pit : 
He that is abhorred of the Lorp shall fall 
therein. 
15 Foolishness is bound up in the heart of a 
child ; 
But the rod of correction shall drive it far 
from him. 
16 He that oppresseth the poor to increase his 
gain, 
And he that giveth to the rich, cometh only 
to want. 


17 Incline thine ear, and hear the words of the 
wise, 
And apply thine heart unto my knowledge. 
18 For it is a pleasant thing if thou keep them 
within thee, 
If they be established together upon thy 
lips. 
19 That thy trust may be in the Lorn, 
IT have made them known to thee this day, 
even to thee. 
20 Have not I written unto thee excellent 
things 
Of counsels and knowledge ; 


1, A Name truly good is the aroma from 
virtuous character. It is a spontaneous emana- 
tion from genuine excellence. It is a repu- 
tation for whatsoever things are honest, and 
lovely, and of good report. It is such a 
name as is not only remembered on earth, but 
written in heaven. Hamilion.—A man may 
desire the approbation and love of friends whom 
he esteems virtuous and wise. It is inseparable 
from love to wish to be beloved by its object, 
and a tender conscience is naturally pleased 
with the approbation of the wise and good. 
Both of these principles seem to be here ap- 
proved by Solomon. But to wish for the 
“loving favor’’ of those we love, and a “‘ good 
name”’ among the virtuous and wise, is quite a 
different thing from a general thirst for distinc- 
tion—a sickly craving for admiration and ap- 
plause. H. D. Griffin.mA good name is in- 
trinsically precious ; but enslaved indeed is he 
who suspends his peace and comfort on the 
breeze of popular opinion. Now moral courage, 
resting on a sure and holy basis, treats with 
indifference the noisy censure or disesteem of 
ungodly men. It dares to act alone, and holds 
its head erect, and soul in high and noble dig- 
nity. Jabez Burns. 

If a good name be more precious than great 
riches, no greater injury can be inflicted upon 
men than to wound their reputation. A heathen 
once said: ‘‘ The slanderer is the most terrible 
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21 To make thee know the certainty of the 
words of truth, 
That thou mayest carry back words of truth 
to them that send thee ? 


22 Rob not the poor, because he is poor, 
Neither oppress the afflicted in the gate : 
23 For the Lorp will plead their cause, 
And despoil of life those that despoil them. 
24 Make no friendship with a man that is given 
to anger ; 
And with a wrathful man thou shalt not 
go: 
25 Lest thou learn his ways, 
And get a snare to thy soul. 
26 Be thou not one of them that strike hands, 
Or of them that are sureties for debts : 
27 If thou hast not wherewith to pay, 
Why should he take away thy bed from 
under thee ? 
28 Remove not the ancient landmark, 
Which thy fathers have set. 
29 Seest thou a man diligent in his business ? 
he shall stand before kings ; 
He shall not stand before mean men. 


of wild beasts.’” -Anon.——The citizen of Zion 
knows the worth of a good name, therefore he 
backbites not, defames no man, speaks evil of 
no man, makes not their faults the subject of 
his common talk, much less of his ridicule ; 
nor speaks of them at all but for edification. 
He makes the best of everybody and the worst 
of nobody. H.——G@ood men often outlive 
their bad names. They conquer by God’s help 
a place of honor for themselves in the judgment 
of coming times. As the heathen of the first 
age who called Christians the enemies of the 
human race were grievously in an error, so it 
has been since ; the world’s. supposed enemies 
have been its true friends, and are owned as 
such when the tongues that maligned them have 
been silenced by death, and the reputations that 
were built on their disparagement are blasted. 
Thus time, God’s minister, corrects mistakes, 
T. D. W. 

2. The course of Providence mingles the 
rich and the poor together everywhere. There- 
fore let each remember that the same God is 
the one Maker and Lord of both classes, and 
will protect each and all in their respective 
rights. H. C.— And let both remember that 
respect, consideration, and sympathy are due 
from each to the other. B. 

The Lord is the Maker of them all. The sa- 
cred writer thus introduces all of us into an 
equal and common relation to God, whe is the 
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great parent of us all. We are the creatures of 
the same hand, the subjects of the same gov- 
ernment ; we occupy the same economy of Di- 
vine providence and-grace ; and, as to our des- 
tination, we all stand in relation to the same 
future and eternal state of being. Yet these 
two divisions of society have existed in every 
period. It is impossible to avoid them, and any 
attempt to establish an equality of possessions 
in the present world would be replete with dis- 
appointment, confusion, rapine, and misery. 
The greatest disturbances mankind has ever 
experienced have arisen from abortive attempts 
of this nature ; nor can any one seriously con- 
sider the causes from which these two condi- 
tions of society spring, but he must despair of 
ever realizing anything like equality or any 
thing approaching to equality, as to the posses- 
sions and enjoyments of the present state. 
R. Hall. 

The Bible does not teach communism ; it 
preaches brotherhood. And the remedies which 
it proposes for poverty are not chronic spolia- 
tion, nor an impossible, self-destructive level- 
ling down, but the recognition of the right re- 
lationship as toward God and between men. 
Work, help, love, these are the liberté, égalité, 
fraternité of the Bible ; its panacea for the ills 
of society. A more difficult formula this than 
the other, which is mostly straw-fire, by which 
‘society’? can neither warm nor feed itself. 
A. E.—In that personal revelation of the liv- 
ing Word, the Incarnation, we find the most 
absolute of all possible prohibitions of all par- 
tialities in the Church—of race or nation, color 
or rank, property or environment. Why? Be- 
cause what Christ took upon Him to make Him 
a Mediator was humanity, simple, whole, un- 
divided. There is no piecing it off among 
classes any more than among nationalities. If 
it could be apportioned, graded by any Blue 
Book, stamped by any society-mark, classified 
by any sociology or anthropology, the media- 
torial glory would be gone because the reality 
would be gone, and the light of the world 
would be eclipsed. F. D. H. 

Both rich and poor are one at the centre. 
The differences are reciprocal and transient, 
while the points of agreement are permanent. 
The rich are essential to the poor ; the poor to 
the rich. The glory of our age is that the dif- 
ferences between these classes are being obliter- 
ated. They are meeting together. Our souls 
are being lifted to a comprehension of this ex- 
alted ideal of the Scriptures. True, says 
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tially one with the rich, that God is the maker 
R. 8. §8.—The rich and poor are 
brethren. The feelings and interests which 
they have in common are far more weighty 
than those outward circumstances that divide 
them. Rich and poor are equal when they 
stand at the foot of the Redeemer’s cross, crav- 
ing pardon for their sins; seeking His right- 
eousness to cover their uncleanness. They are 
equal when they come before God to worship. 
They are equal when both shall stand before the 
judgment-seat of God. Archbishop Thomson. 
— Riches are no reproach and poverty is no 
merit ; but the pride so apt to be bred of riches, 
the idleness, the injustice, the selfishness so 
often associated with them, is what God likes 
to reprove ; and the graces that may be found 
in the poor man’s home, the unwearied devotion 
to duty, the neighborliness and brotherly love, 
and above all the faith, the hope, and the char- 
ity are what He delights to honor. W. G. B. 

3%. The sense of the word rendered “ pru- 
dent’’ is wary, forethoughtful, sagacious—the 
very qualities of mind which foresee impending 
evils. The “ simple’’ here are the credulous, 
the men who are open to all temptations. 
“Passing on’’ is less strong than the Hebrew, 
which means they pass over—in this case, the 
line of prudence. Of course they meet their 
reward. H.C. 

Wesay, forewarned, forearmed. It isa proverb 
of deep meaning. A man warned of an evil, 
which is not inevitable, may avoid it ; he has 
the means of avoiding it if he will apply them. 
And even if the evil be inevitable, yet still, 
being forewarned he is forearmed, and may be 
prepared to encounter it, so that when it comes 
he may bear up manfully, and by the provisions 
he has been enabled to make, in the time given 
him for such preparation, may come forth, if 
not absolutely triumphant, yet not destroyed, 
nor fatally injured. Nay, the wise and earnest 
grappling with inevitable evil, and the patient 
endurance of it when it comes, the preparation 
for it as foreseen, and the discipline in passing 
through it, may be a great benefit to his char- 
acter ; and on the whole, the evil, he being 
forewarned of it, and having acted the part of 
a wise and noble nature in meeting and bearing 
it, may be an absolute blessing. Cheever. 

A. Religion does very much consist in humét- 
ity and the fear of the Lord—that is, walking 
humbly with God, we so reverence God’s maj- 
esty and authority as to submit with all humil- 
ity to the commands of his Word and the dis- 


Christ, the poor ye shall have always with | posals of His providence. We have such low 
you ; but we are realizing that they are essen- | thoughts of ourselves as to behave humbly 
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toward God and man. Where the fear of God 
is there will be humility. And there is gotten 
by it riches and honor, comfort and long life in 
this world, as far as God sees good ; at least, 
spiritual riches and honor in the favor of God 
and the promises and privileges of the covenant 
of grace, and eternal life at last. H.——If thou 
desire the love of God and man, be humble ; 
for the proud heart, as it loves none but itself, 
so it is beloved of none but itself. The voice 
of humility is God’s music, and the silence of 
humility is God’s rhetoric. Humility enforces 
where neither virtue nor strength can prevail, 
nor reason. Quarles. 

Beyond controversy, humility is indispensa- 
ble to the true life of the soul. There are graces 
which may be given or withheld ; there are ex- 
periences, assurances, raptures, ecstasies. But 
no man ever went to heaven without learning 
humility on this side of the grave. Without 
humility, a contrite heart and a prevailing 
prayer for pardon are impossible. It is only 
when the proud heart is broken that a man casts 
himself at the feet of our crucified Saviour, to 
pray for the atoning stream of blood which 
may wash out his deep stains of guilt, and give 
him peace in giving him pardon. Without 
humility religious progress is impossible. The 
true growth of the soul is not to be measured 
by our attempting many extraordinary duties, 
but by our power of doing simple duties well ; 
and humility, when it reigns in the soul, carries 
this principle into practice. It bids us hallow 
our work, especially whatever may be to us 
hard or distasteful work, by doing it as a mat- 
ter of principle. It bids us, when on our knees, 
use simple prayers. It enriches common acts 
of neighborly and social kindness with that in- 
tensity of moral effort which is due to every 
act of which the deepest moving power is the 
love of God. Without humility no soul that 
has turned to God and is learning to serve Him 
is for a moment safe. The whole life of the 
living soul is the work of Divine grace ; and 
while pride claims merit for self, and therefore 
goes before a fall, humility confesses, day by 
day, ‘‘ By the grace of God Iam what I am.”’ 
For humility is the condition and guarantee of 
grace ; and, as Augustine says, there is no rea- 
son, apart from the grace of God, why the 
highest saint should not be the worst of crim- 
inals. H. P. L. 

6. Train up a child. It is common 
sense to put the seal to the wax while it is soft ; 
to go to the fountain-head, and guide the cur- 
rent of the stream ; and to lay hold upon the 
young tendrils of the shooting vine, and to train 
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them as we would have them to go. Jackson. 
——It is the law of the human nature that, 
when it is beginning to grow, it shall be soft as 
wax to receive all kinds of impressions, and 
then that it shall gradually stiffen and become 
hard as adamant to retain them. In our great 
museums you see stone slabs with the marks of 
rain that fell hundreds of years before Adam 
lived ; and the footprint of some wild bird that 
passed across the beach in those old, old times. 
The passing shower and the light foot left their 
prints on the soft sediment ; then ages went on, 
and it has hardened into stone ; and there they 
remain and will remain forevermore. That is 
like a man’s spirit ; in the childish days so soft, 
so susceptible to all impressions, so joyous to 
receive new ideas, treasuring them all up, gath- 
ering them all into itself, retaining them all for- 
ever. And then, as years go on, habit, the 
growth of the soul into steadiness and power, 
and many other reasons beside, gradually make 
us less and less capable of being profoundly and 
permanently influenced by anything outside 
us ; so that the process from childhood to man- 
hood is a process of getting less impressible. 
A. NE: 

A scriptural training in youth starts a moral 
bias that is apt to survive and force its way, 
because it is in the line of our original character, 
and because the original motives are acting 
upon the conscience. Not that any moral 
training can restore the lost image of God. 
That must be created in us, ag at the first. 
But these promptings of conscience and strug- 
gles after moral rectitude, if only outward, are 
some feeble revival of the old original bias to 
virtue. They are traces and hints of our first 
estate. What a gratifying fact is this, that 
scriptural instructions and moral habits, early 
confirmed, have this vitality. This thoroughly 
strange thing, in such a race and such a world 
as ours, ought to be insisted on everywhere. 
It is too important to be permitted to lie in si- 
lence. This ‘‘an early bias to good is inveter- 
ate’’—ought to be written on the door-posts of 
every home and over every teacher’s desk. 
Let no one lose faith in it. Interior.—The 
child believes what with discretion and persist- 
ency he is taught to believe. The child’s creed 
is the mother’s creed, and with nothing at the 
start but faith in his mother to guarantee it. 
He sees through his mother’s eyes, thinks in 
his mother’s thoughts, believes through his, 
mother’s faith, and calls the Bible God’s Book, 
because she taught him to. C. H. P. 

The child needs formal teaching by words, 
but his principles are formed and practical hab- 
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its moulded chiefly by that action of those 
around him which expresses their inner life. 
From this there is a subtle and pervasive influ- 
ence that no direct teaching can counteract. 
_ M. H.—Little may a parent be aware of that 
infantile sagacity that translates things before 
it knows the meaning of words. Example sows 
the seeds of life’s harvest, sometimes before a 
child can speak. That early home, by the still, 
quiet influence of example, moulds the charac- 
ter into such a shape, that all the after-years of 
probation, all life’s storms, all the jar and bustle 
of business cannot change it. It is like a pen 
of iron and the point of a diamond graving on 
the rock. A child knows well and needs no 
one to tell it, that while words may speak the 
mind’s knowledge, actions declare the heart. 
What a man 7s, is far more than what he says. 
Gillett.—The child knows no logic but that 
of the heart. Parental assertion and example 
are its only evidence ; emotion its best proof. 
Here, therefore, example is everything. In 
proportion as the spirit of piety educates, the 
means become unimportant. It finds them 
without seeking. And that alone is deserving 
the name of education in which, however small 
the amount of knowledge imparted, that know]- 
edge is sought to be applied ; in which the 
great aim is to reach the heart of the child, 
and to impress it with a sacred regard for truth 
and duty, and a deep reverence for the will of 
God ; in which the character is sought to be 
built up into habits of order, attention, and 
filial obedience, based on that piety which is 
the beginning of wisdom. J. H. 

The child is capable of being trained for God, 
and God has entrusted him to the parent that 
he may be thus trained. The only effectual 
way in which the parent can do this is himself 
to be what the child should be. There is an 
example, an imperceptible and pervading in- 
fluence that can be had in no other way. Let 
this be good in principle and judicious in out- 
ward form, and all other good influences will 
almost, of course, fall into its train. M. H. 
——tThe child looks and listens, and whatever 
tone of feeling or manner of conduct is dis- 
played around him, sinks into his plastic, pas- 
sive soul, and becomes a mould of his being 
ever after. The very handling of the nursery 
is significant, and the petulance, the passion, 
the gentleness, the tranquillity indicated by it, 
are all reproduced in the child. His soul isa 
purely receptive nature, and that, for a consid- 
erable period, without choice or selection. A 
little further on he begins voluntarily to copy 
everything he sees. Voice, manner, gait, 
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everything which the eye sees, the mimic in- 
stinct delights to act over. And thus we have 
a whole generation of future men, receiving 
from us their very beginnings and the deepest 
impulses of their life and immortality. They 
watch us every moment, in the family, before 
the hearth, and at the table ; and when we are 
meaning them no good or evil, when we are 
conscious of exerting no influence over them, 
they are drawing from us impressions and 
moulds of habit, which, if wrong, no heavenly 
discipline can wholly remove ; or, if right, no 
bad associations utterly dissipate. H. B. 

Training up a child may be said to consist in 
four things—true teaching, discipline, exam- 
ple, and prayer. True teaching, or, if you 
will, the teaching of the truth which concerns 
it in its relations to God and man. Store chil- 
dren’s minds with truth. Let them know all 
that it is right to do, both with respect to God 
and man, that they be not destroyed for lack of 
knowledge. Example. To tell a child what 
is to be done is a very valuable thing, but to 
show how it is done is far more valuable. The 
power of one’s example is the power of char- 
acter. Prayer. You are not left to this work 
alone. There is none in which you may more 
certainly calculate on the help of God, if you 
seek it, than in the endeavor to guide your 
children in the way that leads to heaven. He 
Himself is concerned for the welfare of your 
children. They are His gifts to you, and are 
meant to be, not curses, but blessings. He 
may seem for a season to delay His answers, 
but even while He delays He may be working 
out the very results you have so earnestly 
sought. Mellor. 

All Christian training is summed up in this : 
“Bring them up in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord.”’ This general exhortation 
has so many parts in it that we cannot even 
name them, But these aresome. Look to the 
health of the body, for that is the basis in this 
world of other things. No studies or accom- 
plishments should be allowed to injure that ; 
for that, when injured, will affect injuriously 
all the higher things. Consider, as far as may 
be, the temperament and peculiarity of each. 
There is a Divine individualism of each soul, 
before which, when we find it, we should bow 
down as in the presence of a pure work of 
God, and to which we should yield as we do to 
the great steady laws. Give the mind knowl- 
edge of proper kinds, in due measures, at sea- 
sonable times. Develop the affections, truly 
and tenderly, under the leadings and breathings 
of the royal law of love. Try to put habits 
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into the life of industry, carefulness, and be- 
nevolence, from the very first, that the powers 
may work by these more easily. Provide for 
times of recoil and relaxation. Never be afraid 
of play—of what even might seem idleness to 
another if you are sure that it is wholesome 
rest. Above all, try to secure the whole heart 
for God. Everything must bend to that. The 
whole manifold culture should grow up into 
that. Throw around them, as you may instru- 
mentally, so much of the Fatherhood of God, 
that they shall not be able without a tremen- 
dous and distressing struggle to leave it, and 
when at last away from it shall not be able to 
live without it. Let them know, without mis- 
take, from your own lips, in face-to-face com- 
munication, that the good Shepherd loves them, 
is watching them with kindly care, is calling 
them by name, and waiting for their following. 
When they follow Him, you may sing in glad- 
ness and thankfulness of heart. Raledgh. 

A wise parent will remember that it is the 
books which the child reads out of school which 
leave the deepest impression, and, therefore, 
require the most careful selection. Let him 
distinguish between children’s books and child- 
ish books. Let him not fall into the mistake 
that everything must be written down to the 
comprehension of children. Their sense of in- 
terest runs ahead of their understanding and 
helps it on. He should know that manhood is 
not distinguished from childhood, not so much 
by superiority as by difference of capacity—and 
that no book suited for the child’s department 
can be too old for it. J. H.——Hardly any 
reading can interest a child without contribut- 
ing in some degree, though the book itself be 
afterward totally forgotten, to form the char- 
acter ; and the parents, therefore, who merely 
requiring from him a certain course of study, 
pay little or no attention to story-books, are edu- 
cating him they know not how. Whately. 

Children should always be fairly and kindly 
answered when they ask after anything they 
would know and desire to be informed about. 


Curiosity should be as carefully cherished in 


children as other appetites suppressed. Locke. 
——Table-talk ought to be such, in every fam- 
ily, as to make the hour of home meal-time one 
of the most attractive as well as one of the most 
beneficial hours of the day to all the children. 
But in order to make table-talk valuable, par- 
ents must have something to talk about at the 
table, must be willing to talk about it there, and 
must have the children lovingly in mind as they 
do their table-talking. §. 8. T. 

“Children, obey your parents,”’ is a Divine 
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command. Until they come to years of under- 
standing God expresses His will to them through 
us. We teach them to obey us in order that it 
may become easy to submit to the will of God 
at a later period. We also teach them obedi- 
ence because they are ignorant of their own 
best interests, and incapable of safely directing 
themselves. Hence, it is not so much our pre- 
rogative to require obedience as the child’s 
privilege to yield it. With that thought in 
mind, what parent can be impatient with a child 
who has been disobedient? Few parents neg- 
lect to blame their children when they do 
wrong, but many a child never hears a word of 
commendation. Their ears grow accustomed 
to the language of reproof, while their hearts 
ache for encouragement in their efforts to do 
right. An appreciative word at these times, 
warm from a loving parental heart, will not 
only bring happiness to a deserving child, but 
will go further in establishing right principles 
than many reproofs. But reproof and praise 
should be given with no other thought than the 
good of the child. To reprove from a mere 
sense of our own right, or to vary in our man- 
ner of reproving according to our own moods 
and tempers, is injustice to those too weak to 
defend themselves. Every child has a right to 
a share of the time and personal attention of 
both parents. The father who is too busy to 
give an occasional hour to his children is rob- 
bing them of more than he can ever will to 
them. To think he has done his full duty when 
he has made proper provision for their physical 
and intellectual wants is more than a mistake. 
It isa crime. When a father becomes merely 
a “‘ provider,’’ he consents to a loss of man- 
hood ; and if he does not lose his self-respect, 
he will, at least, lose the respect of his children, 
Mothers are expected to come in hourly con- 
tact with their’families, but who pleads for the 
children’s right to their fathers? Not but what 
fathers are affectionate and indulgent. Not 
unfrequently does a father yield a desired point 
to a child that the mother would unhesitatingly 
refuse ; not because he loves him more, but 
because he is less acquainted with him. Many 
a father would be a better man if he lived with 
his children a little more. Let fathers and 
mothers both remember that no one can take 
their place in the children’s lives. Free Church 
Monthly. 

Be very gentle with the children God has 
given you; watch over them constantly ; re- 
prove them earnestly, but not in anger. In the 
forcible language of Scripture, ‘‘ Be not bitter 
against them.”” ‘ Yes, they are good boys,” 
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I once heard a kind father say; ‘‘I talk to 
them very much, but do not like to beat my 
children —the world will beat them.’’ It was a 
beautiful thought, though not elegantly ex- 
pressed. Yes, there is not one child in the cir- 
cle round the table, healthful and happy as 
they look now, on whose head, if long enough 
spared, the storm will not beat. Adversity 
may wither them, sickness may fade, a cold 
world may frown on them, but amid all let 
memory carry them back to a home where the 
law of kindness reigned, where the mother’s 
reproving eye was moistened with a tear, and 
the father frowned ‘‘ more in sorrow than in 
anger.” Hlihu Burritt——We are to love our 
children as they are to obey their parents, ‘“‘ in 
the Lord ;’’ never forgetting that He who lends 
may resume His gifts whensoever it pleases 
Him ; never forgetting that the fairest flowers 
of the family may soon wither and die ; ever 
striving as we keep our children in their own 
place in the house nor allow them to usurp 
ours, to keep them in their own place in our 
hearts nor allow them to usurp God’s; ever 
seeking in our nurseries to rear plants for 
heaven, and so train up our children in the 
saving knowledge of Christ and the devout 
love of God, that we shall have the consolation 
of knowing, if death enters our house and 
plucks them from our arms, that our loss is 
their gain ; that if a chair in the circle by our 
fireside is empty, a blood-bought throne is filled 
in heaven ; that if there is one voice less in the 
Psalm when we are assembled for worship, 
there is one more ringing sweet and clear in 
glory, praising Him through whose dying love 
and in whose blissful presence we shall join 
our lost and loved—to weep and to part no 
more. Guthrie. 

Too many Christian people seem to suppose 
that their children, by virtue of their birth, 
belong to the devil and have to be delivered 
from the devil by Divine grace when capable 
of understanding and responding to the Gos- 
pel. The precise contrary of thisistrue. They 
belong to Christ by virtue of their birth, and 
have to be kept by the power of Divine grace 
from going over to the devil. It is this great 
fact which is affirmed in baptism. Infants are 
born the subjects of Christ, and He will keep 
them safe from His foes and theirs, until they 
revolt against His authority. They are His, 
not because their parents dedicate them to Him, 
but because He died for them and has “ re- 
ceived power over all flesh.”” They are His 
more truly than they are ours ; we acknowl- 
edge this claim when we bring them to receive 
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baptism. Herein lies the significance of the 
rite, so far as parents are concerned. Children 
should be reminded, as soon as they are capa- 
ble of understanding it that Christ claimed 
them as His own in their infancy ; parents 
should constantly remember that they have 
implicitly acknowledged the claim. In bap- 
tism it is not affirmed that the children ought 
to become Christ’s, but that they are His. Al- 
ready, apart from their own choice, apart from 
the act of their parents, they are His. They 
belong, not to a lost race, but to a race that has 
been redeemed by ‘“‘the precious blood of 
Christ,’’ and over which He reigns. Lon. Cong. 
They are born into aredeemed world. They 
belong to Christ from infancy, and He says, 
“Take them, and train them for Me.’’ They 
should be so treated as to see in their parents 
some likeness to their heavenly Father before 
they can understand verbal teaching. They 
should be so treated that the truth may be at 
once received, ‘‘ Like as a father pitieth his 
children,’’ and ‘‘ As one whom his mother com- 
forteth.’’? As a child cannot remember when 
it began to love and obey its parents, so should 
be its love to God. This may be expected if 
the parents not only teach doctrine but repre- 
sent Christ. Children soon discover whether a 
parent’s chief aim is to please God or to win the 
world ; whether the child’s nurture in Christ or 
worldly advancement is most desired. They 
will be more likely to imitate what parents are, 
than to do what parents say. They learn more 
by what they see in them than what they hear 
from them. The writer well remembers, when 
a child, overhearing his mother, in her mid-day 
retirement, praying so earnestly for his “‘ sal- 
vation’”’ that he longed to get “salvation,”’ 
whatever it was, so as to give his mother what 
would be her greatest delight. By such train- 
ing, home and school will become nurseries for 
church and heaven. Newman Hail. 

9. A “bountiful eye’’ is literally a good eye, 
in the sense of an eye to pity: an eye that sees 
suffering and want, and indicates a heart and a 
hand of generous benevolence. God will bless 
such an eye. H.C. 

IL. Whoever loves purity, grace (i.e., gracious 
or acceptable) will be his lips, and the king will be 
his friend. Michaelis.——Purity in heart implies 
a care of the heart ; a discipline of the imagi- 
nation ; a covenant with the eyes not to look 
upon vanity ; an avoidance of all appearance 
of evil ; a conscientious regulation of our secret 
thoughts and affections as in the sight of that God 
with whom we have to do, who requires purity 
as well as truth in the inward part. &. Hall. 

if 
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God is for that man, and that man is for 
God, who carries about with him a pure heart ; 
heart purity makes a man beloved of heaven, 
Many affect pure language, pure houses, pure 
habits, pure hands, pure air, pure meat and 
drink, who yet, for want of purity of heart, 
shall never see the face of God in glory ; heart 
purity speaks a man eternally happy. JZ. 
Brooke. The divinest views of life penetrate 
most clearly into the meanest emergencies, and, 
so far from petty principles being best propor- 
tioned to petty trials, a heavenly spirit taking 
up its abode with us can alone sustain well the 
daily toils, and tranquilly pass the humiliations 
of our condition ; and, to keep the house of the 
soul in order and pure, a God must come down 
and dwell within. Martineau. 

16. This man pursues two methods of en- 
riching himself : he robs the poor ; he gives to 
the rich ; but in both cases he will only im- 
poverish himself. His two methods have the 
same end in view, and both alike will fail of 
the end he seeks, and will really bring him not 
riches but ruin. H. C.—Whatever you save 
as against righteousness, justice, and love has 
no lasting in it. God’s judgment or blessing 
rests upon the whole flock, floor, and wine- 
press. The money saved from the man who 
had a right to it shall be lost. Do not imagine 
that God has abandoned all the commercial re- 
lations of life and handed over marts and ex- 
changes to the dominion of the devil. The 
Lord still reigneth, and all history, interpreted 
by a Christian spirit, ends in this, that whoever 
endeavors selfishly to upset the Divine regula- 
tion is never really the richer for the money he 
has stolen. Honest money goes far and brings 
sweetness with it and light and hope, and a 
blessing full of unction may be asked upon the 
little loaf bought by the honestly-earned penny. 
Whatever we have let it be honest money, and 
then the more we have the more everybody else 
will have, for we shall be but trustees and 
stewards, sowing with both hands and reaping 
with both hands night and day. This is God's 
law ; this doctrine lies at the very root of Di- 
vine legislation and social economy. J. P. 

Thus endeth the second division of the Book 
of Proverbs, containing chaps. 10-22: 16. 
What follows is miscellaneous down to chap. 25. 
It is collected from different sources, and might 

~have the title which is proffered to us in v, 17 
—viz., The Words of the Wise. M. 8. 

17-39. With v. 17 commences a third part 
of this Book of Proverbs, distinct in some 
points of style and method from those which 
precede or which follow. This part closes 
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with chap. 24. The writer invites most diligent 
attention to the words of wisdom which he has 
to speak. ‘‘ Shall be fitted in thy lips’’ (v. 18) 
means shall be confirmed or established upon 
thy lips, to be always (as we might say) at thy 
tongue’s end, fresh in memory and ever at 
hand, not only for reflective thought but for 
ready utterance ; words in season fitly spoken. 
Ihave taught thee these great truths in order 
that thou mayest fully trust the Lord. H. C. 

18. The words of the wise should be so thor- 
oughly considered and learned, that the learner 
will be always ready to speak of them or to re- 
cite them. We express the like idea by saying, 
Learn by heart, t.e., make them quite familiar. 
M. 8.—The counsels of the wise should be 
not in the heart only, or on the lips only, but 
on the lips from the abundance of the heart. 
What is ‘‘ pleasant’’ in the sight of God and 
man is the union of the two, belief passing 
into profession, profession resting on belief. 
BH. P: 

20, 21. The emphasis is here most laid upon 
this, that they are made known to thee, even to 
thee and written to thee as if it were a letter di- 
rected to thee by name ; it is suited to thee and 
to thy case ; it is intended for thee, to be a rule 
to thee, and by it thou must be judged. We 
cannot say of these things, They are good 
things, but they are nothing to us; no, they 
are of the greatest concern imaginable to us. 
To make thee know the certainty of the words 
of truth. That thou mayest know what is 
truth, mayest plainly distinguish between it 
and falsehood, and mayest know upon what 
grounds thou receivest and believest the truths 
of God. It is desirable to know, not only the 
words of truth, but the certainty of them ; that 
our faith may be intelligent and rational, and 
may grow up to a full assurance. H. 

The Bible itself, studied in its text, and com- 
pared with all else that the world has to offer 
as bringing to us direct messages from God, 
furnishes ample and irrefragable evidence that 
only the Author of our own being could have 
been the Author of that Book of books, with 
all that it shows us of ourselves, and with all 
that it discloses concerning our needs, our 
duties, and our destiny. S.S. T.— If religion 
is to be a practical thing, it must depend, not 
upon beautiful thoughts, but upon matter-of- 
fact certainties. Its truths must come to us in 
a form in which we can carry them with us, | 
and bring them to bear upon our motives in the 
hour of temptation. When tempted we need 
something solid to fall back upon; not a pic- 
ture, not a mist, not a view, not an hypothesis, 
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but a fact. 
has responded to this supreme necessity of the 
soul of man. And we may be sure that if she 
had done otherwise she would long ago have 
ceased to command interest at the hands of 
those who seek in religion, not an amusement 
for the passing hour, but a kind friend, with a 
firm hand, who will guide them through the 
changes and chances of this mortal life to the 
gate of that other world which we must all, in 
whatever guise, reach at last. H. P. L. 

The Bible grapples with the highest subjects 
which can engage the attention of mankind. 
It advances instantly to the highest lines of 
spiritual inquiry. God, creation, invisible 
worlds, sin, death, immortality, are its familiar 
themes. But more important than the fact of 
its grappling with such subjects is its peculiar 
method of treating them. Its approach, so to 
speak, is invariably from the higher side ; the 
Bible reveals, it does not suggest ; it declares, it 
does not ¢nvestigate. Looked at in the light of 
presumptive inspiration, this is precisely the 
proper result. If God has spoken at all, He 
must have spoken positively and authorita- 
tively. J. P.——The point of view of the writ- 
ers in the Bible is the Divine. Here is the 
strong proof of the genuineness and authenticity 
of any part of the Scriptures. Here is stronger 
proof of inspiration than that of miracles. In 
the Bible is revealed a law of conduct from 
which men would withdraw if they could. 
The human mind would not originate it. We 
have also here presented a human character as 
unlike what we find in man as the imagination 
can conceive. So the promises touching the 
needs of men are not at all what men would 
have thought necessary. Man does not believe 
he has need of forgiveness, save as enlightened 
by the Bible. He would say, ‘“‘I need to be 
educated ; I need more power ; I live as best 
I know.”’ Even now, after all that has been 
wrought by the bleeding hands of Christ on 
earth, men feel little the need of a Saviour. So 
all through the Scriptures the point of view is 
God’s not man’s. The law that is uttered is 
Divine ; the promises given are Divine; the 
judgment of human nature, the cause of its 
woes, its needs, its all, is most manifestly from 
above. To understand any part of the Bible 
we must look at it from this Divine standpoint. 
R. S. 8. 

The style of the Book accommodates itself to 
the modes of thought and speech common 
among men in their successive generations, 
rather than to the technicalities of science or 
the modes of thought and speech current among 
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While a Divine book, therefore, 
it is the most human of books. The infinite 
mind that suggests its truths presents their 
finite side toward finite men that they may ap- 
prehend and commune with them. §S. R.— 
If the Bible was to be adapted to human wants, 
it must have a human side complete and_per- 
fect. It is by the complete incorporation of 
all human methods of expressing truth that the 
Bible is made an intelligible and adequate reve- 
lation of the Divine will; and to criticise the 
Bible, because it employs every device of lan- 
guage and literature by which truth is conveyed 
from one mind to another, is to reveal the falli- 
bility of our own logic rather than the imper- 
fection of the Bible. A revelation from God 
that did not come in human costume, and that 
was not penetrated with the spirit of human 
sympathy, would be ill adapted to its purpose, 
and would be like a Saviour who should have 
come neither eating nor drinking, and subject 
to no ordinary temptations. Butas it behooved 
Christ to take upon Him not the form of angels, 
but of the sons of Abraham, and to be tempted 
in all respects as we are, yet without sin ; so it 
behooves the Divine revelation to be altogether 
human in its form, except that it give no posi- 
tive countenance to error. G. F. W. 

The understanding has its proper work to do 
with respect to the Bible, because the Bible 
consists of human writings and contains a hu- 
man history. Only let us remember that the 
understanding cannot ascend to things Divine ; 
that for these another faculty is necessary— 
reason or faith. If this faculty be living in us, 
then there can be no rationalism ; and what is 
called so is then no other than the voice of 
Christian truth. Wherea man’s writings show 
that he is keenly alive to the Divine part of 
Scripture, that he sees God ever in it and re- 
gards it truly as His Word, his judgments of 
the human part in it are not likely to be ration- 
alistic ; and if his understanding decides accord- 
jing to its own laws upon points within its own 
province, while his faith duly tempers it and 
restrains it from venturing upon another’s do- 
minion, the result will in all probability be such 
as commonly attends the use of God’s manifold 
gifts in their just proportions—it will image 
after our imperfect measure the holiness of God 
and the truth of God. It is very true and 
should be acknowledged in the fullest manner, 
that for the study of the highest moral and 
spiritual questions another faculty than the un- 
derstanding is wanting ; and that without this 
faculty the understanding alone cannot arrive 
at truth. But it is no less true, that while 
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there is, on the one side, a faculty higher than 
the understanding, which is entitled to pro- 
nounce upon its defects ; ‘‘ for He that is spir- 
itual judgeth all things,’ so there is a clamor 
often raised against it, not from above, but 
from bclow—the clamor of mere shallowness 
andignorance, and passion. Wisdom is gained, 
not by renouncing or despising the understand- 
ing, but by adding to its perfect work the per- 
fect work of reason, and of reason’s perfection, 
faith. TZ. Arnold. 

If any man, says Jesus, wzlis to do the 
Father’s will, he shall know of the doctrine 
whether it be of God. “An obedient spirit leads 
the inquiring mind to such a perception of the 
internal, historical, and practical evidences of 
the Gospel as gives sufficient assurance to him- 
self that it is of God and not of man. And the 
combined testimony of the Evangelical Church 
in all her branches seals the truth, as thus certi- 
fied by so many individual experiences, as the 
power of God unto salvation. Or, to state the 
doctrine more fully, the Bible, as the inspired 
Word of God, is the ultimate standard and the 
infallible rule of faith and practice ; it is known 
to be the Word of God not only by its internal 
contents and character and by the Christian 
consciousness of the individual believer, but by 
the like consciousness, the sanctified judgment, 
and the uniform testimony of the living, spirit- 
ual Church, both of the past and the present, 
the whole family of God on earth and in heav- 
en ; and this catholic Church is known, not as 
a particular mechanical organism, but by its 
fruits—the fruits of practical faith, and earnest, 
continuous consecration to the moral and spirit- 
ual ends and objects of its high calling, what- 
ever the imperfections of its formulated beliefs 
or organizations, or of character in many of its 
several members. The Church was indeed be- 
fore the Bible ; but the Bible, since written, is 
the Church’s text-book and guide, and they are 
mutual witnesses for each other through the 
Holy Spirit in both together. R. W. Patterson. 

Carry back words of truth. Knowl- 
edge is given us to do good with, that others 
may light their candle at our lamp, and that 
we may in our place serve our generation ac- 
cording to the will of God. And those who 
make conscience of keeping God’s command- 
ments will be best able to give a reason of the 
hope that is in them. H. 

22, 23. To rob and oppress the rich is a 
great sin ; but to rob and oppress the poor is a 
greater ; but to rob and oppress the poor be- 
cause he is poor, and wants money to buy jus- 
tice, is the top of all inhumanity and impiety. 


| to perdition. 
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To oppress any one is sin; but to oppress the 
oppressed is the height of sin. Poverty, and 
want, and misery should be motives to pity ; 
but oppressors make them the whetstones of 
their cruelty and severity, and therefore the 
Lord will plead the cause of His poor oppressed 
people against their oppressors without fee or 
fear. .Anon.—Poverty is the load of some, 
and wealth is the load of others, perhaps the 
greater load of the two. It may weigh them 
Bear the load of thy neighbor’s 
poverty and let him bear with thee the load of 
thy wealth. Thou lightenest thy load by light- 
ening his. Augustine. 

26, 27. This admonition has occurred al- 
ready (6: 1-5 and 11:15). The doctrine of 
suretyship as it appears in this Book of Prov- 
erbs should be studied and judged of in the 
light of the age of Solomon and of the Mosaic 
system. From Moses to Solomon the Jews had 
never been a commercial people. For obvious 
reasons it was manifestly the Divine policy to 
prevent them from becoming such. Their sys- 
tem of agriculture, with no costly implements, 
required but little capital. Hence while they 
kept aloof from traffic, they had but the least 
possible occasion to loan money on the guaran- 
tee of another. H. C. 

28. The primary application, possibly even 
the only one, makes the words a protest against 
the grasping covetousness which leads men to 
add house to house and field to field (Isa. 5 : 8), 
regardless of the rights of the poor upon whose 
inheritance they encroach. E. H. P. 

29. Such men as Joseph and Daniel work 
themselves up to high responsibilities by dint 
of their ‘‘ diligence in business.”’ They bring 
to their service capacity, energy, industry, ap- 
plication. Doing everything they attempt in 
the best manner possible, they soon come before 
kings because they are wanted. H. C.—Not 
only is vital godliness ‘perfectly consistent with 
commercial success, it ought to be a means 
thereto. ‘“‘Seest thou a man diligent in his 
business ?”’ asks the Book of Proverbs. ‘* He 
shall stand before kings, . . . he shall not stand 
before mean men.’’ And who should be more 
diligent than the servant of the Most High 
God? But godliness, having the promise of 
the life that now is, as well as of that which is 
{o come, naturally brings riches in its train. 


Diligence and frugality, the children of true 


religion, are in turn the parents of wealth. 
J. M, Oxley. 

The man of methodical industry and honor- 
able pursuits realizes, says Coleridge, the ideal 
divisions of time, and he gives a character and 
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individuality to its movements. If the idle are 
described as killing time, he may justly be said 
to call it into life and moral being while he 
makes it the distinct object not only of the con- 
sciousness, but of the conscience. He organizes 
the hours, and gives them a soul ; and that, the 
very essence of which is to pass away, he takes 
up into his own permanence, and endows with 
the imperishableness of a spiritual nature. Of 
the good and faithful servant, continues our 
philosopher, whose energies, thus directed, are 
thus methodized, it may rather be said that he 
lives in time than that time lives in him. His 
days, months, and years, as the stops and punc- 
tual marks in the records of duties performed, 
will remain when time shall be no more. 
W. H. Adams.—To do what we have to do 
deliberately, carefully, punctiliously, conscien- 
tiously, that is the main concern. Virtuous 
diligence is a continual exercise of the under- 
standing, of reason, of reflection, of self-com- 
mand. The industrious man lives in the entire, 
true, intimate consciousness of himself. He re- 
joices in his life, his faculties, his endowments, 
his time. He can give an account of the use 
and application of them, and can therefore look 
back upon the past with satisfaction, and into 
the future without disquietude. He experi- 
ences neither languor nor irksomeness. He 
who really loves work can never be wanting in 
means and opportunities for it. To him every 
occupation is agreeable, even though it pro- 
cure him no visible profit. He alone knows 
the pleasures of rest, for he alone really wants 
it, he alone has deserved it, he alone can enjoy 
it without reproach. Zollikofer. 

A man industrious in his calling, if without 
the fear of God, becomes a drudge to worldly 
ends—vexed when disappointed, overjoyed in 
success. Mingle but the fear of God with busi- 
ness, it will not abate a man’s industry, but 
sweeten it ; if he prosper he is thankful to God 
that gives him power to get wealth ; if he mis- 
carry he is patient under the will and dispensa- 
tion of the God he fears. It turns the very em- 
ployment of his calling to a kind of religious 
duty and exercise of his religion, without dam- 
age or detriment to it. Sir Matthew Hale.—— 
Many of the best and most valuable Christian 
disciples we have, are such as come up out of 
the walks of business. They know how to 
move with alertness and turn their hand nimbly 
as things require, keeping everything still in 
the training of order and practical system.; 
playing in, under these and to fill them out, all 
most practical mercies and tenderest graces. 
So that if we want the best engineering of 
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counsel and the most energetic flexibilities of 
movement, we are more likely to get our sup- 
ply from the class of disciples in trade than 
from any other. Operations are their study, 
and they get limbered in it for all most cau- 
tiously safe and practically efficient operations 
in religion. H. B. 

The Christian man of business has, as the 
foundation of all, a supreme love to God and 
a deep conviction that religion is the principal 
thing, the oxygen which is let down into the 
mine ere the miner descends to dig in it, ren- 
dering it safe for him to work ; he resolves that 
it is necessary for him to be religious, though 
it is not to be rich ; he makes time on his busi- 
est days for family and private devotions ; he 
lives with his household as its head, not as its 
slave, toiling for its support. He will himself 
know something personally of the luxury of 
doing good ; he will seek a blessing on every 
day’s transactions, give thanks for success, be 
content with honest gains, and not cast down 
by losses; he will not obtrude his Christian 
way of doing business pharisaically upon 
others, as a model; he will honor God and 
bless his fellow-men with offerings laid aside as 
God hath prospered him ; and this would be 
the Christian man of business, and this the way 
for him to be kept from the evil that is in the 
world. W. H. Lewis.——A man can maintain 
the love of God by faith and prayer, and go on 
to make all most solid attainments of character 
in the life-occupation of trade. When the 
question how is raised, the very first, always 
indispensable thing is that he shall be faithfully 
set to it, and expect to succeed only by fighting 
out the great human battle with self-seeking 
and the love of money, and by standing fast in 
God’s name in all holiest integrity. He must 
not go into trade as any sharp work to be 
shrewdly done ; he must not pitch himself reck- 
lessly into making his fortune ; he must not 
look upon his business future with a mind 
wholly slack toward God and religion, willing 
to be floated whither the tide will carry him. 
No true character is ever made in that way in 
any employment. And it is precisely in that 
way that trade has come to be regarded as a 
kind of life so pre-eminently hostile to the in- 
terests of character. But the man who is in it 
can have and is bound to have God with him 
in it ; to begin his day with God’s smile, to end 
it in God’s approbation, and to pass it all 
through in the testimony that he pleases God. 


| Going thus into and onward in trade, he will 


have no difficulty in being a Christian in it. 
He is fast anchored in all right practice and 
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right living by holding himself to courses that 
permit the enjoyment of God, and then the en- 
joyment of God willin turn hold him to his 
courses. Such a man can be a Christian any- 
where, and will as certainly be in trade as any- 
where else. H. B. : 

The duty of the Christian is plain—not to 
avoid the acquiring of riches, but to show the 
world how riches rightly acquired may be 
rightly expended. No other can do this so 
well as he. The man who has piled up mill- 
ions by corners in grain or pork, by railroad 
wrecking or breaking banks, may, forsooth, en- 
deavor to effect a compromise with his own 
conscience, or, lacking that troublesome moni- 
tor, with public opinion, by spasmodically 
handing over some portion of his unlawful 
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gains to universities or hospitals ; but thers is 
no moral value in such a proceeding. It is the 
continuous, consistent employment of wealth 
in the work of the Lord that tells. It is when 
one’s business is ‘‘ done in the name of Jesus. 
in the spirit of consecration ; its gains made 
useful in a Christ-like way; its ventures al, 
baptized in prayer ; its extension sought only 
as a means to greater good ; its whole conduct 
and character and profit decided by considera- 
tions pertaining to the next world as well as to 
this’ (ZH. Johnson.) Riches accumulated in 
this spirit will bring with them no poison that 
need hereafter be extracted ; and only thus can 
be realized the sacred truth that ‘‘ the blessing 
of the Lord, it maketh rich, and He addeth no 
sorrow with it.”? J. WM. Oxley, 
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1 WaeEn thou sittest to eat with a ruler, 
Consider diligently him that is before thee ; 
2 And put a knife to thy throat, 
If thou be a man given to appetite. 
3 Be not desirous of his dainties ; 
Seeing they are deceitful meat. 
4 Weary not thyself to be rich ; 
Cease from thine own wisdom. 
5 Wilt thou set thine eyes upon that which is 
not ? 
For riches certainly make themselves wings, 
Like an eagle that flieth toward heaven. 
6 Eat thou not the bread of him that hath an 
evil eye, 
Neither desire thou his dainties : 
7 For as he thinketh within himself, so is he : 
Eat and drink, saith he to thee ; 
But his heart is not with thee. 
8 The morsel which thou hast eaten shalt thou 
vomit up, 
And lose thy sweet words. 
9 Speak not in the hearing of a fool ; 
For he will despise the wisdom of thy words. 
10 Remove not the ancient landmark ; 
And enter not into the fields of the father- 
less : 
11 For their redeemer is strong ; 
He shall plead their cause against thee. 
72 Apply thine heart unto instruction, 
And thine ears to the words of knowledge. 
13 Withhold not correction from the child : 
For if thou beat him with the rod, he shall 
not die. 


14 Thou shalt beat him with the rod, 
And shalt deliver his soul from Sheol. 


15 My son, if thine heart be wise, 
My heart shall be glad, even mine : 
16 Yea, my reins shall rejoice, 
When thy lips speak right things. 
17 Let not thine heart envy sinners : 
But be thou in the fear of the Lorp all the 
day long : 
18 For surely there is a reward (or, future) ; 
And thy hope shall not be cut off. 
19 Hear thou, my son, and be wise, 
And guide thine heart in the way. 
20 Be not among winebibbers ; 
Among gluttonous eaters of flesh : 
21 For the drunkard and the glutton shall come 
to poverty : 
And drowsiness shall clothe a man with 
rags. 
22 Hearken unto thy father that begat thee, 
And despise not thy mother when she is old. 
23 Buy the truth, and sell it not ; 
Yea, wisdom, and instruction, and under- 
standing. 
24 The father of the righteous shall greatly re- 
joice : 
And he that begetteth a wise child shall have 
joy of him. / 
25 Let thy father and thy mother be glad, 
And let her that bare thee rejoice. 
26 My son, give me thine heart, 
And let thine eyes delight in my ways. 
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27 For a whore is a deep ditch ; 
And a strange woman is a narrow pit. 
28 Yea, she lieth in wait as a robber, 
And increaseth the treacherous among men. 


29 Who hath woe ? who hath sorrow? who 
hath contentions ? 
Who hath complaining ? who hath wounds 
without cause ? 
Who hath redness of eyes? 
30 They that tarry long at the wine ; 
They that go to seek out mixed wine. 
81 Look not thou upon the wine when it is 
red, 


1-8. “Consider diligently’? not so much 
what as ‘“‘who is before thee.’? Solomon ex- 
horts us to consider thoughtfully where we are, 
in whose presence we are sitting, and how 
much may depend on the impression we may 
make upon his mind by our manner and bear- 
ing at his luxurious table. Let it be suggested 
that self-control is always manly (as opposed to 
beastly), and that we always sit at table in the 
presence of the Great. King / 

4,5. An admonition against making riches 
the chief end of one’s labor. ‘‘ Cease from 

thine own wisdom,’’ as bearing on the subject 
in hand, must mean, Cease to depend on thine 
own sagacity, shrewdness, skill in making 
money. Solomon assumes that the supreme 
pursuit of wealth is sure to fail of its object. 
Wilt thou let thine eyes fly upon riches ?—1.¢., 
turn eagerly, with longing look as if to rush 
with outspread wings upon them? But they 
are not ; they will not be there ; they vanish 
from your view; they suddenly elude your 
grasp and your hand is upon nothing ; for they 
take wings like an eagle and are away! See 
similar sentiments in Paul (1 Tim. 6 : 9, 10) and 
below (28 : 20)—a lesson which men of the 
world are sadly slow to learn. H. C.——The 
things of this world have a real existence in 
nature and are the real gifts of Providence, but 
in the kingdom of grace they are things that are 
not ; they are not a happiness and portion for 
asoul; are not what they promise to be nor 
what we expect them to be; they are a show, 
a shadow, a sham upon the soul that trusts to 
them ; they are not, for in a little while they 
will not be; they perish in the using. It is 
therefore folly for us to set our eyes upon 
them ; to admire them as the best things and 
appropriate them to ourselves as our good 
things, and to aim at them as our mark at which 
all our actions are levelled. ... There is a 
burden of care in getting, of fear in keeping, 
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When it giveth its colour in the cup, 
When it goeth down smoothly : 
32 At the last it biteth like a serpent, 
And stingeth like an adder. 
33 Thine eyes shall behold strange things, 
And thine heart shall utter froward things. 
34 Yea, thou shalt be as he that lieth down in 
the midst of the sea, 
Or as he that lieth upon the top of a mast. 
385 They have stricken me, shalt thou say, and 
I was not hurt ; 
They have beaten me, and I felt it not : 
When shall I awake? I will seek it yet 
again. 


of temptation in using, of guilt in abusing, of 
sorrow in losing, and of responsibility in at last 
accounting for riches. H. 

The certain way to be truly rich is not to be 
so solicitous to increase a fortune as to give 
limits to our desires. For whoever is always 
grasping at more confesses he is still in want, 
and is therefore miserable and poor, because in 
the midst of all his affluence he wants that con- 
tentment and moderation of his desires which 
only can render any person rich and happy. 
Plutarch. Neither contentment nor discon- 
tentment arises from the outward condition, 
but from the inward disposition. If a man is 
not content in that state he is in, he will not be 
content in any state he would bein. J. Vason. 

6-8. Sentiment : ‘‘ Beware of flattering and 
deceitful men, who show you special civility 
only to mislead you, and to put you off your 
guard. Their courtesies will be loathed, when 
their real design comes to be known.’’ Here 
are three connected verses again. M. S. 

7. As he thinketh within himself, 
soishe. This is the Hebrew way of telling 
us, in a casual word about feasting, that a 
man’s inmost thinking is the true index to his 
character. J. Clifford.—The idea plainly is 
that a man’s thinking exhibits the nature of the 
man. Thesame idea is brought out by the tree 
and its fruits, and the fountain and its waters. 
The thinking does not make the man, but the 
man makes the thinking. We want to know 
what his rea? thinking is, in order to judge of 
his character. A man may be smooth, polite, 
kindly-spoken—but we require more than that, 
because we have learned from observation that 
this may only be a method of hiding and yet 
accomplishing bad purposes. Interior. 

Every man is as the objects are with which 
he converses. A man may better know what 
he is by eyeing the objects with which his soul 
does mostly converse, than by observing his 
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most pompous services. Z. Brooks.——lt is 
the habitual thought that frames itself into our 
life. It affects us even more than our intimate 
social relations do. Our confidential friends 
have not so much to do in shaping our lives as 
thoughts have which we harbor. F. W. Teal. 
— Our thoughts are the measure of our char- 
acters, because all the elements of our being 
find expression in our thoughts. The intellect, 
the affections, the motives, and the attainments, 
all have their part in shaping our thoughts. 
Our opinions and judgments are miniatures of 
ourselves. 8. 8S. T. 

There is no fruit which actually we bring 
forth, be it good or bad, but it proceeds from 
the voluntary thoughts. Wherefore, ordinarily, 
these give the best and surest measure of the 
frame ofmen’sminds. Owen.——The “ mind ” 
in you is what you are, in your thoughts, de- 
sires, and aims. Not all the thoughts which 
you have belong to your mind, but only such 
thoughts as are intensely vital, stirring your 
deepest emotions and impelling you to action. 
Not all that you feel belongs to your mind, 
but only such emotions as spring out of your 
thoughts and shape your conduct. Not every- 
thing that you do shows what your mind is, 
but only such actions as are the outcome of 
rational conviction and genuine love. . The 
‘‘mind’’ of a man is what he is in the 
organic unity of his secret thoughts, affections, 
and aims. He has the mind of the flesh, if the 
gravitation of his inmost self is toward the 
things of the flesh, the things that minister to 
selfish ease and ambition, no matter how re- 
fined his pursuits and habits may be. Beh- 
rends.——My works will be answerable to my 
thoughts ; if my thoughts be wicked or fruit- 
less, so will my actions be. My thoughts are 
the seed that lies in the ground out of sight ; 
my works are the crop which is visible to 
others ; according to the seed, whether good or 
bad, such will the crop be. How much it con- 
cerns me that my heart be sown with pure and 
holy thoughts, that my crop may tend both to 
my credit and comfort! Swinnock.——That 
isa man’s mind and will which is habitually 
his mind and will. When the very inclination 
and bent of your will is right, then only is 
your heart right. It is not an extraordinary 
act that you can try yourselves by, but such 
a free course and tenor of your lives as will 
prove that you have a new nature, or a heart 
inclined and habituated to God. The main 
business, therefore, is to prove that you are 
habitually resolved. Baater. 

Character is a very different thing from rep- 
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utation. Reputation is easily gained, lost and 
gained again, as the world goes. Character, 
on the contrary, is a thing of slow growth and 
difficult acquirement. When well developed 
and firmly fixed, it has great staying power. 
If the character is good, its possessor is 
supremely concerned in its careful preservation. 
If bad, he knows it as no one else can know, 
and he also knows that, unlike his bodily con- 
dition, it cannot be doctored and repaired on 


short notice. Interior.m—Character is the only 
test, and the only true fruit, of living. It is 
not knowledge, for knowledge will fail. It is 


not money, for money cannot be carried away 
from earth. It is not fame, for fame’s laurels 
fade at the grave’s edge and its voice gives no 
cheer in the valley of shadows. It is not cul- 
ture or education or refinement. Itis character 
—not what we have or what we know, but 
what we are—that we carry with us into the 
eternal world. Therefore the building of char- 
acter should be our central aim in all life. 
Business, home, church, reading, pleasure, 
struggle, work, sorrow—all are but means to 
the one end. The daily temptations which 
make every true life such a painful conflict 
from beginning to end bring us constant op- 
portunities for growth of character. The les- 
sons we get from others, the influences which 
friends exert upon us, the truths which reading 
puts into our minds, the impressions which life 
leaves upon us, the inspirations from the Divine 
Spirit—in all these ways the silent work of 
building goeson. It never ceases. The build- 
ers never rest. By day and by night the char- 
acter-temple is rising. J. R. M. 

It is not great, or special, or extraordinary 
experiences which constitute in the best sense 
the ‘‘ religious character.’’ It is the uniform 
daily walk with God; serving Him in little 
things as well as great things—in the ordinary 
duties and every-day avocations, as well as in 
the midst of grave and eventful contingencies. 
The spiritual life is itself the grandest illustra- 
tion of the power of littles. Character is the 
product of hourly actions, words, and 
thoughts; daily forgivenesses, unselfishness, 
kindnesses, sympathies, charities, sacrifices for 
the good of others, struggles against temptation, 
submissiveness under trial. It is these which 
constitute ‘“‘the man!’ Macduff.—lIt is the 
struggle, and not the attainment, that measures 
character and foreshadows destiny. Character 
is not determined by faults and weaknesses and 
periodic phases of life, nor by limitations and 
accidents of present existence, but by the cen- 
tral purpose, the inmost desire of the heart. If 
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that be turned toward God and His righteous- 
ness, it must at last bring us thither. 7. 7. 
Munger. 

No man really believes any more than he 
practises. Faith isthe most abused noun in the 
language and believe the most abused verb. 
Men say they believe in Christ, who donot show 
the first quality of His temper. Women say 
they believe in love, who are exacting, selfish, 
vain, worldly, altogether unlovely. In re- 
ligion, only that is believed which is lived. 
There is no Christian faith unless it makes a 
man a Christian, and that not in the head, but 
in the heart and the life. Pres. Odserver,_— 
Truths we sincerely and heartily believe govern 
our whole life. Inwrought and powerful convic- 
tions of any kind mould the character of a man 
whether for good or ill. Consequently, our be- 
liefs are the real factors in our history. Anon. 

10, 11. Encroach not upon the lands of the 
fatherless [the orphan], for they have a mighty 
Redeemer in the Great God — always the 
Father of all fatherless ones ; the most formid- 
able antagonist you can have. Stir not up His 
wrath, for He will plead and avenge their cause 
with thee. H. C. 

15-35. Another continuous exhortation, in 
the same strain as the earlier chapters, rather 
than a collection of maxims. E. H. P. 

15, 16. Beautiful outgushings of a father’s 
heart are these! How deep are the fountains 
of his joy over a truly wise son! How does 
his very heart exult when a son’s lips speak 
uprightly, according to truth and righteousness ! 
We must assume that this father speaks of his 
own son ! 

17, 18. Be not envious toward sinners who 
seem to be prosperous, but abide thou perma- 
nently in thy piety—the ‘‘ fear of the Lord,” 
comprehending piety in all its relations, involv- 
ing here especially the elements of faith and 
trust. The Lord would say, Be not troubled by 
the present prosperity of the wicked ; the right- 
eous will surely have their reward in due time ; 
if not wholly in this world, yet without fail in 
the world to come. Your expectation of due 
reward can by no means fail in the end. H. C. 

20, 21. Our Saviour warns against surfeit- 
ing as well as intoxication. It were well to 
have a high standard of abstemiousness in re- 
spect to both. Whether there should be seasons 
of fasting or not, there should be a general 
habit of temperance ; and the command of one 
appetite strengthens for a like mastery over the 
others. T. C. 

The connection of pains with the violation of 
moral and physical law is as distinguished by 
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clemency as by justice, for they are intended to 
subserve a benevolent end. Thus the nausea, 
the headache, and sickness which follow the 
first drunken surfeit are gentle warnings to 
avoid that course in the future ; and the debil- 
ity, the delirium tremens, and the dropsy, which 
attend a more advanced stage of intemperance, 
are still louder tones of admonition to escape 
from the disgusting vice. Indeed, all the 
physical evils springing from sin are so many 
merciful admonitions to repentance and reforma- 
tion. They are so many appeals to man’s self- 
love, even when he is lost to every higher 
principle, declaiming against his vicious habits 
and summoning him to the path of virtue and 
obedience, lest iniquity be his utter ruin, And 
generally, this appeal of nature, though gentle 
at first, becomes louder and louder as the danger 
becomes more imminent—the tones of admoni- 
tion uttered by suffering and woe consequent on 
vice assume a more startling and terrific cry as 
the rebel steps nearer the precipice of irrecover- 
able ruin. We ask, What principle could dic- 
tate this economy? The sinner’s recovery to 
virtue and happiness is obviously the object, 
and that surely is the object of clemency and 
love. Punitive justice may, indeed, be mani- 
fested, but evidently in harmonious connection 
with tender compassion—with unbounded good- 
ness and love. W. Cooke.——If before we sin 
we could but feel the sequences, we would never 
commit it ; if we could but see the blindness of 
mind, the horror of conscience, the hardness of 
heart that will inseparably follow them, we 
would certainly shun them ; for is any man so 
mad as to think that if a man felt the surfeit 
before he ate the sweetmeat, that he would then 
eat it? No, surely ; so, could we but sce the 
punishment now that will follow a little pleas- 
ure, surely we would reject all the pleasure. 
J. Preston. 

Temperance puts wood on the fire, meal in 
the barrel, flour in the tub, money in the purse, 
credit in the country, vigor in the body, con- 
tentment in the house, clothes on the bairns, in- 
telligence in the brain, and spirit in the consti- 
tution. B. Franklin. 

23. Buy, means acquire, obtain. Sell ct not. 
Prize it so highly that no consideration will in- 
duce you to part with it. The last three nouns 
have buy implied before them ; and the descrip- 
tion thus becomes cumulative, in order to in- 
clude every species of wisdom and instruction. 
M. S.—Get hold of truth at any cost ; pay its 
price and take it ; but never sell it! Part with 
it for no consideration! Its value is above 
rubies! To expand more fully the idea em- 
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braced in the word ‘“‘truth,’’ he subjoins— 
‘wisdom, instruction, understanding.’’ Obey- 
ing this direction, we shall accumulate a vast 
store. H.C. 

The force of the metaphor lies in this, that 
we cannot obtain truth without cost, and that 
when we have it we shall be bribed to part with 


it. ‘‘ Buy it’’—then there must be a price ; 
“sell it not’’—then there must be a temptation 
to let it go. J. Vaughan. 


You can never overbuy it, whatsoever you 
give for it ; you can never sell it at its value if 
you should have-all the world in exchange for 
it. Solomon bids us ‘‘ buy the truth,” but doth 
not tell us what it must cost, because we must 
get it, thoughit be neversodear. We must love 
it both shining and scorching. Every parcel of 
truth is precious as the filings of gold ; we must 
either live with it, or die for it. As Ruth said 
to Naomi: ‘‘ Whither thou goest, I will go ; and 
where thou lodgest, I will lodge, and nothing 
but death shall part thee and me”’ (Ruth, 
1: 16, 17); so must gracious spirits say, Where 
truth goes, I will go, and where truth lodges, I 
will lodge, and nothing but death shall part me 
and truth. Aman may lawfully sell his house, 
land, and jewels; but truth is a jewel that ex- 
ceeds all price, and must not be sold ; it is our 
heritage. ‘‘ Thy testimonies have I taken as an 
heritage forever’’ (Psalms 110: 111). It is a 
legacy which our forefathers have bought with 
their blood, which should make us willing to 
lay down anything, and to lay out anything, 
that we may, with the wise merchant in the 
Gospel, purchase the precious pearl, which is 
more worth than heaven and earth, and which 
will make a man live happy, die comfortably, 
and reign eternally. T. Brooks. 

Buy the truth, and sell it not. Pay the price 
required. Buy with obedience. Buy with 
study. Buy with self-denial. Buy with self- 
sacrifice. Buy with fidelity. And know that 
still, whatever you pay, the truth you buy is 
the unpurchasable gift of God through Jesus 
Christ. This is the paradox of grace. You 
must pay everything, and then you have your 
prize for nothing. And lo! the prize you have 
found is far more glorious than the prize you 
sought. You sought truth, and you have 
found Christ. To find Christ, to agree with 
God in God’s chief thought—the thought of 
Christ as Saviour and as Lord to men—this, this, 
at length, isorthodoxy. Thistruthbuy. Buy, 
and sell it not. W. C. Wilkinson. 

It is as much a moral obligation to seek for 
truth in our opinions as to express it in our 
words or to manifest it in our conduct. We are 
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responsible for the opinions which we form, not 
merely as these opinions are connected with 
conduct, but on the ground that the love of 
truth, in the whole extent and variety of its im- 
port, is an imperative and indestructible duty. 
This is the uniform teaching of the Scriptures. 
This is implied in the exhortation to buy the 
truth and sell it not, to seek that wisdom which 
is only another name for it as for hidden treas- 
ures, and to prefer its merchandise to that of 
gold and silver. The mind cannot move in 
charity nor rest in Providence unless it turn 
upon the poles of truth. ‘‘The inquiry of 
truth,’’ says Bacon, ‘‘ which is the love-making 
or wooing of it, the knowledge of truth, which 
is the presence of it, and the belief of truth, 
which is the enjoying of it, is the sovereign 
good of human nature. The first creature of 
God in the work of days was the light of sense, 
the last was the light of reason, and His Sab- 
bath-work ever since is the illumination of His 
Spirit.”” Thornweil. 

Wheresoever the search after truth begins, 
there life begins. Wheresoever that search 
ceases, there life ceases. Ruskin. The no- 
blest truths are not given to us for intellectual 
luxury, still less for a moral opiate of spiritual 
charm. They are for the inspiration of our 
whole being, for the hallowing and for the 
bracing of every power, outward and inward, 
with which we are endowed, and for use in the 
busy fields of common duty. Westcott.—— 
There is a natural affinity between all truths 
and all forms of goodness. They may be sep- 
arable as they are distinct ; but when any one 
great truth is held fast, it wards off some evil 
influences ; when any good, loving habit is re- 
tained, it keeps the heart open to truth. In the 
highest sphere of being truth and goodness are 
one, and by their commingled influence quick- 
en and sustain the innerman. Ff. (. Cook. 

One way in which we can continue to pur- 
chase truth is by having the eye ever open to its 
still developing lessons. A more direct means 
of the acquisition of truth will be reading, med- 
itation, and conversation. The reproof of the 
wise and good, or of those in authority over us, 
will be a third means by which we can purchase 
truth for ourselves. Prayer to God becomes a 
constant mode of purchasing truth. Z. Monro. 
-— The truth-seeker must bea genuinely bum- 
ble man. More and more he learns how vast 
the treasures of truth are, how far they extend 
beyond the powers of his mind and the range of 
his knowledge. He should also be a reverent 
man. Having found that he himself can err, 
his reverence will no longer terminate upon 
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himself, but will be reserved for that great 
world of fact and reality which opens before 
him. He will be ready to respect any new fact, 
and to welcome any new light, and to accord to 
it its true dignity so soon as it shall be seen to be 
well authenticated. The truth-seeker is also a 
hopeful man. He believes that there is truth 
to be found, and that he has not found it all, 
else he would never become a seeker. He be- 
lieves that it is right and safe to seek it, and 
that he will succeed in his search. He wants 
to know the reality of things, and is confident 
that an eager and earnest search will yield him 
more and more such knowledge. H.C. T. 

He who refuses to expend effort that he may 
obtain this treasure, forfeits every right and 
title to receive the name of man ; for man can- 
not live deprived of truth. Doubt as regards 
the truth from God brings darkness on our 
souls, distraction to our minds, and takes all 
comfort from our life and death. A firm con- 
viction, on the other hand, though frequently 
the issue of an inward strife, produces in its 
turn a comforting tranquillity ; and even the 
heavenly King could not give promise to 
His subjects of a higher bliss than what is 
pointed out in His sententious words: ‘‘ Ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free.” Van O.— How faithful and truthful 
is the truth which aims at our liberty and bless- 
edness, that it takes from us step by step all 
false consolation, and in such a manner that 
though at first we do not feel thankful, yet at 
last we offer praise and adoration for this very 
discipline. Nitesch. 

Let no man, upon a weak conceit of sobriety, 
or an ill-applied moderation, think or maintain 
that a man can search too far, or be too well 
studied in the Book of God’s Word, or in the 
book of God’s works—divinity or philosophy ; 
but rather let men endeavor an endless progress 
or proficience in both. Bucon.—No one can 
comprehend all truth. The relation of disciple 
grows out of the vastness of truth, which is in- 
finite like its Author. Heaven will enlarge our 
powers, but not exhaust the truth we study. 
The basis of our disciple life is here in the old, 
rich, fascinating revelations of scriptural truth, 
which point us onward by the way of the cross 
and,in the path of loyalty to the Redeemer. 
Vincent. 

Sell it not. We are bound to keep the 
truth for the food of our own souls, and to see 
that the atmosphere in which we live, and the 
prevailing tendencies around us, the worldliness, 
the selfishness, the absorption in the things seen 
to the exclusion of the things that are unseen 
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and eternal—do not rob us of the treasure which 
we say that we value. See to it that you keep 
it as what you profess that it is, the anchor of 
your hope and the guide of all your lives, bind- 
ing it upon the palms of your hands, that all 
your work may be sanctified ; writing it be- 
tween your eyes, that all your thoughts may be 
enlightened ; and inscribing it on the posts of 
your doorsand your gates, that whensoever you ' 
go forth to work you may go under its guid- 
ance, and when you come back to rest and soli- 
tude you may bear it with you for your medita- 
tion and refreshment. A. M. 

. 26. The wise man here claims the heart in 
the name of the Lord. Bear in mind that, 
although this claim is put affectionately and 
appealingly, it is a claim and admits of no com- 
promise. God will not be put off with any 
minor or inferior concession. He says to every 
child of man, ‘‘ My son, give Me thine heart.”’ 
It is a very comprehensive claim, this demand 
of the heart. The best way to comply with it 
is to identify God with everything which will 
bear contact with Him. A life thus controlled 
and regulated would be indeed a blessed and a 
model life. Bear further in mind that God de- 
mands your heart, in order that He may en- 
lighten, convince, pardon, sanctify, keep, dig- 
nify, and save you. A. Mursell.—God ever 
gives what He asks. It is, as Augustine beau- 
tifully expresses it, ‘Give what Thou com- 
mandest, and command what Thou wilt ;”’ a 
principle, we cannot too often repeat, applicable 
throughout the economy of grace, where all 
originates with God. A. E. 

If, as the Scriptures teach, there is in the 
Father of spirits a disposition for communion, 
it follows that the same disposition should be 
found in the human spirit, because it was 
formed in the Creator’s image and likeness. Or 
if, on the other hand, there is in man a disposi- 
tion for communion, it follows that a similar dis- 
position must dwell in the Deity. Therefore 
he who admits man to have been formed in 
God’s image and likeness must admit that if a 
disposition for communion dwells in the spirit _ 
of the creature, it must dwell in infinite pleni-* 
tude and perfection in the Creator. All spiritual 
religion is grafted on this disposition for com- 
munion. Under its influence the affections go 
out toward Him, the thoughts dwell upon Him, 
the soul delights in Him, and all the religious 
exercises of the soul are so many acts of com- 
munion with Him. And this fellowship of the 
created mind with the eternal and uncreated 
Mind is religion ; the religion which God re- 
quires and commands, ‘‘ My son, give Me thine 
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heart.’’ In the absence of this fellowship there 
is no religion ; and without it the profession of 
religion is but formality and hypocrisy, which 
God despises and condemns. No external rites, 
no well-ordered ceremonials, no imposing pa- 
geantry, can be a substitute for this. Even 
morality and good works, apart from this fel- 
lowship with God, are of no avail ; so essential 
is communion with God to the very existence of 
true religion, and so expressive is God’s ap- 
proval of that spiritual exercise in which the 
soul realizes fellowship with Himself. W. Cooke. 

Anything which makes religion the second 
object makes religion no object. God will put 
up with a great many things in the human 
heart ; but there is one thing He will not put up 
with in it—a second place. He who offers God 
a second place offers Him no place. Ruskin. 
—The only way is to live altogether and only 
to God. Thus it must be ; there is no monster 
in the new creation, no half-new creature ; 
either all, or not at all. We have to deal with 
the Maker and the Searcher of the heart in this 
turn, and He will have nothing unless He have 
the heart, and none of that neither unless He 
have it all. If thou pass over into His kingdom 
and become His subject, thou must have Him 
for thy only Sovereign. Loyalty can admit of 
no rivalry, and least of all the highest and best 
of all. If Christ be thy King, then His laws and 
sceptre must rule all in thee; thou must now 
acknowledge no foreign power; that will be 
treason. Leighton. 

The personal devotion of the heart, the per- 
sonal surrender of the individual will, can 
alone save a man or make him holy. A man’s 
life may be influenced, but it is not determined, 
by his circumstances. No aid, save that which 
comes from above to every man, can help him 
to climb the mountain-path of life, or enter the 
wicket-gate of righteousness. Nor, on the other 
hand, can any will or power, except his own, re- 
tard his ascent or forbid his ingress. On our- 
selves, on the conscious exercise of our own 
free will, depends our eternal salvation or ruin. 
Farrar.—tThe grace of God, though sovereign 
in its operations, yet acts not by force and com- 
pulsion, as upon mere machines, destroying the 
will and dragging men to heaven, as some in 
contempt please to assert. No, the service of 
our Lord is perfect freedom. He loves a cheer- 
ful giver. Spiritual affections can only be 
happy from spiritual objects. The heart can 
only be happy in God, when cheerfully given 
up to Him in faith and love. This is the very 
essence of vital godliness. W. Mason. 

Christ’s demand is not only for the surrender 
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of the heart, but for the giving up of self, and, 
in a very profound sense, for the surrender of 
life. To die in and to self is the path to living 
in Christ. We possess ourselves only when we 
give ourselves away to Him. We live by dying. 
We die in our true selves if we seek to live for 
and by ourselves. He only truly lives, the 
motto of whose life is: ‘I live ; yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me.’”? A. M.—There is no 
service thoroughly right which does not directly 
acknowledge and honor the Saviour. The 
heart’s offering to Him is the beginning of all 
righteousness. He who knoweth our frame has 
ordained that our spiritual life shall grow strong 
and earnest, just in proportion as our personal 
affections and faith centre in the living Saviour, 
who manifests the Father unto the world. We 
must touch His garment, sit at His feet, lean 
upon His cross. So we are made. We may 
wonder at the way, but we adore it, in our 
deeper experience, none the less. F. D. H. 

27, 28. Her victims will never or almost 
never escape from her deadly grasp. Once in 
her snare, they are lost—lost to virtue, lost to 
happiness, lost to society, lost as to their own 
welfare for this world and for all worlds! She 
lieth in wait as a robber [so the Hebrew], and 
she multipiieth transgressors among men. 
Many of the otherwise strong and mighty fall 
before her, never to rise again. (Compare 
7 : 26, 27.) The observation of the discerning 
in all ages confirms the fearful truth so strongly 
put here, that no form of sin holds its victims 
with more unyielding grasp than this ; no form 
breaks down all self-recuperative power and 
hurries men to their graves more swiftly or 
more fearfully. H.C.——Ofall the vices, licen- 
tiousness seems to hold men in the strongest 
bonds, and affords the least prospect of reforma- 
tion. The fetters which it weaves around them, 
while they serve to bind, serve also the longer 
they are worn to weaken the strength of the 
captive, and diminish the hope that he will ever 
cast them asunder. No vice makes such havoc 
in the soul; it is a concentration of impurity, 
cruelty, and contempt of both God and man ; it 
produces a self-loathing and abhorrence, which 
renders him more desperate and abandoned. At 
length he awakes when the enchantment is dis- 
pelled ; abused nature will have its revenge, 
will make a road of every nerve and vein ‘“‘ for 
the scorching feet of pain to travel on ;’’ and 
the poor wretch finds himself in the purlieus of 
perdition even before his spirit leaves its tene- 
ment. J. M. M. 

29-35. (Read note on Psalm 104:14.) A 
third class of texts, the directly ethical, where 
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wine and its effects, instead of being incident- 
ally mentioned, form the principal subject, are 
all one way. Among others in the Old Testa- 
ment, see Prov. 23 : 29-85; 31:3; Isa.5:11; 
DOE OUn ie Ose ern oo: ts 19 Dan. 1 :t8: 
Hos. 4:2; Joel1:5; Amos6:6; Hab. 2:5, 
15. They condemn, with no reference to excess 
or moderation. Wine-drinking is spoken of as 
a bad thing, leading to ruinous consequences 
Some are more directly didactic than others. 
Among these stands pre-eminent Prov. 23 : 29- 
35. Never were the evils of wine-drinking or 
the danger of any incipient yielding to it more 
strongly set forth. For vivid painting there is 
nothing to equal it in all the Greek Anthologies. 
I give it most literally, with all its abrupt 
changes of number and person : 


29 To whom is woe? 

To whom is ah me? 

To whom are strifes, to whom deep mutter- 

ing? 

To whom are causeless wounds ? 

To whom the bloodshot eye ? 
30 To them who stay late at the wine ; 
To them who seek the mingled drink. 
31 Look not on the wine, with its ruby blush, 
When it showeth its eye in the cup ; 
When it walks (0’er the lips) so pleasantly. 
32 At its end, like the serpent, it bites. 
Like the venomous adder, it stings. 
33 Strange visions thine eyes shall behold ; 
Wild ravings thy heart shall utter. 


As one who lies down in the heart of the 
deep ; 
Who sleeps on the top of the mast. 


34 


85 They smite me, but I am not sore ; 
They beat me—TI feel it not. 
How long till I awake, 
Till I seek it yet again ? —T. Lewis. 
29, 30. Inspired summary of the woes of in- 
temperance. The whole chapter is filled with 
warnings against the leading forms of sensual 
indulgence, and earnest counsels to a temperate 
and virtuous life. The verses conclude these 
exhortations, presenting as a climax the vice of 
drunkenness in all its fearful aspects, as they 
always have been, as we see them to-day. The 
picture is vividly drawn throughout. In the 
twenty-ninth verse the ruinous results of the 
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vice are impressively set forth in the bold form 
of question, as if to compel a personal attention 
to this matter of greatest moment. Woe, sor- 
row, contentions, complaining, wounds without 
cause, redness of eyes—what a dire catalogue of 
human experiences flowing from a single unre- 
strained appetite! Woe instead of welfare, 
grief in place of gladness, not to him alone that 
indulges, but to all associated with him. Im- 
providence, poverty, and want from misuse and 
waste of energies and means ; discomfort and 
desolation of heart and exhaustion of hope from 
loss of self-respect and social degradation — 
these are the familiar tokens of this woe and 
sorrow in the individual and the family. And 
more than these ; all the effects of maddened 
rage and strife, when inflamed passions have a 
wild mastery ; all the cruelties in the desolate 
house, the wounds anywhere given and received 
without just cause, and the assaults and con- 
flicts in which life is purposely or unconsciously 
taken. B.—This evil to-day, this insatiate 
monster of intemperance, more than all else, 
makes misery, anguish, unhappy homes, pauper- 
ism, crime, murder, self-destruction. In the 
thousands of years since this sacred word came 
from inspiration, every year has been realized 
the truthfulness of this series of striking and 
startling questions We speak of the horrors 
of war, and there are horrors in war. Carnage 
and bloodshed, mutilation and broken frames, 
widows’ weeds and children’s wants, enormous 
debt and grinding taxation, all come from war. 
But they fail in all their horrors compared with 
those that flow from intemperance. We shud- 
der as we read of the ravages of the pestilence ; 
but the pestilence, like war, kills only the body, 
and leaves the soulunharmed. Yetto-day four 
hundred thousand more people are engaged in 
the manufacture and sale of liquors than in 
preaching God’s word and in teaching the ris- 
ing generation. Andevery yearsixty thousand 
of our people march voluntarily, self-destroyed, 
down through a drunkard’s life to the drunk- 
ard’s death and grave. Colfax. 

Isa. 5 : 11 describes the class referred to in 
the first part of v. 80, and forewarns of these 
woes. The mixed wine of this verse refers to a 
drugging process by which the intoxicating 
power is increased. The inference is that the 
hard drinkers of Solomon’s time, like those of 
our day, sought out every means by which the 
diseased craving, increasing in intensity, and so 
demanding stronger and yet stronger stimulus, 
might be satisfied with a more and more fiery 
draught. 

31. The simple but sufficient counsel, “‘ look 
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not upon the wine.’’ Itis to be noted that no 
counteractive to a formed habit is hinted at, nor 
any partial indulgence allowed. Not abstinence 
from the taste or handling, but from the look, 
even the slightest glance. Its color, its sparkle 
in the cup, its smooth mellow flow, and its odor, 
these are points of tempting appeal which are 
to be resolutely avoided by putting them out of 
reach of every physical sense. And this is the 
only sure, safe counsel. B.——Every one feels 
that he would sooner sacrifice everything than 
take his place beside the degraded beings who 
seem dead to all that is noble in our nature or 
hopeful in our lot. These are victims that have 
gone blindfold to their fate. Gentle is the de- 
clivity, smooth and noiseless the descent, which 
conducts them, step by step, along the treach- 
erous way, till suddenly their feet slide, and 
they find themselves plunging over the awful 
precipice. Men do not begin by what is usually 
called immoderate indulgence, but by that 
which they regard as moderate. Gradually and 
insensibly their draughts are increased until the 
functions of life are permanently disturbed, the 
system becomes inflamed, and there is that mor- 


bid appetite which will hardly brook restraint,” 


and the indulgence which is sottish intem- 
perance. Let it be remembered, then, that 
what is usually styled temperate drinking stands 
as the condition precedent to that which is 7- 
temperate. Discontinue one, and the other be- 
comes impossible. And what is the cause of 
moderate drinking? Is it the force of natural 
appetite? Rarely. Nine-tenths, if not ninety- 
nine hundredths of those who use alcoholic 
stimulants, do it in the first instance, and often 
for a long time, not from appetite, but from 
deference to custom or fashion. They look on 
the wine. Bishop Potter. 

B82. That which charms like the serpent shail 
sting and destroy like the serpent. ‘‘ At the last 
it biteth and stingeth.”’ Not at the first. Did 
it bite at the first, who would tamper with it? 
Did the sting come at the beginning of the in- 
dulgence, who would be led astray? But the 
pleasure comes at the first and the sting at the 
last, and herein lies the danger of looking on 
the wine. At the first it excites mirth and 
song, at the last it produces sorrow and curses. 
At the first it is an affair of good feeling and 
fellowship ; at the last it is an affair of feuds, 
fighting, and murder. At the first it may kin- 
dle up the countenance to a more animated ex- 
pression ; at the last it gives redness of eyes, 
and bloat and deformity to the visage. At the 
first it may quicken the intellect to unwonted ac- 
tivity, and impart a captivating brilliancy to 
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the conversation; at the last it emasculates 
the mind of every element of strength, and de- 
grades the conversation to the merest stammer- 
ing of idiotic gibberish. At the first it may 
stimulate the body to an unnatural vigor ; at 
the last it breaks down the strongest frame, and 
sends weakness into the limbs and trembling 
into the flesh. At the first there may be health 
enough to resist the pernicious tendency of in-~ 
toxication, so that. with all the pleasures there 
are few of the pains of indulgence ; at the last 
they become victims of manifold, inveterate, 
loathsome, and distressing diseases. At the 
first it is the grateful stimulus of an hour ; at 
the last it is the ‘‘fire that never shall be 
quenched.”’ Trask. 

33235. Prominent features of fearful eapert- 
ence ‘‘at the last,’’ tersely but vividly outlined. 
Strange visions and wild ravings, the maddening 
sights and incoherent talk of one under the 
sway of delirium tremens. The image of one 
in the sea or upon the mast represents a sense- 
less feeling of security while surrounded by the 
most imminent peril. It refers to the stupid 
incapacity to see or avoid danger which results 
from intoxication. The moral sense, locked up 
with the physical, has become steeped in utter 
insensibility. How hopelessly sad, how vividly 
terrible such a condition! And yet this surely 
sinking wreck of immortal humanity answers 
again to those who would kindly remonstrate. 
He derides their warnings: ‘“‘I am not sick ; I 
have no bruises ; as soon as I sleep I will seek 
the cup again!’’ Thus the crazed inebriate 
seeks the embrace of the slayer, and sinks 
stupidly into the first and second death! B. 

35. The picture ends with the words of the 
drunkard on waking from his sleep. He has 
been unconscious of the excesses and outrages 
of the night, and his first thought is to return 
to his old habit. When shall I awake ? 
Better, omitting the interrogation, When I 
shall awake I will seek it yet again. E. H. P. 
Half arousing from his stupor, he says, 
““They have stricken me, but I was not sick ; 
they have beaten me ; I felt it not. Little did 
IT know or care, only to ask, When will this 
stupor be off? Then I will be to my cups 
again !’? Oh, the appetite that is never 
quenched! Alas, the bands strong as death 
that bind the inebriate to this worse than beastly 
life—to this destiny of shame and woe! H. C, 

Who can “ they’’ be, in this most striking 
passage, but the phantoms of the drunkard’s 
delirium, so graphically set forth? It is the 
only view that consistently accounts for the 
contradictory ravings, with their semi-conscious- 
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ness—the strange smiting that seems to leave no 
wound, the blows that are seen but not felt. 
And then this strange experience mingling with 
the half-dreaming utterances of his burning 
thirst : ‘‘ Oh, when shall I awake, that I may 
seek it yet again?’ Poor wretch, struggling 
jn the deep waters! Who would not plunge in 
to save him? How many thousands like him, 
in every part of our country, are thus falling 
into hell, whatever hell may be! Who that 
rightly conceives it would hold back his hand 
from using every means — personal, social, 
moral, political—that may yield a hope of res- 
cuing men from such a perdition? Abstinence, 
total abstinence, is the lesson, if language can 
convey that idea. ‘‘ Do not look upon it,”” my 
son ; turn away immediately, as from a venom- 
ous serpent ; think of its biting, stinging, mad- 
denning end, and let not thine eye yield for a 
moment to its ruby fascination. The language 
of the whole passage is most urgent, remind- 
ing us of that used (Prov. 4 : 15) in respect to 
other tempting sins that lead to a dreadful end : 
“* Avoid it, pass not by it, turn from it, pass 
away.” There is no other text better entitled 
to be regarded as the heart of the Bible doctrine 
in respect to wine-drinking, and its moral 
weight is increased by the fact of its being the 
teaching of the ethical Scriptures, giving, not 
incidental illustration, but the best known rules 
for the guidance of human life in this perilous 
world. 7. Lewis. 

Two thoughts may be usefully added. 
1. All natural safeguards and restraints are one 
by one overthrown in the successive steps of 
that long process which at last makes the con- 
firmed drunkard. Thetiesof natural affection, 
and the solicitous, provident spirit which ac- 
companies these ties; native self-respect and 
desire for approbation of others; conscience, 
the voice of God speaking to the soul ; and the 
very instinct that holds life itself precious ; all 
these natural safeguards must be and are utterly 
trampled upon before the man can take a place 
below the brute. And that is the place of the 
inebriate, who wastes property, withers pre- 
cious affections, destroys hopes, degrades char- 
acter, exhausts energy and capacity, deadens 
the sense of duty, and obliterates from his pres- 
ent life the thoughts of God and judgment and 
an eternal being. 2. Of the Bible teachings 
concerning this subject thus much at least may 
be affirmed : ‘‘ It nowhere condemns abstinence 
from strong drinks, nor associates God’s bless- 
ing with their use. In various ways it com- 
mends such abstinence, and exhibits the mani- 
fold evils of strong drinks. It is the first book 
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thief, and esteems the blasphemer. 
obligation, reverences fraud, and honors in- 
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that proclaimed abstinence as the cure of drunk- 
enness ; and its great principle—philanthropy— 
enforces the practice of abstinence.’’ B. 





i» 
Intemperance cuts down youth in its vigor, 
manhood in its strength, and age in its weak- 
ness. It breaks the father’s heart, bereaves 
the doting mother, extinguishes natural affec- 
tion, erases conjugal love, blots out filial at- 
tachment, blights parental hope, and brings 
down mourning age insorrow to the grave. It 
produces weakness, not strength ; sickness, not 
health; death, notlife. It makes wives 
widows, children orphans, fathers fiends, and 
all of them paupers and beggars. It feeds 
rheumatism, nurses gout, welcomes epidemics, 
invites cholera, imports pestilence,and embraces 
consumption. It covers the land with idleness, 
poverty, disease and crime. It fills your jails, 
supplies your almshouses and demands your 
asylums. It engenders controversies, fosters 
quarrels and cherishes riots. It crowds your 
penitentiaries and furnishes victims for your 
scaffolds. It is the life-blood of the gambler, 
the aliment of the burglar, the prop of the high- 
wayman, and the support of the midnight incen- 
diary. It countenances the liar, respects the 
It violates 


famy. It defames benevolence, hates love, 
scorns virtue, and slanders innocence. It in- 
cites the father to butcher his helpless offspring, 
helps the husband to massacre his wife, and 
aids the child to grind the parricidal axe. It 
burns up man and consumes woman, detests 
life, curses God and despises heaven. It 
suborns witnesses, nurses perjury, defies the 
jury box and stains the judicial ermine. It 
bribes votes, disqualifies voters, corrupts elec- 
tions, pollutes our institutions, and endangers 
our government. It degrades the citizen, de- 
bases the legislature, dishonors the statesman, 
disarms the patriot. It brings shame, not 
honor ; terror, not safety ; despair, not hope ; 
misery, not happiness, and with the malevolence 
of a fiend it calmly surveys its frightful desola- 
tion, and unsatiated with havoc, it poisons 
felicity, kills peace, ruins morals, blights confi- 
dence, slays reputation, and wipes out national 
honor, then curses the world and laughs at its 
ruin, It does all that and more. It murders 
the soul. It is the sum of all villainies, the 
father of all crimes, the mother of all abomina- 
tions, the devil’s best friend, and God’s worst 
enemy. Anon. 

Suppose a man, when about to commence the 
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traffic in ardent spirit, should write in great 
capitals on his sign-board, to be seen and read 
of all men, what he will do: That so many of 
the inhabitants of this town or city, he will, for 
the sake of getting their money, make paupers 
and send to the almshouse, and thus oblige the 
whole community to support them and their 
families ; that so many others he will excite to 
the commission of crimes, and thus increase the 
expenses and endanger the peace and welfare 
of the community ; that so many he will send 
to the jail, and somany more to the state prison, 
and so many to the gallows ; that so many he 
will visit with sore and distressing diseases, and 
in so many cases, diseases which would have 
been comparatively harmless he will by his 
poison render fatal ; that in so many cases he 
will deprive persons of reason, and in so many 
cases will cause sudden death ; that so many 
wives he will make widows and so many chil- 
dren he will make orphans, and that in so many 
cases he will cause the children to grow up in 
ignorance, vice, and crime, and after being 
nuisances on earth will bring them to a prema- 
ture grave ; that in so many cases he will pre- 
vent the efficacy of the Gospel, grieve away the 
Holy Ghost, and ruin for eternity the souls of 
men. And suppose he should'put at the bottom 
of the sign this question : What, you may ask, 
can be my object in acting so much like a devil 
incarnate and bringing such accumulated 
wretchedness upon a comparatively happy 
people ? and under it should put the true answer, 
Money ; and go on to say, I have a family to 
support ; I want money, and must have it ; this 
is my business, I was brought up to it; if I 
should not follow it, I must change my busi- 
ness, or I could not support my family. And 
as all faces begin to gather blackness at the ap- 
proaching ruin, and all hearts to boil with in- 
dignation at its author, suppose he should add 
for their consolation, ‘‘ If I do not bring this 
destruction upon you, somebody else will.’’ 
What would they think of him? what would 
all the world think of him? what owght they to 
think of him? And is it any worse for a man 
to tell the people beforehand, honestly, what 
he will do if they buy and use his poison, than 
it is to go on and do it? And what if they are 
not aware of the mischief which he is doing 
them, and he can accomplish it through their 
own perverted and voluntary agency ; is it not 
equally abominable, if he Knows it, and does 
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not cease from producing it? Justin Hd- 


words. 





Speech of Lord Chesterfield} Luxury, my 
lords, is to be taxed, but vice prohibited, let the 
difficulty in the law be what it will. Luxury, 
or that which is only pernicious by its excess, 
may very properly be taxed, that such excess, 
though not strictly unlawful, may be made more 
difficult. But the use of those things which are 
simply hurtful in their own nature, and in every 
degree, is to be prohibited. None ever heard, 
in any nation, of a tax upon theft or adultery, 
because a tax implies a license granted for the 
use of that which is taxed, to all who are will- 
ing to pay for it. Drunkenness is universally, 
and in all circumstances, an evil, and therefore 
ought not to be taxed, but punished. The 
noble lord has been pleased kindly to inform 
us, that the trade of distilling is very extensive, 
that it employs great numbers, and that they 
have arrived at exquisite skill ; and therefore 
the trade of distilling is not to be discouraged ! 
Once more, my lords, allow me to wonder at 
the different conceptions of different understand- 
ings. It appears to me that since the spirit 
which the distillers produce is allowed to en- 
feeble the limbs, vitiate the blood, pervert the 
heart, and obscure the intellect, that the num- 
ber of distillers should be no argument in their 
favor; for I never heard that a law against 
theft was repealed or delayed because thieves 
were numerous. It appears to me that really, 
if so formidable a body are confederate against 
the virtue or the lives of their fellow-citizens, 
it is time to put an end to the havoc, and to in- 
terpose, while it is yetin our power, to stop the 
destruction. So little am I affected with the 
merit of that wonderful skill which distillers 
are said to have obtained, that it is, in my opin- 
ion, no faculty of great use to mankind to pre- 
pare palatable poison ; nor shall I ever con- 
tribute my interest for the reprieve of a mur- 
derer because he has, by long practice, attained 
great dexterity in his trade. If their liquors 
are so delicious that the people are tempted to 
their own destruction, let us at least secure them 
from their fatal draught, by bursting the vials 
that contain them. Let us crush at once these 
artists in human slaughter, who have reconciled 
their countrymen to sickness and ruin, and spread 
over the pitfalls of debauchery such a batt as can- 
not be resisted! In House of Lords, 1'%48. 
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1 Be not thou envious against evil men, 
_ Neither desire to be with them : 
2 For their heart studieth oppression, 
And their lips talk of mischief. 
3 Through wisdom is an house builded ; 
And by understanding it is established : 
4 And by knowledge are the chambers filled 
With all precious and pleasant riches. 
5 A wise man is strong ; 
Yea, a man of knowledge increaseth might. 
6 For by wise guidance thou shalt make thy 
war : 
And in the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety. 
7 Wisdom is too high for a fool : 
He openeth not his mouth in the gate. 
8 He that deviseth to-do evil, 
Men shall call him a mischievous person. 
9 The thought of the foolish is sin : 
And the scorner is an abomination to men. 
If thou faint in the day of adversity, 
Thy strength is small. 
11 Deliver them that are carried away unto 
death, 
And those that are ready to be slain see that 
thou hold back. 
If thou sayest, Behold, we knew not this : 
Doth not he that weigheth the hearts con- 
sider it ? 
And he that keepeth thy soul, doth not he 
know it? 
And shall not he render to every man ac- 
cording to his work ? 
My son, eat thou honey, for it is good ; 
And the honeycomb, which is sweet to thy 
taste : 
So shalt thou know wisdom to be unto thy 
soul : 
If thou hast found it, then shall there be a 
reward, 
And thy hope shall not be cut off. 
15 Lay not wait, O wicked man, against the 
habitation of the righteous ; 
Despoil not his resting place : 
16 For arighteous man falleth seven times, and 
riseth up again : 
But the wicked are overthrown by calamity. 
17 Rejoice not when thine enemy falleth, 
And let not thine heart be glad when he is 
overthrown ; 
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14 


1, 2. Tux frequent admonitions of the Scrip- 


18 Lest the Lorn see it, and it displease him, 
And he turn away his wrath from him. 

19 Fret not thyself because of evil-doers ; 
Neither be thou envious at the wicked : 

20 For there will be no reward to the evil 

man ; 
The lamp of the wicked shall be put out. 

21 My son, fear thou the Lorp and the king : 
And meddle not with them that are given to 

change.: 

22 For their calamity shall rise suddenly ; 

And who knoweth the destruction of them 
both ? 

23. +These also are sayings of the wise. 

To have respect of persons in judgment is 

not good. 

24 He that saith unto the wicked, Thou art 

righteous ; 
Peoples shall curse him, nations shall abhor 
him : 

25 But to them that rebuke Aim shall be de- 

light, 
And a good blessing shall come upon them. 

26 He kisseth the lips 
That giveth a right answer. 

27 Prepare thy work without, 

And make it ready for thee in the field ; 
And afterwards build thine house. 
28 Be not a witness against thy neighbour with- 
out cause ; 
And deceive not with thy lips. 
29 Say not, I will do so to him as he hath done 
to me ; 
I will render to the man according to his 
work, 

30 I went by the field of the slothful, 

And by the vineyard of the man void of un 
derstanding ; 

31 And, lo, it was all grown over with thorns, 
The face thereof was covered with nettles, 
And the stone wall thereof was broken 

down. 

32 Then I beheld, and considered well : 

I saw, and received instruction. 

33 Yet a little sleep, a little slumber, 

A little folding of the hands to sleep : 

34 So shall thy poverty come as a robber ; 
And thy want as an armed man. 


23:17; 24:19) against being envious of the 


tures (e.g., Psalms 87 and 73 and Prov. 3: 31; wicked assume that they often prosper in this 
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world for a season, and that we need to be re- 
minded that a God of retributive justice has an 
account to settle with them except they repent, 
and that His favor is more to us than all earthly 
good can ever be. It follows that God’s chil- 
dren never can have any good reason for being 
envious of the prosperity of the wicked. The 
special point added here is a caution against 
being intimate with them because their heart 
will plot destruction and their lips will speak 
evil, and consequently their social influence 
will be morally perilous. 

3, 4. Wisdom is always useful in its applica- 
tion to the common business of life. It helps 
to build houses well, to give them a firm founda- 
tion, to furnish and to fill their chambers. Per- 
haps the gist of the proverb is to suggest that 
the same good judgment which proves itself so 
useful in the common matters of our external 
life must be worthy of our confidence and of 
our diligent pursuit and careful use in the 
greater and more vital matters of our moral and 
eternal life—the treasures to be garnered in 
“the house not made with hands.’’ H. C. 
—tThat which is here recommended to us as 
having the best influence upon our outward 
prosperity is wisdom, and understanding, and 
knowledge—that is, both piety toward God (for 
that is true wisdom) and prudence in the man- 
agement of our outward affairs. We must 
govern ourselves in everything by the rules of 
religion first and then of discretion. Some 
that are truly pious do not thrive in the world 
for want of prudence, and some that are pru- 
dent do not prosper because they lean to their 
own understanding, and do not acknowledge 
God in their ways; therefore both must go 
together to complete a wise man. H. 

7%. Wisdom being very high, the fool cannot 
attain to it. Therefore he must not open his 
mouth in the gate, for there causes are tried and 
decided, and much wisdom is needed there. 
M. 8. 

9. Unbelief comes oftener from irreverent 
association than intellectual doubt. The sneer 
of a Voltaire has killed more than all his argu- 
ments. A jesting tone of talk on religious 
truths, a habit of reckless criticism on religious 
things, is to take the name of God in vain as 
truly as the vulgar oath. Intellect without 
reverence is the head of a man joined to a 
beast. There are many who think it a proof of 
wit; but it is the cheapest sort of wit, and 
shows as much lack of brains as of moral feel- 
ing. Never indulge that habit, never allow 
sacred things to be jested at without rebuke. 
There is an anecdote of Boyle that he never 
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pronounced the name of God without an audi- 
ble pause. We need this reverence in the air 
of our social life, and its neglect will palsy our 
piety. Washburn. ‘ . 

11, 12, The more precise translation is, De- 
liver those who are borne toward death ; oh, do 
thou rescue those who move on trembling tow- 
ard the slaughter! For shouldst thou say, 
Behold, we have not known this (man), the 
Ponderer (Searcher) of hearts—will not He de- 
tect ; the Watcher of thy soul—will not He 
know ; and will He not requite to man as his 
work (may be)? The innocent and helpless are 
seen dragged away to their death ; the voice of 
God comes through the inspired proverb—Rush 
thou to the rescue! If thou shouldest say, That 
man is a stranger, we know him not; of what 
concern is his case to us? will not the great 
God fathom thy selfish heart, and prove thy 
lying lips, and hold thee to a stern and solemn 
responsibility to meet the claims of our common 
humanity ? H.C. 

It is easy to escape distress, perplexity, and 
to flee away from the burdens of other men ; 
but the whole word is, ‘‘ Thou shalt not hide 
thyself’? but ‘‘Thou shalt surely help him.’’ 
The proverb, ‘“‘ Every man must take care of 
himself,’’ has no place in the Book of God. 
We must take care of one another: ‘‘ Whoso 
hath this world’s goods, and seeth his brother 
have need, and shutteth up his bowels of com- 
passion from him, how dwelleth the love of 
God in him?’’ If thou sayest, Behold, I knew 
it not, will not He who makes inquisition for 
blood bring the matter to a positive and inevita- 
bletest? Christians are not called upon to close 
their eyes, to run away from danger, and to 
lay down some narrow doctrine of mine and 
thine, Christianity means nothing if it does 
not mean the common rights of humanity ; and 
he who fails to interpose in all cases of injustice 
and wrong-doing, or suffering which he can 
relieve, is not a Christian. J. P.——Our age 
needs to be reminded that in one sense each of 
us has the keeping of his brethren confided to 
him, and that love is the law and the fulfilling 
of the law. The rights of men to our love, to 
our consideration, rest upon an act of Divine 
love. Their chartered right to our reverence is 
in these terms: That God loved them and sent 
His Son to be the propitiation for their sins, 
and the Saviour set to it His seal and signed it 
with His blood. Archbishop Thomson. / 

It is impossible to live in this world and es- 
cape responsibility. It is not they alone who 
are trying purposely to convert or corrupt 
others who exert an influence ; you cannot live 
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without exerting influence. The doors of your 
soul are open on others and theirson you. You 
inhabit a house which is well-nigh transpar- 
ent; and what you are within, you are ever 
showing yourself to be without by signs that 
have no ambiguous expression. Simply to be 
in this world, whatever you are, is to exert an 
influence—an influence, too, compared with 
which mere language and persuasion are feeble. 
You cannot reasonably doubt that others are 
continually receiving impressions from your 
character. As little can you doubt that you 
must answer for these impressions. And for 
what can you be held responsible, if not for 
this 2? Do not deceive yourselves in the thought 
that you are, at least, doing no injury, and are, 
therefore, living without responsibility ; first 
make it sure that you are not every hour in- 
fusing moral death insensibly into your chil- 
dren, wives, husbands, friends, and acquaint- 
ances. By amere look or glance, not unlikely, 
you are conveying the influence that shall turn 
the scale of some one’s immortality. Dismiss, 
therefore, the thought that you are living with- 
out responsibility ; that is impossible. H. B. 

It is quite conceivable and perfectly capable 
of illustration that the mere neglect to do that 
which might and ought to be done in behalf of 
others’ welfare, the not acting at all, may in- 
volve guilt as real though not as great, may be 
alike heinous in kind though not in measure, as 
the commission of the highest positive crimes. 
Indeed, nothing is more plainly disclosed in 
ihe entire Word of inspiration than the grand 
principle that God holds every one responsible 
for the good neglected which he might have 
done, as well as the evil he actually performs. 
Neglected opportunities, unused talents, un- 
done good—these are to be arraigned at the 
great day in the same catalogue with boldest 
sins of darkest dye, according to that solemn 
verdict of the Judge, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye did tt 
not !’? Most explicitly and with exceeding 
fulness and force these verses introduce and 
state this principle. B. 

Selfishness sometimes causes its subjects only 
to neglect the things of others. They do not 
oppress or injure or despoil ; they are neither 
robbers nor calumniators ; but they are so en- 
. grossed by self-interest and so absorbed in self- 
gratification as to be utterly regardless of the 
miseries or comfort of which they cannot but 
be the spectators. They have no sympathies, 
no benevolent sensibilities ; they care nothing 
for the happiness of their neighbors. Their 
highest boast and attainment in virtue is to 
wrong none; their idea of excellence is purely 
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of a negative kind ; to dispel sorrow, to relieve 
want, to diffuse gladness, especially to make 
sacrifices is an effort which they have never 
tried and which they have no inclination to try. 
The world might perish if the desolation did 
not reach them. They forget that they will be 
punished for not doing good as well as for 
doing evil. The unprofitable servant was con- 
demned ; and the wicked are represented as 
doomed, not for inflicting sorrow, but for not 
relieving it J.A.J. 

Silence is sin, if your cry might prevent a 
neighbor from stumbling over a precipice. 
Silence is sin, if neighbors are treading the 
broad path that leadeth to destruction, and 
your word might lead their steps into the way 
of life. Silence is sin, if a believing brother is 
sliding back, while your loving reproof might 
become to him a healing balm. Silence is sin, 
if a believing brother is oppressed with doubts 
and fears, while your lips might pour the con- 
solations of God into his weary heart. Arnot. 
—— God knows and considers whether the ex- 
cuse we make be true or no; whether it was 
because we did not know it, or whether the 
true reason was not because we did not love our 
neighbor as we ought, but were selfish and re- 
gardless both of God and man. Let this serve 
to silence all our pleas by which we think to 
stop the mouth of conscience when it charges 
us with the omission of plain duty. Does not 
He that ponders the heart consider it? He will 
judge us accordingly. As His knowledge can- 
not be imposed upon, so His justice cannot be 
biassed, but He will render to every man accord- 
ing to his works, not only the commission of evil 
works, but the omission of good works. H. 

15, 16. The latter of these two verses is so 
often carelessly but wrongly quoted as a half 
apology for sin, ‘“‘ The righteous falleth, 7.¢., 
sinneth, seven times a day,’’ that it is necessary 
to put its true meaning in the clearest light 
possible. The Hebrew word for “ falleth” is 
never used of falling into sin, and the teaching 
of the proverb is simply that men are warned 
not to attack or plot against the righteous. 
They will lose their labor, ‘‘ Though the just 
man fall (not into sin, but into calamities), yet 
he riseth up.” The point of the teaching is 
not the liability of even good men to err, but 
God’s providential care over them, as in Psalm 
34:19. ‘Seven times” is, of course, a certain 
for an uncertain number. In contrast with 
this is the fate of the evil-doers, who fall utterly 
even inasingle distress. E. H. P. The tacit 
assumption here is that just men are helped to 
rise by their Great Protector and Defender. 
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““Seven,’’ a round for a large indefinite number, 
means that however often he may fall he will 
rise again. No such rising is to be the lot of 
the wicked. Their fall is to be final and fatal. 
EC: 

17. Sentiment: ‘If evils come upon a man 
who is your enemy, and you feel that he de- 
serves them, do not exult in his sufferings. If 
thou displayest such a temper of mind, the 
Lord will rebuke thee by removing the cause 
of thine exultation.’’? M. S.—Charity, if it 
had full possession of our hearts, would not 
only repress all outward exhibitions of this 
delight, but all inward emotions ; would make 
us dread lest an opponent should fall into sin ; 
would not allow us to see him go unwarned to 
transgression, but compel us to admonish him 
of his danger. This is the holiness of love and 
the proof of a genuine hatred of sin ; for if we 
mourn only over our own sins, or the sins of 
our friends or our party, there may be some- 
thing selfish in our grief after all ; but tomourn 
over iniquity, when it may in some sense pro- 
mote our cause is, indeed, to hate sin for its 
own sake, and for the sake of Him by whom it 
is condemned. J. A. J.—Banish all revenge- 
ful thoughts ; a spirit of revenge is the very 
spirit of the devil ; than which nothing makes 
aman more like him, and nothing can be more 
opposite to the temper which Christianity was 
designed to promote. If your revenge be not 
satisfied it will give you torment now ; if it be 
it will give you greater hereafter. None is a 
greater self-tormentor than a revengeful man 
who turns the poison of his own temper in 
upon himself. J. Mason. 

19, 20. The reason assigned here against 
fretfulness and envy toward the wicked is that 
there is really nothing in their lot that should 
excite such feelings. Alas! they have no re- 
ward, no blessed future ; their lamp of light 
and hope shall go out in eternal darkness! Oh, 
how little dost thou understand their case and 
their doom when thou art envious of their 
prosperity !_ Rather come and drop a tear over 
their mad infatuation and their bitter end! 
lela (Ce 

22. Their calamity means the calamity which 
they (God and the king) inflict or send. This 
is made clear by the latter clause: The destruc- 
tion of them both—that is, the destruction which 
both Jehovah and the king will bring on the 

~wicked. This, who knoweth ? 7.é., NO one can 
tell when or how it will come—it will come 
suddenly and unexpectedly. 

27. Sentiment: ‘‘ Prepare, first of all, for 
your necessary sustenance ; accommodations 
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follow.’’ With us, in our climate, a house 
comes early into the list of our necessaries ; 
much less so in Palestine. The proverb: 
“First bread, then family,’’ applies well there. 
M. S.—tThe precept seems at first to be eco- 
nomical rather than ethical—agriculture before 
building, getting an estate into good order be- 
fore erecting a house on it, this seems to be rec- 
ommended as the true order. To ‘build a 
house’ has, however, a figurative as well asa 
literal meaning, and may be equivalent here, as 
elsewhere (Ex. 1: 21; Ruth 4: 11), to ‘‘ found- 
ing a family.’’ So interpreted, the words are a 
warning against a hasty and imprudent mar- 
riage. The young man is taught to cultivate 
his land before he has to bear the burdens of a 
family. 

29, The teacher enters his protest against 
vindictiveness in every form, and thus fore- 
shadows the yet higher lessons of the Sermon 
on the Mount. E. H. P.—Say not, I will 
render to the man according to his work, and 
make him pay dear for it ; for it is God’s pre- 


rogative to do so, and we must leave it to Him 


aad not step into His throne or take His work 


out of His hands. If we will needs be judges » 


in our own cause, we forfeit the benefit of an 
appeal to God’s tribunal. H.—Pergonal re- 
taliation assumes to take the administration of 
justice out of the hand of the Almighty, as if 
you could not wait His time or had no confi- 
dence in His justice. Can you hope to please 
God by such implied imputations against Him 
and by thus assuming His prerogatives? Can 
you suppose that He will quietly resign His 
throne to you that you may gratify your ex- 
cited passion, or even what you suppose to be 
your just indignation? Remember who has 
said, ‘“‘ Vengeance is Mine; I will repay.’’ 
Sele \O, 

To avenge one’s self is to confess that one 
has been wounded ; but it is not the part of a 
noble mind to be wounded by an injury ; a 
great mind, and one which is conscious of its 
own worth, does not avenge an injury, because 
it does not feel it: Seneca. To forgive our 
enemies, yet hope that God will punish them, is 
not to forgive enough. To forgive them our- 
selves, and not to pray God to forgive them, is 
a partial piece of charity. Forgive thine ene- 
mies totally and without any reserve, that God 
will revenge thee. Browne. 

30, 31. Remarkably Solomon associates 
sloth with folly, as if he assumed that every 
sensible and wise man will be industrious and 
will take good care of his farm and garden. 
But on the grounds of the slothful, void of un- 
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derstanding, all is dilapidated and desolate ! 
H. C.—tThis covering over the face of his 
vineyard with nettles and thorns is to show 
what fruit the slovenly, slothful, carcless pro- 
fessor will reap out of his profession when reap- 
ing time shall come. I beseech you. consider 
that the man that professeth the name of Christ 
and yet liveth a wicked life, is the greatest 
enemy that God bas in the world, and conse- 
quently one that God will most eminently set 
His face against. Bunyan. 

32-34. This scene affords us a symbol—at 
once vivid and but too truthful—of the moral 
ruin which comes over the soul of the spiritual 
sluggard. He, too, makes this the law of his 
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life—‘‘ A little more sleep, a little more slum- 
ber’’—-a little more procrastination of life’s 
chief work, heedlessly quenching the sense of 
present duty, drowning his more grave convic- 
tions under the din and roar of earthly bustle ; 
studying evermore to be so engrossed with cares 
or with pleasures as never to think deeply and 
solemnly of God and of his own momentous 
responsibilities, so he sleeps and dreams life 
away ; but his soul, ah, how desolate of moral 
culture and of moral fruit unto God! Oh, 
those thorns and weeds of sinful growth ; and 
what shall be the end thereof? So shall thy 
poverty come like the mounted highwayman— 
they want like an armed man!’ H. C, 
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1 Tuese also are proverbs of Solomon, 
which the men of Hezekiah king of 
Judah copied out. 

2 It is the glory of God to conceal a thing : 

But the glory of kings is to search out a 
matter. 

8 The heaven for height, and the earth for 
depth, 

And the heart of kings is unsearchable. 

4 Take away the dross from the silver, 

And there cometh forth a vessel for the 
finer : 

5 Take away the wicked from before the 
king, 

And his throne shall be established in right- 
eousness. 

6 Put not thyself forward in the presence of 
the king, 

And stand not in the place of great men : 

4% For better is it that it be said unto thee, 
Come up hither ; 

Than that thou shouldest be put lower in 
the presence of the prince, : 
Whom thine eyes have seen. 

8 Go not forth hastily to strive, 

Lest thou know not what to do in the end 
thereof, 
When thy neighbour hath put thee to shame. 

9 Debate thy cause with thy neighbour him- 
self, 

And disclose not the secret of another : 
10 Lest he that heareth it revile thee, 

And thine infamy turn not away. 
11 A word fitly spoken . 

Is ike apples of gold in network of silver. 


12 As an earring of gold, and an ornament of 
fine gold, 
So is a wise reprover upon an obedient ear. 
13 As the cold of snow in the time of harvest, 
So ts a faithful messenger to them that send 
him ; 
For he refresheth the soul of his masters. 
14 As clouds and wind without rain, 
So is he that boasteth himself of his gifts 
falsely. 
15 By long forbearing is a ruler persuaded, 
And a soft tongue breaketh the bone. 
16 Hast thou found honey ? eat so much as is 
sufficient for thee ; 
Lest thou be filled therewith, and vomit it. 
17 Let thy foot be seldom in thy neighbour’s 
house ; 
Lest he be weary of thee, and hate thee. 
18 A man that beareth false witness against his 
neighbour 
Is a maul, and a sword, and a sharp arrow. 
19 Confidence in an unfaithful man in time of 
trouble 
Is like a broken tooth, and a foot out of 
joint. 
20 As one that taketh off a garment in cold 
weather, and as vinegar upon nitre, 
So is he that singeth songs to an heavy 
heart. 
21 If thine enemy be hungry, give him bread 
to eat ; 
And if he be thirsty, give him water to 
drink : 
22 For thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his 
head, 
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And the Lorp shall reward thee. 
23 The north wind bringeth forth rain : 
So doth a backbiting tongue an angry coun- 
tenance. 
24 It is better to dwell in the corner of the 
housetop, 
Than with a contentious woman in a wide 
house. 
25 As cold waters to a thirsty soul, 
So is good news from a far country. 


1. Tue portion of the book commencing here 
(chaps. 25-29) was transcribed and compiled by 
men appointed to this service by King Heze- 
kiah. It is of ‘small account to us to inquire 
in whose keeping they had been during the 
period of two hundred and seventy-five years 
since the death of Solomon ; or why these were 
not introduced into the sacred canon at the 
same time with the earlier portions of this book. 
The bar to such inquiries is that we know noth- 
ing on the subject and have no means of know- 
ing. It must suffice us to know that these 
proverbs were extant; that they came to the 
knowledge of Hezekiah ; and that he employed 
suitable men to copy them and append them 
as we see here, to the previously compiled proy- 
erbs of Solomon. H. C. 

Here the commencement of a new and later 
section is more distinctly set before us. ‘‘ These 
are also proverbs of Solomon, which the men 
of Hezekiah, king of Judah, copied out.’’ The 
words are very remarkable. They show the 
existence of a collection of proverbs already 
recognized as authoritative. They point to a 
literary activity specially busied at that period 
in collecting and arranging the scattered frag- 
ments of the past, either as making further ex- 
tracts from the original more bulky collection, 
or putting into writing what had hitherto been 
handed down orally. And it may be noted 


that the section which thus opens is all but. 


identical in character with that from 10:1; 
22:16, which bears the heading ‘‘ The Prov- 
erbs of Solomon,’’ and which we have seen 
reason to regard as the kernel of the original 
book. The maxims are of the same length, 
have the same parallelism of structure, and are 
more or less grouped together in the same way, 
according to their subjects. There is the same 
stress laid on the ideal majesty of the kingly 
office, on the typical characters of the ‘‘ fool,”’ 
the “‘ slothful,’’ and the “ righteous.”’ E. H. P. 
——By the men of Hezekiah we are doubtless to 
understand his friends, who were literary court- 
ters. It matters not whether the service was 
performed at the king’s suggestion or at theirs, 
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26 As a troubled fountain, and a corrupted 
spring, 
So ts a righteous man that giveth way before 
the wicked. ‘ 
27 It is not good to eat much honey : 
So for men to search out their own glory is 
not glory. 
28 He whose spirit is without restraint 
Is déke a city that is broken down and hath 
no wall. 


It was an important and a very acceptable ser- 
vice ; and it isno wonder that such an excellent 
king as Hezekiah should forward such a com- 
pilation. M.S. 

2. It is God’s glory that His ways are un- 
searchable, past finding out, and that He takes 
none into His secret counsels to avail Himself of 
their wisdom, but in this sense rules the uni- 
verse alone, in His own infinite knowledge, wis- 
dom and love. H. C.—That ‘‘ God’s ways 
are wnsearchable,’’ is one of His high and awful 
prerogatives. ‘‘ Verily He is a God who con- 
cealeth Himself,”’ says Isa. 45:15. This deep 
mystery serves to make a solemn impression 
and to silence all impertinent inquiry. On the 
other hand, kings should never proceed in a 
hidden way, but do all by inquiry and counsel, 
respecting what they are called to decide. 
Without searching out a matter, in this sense, 
they can never decide properly. - It is a king’s 
glory to get all the light he can. M.S. 

The concealment which God has thrown over 
His ways, works, and Word tends to glorify 
Him, as it is, in part, the necessary consequence 
of His infinite superiority to all finite beings in 
wisdom and understanding—the inevitable re. 
sult of His being God. His wisdom is that 
which belongs to Him as the Fountain of wis- 
dom, the Father of light, the Source of all 
knowledge. His purposes and designs cannot, 
therefore, be adequately scanned by the wis- 
dom of men, from whom He must necessarily 
conceal more than He reveals. He cannot, on 
account of His incomparable greatness and ex- 
cellence, bring His plans and operations within 
the comprehension of His creatures. Viewing 
eternity in all its extent, having present to His 
mind all that is past and all that is future, see- 
ing the end from the beginning, looking for- 
ward to the remotest period and embracing in 
His prospect all possible future events, He 
regulates His conduct upon a scale which be- 
longs only to Him that inhabits eternity. Con- 
cealment is the necessary indication and proof 
as well as the effect of His being “‘ infinite in 
council,”’ The judgments of such a Being 
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must by the necessity of His nature be to our 
limited apprehensions “‘a great deep.’’ ‘‘ Oh, 
the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God ! how unsearchable are His 
judgments, and His ways past finding out!” 
R. Halt. 

8. A man hasty in strife, or easily provoked, 
and who readily enters into a quarrel, if he gets 
worsted in any respect, 7.¢., put to shame, be- 
comes so enraged that he is apt to do something 
desperate, either what is very wicked or is 
fraught with danger. 

9, 10. That is, “‘ Do not reveal secrets ; for 
He who hears the revelation will reproach thee 
for making it; and il fame will follow thee ; 
yea, even such as will not depart from thee.’’ 
M. S$. 

11. “Fitly spoken,’’ spoken in the fitting 
time and wisely adapted to the circumstances. 
As to the precise thing to which it is here com- 
pared, critics differ, leaving us to choose be- 
tween some actual fruit of gold color, served in 
a dish ornamented with silver ; and real gold 
and silver, wrought into tapestry, to be sus- 
pended for ornamental purposes. In either 
construction the figure is beautiful, and sets 
forth a very beautiful scene in social life. Let 
him who would make social life a thing of 
beauty and joy study how to put in ‘‘ words 
fitly spoken’’ on every opportune occasion. 
The original word used here I take to mean 
precisely, according to the circumstances of the 
case. H.C. 

There are times when men should speak for 
the vindication of truth ; when ‘‘ words fitly 
spoken are like apples of gold in network of 
silver ;’’ but there are more times when they 
should be silent. It is usually better to be 
silent than to engage in controversy, either oral 
or written. The residuum of good that comes 
from heated, partisan debates on disputed ques- 
tions, theological, ecclesiastical, or political, is 
exceedingly small; while the amount of evil 
they have done is immeasurable. Such dis- 
putes usually degenerate into “‘ strifes of words, 
whereof cometh envy, strife, railings and evil 
surmisings.’’ Silence is golden when you are 
angry ; for, if you speak then, you will be 
sure to say what you will regret afterward. 
But if you keep still until your passion is gone, 
you can speak more justly, more plainly and 
with better effect than you could speak in an- 
ger. Zimmerman. 

12. The man who administers reproof wisely, 
tenderly, to one who opens his ear and his heart 
thankfully to hear and to profit thereby, are 
next compared to the finest ornament of gold 
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—a scene in the social and moral world the 
beauty of which Solomon had an eye to see, a 
heart to appreciate, and a pen to describe with 
exquisite charm. Such moral culture, such 
winning ways to draw the young from folly to 
wisdom, are indeed more angelic than any orna- 
ment of fine gold can avail to represent. - 

18. Ice-water in a hot summer day gives us 
the true sense of this figure. So is a reliable 
messenger to his employers. They can trust 
him, and they are refreshed by his fidelity to his 
trust. H. C. 

14, The comparison is very striking and the 
sentiment pungent. Clouds and wind some- 
times promise rain, and do not give it ; so the 
boasting man promises, and perhaps parades, 
his so-called gifts; but he does not bestow 
them. 

15. Meaning : “‘ Forbearance and gentleness 
have great power in subduing self-will and 
obstinate persistence in wrong-doing.’’ M. 8. 

16. In Palestine honey was found wild and 
eaten naturally in large quantities by hungry 
men. Hence the temptation to excess, and 
hence this caution, the spirit of which should 
pass over to every form of animal indulgence. 
In the hour of abundance and in the face of its 
temptations guard against excess. The reac- 
tion of abused nature is by no means comforta- 
ble. H. C.—The goodness of God, which 
hath made our complex constitution, our many- 
sided manhood, so marvellously capable of 
pleasure, hath made bountiful provision for full 
satisfaction and delight. In all true physical 
delights the Christian finds honey ; and to him 
the good God says, “‘ Hast thou found honey ? 
Eat it.”” Wray.—wWhat the Bible forbids is 
excess in the use of pleasure, untimely pleas- 
ures, and pleasures that arise from sin or that 
lead to sin. The prohibition of such pleasures 
proceeds upon a principle of benevolence. 
There is a point at which pleasure becomes 
pain. It is the law of our being that if pleas- 
ure is to remain pleasure, it must be enjoyed 
moderately and intermittently. J. P. 

17. Be not too intimate with any. He that 
sponges upon his friend loses him. How much 
better a Friend, then, is God than any other 
friend ; for we withdraw not our foot from His 
house, the throne of His grace ; the oftener we 
come to Him the better and the more welcome. 

18. The sin condemned is bearing false wit- 
ness against our neighbor, either in judgment or 
in common conversation, contrary to the law 
of the ninth commandment. That which it is 
here condemned for is the mischievousness of 
it; it is in its power to ruin not only men’s 
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reputation, but their lives, estates, families, all 
that is dear to them. H. 

Maul, sword, sharp arrow. None of 
these death-weapons is more terrible than the 
false and slanderous tongue, perjuring itself in 
order to ruin a neighbor in the vital issues of a 
trial before the courts of justice. Slander any- 
where, under any circumstances, is a death- 
weapon wielded against a man’s good name. 
H. C.— It is the false tongue and the lying lip 
which there is no fence against. When that is 
the weapon, a man may strike where he cannot 
reach ; and a word shall do execution both 
farther and deeper than the mightiest blow. 
South. 

19. Meaning: A treacherous man will not 
only fail you in a time of distress, but will an- 
noy you like a broken tooth or a sprained foot. 
M. 8. 

20. Two examples of unwisdom and incon- 
gruity are brought together to sharpen the 
point of the proverb against that of which the 
third clause speaks, that of putting off a gar- 
ment when it is most needed ; that of pouring 
vinegar upon nitre or potash, and so utterly 
spoiling it. The effervescence caused by the 
mixture is perhaps taken as a type of the irri- 
tation produced by the ‘‘songs’’ sung out of 
season to a heavy heart. E. H. P. 

21. By this it appears that, however the 
scribes and Pharisees had corrupted the law, 
not only the commandment of loving our breth- 
ren, but even that of loving our enemies, was 
not only a new, but an old commandment ; an 
Old Testament commandment, though our Sa- 
viour has given it us with the new enforcement 
of His own great example in loving us when 
we were enemies. H. 

22. Means, Mor in this way thou wilt heap 
coals, etc. The specification of bread to your 
enemy when hungry, water when thirsty, of 
course represents any and every act of kind- 
ness and love. The sentiment is, Love your 
enemies and show tt by doing them good. 'The 
figure requires us to think of the effect of kind- 
ness, as shown by a man to his enemy, and not 
of any retribution from God upon him, See 
how Paul (Rom. 12 : 20) cites and uses this pas- 
sage. Dismiss (says he) all thought of ven- 
geance ; leave vengeance to God alone, and turn 
thine heart wholly to kindness: so shalt thou 
overcome evil with good. Our Lord has the 
same doctrine in its comprehensive form (Matt. 
5: 44): ‘Love your enemies,” etc. The same 
doctrine of morality, the same law of love, ap- 
pears in both the Old Testament and the New. 
A sublimely glorious doctrine indeed! H. C. 
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Has any one permitted himself to make use 
of injurious expressions respecting you? Re- 
ply to him by blessings. Does he treat you ill? 
Be patient. Does he reproath you? Is the re- 
proach just? If it be, condemn yourself ; if 
not, it is but a breath of air. Flattery could 
not really impart a merit to you if you have it 
not ; nor calumny give you faults that you do 
not actually possess. Does he tax you with 
ignorance? In showing yourself angry you 
justify the charge. Does he persecute you ? 
Think of Jesus Christ. Can you ever suffer as 
He has suffered! aszt. 

25. The words remind us of the scanty inter- 
course in the old world between wanderers and 
the home they had left. The craving for tid- 
ings in such a case might be as a consuming 
thirst, the news that quenched it as a refreshing 
fountain. E. H. P. 

26. Oriental travellers are often sadly dis- 
appointed to find the fountain in the desert 
which they have travelled far to reach “‘ troub- 
led’? and “‘ corrupted’’—tramped and fouled 
—by the feet and the offal of camels, asses— 
every animal of the desert. Having hoped for 
pure, wholesome water, they look with sad and 
sinking heart upon this loathsome mass. Such 
is the spectacie when a righteous man succumbs 
before the wicked. H. C.——For the right- 
eous to be cowardly, to truckle to the wicked, 
to be afraid of opposing his wickedness and 
basely to yield to him, this is a reflection upon 
religion, a discouragement to good men, and 
strengthens the hands of sinners in their sins, 
and so is like a troubled fountain and a corrupt 
spring. H. 

Oh, professors, look to your steps—the devil 
desires to make use of you for evil purposes ! 
The sins of others, who make no profession of 
godliness, will never so fit his purpose for the 
blinding of men’s eyes, as the least slip or fail- 
ing of yours will do. It is the living bird that 
makes the best snare to draw others into the 
net. The grossest wickedness of profane sin- 
ners passes away in silence, but all the neigh- 
borhood shall ring with your miscarriages. 
‘CA righteous man falling down before the 
wicked is as a troubled fountain and a corrupt 
spring.’’ The scandalous falls of good men are 
like a bag of poison cast into the spring from 
whence the whole town is supplied with water. 
You little know what mischief you may do. 
Flavel. ‘ 

Profession without practice makes us to re- 
semble the stony ground, which brought forth 
a green blade, but no fruit to due maturity ; 
like the fig-tree, which, having leaves but no 
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figs, was accursed ; like the tree in the garden, 
which, cumbering the ground with its fruitless 
presence, was threatened to be cut down; like 
glowworms, which have some lustre but no 
heat—seeing such professors shine with some 


light of knowledge, but without all warmth of | 


Christian charity. Downame.—TheChristian’s 
character must harmonize with his profession, 
if he would have his testimony to the power of 
Christ weighty and influential. The man who 
is known to have been sick, and to have been 
to the physician, speaks of the power of the 
physician without saying a word, simply by 
being seen to be in health. He is a living, 
walking witness, and cannot but testify to all 
who see him. So is the recovered sinner, the 
Christian convalescent. And every recovered 
Christian, by his life, ought to speak as loudly. 
Champneys. 

27. The first clause declares that we may 
have too much of a good thing, so that it be- 
comes virtually an evil to us. As for the sec- 
ond ; glory, i.e., an honorable name, is a good 
thing ; but to seek after this as an object and 
with solicitude is ‘‘ not good.’’ M. 8. 

28. The wise and virtuous man is one that 
has rule over his own spirit, maintains the gov- 
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ernment of himself and of his own appetites 
and passions, and does not suffer them to rebel 
against reason and conscience. He has the rule 
of his own thoughts, his desires, his inclina- 
tions, his resentments, and keeps them all in 
good order. The man who has not this rule 
over his own spirit, who when temptations to 
excess in eating or drinking are before him has 
no government of himself, when he is provoked 
breaks out into exorbitant passions, such a 


| one is léke a city that ts broken down, and 


without walls ; all that is good goes out and 
forsakes him, all that is evil breaks in upon 
Tam, Hs 

The great principle and foundation of all vir- 
tue is placed in this, that a man is able to deny 
himself his own desires, cross his own inclina- 
tions, and purely follow what reason directs as 
best, though the appetite lean the other way ; 
as the strength of the body lies chiefly in being 
able to endure hardships, so also does that of 
the mind. Locke.——The habit of self-control 
is but the accumulation of continued acts of 
self-denial ; it is but the repeated authority of 
the reason over the impulses, of the judgment 
over the inclinations, of the sense of duty over 
the desire. Anon. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


1 As snow in summer, and as rain in harvest, 
So honour is not seemly for a fool. 
2 As the sparrow in her wandering, as the 
swallow in her flying, 
So the curse that is causeless lighteth not. 
3 A whip for the horse, a bridle for the ass, 
And a rod for the back of fools. 
4 Answer not a fool according to his folly, 
Lest thou also be like unto him. 
5 Answer a fool according to his folly, 
Lest he be wise in his own conceit. 
6 He that sendeth a message by the hand of a 
fool 
Cutteth off his own feet, and drinketh in 
damage. 
“” The legs of the lame hang loose : 
So is a parable in the mouth of fools. 
8 As one that bindeth a stone in a sling, 
So is he that giveth honour to a fool. 
9 Asa thorn that goeth up into the hand of a 
drunkard, 
So is a parable in the mouth of fools. 
10 As an archer that woundeth all, 


So is he that hireth the fool and he that 
hireth them that pass by. 
11 As a dog that returneth to his vomit, 
So is a fool that repeateth his folly. 
12 Seest thou a man wise in his own conceit ? 
There is more hope of a fool than of him. 
13 The sluggard saith, There is a lion in the 
way ; 
A lion is in the streets. 
14 As the door turneth upon its hinges, 
So doth the sluggard upon his bed. 
15 The sluggard burieth his hand in the dish ; 
It wearieth him to bring it again to his 
mouth. 
16 The sluggard is wiser in his own conceit 
Than seven men that can render a reason. 
17 He that passeth by, and vexeth himself with 
strife belonging not to him, 
Is like one that taketh a dog by the ears. 
18 As a madman who casteth firebrands, 
Arrows, and death ; 
19 So is the man that deceiveth his neighbour, 
And saith, Am not I in sport ? 
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20 For lack of wood the fire goeth out : 
And where there is no whisperer, contention 
ceaseth. 
21 As coals are to hot embers, and wood to fire ; 
So is a contentious man to inflame strife. 
22 The words of a whisperer are as dainty mor- 
sels, 
And they go down into the innermost parts 
of the belly. 
23 Fervent lips and a wicked heart 
Are like an earthen vessel overlaid with silver 
dross. 
24 He that hateth dissembleth with his lips, 


2, ‘Tue birds swiftly vanish ; and so does 
the causeless curse—i.é., it will not light.” 
This is the gist of the comparison. M. 8.— 
Vague as the flight of the sparrow, aimless as 
the wheelings of the swallow, is the causeless 
curse. It will never reach its goal. Anon. 

8. Fitness is here the one point in common. 
The horse needs the whip, the ass the bridle, 
and the fool’s back, for the same reason, the rod 
of correction. It is assumed that by reason of 
his folly the persuasions of wisdom and the law 
of kindness are unavailing, so that nothing re- 
mains buttherod. H. C. 

4, 5. Both are correct, with appropriate limi- 
tations. In the first case, one is not to answer 
a fool in a way that accords with his folly— 
t.e., by saying silly things as he does ; for this 
would make one turn fool himself. In the sec- 
ond place, one should answer him as his folly 
deserves—i.e., with reproof, or (it may be) with 
a wise moderation ; for otherwise he will in- 
dulge the conceit, that he himself is as wise as 
others. M.S.——The true sense of this pair of 
proverbs : Answer not the fool foolishly, accord- 
ing to the spirdt of his folly, lest thou become 
like him. But answer a fool as his folly deserves, 
according to the desert of his folly, lest he be 
left to suppose that he has said a very smart 
thing and become even more wise in his own 
conceit than ever before. Rebuke him; ex- 
pose his folly to his own eyes ; but beware of 
being drawn by sympathy into the same strain 
of foolish talking. 

8S. The pith of the proverb: Honor will not 
stick to a fool. It can no more abide with him 
than a smooth stone will abide in the sling when 
the hurling impulse is felt tearing it away. 

12. Self-conceit is a more fatal bar to knowl- 
edge and true wisdom than ignorance or even 
stupidity. He who thinks himself wise enough 
already scorns all diligent application and real 
study. H.C.——There is no greater evidence 
of a man’s weakness than self-conceit, and it is 
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But he layeth up deceit within him : 
25 When he speaketh fair, believe him not ; 
For there are seven abominations in his 
heart : 
26 Though his hatred cover itself with guile, 
His wickedness shall be openly shewed be- 
fore the congregation. 
27 Whoso diggeth a pit shall fall therein : 
And he that rolleth a stone, it shall return 
upon him. 
28 A lying tongue hateth those whom it hath 
wounded ; 
And a flattering mouth worketh ruin. 


well said of such ‘‘ there is more hope of a fool 
than of him.’’ The more a man knows, the 
more fully he is conscious of his deficiencies, 
and the more humble and unassuming he will 
be. Men who seek for recognition are seldom 
worthy of it, while men whose worth entitles 
them to recognition have no need to seek for it. 

‘* He that humbleth himself shall be exalted,”’ 
but ‘‘the lofty look of man shall be brought 
low.”’ Meth. Recorder. 

It was prettily devised of Aisop, the fly set 
upon the axletree of the chariot-wheel, and 
said, ‘‘ What a dust do I raise!’ So are there 
some vain persons that, whatsoever goeth alone, 
or moveth upon greater means, if they have 
never so little hand in it, think it is they who 
carry it. They who write books on the con- 
tempt of glory inscribe their own name on the 
titles. Vainglorious men are the scorn of wise 
men, the admiration of fools, the idols of para- 
sites, and the slaves of their own vaunts. 
Bacon. 

The conceited man has only one ardent ad- 
mirer—that is himself. No trait of character 
conveys a more unfavorable impression ; none 
so quickly excites disgust ; none provokes such 
constant and universal ridicule. Conceit is a 
mark of real smallness of soul. It is a phase 
of selfishness. It means small thoughts of the 
world and of other men ; low ideals of charac- 
ter and attainment ; weak and narrow concep- 
tions of duty. It is the mark of a self-centred 
life ; and the life which makes self the centre 
is as much smaller than the true life as the 
idea which made our earth the centre of the 
universe was beneath the true conception of 
the solar system. ‘‘ Conceit in weakest bodies 
strongest works,’’ said Shakespeare. The men 
who have been servants of humanity—the great 
reformers and philanthropists—have been freest 
from conceit. They were great in humility ; 
for humility, rightly understood, is essential 
greatness, Humility isthe quality which leads 
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men to serve others ; conceit, the quality which 
leads them to serve themselves. §S. 8. T. 

Than self-conceit nothing operates more pow- 
erfully in perverting the judgment, that guid- 
ing faculty by whose ministry alone we may 
‘render all the others serviceable. The vain man 
can never think justly of things nor equitably 
of persons, where his vanity has any or the 
least concern, which it seldom fails to have in 
most cases occurring for his decision. It 
throws a bar against improvement by the per- 
suasion of a sufficiency already attained ; it 
shuts his ear against information and his heart 
against conviction, lest he should appear ever 
to have been wanting in knowledge, or liable 
to mistake. It prevents all self-examination, 
for fear he should find something that might 
wound his vanity ; it renders him indocible of 
that most useful science of ignorance ; for he 
knows of none within him to be the object of 
such science. It falsifies the weights and 
measures of right and wrong, truth and false- 
hood, laudable and blamable, making him 
judge of them according to what he has or 
does, or believes, himself exaggerating his own 
and depreciating whatever belongs to another. 
It damps his industry by the disdain of little 
acquisitions as unworthy his notice. The con- 
ceited will stoop to nothing that is not grand, 
extraordinary ; he must preside at the helm, 
or convert heathen nations, or draw multitudes 
at his heels, or knock down all opposers with 
demonstration ; and if by scorning to do any- 
thing common he undertakes nothing feasible, 
he solaces himself with reflecting what mighty 
wonders he should have performed if such or 
such perverse incidents had not fallen in the 
way. Anon. 

Of all trees, God hath chosen the vine, a low 
plant that creeps upon the helpful wall ; of all 
beasts, the soft and patient lamb ; of all fowls, 
the mild and guileless dove. When God ap- 
peared to Moses, it was not in the lofty cedar, 
nor in the sturdy oak, nor in the spreading 
palm ; but in a bush, a humble, slender, abject 
shrub ; as if He would by these elections check 
the conceited arrogance of man. Anon. 

13. The slothful man dreads the way, the 
streets, the place where work is to be done, and 
a journey to be gone ; he hates business, hates 
everything that requires care and labor. He 
pretends to dread @ lion in the way. When he 
is pressed to be diligent, either in his worldly 
affairs or in the business of religion, this is his 
excuse (and asorry excuse it is, as bad as none), 
There isa Wonin the way, some insuperable difii- 
culty or danger which he cannot pretend to 
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grapple with. Lions frequent woods and des- 
erts; and in the daytime, when man has busi- 
ness to do, they are in their dens. But the 
sluggard pretends to fancy a lion in the streets, 
whereas the lion is only in his own fancy, nor 
is he so fierce as he is painted. It is a foolish 
thing to frighten ourselves from real duties by 
fancied difficulties. H. 

“« There is a lion in the way.’’ Yes, and not 
one but many lions: the lion of the world’s 
opposition and hatred; the lion of our own 
fleshly nature, of our own physical and mental 
passions ; our ‘‘ adversary the devil.’”’ These 
lions—the world, the flesh, and the devil—for 
all their seeming strength and ferocity and the 
passion in their throats, prove but cowardly 
beasts after all ; and though Timorous and Mis- 
trust may not find it out, they are but chained 
lions, and we stand beyond their spring. But 
the slothful man not only says, ‘“‘ There isa lion 
in the way,’’ but adds, ‘‘I shall be slain in the 
streets,’’ and then in a reproachful and injured 
tone, ‘‘ You well know that many have been so 
slain.”’ Yes, it is quite true; they have been 
so slain ; but to them, as to their Lord, through 
death and after death, if not in life, have come 
the glory and the victory. Farrar. 

14. As the door, with no self-moving power, 
turns not itself but only zs turned, so the sloth- 
ful may be sarcastically represented as too lazy 
(of his own motion) even to turn over in his 
bed. Or perhaps the point of the comparison 
may be that as the door can have no other mo- 
tion than that of turning to and fro upon its 
hinges, so the sluggard never moves beyond 
rolling from side to side upon his bed—never 
rises to any active, useful labor. These prov- 
erbs spare not the sluggard! H. C. 

16. The object of a liberal education is to de- 
velop the whole mental system of man—to 
make his speculative inferences coincide with 
his practical convictions—to enable him to ren- 
der a reason for the belief that is in him, and 
not to leave him in the condition of Solomon’s 
sluggard, who is wiser in his own conceit than 
seven men that can render areason. Whewell. 

19. He that sins in jest must repent in earnest, 
or his sin will be his ruin. Truth is too valu- 
able a thing to be sold for a jest, and so is the 
reputation of our neighbor. By lying and 
slandering in jest men learn themselves and 
teach others to lie and slander in earnest ; a 
false report raised in mirth may be spread in 
malice ; and if a man may tella lie to make him- 
self merry, why not to make himself rich, and 
so truth quite perishes, and men teach their 
tongues to tell lies (Jer. 9:5), If men would 
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consider that a lie comes from the devil and 
brings to hell-fire, surely that would spoil the 
sport of it; it is casting arrows and death to 
themselves. 

20-22. Contention is as a fire, it heats the 
spirit, burns up all that is good, and puts fami- 
lies and societies into aflame. Here we are told 
how that fire is commonly kindled and kept 
burning, that we may avoid the occasions of 
strife, and so prevent the mischievous conse- 
quences of it. If then we would keep the 
peace, we must not give ear to talebewrers, for 
they feed the fire of contention with fuel ; nay, 
they spread it with combustible matter; the 
tales they carry are fire-balls ; they who by in- 
sinuating base characters, revealing secrets, 
and misrepresenting words and actions, do what 
they can to make relations, friends and neigh- 
bors jealous one of another, alienate them one 
from another aud sow discord among them, are 
to be banished out of families and all societies, 
and then strife will as surely cease as the fire 
will go out whenit has no fuel ; the contenders 
will better understand one another and come to 
a better temper ; old stories will soon be forgot- 
ten when there are no new ones told to keep up 
the remembrance of them, and both sides will 
see how they have been imposed upon by a com- 
mon enemy. Whisperers and backbiters are 
incendiaries not to be suffered. To illustrate 
this, he repeats (v. 22) what he had said before 
(18 : 8), that the words of a talebearer are as 
wounds, deep and dangerous wounds, wounds 
in the vitals ; they wound the reputation of him 
who is belied, and perhaps the wound proves 
incurable, and even the plaster of a recantation 
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(which yet can seldom be obtained? may not 
prove wide enough for it ; they wound the love 
and charity which he to whom they are spoken 
ought to have for his neighbor, and give a fatal 
stab to friendship and Christian fellowship. 
We must therefore not only not be talebearers 
ourselves at any time, nor ever do any ill offices, 
but we should not give the least countenance to 
those that are. H. : 

27. This implies that he digs a pit for others 
to fall into, and rolls a stone up the hill to hurl 
it down upon other men’s heads. His malicious 
labor reacts with curses upon himself. Haman 
thought to build a gallows for Mordecai; by 
God’s overruling hand it came to pass that he 
built it for his own neck. H. C. 

28. There are two sorts of lies equally de- 
testable: 1. A slandering lie, which avowedly 
hates those it is spoken of ; a lying tongue hates 
those that are afflicted by it; it afflicts them by 
calumnies and reproaches because it hates them, 
and can thus smite them secretly where they 
are without defence ; and it hates them because 
it has afflicted them, and made them its ene- 
mies. The mischief of this is open and obvi- 
ous ; it afflicts, it hates, and ownsit, and every- 
body sees it. 2. A flattering lie, which secretly 
works the ruin cf those it is spoken to. In the 
former, the mischief is plain, and men guard 
against it as well as they can, but in this it is lit- 
tle suspected, and men betray themselves by 
being credulous of their own praises and the 
compliments that are passed upon them. A 
wise man therefore will be more afraid of a 
flatterer that kisses and kills than of a slanderer 
that proclaims war. H, 
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1 Boast not thyself of to-morrow ; 
. For thou knowest not what a day may bring 
forth 
2 Let another man praise thee, and not thine 
own mouth ; 
A stranger, and not thine own lips. 
3 A stone is heavy, and the sand weighty ; 
But a fool’s vexation is heavier than them 
both. 
~ 4 Wrath is cruel, and anger is overwhelm- 
ing: 
But who is able to stand before jealousy ? 
5 Better is open rebuke 
Than love that is hidden, 


6 Faithful are the wounds of a friend : 
But the kisses of an enemy are profuse. 
7 The full soul loatheth an honeycomb : 
But to the hungry soul every bitter thing is 
sweet. 
8 Asa bird that wandereth from her nest, 
So is a man that wandereth from his place. 
9 Ointment and perfume rejoice the heart : 
So doth the sweetness of a man’s friend that 
cometh of hearty counsel. j 
10 Thine own friend, and thy father’s friend, 
forsake not ; 
And go not to thy brother’s house in the 
day of thy calamity : 
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Better is a neighbour that is near than a] 19 As in water face answereth to face, 


brother far off. 
11 My son, be wise, and make my heart 
glad, 
That I may answer him that reproacheth 
me. 
12 A prudent man seeth the evil, and hideth 
himself : 
Bué the simple pass on, and suffer for it. 
13 Take his garment that is surety for a 
stranger ; 
And hold him in pledge that ts surety for a 
strange woman. 
14 He that blesseth his friend with aloud voice, 
rising early in the morning, 
It shall be counted a curse to him. 
15 A continual dropping in a very rainy day 
And a contentious woman are alike : 
16 He that would restrain her restraineth the 
wind, 
And his right hand encountereth oil. 
17 Iron sharpeneth iron ; 
So a man sharpeneth the countenance of his 
friend. 
18 Whoso keepeth the fig tree shall eat the 
fruit thereof ; 
And he that waiteth on his master shall be 
honoured. 


1. In this proverb ‘‘ doast’’ is the expressive 
word. Do not proudly assume that to-morrow 
is your own, so that you may claim and use it 
as you will with no recognition of God as the 
great Owner and really the Giver to mortals of 
all their earthly days. If even to-morrow— 
only one day onward—is not our own, how 
much less the days that lie still more remote in 
the future. The Apostle James (4 : 13-16) seems 
to have had this proverb in mind, ‘‘ Go to now, 


ye that say, To-day or to-morrow we will go | 
| hopes. 


into such a city,” etc. ‘‘ But now ye rejoice 
in your boastings,’’ etc., these boastings being 
manifested in their plans for the future, which 
left out all thought of God and assumed to have 
an absolute control of future days and circum- 
stances as their own. H. C. 

Boast not thyself of to-morrow, much less of 
many days or years to come. This does not 
forbid preparing for to-morrow, but preswming 
* upon to-morrow. We must not promise our- 
selves the continuance of our lives and com- 
forts till to-morrow, but speak of it with sub- 
mission to the will of God, and as those who 
with good reason are kept at uncertainty about 
it. H.mA day. Every day is a little life ; 
and our whole life is but a day repeated. 
Those, therefore, that dare lose a day are dan- 





So the heart of man to man. 
20 Sheol and Abaddon are never satisfied ; 
And the eyes of man are never satisfied. 

21 The fining pot is for silver, and the furnace 
for gold, 

And a man is tried by his praise. 

22 Though thou shouldest bray a fool in a 
mortar with a pestle among bruised 
corn, 

Yet will not his foolishness depart from 
him. 


23 Be thou diligent to know the state of thy 
flocks, 
And look well to thy herds : 
24 For riches are not for ever ; 
And doth the crown endure unto all gener- 
ations ? 
25 The hay is carried, and the tender grass 
sheweth itself, 
And the herbs of the mountains are gathered 
in, 
26 The lambs are for thy clothing, 
And the goats are the price of the field : 
27 And there will be goats’ milk enough for thy 
food, for the food of thy household ; 
And maintenance for thy maidens. 


gerously prodigal ; those that dare misspend it, 
desperate. Bishop H. 

We are largely indebted to the unexpected- 
ness of events for all that makes life worth liv- 
ing. This unexpectedness adds immeasurably 
to our happiness, both by what it saves us from 
and by what it bestows. It is no fiction that 
the severest trials and heaviest sorrows are 
more grievous in the anticipation than in the 
endurance. The cup, when it is put to our 
lips, is mingled for us with reliefs, consolations, 
And as to positive enjoyment, it is very 
certain that we derive more happiness from 
imagination than from experience. The vision, 
when realized, has lost its roseate hue, its silver 
lining, its fringes of gold. We borrow from 
the future much more than it will ever pay. 
So, too, the uncertainty of the future is a needed 
and perpetual stimulus in all healthful activity 
and enterprise. Were our lives mapped out 
before us, how tame would life be, how cir- 
cumscribed its endeavors, how crippled its 
energies! The certain, the inevitable—how 
passively should we wait its treasured goods, 
how sullenly submit to its privations and ca- 
lamities! A. P. Peabody. 

2, Self-praise is specially liable to fail of its 
object. Asa general rule it is better for one’s 
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reputation to forego praise altogether than to 
attempt to furnish it for one’s self—the reason 
of which is not far to seek. H. C.——Praise 
not thy work, but let thy work praise thee ; for 
deeds, not words, make each man’s memory 
stable. If what thou doest is good, its good all 
men will see. Musk by its smell is known, not 
by its label. Saadz. 

Even when we are working for God, there is 
a constant temptation to do good things to be 
seen of men, or to hear the pleasant voice of 
human praise. It requires a very careful watch 
over the heart to keep self out. Anon.—— 
Whenever men delight to talk of themselves, 
it is to be suspected that pride and vanity direct 
them to the choice of the subject, though it 
may appear perhaps in the disguise of meekness 
and humility. The rule of prudence and the 
Tule of virtue are coincident, that the less we 
talk of ourselves the better ; it is a nice theme, 
and few enter on it who come off clear either 
of folly or sin. Bishop Sherlock. 

It would be impossible to trace this Proteus 
passion of vanity through its innumerable 
forms—habits of depreciating others to gratify 
ourselves secretly by the contrast ; self-com- 
placent thoughts and imaginations ; the general 
effort for display ; the traps laid for praise, and 
concealed often under an affected humility ; 
the whispering voice within commending all 
we do, and elating us even in silence and soli- 
tude with an exhilarating sense of our own 
merit. J. J. : 

Since virtuous actions have their own trum- 
pets, and without any noise from thyself will 
have their resound abroad, busy not thy best 
member in the encomium of thyself. Praise is 
a debt we owe unto the virtues of others, and 
due unto our own from all whom malice hath 
not made mutes or envy struck dumb. Fall 


not, however into the common prevaricating 


way of self-commendation and boasting by de- 
noting the imperfections of others. He who 
discommendeth others obliquely commendeth 
himself. He who whispers their infirmities pro- 
claims his own exemption from them, and conse- 
quently says, I am not as this publican whom 
I talk of. Open ostentation and loud vainglory 
is more tolerable than this obliquity, as but 
consisting of a personal piece of folly, not com- 
plicated with uncharitableness. Superfluously 
we seek a precarious applause abroad ; every 
good man hath his plauddte within himself, and 
though his tongue be silent is not without loud 
cymbals in his breast. Conscience will become 
his panegyrist and never forget to crown and 
extol him unto himself. Browne. 
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Let another praise. There are fre- 
quent occasions when an encouraging word 
would be of more real value than the richest 
material gift. Some persons are far too much 
afraid of the effect of a little generous and 
well-timed praise. They would keep all their 
flowers in an ice-house. Letting in a little sun- 
shine upon them at times would not be amiss. 
How lavish was the wise and large-hearted 
Paul with his words of commendation, when- 
ever they could be honestly spoken or written ! 
A. Thomson.—Judicious praise is both right 
and useful. There are families in which it 
would do a world of good. There are faithful 
wives whose fidelity their husbands appreciate, 
but they neglect to tell them so. There are 
children who, if not better, would be happier 
if their parents cheered them now and then 
with a hearty ‘‘ well done.’ There are excel- 
lent ministers who would preach better and be 
better pastors if their people were more like the 
lord in the parable. Many of us may learn a 
lesson that we greatly need from the Divine 
words, ‘‘ Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant.’’  Interior.m—There is comfort and 
help through sincere and hearty praise which 
comes from one who knows us through and 
through, and who is still able to delight in us 
because of what we want to be. ‘There is com- 
fort and help through intelligent and discrimi- 
nating praise which shows a sympathetic ap- 
preciation of our best endeavors idealward. 
There is only discomfort to any true man or 
woman in any other praise than this. And here 
is a distinction which should be in our minds 
in all giving or receiving of praise. §, S. T. 

4. Both wrath and anger are fraught with 
evil which is hard to be borne, but much worse 
still is the passion of jealousy. M. S.——I take 
the word to mean jealousy, in the specific form ° 
which this author portrays so vividly (6: 34, 
35). When either party to the marriage bond 
becomes jealous of the other, and the warmest 
and most sacred sensibilities known to the hu- 
man heart are outraged, who can stand before 
their fury ? H. C. 

5, 6. Let him that reproves do it with words 
of meekness and commiseration. Let the repre- 
hension come not as a dark shot at the offender’s 
person, but at his fault. Let a man reprehend 
so that it may appear that he wishes that he 
had no cause to reprehend. South.——The 
friend who conceals not my faults, warns me 
kindly, reproves me affectionately, when I have 
not performed my duty, he is my friend, how- 
ever little he may appear so. Again, if a man 
praises and lauds me, never reproves me, over- 
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looks my faults and forgives them before I have 
repented, he is my enemy, however much he 
may appear my friend. Herder.— True 
friendship necessarily requires patience; for 
there is no man in whom I shall not mislike 
somewhat, and who shall not as justly mislike 
somewhat in me. My friend’s faults, there- 
fore, if little, I will swallow and digest ; if 
great, I will smother them; however, I will 
wink at them to others; but lovingly notify 
them to himself. Bishop H. 

6. The point of comparison here is that of 
wounds on the one hand by a friend, and kisses 
on the other by asecret enemy. A friend, open 
and ingenuous, admonishes and reproves for 
our good ; but an enemy bestows nothing but 
kisses often repeated, that he may render his 
victim unsuspicious and unguarded, and so 
strike the surer blow. M.S. 

7%. The special instance covers the general 
law that indulgence in pleasure of any kind 
brings on satiety and weariness, that self-re- 
straint multiplies the sources of enjoyment. 
Dp 3 Oe 2k “The crime of sense is avenged 
by sense which wears with time ;’ for it has 
been well remarked that the terrific punishment 
attached to the habitual indulgence of the senses 
is, that the incitements to enjoyment increase in 
proportion as the power of enjoyment fades. 
Experience at last forbids even the hope of en- 
joyment; the sin of the intoxicated soul is 
loathed, detested, abhorred ; yet it is done. 
The irritated sense, like an avenging fury, 
goads on with a restlessness of craving, and 
compels a reiteration of the guilt though it has 
ceased to charm. F. W. R. 

9. As oil, pleasantly scented, and perfume 
are grateful to the sense of smell, so is the 
sweetness of friendship, manifested by affec- 
tionate hearty counsels. Good advice, such as 
manifestly comes up from the depths of a lov- 
ing heart, is the sweetness of friendship, corre- 
sponding to the fragrance of sweet odors. 
H. C.—tThere is as much difference between 
the counsel that a friend giveth, and that a man 
giveth himself, as there is between the counsel 
of a friend and of a flatterer ; for there is no 
such flatterer as is a man’s self, and there is no 
such remedy against flattery of a man’s self as 
the liberty of a friend. Bacon. 

Friendship hath the skill and observation of 
the best physician ; the diligence and vigilance 
of the best nurse ; and the tenderness and pa- 
tience of the best mother. Clarendon.m—The 
communicating of a man’s self to his friend 
works two contrary effects, for it redoubleth 
joys, and cutteth griefs in halfs ; for there is 
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no man that imparteth his joys to his friend, 
but he joyeth the more, and no man that im- 
parteth his griefs to his friend, but he grieveth 
the less. Bacon. 

We can converse frequently with nothing, 
but it is insensibly assimilating us to its own 
predominant quality. Men are apt to be 
changed for the better or worse, according to 
the conditions of them with whom they daily 
converse ; the election therefore of our com- 
panions is one of the weightiest actions of our 
lives, our future good or hurt dependeth so 
much upon it. It is an excellent speech of 
Chrysostom : If men, good or bad, be joined 
together in a special band of society, they 
either quickly part or usually become alike. 
Swinnock. 

A Christian should always be giving good or 
taking good, and that company is not for him 
that will neither give nor take this. What 
should a merchant do where there is no buying 
or selling? Gurnall.— Birds of a feather 
will flock together. Servants of the same Lord, 
if faithful, will join with their fellows, and not 
with the servants of His enemy. A Christian, 
before his conversion, walks in company with 
men of the world ; but when the Spirit changes 
his disposition, he quickly changes his com- 
panions, and delights only in the “saints that 
are onearth.’’ Swinnock. 

The pleasures resulting from the mutual at- 
tachment of kindred spirits are by no means 
confined to the moments of personal inter- 
course ; they diffuse their odors, though more 
faintly, through the seasons of absence, re- 
freshing and exhilarating the mind by the re- 
membrance of the past and the anticipation of 
the future. It is a treasure possessed when it 
is not employed ; a reserve of strength, ready 
to be called into action when most needed ; a 
fountain of sweets, to which we may contin- 
ually repair, whose waters are inexhaustible. 
f. Hall. If the converse of one friend, at 
one interview, gives comfort and strengthens 
our hearts, what may not be expected from the 
continual supports, daily visits, and powerful 
love of the Saviour of sinners, the covenanted 
Friend of believers! 7. Scott.In pure 
amity there is a threefold union: a union of 
resemblance, that is the principle of it ; like- 
ness causes love: a union of affection, that is 
its essence ; it is said of Jonathan, that incom- 
parable friend, ‘‘ hissoul was knit with the soul 
of David, and he loved him as his own soul ;”’ 
the union of conversation, that is requisite to 
the satisfaction of love. What an entertain- 
ment of love and joy is there in the presence 
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and discourses of dear friends! their mutual 
aspects, like a chain composed of spirits lumi- 
nous and active, draw and fasten their souls to 
one another; the felicity of love consists in 
their conversation. Now in heaven, whatever 
is pleasant in friendship is in perfection ; and 
whatever is distasteful by men’s folly and weak- 
ness is abolished. With what excellent dis- 
courses do they entertain one another? Cer- 
tainly in heaven the blessed with overflowing 
affections recount the Divine benefits ; the ad- 
mirable methods whereby the life of grace was 
begun preserved and carried on amid tempta- 
tions ; the continual succession of mercies in 
the time of their hopes, and the consummation 
of all in the time of their enjoyment. Bates. 

10. Sentiment: ‘‘ Only long-tried friends 
are to be trusted, above all in a calamitous 
time. Even the ties of consanguinity are not 
always to be relied on.’? M. §.—Friends and 
friendship are choice possessions ; and better, 
says Solomon, with terse brevity, in the day of 
calamity, is a neighbor that is near than a 
brother that is far off. No man can be called 
poor who has loyal hearts to love him. No 
man can be called rich, if he have not so borne 
himself in his commerce with his kind, that he 
has drawn around him a cordon of the tender, 
the steadfast, the devoted, and the unselfish, of 
those who have touched his hand and heard his 
voice. Anon. 

11. The key to the last clause lies in the fact 
that society holds the father in a great measure 
responsible for the morals of his son, and there- 
fore if he has not done his parental duty will 
reproach him for his neglect and failure. Hence 
Solomon says, Remember, my son, that my 
good name as well as yours is at stake, pending 
upon the life you live; therefore be wise ; so 
shall my heart be glad and your wisdom shall 
save me from reproach. 

14, These manifestations are excessive and 
therefore suspicious ; unnatural, and therefore 
the fruit, not of true friendship, but of some 
sinister purpose. 

15, 16. Flat roofs, mud-covered, thoroughly 
saturated in a day of great rain, leaking like a 
sieve, with not the cleanest of water, are the 
nearest like things to a quarrelsome woman— 
an irrepressible scold. Whoever for the honor 
of the house would hide her wrath, might as 
well hide the wind or the odors of perfumed oil 
which no skill can bind but which will pro- 
claim itself. H.C.—A man cannot hide the 
wind, or clasp it in his hands. If he takes an 
unguent in his right hand, the odor betrays 
him, or it slips out. So in like manner, the 
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‘ contentious woman” is one whose faults it is 
impossible either to hide or check. 

17. The proverb, as commonly understood, 
expresses the gain of mutual counsel as found 
in clear, well-defined thoughts. Two minds, 
thus acting on each other, become more acute. 
Dig lal Be 

The particulars in which this similitude lies 
seem to be the following : sameness of nature, 
iron with iron ; mutual action by the friction 
of the one piece of iron on the other piece of 
iron ; the result of this application of the two 
similar substances one to the other—the impart- 
ing of a finer polish and a sharper edge. To 
this is compared the effect of friendly social 
intercourse : ‘‘ Soa man sharpeneth the counte- 
nance of his friend.’”? Iron with iron; man 
with man. Iron with iron ; man—in the inter- 
course, the exchange, and in the mutual friction 
and operation of mind upon mind—with man, 
and the result the improvement of both. God 
appointed the social principle for the purpose 
here stated: for sharpening, not for blunting 
and dissipating ; for the improvement, not for 
the deterioration, of the mind ; for edification, 
not for destruction. Let us see from this the 
importance of well-formed friendship. He 
whom we admit into our friendship we admit 
into the formation of our character. J. Dun- 
can. } 

Friendship is healthful and sovereign for the 
understanding, as it is for the affections ; for 
friendship maketh indeed a fair day in the af- 
fections from storms and tempests, but it mak- 
eth daylight in the understanding, out of dark- 
ness and confusion of thoughts. Whosoever 
hath his mind fraught with many thoughts, hig 
wits and understanding do clarify and break up, 
in the communicating and discoursing with an- 
other ; he tosseth his thoughts more easily ; he 
marshalleth them more orderly ; he seeth how 
they look when they are turned into words ; 
finally, he waxeth wiser than himself ; and that 
more by an hour’s discourse than by a day’s 
meditation. Bacon. 

ES. ‘‘ Keeping the fig-tree’’ is not merely to 
own and possess, but to cultivate diligently ; 
to take due care of. Correspondingly, the ser- 
vant who devotes himself to his duty to his 
master will be held in honor and rewarded. 
HC: 

19. Here the simplest and most natural mean- 
ing is also the truest. As we see our own face 
when we look on the mirror-like surface of the 
water, so in every heart of man we may see our 
own likeness. In spite of all diversities we 
come upon the common human nature in which 
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we all alike share. E. H. P.—In the East, 
the cheap and simple mirror used by the poor 
is the surface of water in a vessel. As the im- 
age reflected from such a surface represents the 
object, ¢.g., your own face, so does your own 
heart represent the universal heart of man, and 
you may look into it to study and learn all hu- 
man nature. H. C.-——-When the heart warms 
and expands toward others, going out to them 
with feelings of kindness and sympathy, the 
same emotions are elicited, quickened into life, 
and reflected back on ourselves. G. Coombe. 

20. Sheol and death stand here for the grave 
personified to represent the great law of human 
mortality from which none are exempted. The 
grave is never sated—is never so full as to be 
satisfied without more victims. So the eyes of 
men never see so much that they care to see no 
more. H. C.— Hades, the world of the dead, 
and destruction (death, the destroying power, 
personified) have been at all times and in all 
countries thought of as all-devouring, insatiable 
(compare 30:16). Yet one thing, the teacher 
tells us, is more so, the lust of the eye, the rest- 
less craving which grows with what it feeds on 
(Eccl. 1:8). E. H. P. 

21. A fining-pot will disclose the true silver, 
and the furnace the true gold ; and so a man’s 
praise will disclose his true character. Praise 
is apt to puff up men and make them self-con- 
ceited. If it does or does not produce this ef- 
fect, it will in either alternative make their true 
character known. ‘‘It isa fining-pot.’’ M.S. 
—The choice lies between these two construc- 
tions: As the crucible tries silver, so a man 
should try the praises he gets ; or the praise he 
gets will try him. The man in either case cor- 
responds to the crucible ; but whether consid- 
ered in relation to praise as acting or as acted 
upon is the question. As to the facts of human 
nature, the former is what ought to be—the lat- 
ter, what 7s. Neither sense is bad. H. C. 

22, Another of those stringent sarcasms with 
which fools are assailed, in this book above all 
others in the Bible. Sentiment: ‘‘ No chastise- 
ment, however severe, will cure a fool of his 
folly.’* Such is the obstinacy of the men who 
are here characterized by the appellation of 
fools. M.S. 

* 23-27. The verses are closely connected and 
form one continuous counsel. Taken literally, 
they sing the praises of the earlier patriarchal 
life, with its flocks and herds, and tillage of the 
ground, as compared with the commerce of a 
later time, with money as its chief or only 
wealth. E. H. P.—‘ If you look well to 
your farm, it will yield whatever you may 
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want for food, or clothing, or even for the pur- 
chase of more land. It will, ina word, make 
you truly rich.” M.S. 

A beautiful commendation of husbandry. 
Give very careful attention to your flocks and 
herds, for wealth sought by other means is 
treacherous ; often transient ; even crowns are 
not wont to pass down in long unbroken line 
from generation to generation. Here is also 
rich beauty as well as utility. The hay is 
taken off; then springs up the after-math, 
young, tender, and green; the vegetable 
growths of the hills are gathered in for the 
winter. The lambs furnish wool and skins for 
your clothing ; goats are so profitable that you 
may rely on their price for the purchase of 
fields ; so shall your supplies of food be ample 
for all your household. An employment which 
combines such varied pleasure and beauty with 
so much security against failure, and such sup- 
ply for man’s chief wants of food and clothing, 
may be commended wisely. The glory of Solo- 
mon’s kingdom was its agricultural wealth. 
HC: 

It is the beautiful characteristic of industry 
that, instead of taking us away from God and 
things eternal, it takes us directly toward Him, 
and puts us waiting on the seasons, the soil, the 
mechanical powers, which are but the faithful 
bosom of God Himself; and there we hang, 
year by year, watching for our supplies and 
the nutriment that feeds our bodies. Our very 
industry isa kind of physical prayer, and the 
business itself of our busy life is to watch the 
gates of blessing He opens upon us. His smile 
feeds us, and His goodness ever before us leads us 
to repentance. His scheme of Providence also 
is adjusted so as to open windows on us con- 
tinually, in this earthly house of our tabernacle, 
through which the building of God, not made 
with hands, may be the better discovered. H. B. 

24, Since ‘‘riches are not forever,” yea, 
since they must be left very soon, nor is there 
any certainty of keeping them any time; that 
one day may consume them, one night may 
dispossess us of them and our life together with 
them, there can be no reason why we should 
be so solicitous about them ; no account given 
of our setting so high a rate upon them. For 
who would much regard the having custody of 
a rich treasure for a day or two, then to be 
stripped of all, and left bare? To be to-day 
invested in large domains and to-morrow to be 
dispossessed of them? Yet this is our case; 
whatever we call ours, we are but guardians 
thereof for a few days. This consideration, 
therefore, may serve to repress or moderate in 
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us all covetous desires, proud conceits, vain 
confidences and satisfactions in respect to 
worldly wealth. Barrow.——Heaps of silver 
and gold may intercept the rich man’s sight of 
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death, but they can neither intercept death’s 
sight of the rich man, nor prevent his forcing 
the feeble entrenchments in which he may at- 
tempt to hide himself. Saurin. 
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1 Tue wicked flee when no man pursueth : 
But the righteous are bold as a lion. 


15 As a roaring lion, and a ranging bear ; 
So is a wicked ruler over a poor people. 


2 For the transgression of a land many are the | 16 The prince that lacketh understanding is 


princes thereof : 
But by men of understanding and knowledge 
the state thereof shall be prolonged. 
3 A needy man that oppresseth the poor 
Is like asweeping rain which leaveth no food. 
4 They that forsake the law praise the wicked : 
But such as keep the law contend with 
them. 
5 Evil men understand not judgment : 
But they that seek the Lorp understand all 
things. 
6 Better is the poor that walketh in his integ- 
rity, 
Than he that is perverse in its ways, though 
he be rich. 
% Whoso keepeth the law is a wise son : 
But he that is a companion of gluttonous 
men shameth his father. 
8 He that augmenteth his substance by usury 
and increase, 
Gathereth it for him that hath pity on the 
poor. 
9 He that turneth away his ear from hearing 
the law, 
Even his prayer is an abomination. 
10 Whoso causeth the upright to go astray in 
an evil way, 
He shall fall himself into his own pit : 
But the perfect shall inherit good. 
11 The rich man is wise in his own conceit ; 
But the poor that hath understanding search- 
eth him out. 
12 When the righteous triumph, there is great 
glory : 
But when the wicked rise, men hide them- 
selves. 
13 He that covereth his transgressions shall not 
prosper : 
But whoso confesseth and forsaketh them 
shall obtain mercy. 
14 Happy is the man that feareth alway : 
But he that hardeneth his heart: shall fall 
into mischief, 


also a great oppressor : 
But he that hateth covetousness shall pro- 
long his days. 
17 A man that is laden with the blood of any 
person 
Shall flee unto the pit ; let no man stay him. 
18 Whoso walketh uprightly shall be deliv- 
ered : 
But he that is perverse in Ais ways shall fall 
at once. 
19 He that tilleth his land shall have plenty of 
bread : 
But he that followeth after vain persons 
shall have poverty enough. 
20 A faithful man shall abound with blessings : 
But he that maketh haste to be rich shall 
not be unpunished. 
21 To have respect of persons is not good : 
Neither that a man should transgress for a 
piece of bread. 
22 He that hath an evil eye hasteth after riches, 
And knoweth not that want shall come upon 
him. 
23 He that rebuketh aman shall afterward find 
more favour 
Than he that flattereth with the tongue. 
24 Whoso robbeth his father or his mother, and 
saith, It is no transgression ; 
The same is the companion of a destroyer. 
25 He that is of a greedy spirit stirreth up 
strife : 
But he that putteth his trust in the Lorp 
shall be made fat. 
26 He that trusteth in his own heart is a fool : 
But whoso walketh wisely, he shall be de- 
livered. 
27 He that giveth unto the poor shall not lack : 
But he that hideth his eyes shall have many 
a curse. é 
28 When the wicked rise, men hide them- 
selves : 
But when they perish, the righteous in- 
crease, 
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4, THROUGH a common sympathy the law- 
less praise the wicked ; but the law-abiding stir 
up themselves to withstand them. Since bad 
men will sustain each other against law and 
order, it behooves the good to combine their 
efforts on the other side. H. C. 

5. Asserts the deep interdependence of mo- 
rality and intellect. We lose moral discernment 
in proportion as we do evil. We have a right 
judgment in all things in proportion as our 
heart seeks to know God. Compare James 
1: 28, 24. E. H. P. 

6. Perverse in his ways. Tried, reli- 
able integrity is far above riches as a qualifica- 
tion for either a citizen or a ruler—a sentiment 
not inappropriate to our own country and 
times. Solomon says expressively, ‘‘ than he 
who perverts his dowble ways,’’ using the dual 
number to show that his moral ways are change- 
ful, now this, now that—guided by no moral 
principle. 

S. See 18:22. The retributions of God’s 
providence will appear in the history of great 
estates. God’s infinite justice and His wise re- 
gard to human welfare forbid His awarding 
unmingled and abiding prosperity to men no- 
torious for fraud and oppression. Hence 
wealth, amassed by usury and unrighteous- 
ness, goes into the hands of one who will use it 
as God designed wealth should be used—to 
bless the needy. Let His name be praised for 
this! H. C._—The usurer preyeth upon the 
poor, he waxeth rich of the penury of his 
brother, he clotheth himself with the coat of 
the naked, he feedeth himself of the bread of 
the hungry, and devoureth his poor brother, as 
the great beasts do the smaller; than which, 
saith Ambrose, there is no greater inhumanity 
and cruelty. Rd. Turnbull. 

9, If men will not hear God’s law, He will 
not hear their prayer. Refusing to hear His 
law, they are in actual rebellion against Him. 
Consequently their prayer to Him is only an 
insult, because it is simply asking Him not to 
hurt, but to bless men who are actual persistent 
rebels against His throne. Their prayer vir- 
tually begs permission to go on to sin all they 
will, and to be exempted from punishment 
therefor. And God might as well vacate His 
‘throne as to hear such prayer propitiously ! 
HC. 

10. No form of evil is more hateful, no re- 
sult of evil sadder, than the temptation by the 
wicked of those who have been righteous. Vice 
in such a case seems to win a twofold triumph. 
It gains its own ends and exults in the down- 
fall of the good, But here also the triumph is 
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suicidal, In any case the tempter will suffer 
the punishment he deserves, and the blameless, 
if true to themselves, will be strengthened and 
ennobled by the temptation. E. H. P. 

1. Solomon means to say that riches do 
not necessarily presuppose wisdom ; that some 
rich men may be sadly deficient, not only in 
profound knowledge, but in that fear of the 
Lord, which is the beginning of true wisdom ; 
while some poor men may be truly rich in these 
treasures of the mind and of the heart. H. C. 

13. He that covereth his sins shall not prosper ; 
for while he covers them he cannot possibly get 
rid of them ; and their presence will vitiate all 
prosperity. Endure the shame of confessing 
them, that we may have the comfort of being 
delivered from them. G. Bowen.—There is 
the confession of sin extracted by unexpected 
disaster or by the foreboding of a deserved 
judgment ; and there is the confession of sin 
freely and spontaneously given. Confession is 
wrung from some, not by a sense of the hate- 
fulness of sin, but from a desire of thereby ob- 
taining security from the judgment of God. 
But the Christian’s confession is a very differ- 
ent thing: he sees and feels sin to be hateful. 
What pain is to the body, that is sin to his soul. 
He owns that he has been guilty of it; and he 
pours out his confession of it freely, and fully, 
and explicitly before God. Cumming. 

There is a covering of sin which proves a 
curse. There is a covering it, by not confessing 
it, or which is worse, by denying it—Gehazi’s 
covering—a covering of sin by a lie ; and there 
is also a covering of sin by justifying ourselves 
in it. I have not done this thing, or I did no 
evil in it. All these are evil coverings; he 
that thus covereth his sin shall not prosper. 
But there is a blessed covering of sin—forgive- 
ness of sin is the hiding it out of sight, and 
that’s the blessedness. Alleine.-——Evangelical 
confession is the inlet to peace with God and 
the outlet of new obedience. Hamilton. 

14. This fear is the wholesome fear of offend- 
ing God by sin. Blessed is he who never loses 
this solemn fear of displeasing the great and 
holy God! On the contrary, he who hardens 
his heart against such fear and becomes reck- 
less as to sin and its consequences shall surely 
fall into ruin. H, C.——‘“‘I have known a 
good old man,’’ says Bernard, ‘‘ who, when he 
heard of any one that had committed some no- 
torious offence, was wont to say within him- 
self, He fell to-day, so may I to-morrow.” 
Now the reason why humble souls keep up in 
themselves a holy fear of falling is because 
that is the very best way to preserve them in 
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their upward path. ‘‘ Happy is the man that 
feareth always ; but he that hardeneth his heart 
shall fall into mischief.’’ T. Brooks. 

A warning finger is, as it were, lifted. Take 
heed against the tendencies that lie in yourself 
and the temptations around you. The con- 
sciousness of the possibility of the danger is 
half the battle. ‘‘ Blessed is the man that 
feareth always,” says the Psalm. ‘‘ The con- 
fident’’—by which is meant the presumptuous, 
and not the trustful—“ goeth on and is pun- 
ished.”’ The timid—by which I mean the self- 
distrustful—clings to God, because he knows 
his danger and is safe. If we think that we are 
on the verge of falling we are nearer standing 
than we ever are besides. To lay to heart the 
reality, and the imminence, and the gravity of 
the possibility that is disclosed here is an essen- 
tial part of the means for preventing its becom- 
ing a reality. There is no security for us ex- 
cept in the continual temper of rooted self-dis- 
trust, for there is no motive that will drive us 
to the continual confidence in which alone is 
security, but the persistent pressure of that 
sense that in ourselves we are nothing, and 
cannot but fall. The dark underside of the 
triumphant confidence, which on its sunny side 
looks up to heaven and receives its light, is self- 
distrust. A. M. 

16. Covetousness is constituted of self-love 
and self-care pushed to such deep intensity and 
such extravagant excess, as to pay very little 
willing respect to any laws of God or of man 
which may be in its way. Its constant ten- 
dency is to grow into an absorbing, grasping, 
insatiable, remorseless voracity, which will 
seize and hoard all that suits its appetite, with 
scarcely an inquiry, a care, or a conscience as 
to how much ownership may be violated, or 
how many and how prized may be the interests 
sacrificed. A heart drank up with such a rav- 
enous passion, bent on the possessions of its 
neighbors ; on cutting off their acres, occupy- 
ing their buildings, opening their thrift into its 
own treasures ; such a heart is a poor fountain 
of useful influence, a stinted spiritual contribu- 
tor. Covetousness, in a heart intended for 
God’s service, is a thief in the specie vault ; an 
obstruction in the arteries from the reservoirs 
which refresh the population. (©. White. 

Covetousness is one of the eldest born of sin, 
and a prime leader in the Satanic empire of 
evil ; no nature is too lofty, no place too sacred 
for its presence ; being a universal passion, no 
enterprise is too daring for it to attempt, no 
sphere too extended for its range. J. H.— 
Of all vices incident to human nature, none so 
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powerfully and peculiarly carries the soul 
downward as covetousness does. It makes it 
all earth and dirt, burying that noble thing 
which can never die. So that, while the body 
is above ground, the soul is under it, and there- 
fore must needs be in a state of darkness, while 
it converses in the regions of it. South. 

19. “‘ Followeth after’’ is more strictly chas- 
eth after, runs eagerly with them. The an- 
tithesis is better preserved by following the orig- 
inal: The one shall have bread enough; the 
other poverty enough ; the one, bread to sati- 
ety ; the other poverty, also, to his heart’s con- 
tent. H.C. 

Those that are diligent in their callings take 
the way to live comfortably. He that tills his 
land, and tends his shop, and minds his busi- 
ness, whatever it is, he shall have plenty of bread, 
of that which is necessary for himseif and his 
family, and with which he may be charitable 
to the poor ; he shall eat the labor of his hands. 
Those that are idle, and careless, and company 
keepers, though they indulge themselves in 
living (as they think) easily and pleasantly, they 
take the way to live miserably. He that has 
land but does not till it, neglects his business, 
will not take pains, but follows after vain per- 
sons, joins with them in their frolics and vain 
sports, and idles away his time with them, he 
shall have poverty enough, shall be satiated or 
replenished with poverty, so the word is; he 
takes those courses which lead so directly to it 
that he seems to court it, and he shall have his 
fill of it. H.——A world bringing forth fruit 
spontaneously might have suited a sinless race, 
but it would be unsuitable for mankind as they 
now are. If all men had plenty without labor 
the world would not be fit for living in, In 
every country, and under every kind of govern- 
ment, the unemployed are the most dangerous 
classes. Thus the necessity of labor has be- 
come a blessing to man. Arnot. 

The Divine blessing is visibly breathed on 
“painful”? and honorable diligence. The 
strength of the mind, the purity of the soul, 
the due discharge of our duties in life, are all 
involved in and dependent upon this one pri- 
mary virtue. It seems but a small matter in 
itself—this industrious employment of our 
times and faculties ; and yet if rightly directed 
—for, of course, there may be a wasted and ill- 
contrived diligence—what wonders will it not 
accomplish !_ A prompt yet prudent judgment, 
a capacity of seeing the true proportions and 
nature of things, a refined and disciplined im- 
agination, a love of truth and beauty—all these 
are the rewards of the diligent man, whose en- 
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thusiasm for honest and righteous work raises 
him above the follies and iniquities of the world. 
W. H. D. Adams.—lt is an essential condition 
of thrift that we should keep to legitimate oc- 
cupations. There is no thrift in chance ; its 
central idea is order—a series of causes and 
effects along the line of which forethought can 
look and make its calculations. Speculation 
makes the few rich and the many poor. Thrift 
divides the prizes of life to those who deserve 
them. If great fortunes are results of specula- 
tions, the average competencies have their 
foundation and permanence in thrifty ways. 
T. T. Munger. 

20. According to the original, the ‘“‘ faithful 
man”’ is the man of integrity—truthful, sure. 
He will be great and rich in blessings. But he 
who makes haste to be rich is supposed to lose 
this integrity. Solomon does not say that he 
will miss the great blessings spoken of in the 
first clause, but he does more than to say it, he 
assumes that it cannot possibly be otherwise, 
and that every reader must see this. He will 
not be guiltless, and’ therefore being guilty, he 
will not be blessed. H. C.—Maketh 
haste to be rich. He that gets riches by 
fraud, violence, or oppression, instead of faith- 
ful and steady industry. Cupidity always 
tempts to fraud or oppression. M. §.——Ra- 
pacity is covetousness grasping ; ‘‘ making haste 
to be rich.”’ This is the true ‘‘ wolf in the 
breast,’’ ever feeding, and yet ever craving ; so 
ravenous that nothing is like it except death 
and the grave. It is a passion that compels 
every other feeling to its aid; the day seems 
too short for it ; success is looked on as a re- 
ward and a spur; failure as a punishment for 
some relaxation of the passion ; the wealth of 
others seems to reproach it; the poverty of 
others to warnit. Determined to gratify itself, 
it overlooks the morality of the means, despises 
alike the tardiness of industry and the scruples 
of integrity, and thinks only of the readiest 
way to success. J. H. 

Riches that are gotten not by the exercise of 
superior faculties, not by patience, energy, en- 
terprise and industry, but by gambling, by 
hazardous and lucky speculation, by sudden 
windfalls or by hasty adventures not unmingled 
with fraud, are only hurtful in their effect upon 
the character. They tend to uproot all princi- 
ple ; they throw a man afloat instead of fasten- 
ing him. They overset or intoxicate the mind, 
not satisfy it. They kindle the passions, in- 
stead of disciplining or restraining them. 
Cheever. The love of money can never exist 
alone. He who desires wealth for its own sake 
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will be strongly disposed to injustice. His in- 
tegrity will be assailed by constant temptation 
and always exposed to injury. The unjust 
balance and the short weight will be found in 
the possession of a covetous man. He will be 
ready to take advantage of the weakness or 
generosity of those who surround him. These 
habits of trifling with integrity will invariably 
harden the heart. If he be possessed of power, 
that power will be employed for bad purposes, 
If he occupy a station of trust, that trust will 
be abused. &. Hall. 

20. As money stands for every commodity, 
so covetousness steps in front of every desire, 
acting now as the representative of the love of 
pleasure, now of the necessary wants of life, 
and now even of real or counterfeit benevo- 
lence. The Christian, as he looks abroad over 
life, beholds here the cause of shipwrecks of 
character, of damaged fortunes, of ruined hopes. 
It is a fire that consumes the soul with burning 
cares, it magnifies the world, and absorbs all 
the thoughts. To no man is eternity so far off 
as to the covetous man. The sober Christian, 
then, will not aim and bend the efforts of his 
life to be rich. He cannot do this, for the love 
of riches is worldly-mindedness condensed. 
SD EEWs 

21. Compare 24:23 and 18:5. It is worse 
than merely ‘“‘not good ;”’ it is outrageously 
bad to have respect of persons, to be influenced 
by favoritism, to deny justice to the innocent, 
and to acquit the guilty. The proverb assumes 
that this evinces an utter want of principle. 
Such a man would sin for a morsel of bread, 
so cheap and facile a thing with him is his vir- 


tue. He would sell for less than a dish of pot- 
tage. 
26. ‘‘ Trusting to one’s own heart’’ is fol- 


lowing its impulses, the lead of its passions, as 
opposed to following the wisdom of God. The 
first clause which, in form, only affirms such 
an one to be a fool, in fact assumes that this 
folly will ruin him ; while walking in wisdom 
would insure his deliverance from such ruin. 
H. C.—Unbelief men are responsible for. 
Unbelief is criminal because it is a moral act— 
an act of the whole nature. Belief or unbelief 
is a test of a man’s whole spiritual condition, 
just because it is the whole being, affections, 
will, conscience, and all, as well as the under- 
standing, which are concerned init. A. M. 
27. What we give to the poor we deliver and 
intrust in His hands, out of which no force can 
wring it, no craft can filch it; it is laid up in 
heaven, whither no thief can climb, and where 
no moth or rust do abide. In spite of all the 
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fortune, of all the might, of all the malice in 
the world, the liberal man will ever be rich; 
for God’s providence is his estate, God’s wis- 
dom and power are his defence, God’s love and 
favor are his reward, God’s Word is his assur- 
ance, who hath said that ‘‘ He which giveth to 
the poor shall not lack ,;’’ no vicissitude therefore 
of things can surprise Him or find Him unfur- 
nished, no disaster can impoverish Him, no ad- 
versity can overwhelm Him ; He hath a certain 
reserve against all times and occasions; He 
that “‘ deviseth liberal things, by liberal things 
shall He stand.” Barrow. 

“ Hiding the eyes’’ here is closing one’s own 
eyes so as not to see a suffering brother’s want 
and shutting the sympathies of the heart against 
such appeals. This man shall have many a 
curse. The great Father commits Himself to 
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bless those who are with Him in loving care 
for the poor. (See 19:17 and 29:7.) H.C. 
——He that hides his eyes, that he may not see 
the miseries of the poor, nor read their petitions, 
lest his eye should affect his heart and extort 
some relief from him, he shall have many a 
curse, both from God and man. Woeful is the 
condition of that man who has the Word of 
God and the prayers of the poor against him. 
Ey 

We satisfy not our obligation to the bond and 
law of love by giving comfortable words. As 
that faith which is alone without works doth 
not justify us, so the pity which is alone with- 
out works doth not justify our faith. Such 
empty pity will go for little better than cruelty, 
and not to help will be interpreted oppression. 
Caryl. 
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1 He that being often reproved hardeneth his 
neck 
Shall suddenly be broken, and that without 
remedy. 
2 When the righteous are in authority, the 
people rejoice : 
But when a wicked man beareth rule, the 
people sigh. 
3 Whoso loveth wisdom rejoiceth his father : 
But he that keepeth company with harlots 
wasteth his substance. 
4 The king by judgment establisheth the 
land : 
But he that exacteth gifts overthroweth 
it. 
5 A man that flattereth his neighbour 
Spreadeth a net for his steps. 
6 In the transgression of an evil man there is 
a snare : 
But the righteous doth sing and rejoice. 
7 The righteous taketh knowledge of the 
cause of the poor : 
The wicked hath not understanding to know 
at. 
8 Scornful men set a city in a flame : 
But wise men turn away wrath. 
9 If a wise man hath a controversy with a 
foolish man, 
Whether he be angry or laugh, there will 
be no rest. 
10 The bloodthirsty hate him that is perfect : 
And as for the upright, they seek his life, 





11 A fool uttereth all his anger : 
But a wise man keepeth it back and stilleth 
it. 
12 if a ruler hearkeneth to falsehood, 
All his servants are wicked. 
18 The poor man and the oppressor meet to- 
gether : 
The Lorp lighteneth the eyes of them both. 
14 The king that faithfully judgeth the poor, 
His throne shall be established for ever. 
15 The rod and reproof give wisdom : 
But a child left to himself causeth shame to 
his mother. : 
16 When the wicked are increased, transgres- 
sion increaseth : 
But the righteous shall look upon their fall. 
17 Correct thy son, and he shall give thee rest : 
Yea, he shall give delight unto thy soul. 
18 Where there is no vision, the people cast off 
restraint : 
But he that keepeth the law, happy is he. 
19 A servant will not be corrected by words : 
For though he understand he will not give 
heed. 
20 Seest thou a man that is hasty in his words? 
There is more hope of a fool than of him. 
21 He that delicately bringeth up his servant 
from a child 
Shall have him become a gon at the last. 
22 An angry man stirreth up strife, 
And a wrathful man aboundeth in trans- 
gression, 
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23 A man’s pride shall bring him low : 
But he that is of a lowly spirit shall obtain 
honour. 
24 Whoso is partner with a thief hateth his 
own soul : 
_He heareth the adjuration and uttereth noth- 
ing. 
25 The fear of man bringeth a snare : 


“THE man of reproofs’’ (the form of the 
Hebrew) is he who has been reproved much, 
and upon whom the power of reproof has been 
exhausted in vain. ‘‘ Hardening the neck” 
takes its figure from the bullock who resists 
the yoke and rebels against restraint—a very 
common figure with the Hebrews. ‘‘ De- 
stroyed”’ is expressed in Hebrew by a very 
strong verb and in its most intensive form, 
“ shall be utterly broken to pieces—and no heal- 
ing /’? When all hope of amendment is gone, 
judgment without mercy must ensue, for the 
honor and safety of God’s moral universe de- 
mand it. H.C. 

There is a period of sensibility, and there is 
also a period of its decay. Thereis a time dur- 
ing which the sensibilities of our nature are 
developed, becoming quicker and stronger, 
more delicate, refined, and perfect. But this 
period of tender sensibilities looks to a period 
of active character, for the formation of which 
the sensibilities are given and the requisite ex- 
citements provided for them, after which they 
pass from the form of mere sensibilities into 
habits and fixtures of feeling and of action. 
Every ineffectual appeal made to the sensibili- 
ties upon religious things, every appeal not 
followed by active effort, leaves the sensibilities 
in that direction less susceptible. The habit is 
formed of disregarding them, of disregarding 
the appeals made to them. This habit becomes 
so powerful that the difficulty is perhaps not so 
much to move the heart, as to break up that 
habit of disregarding its remonstrances or of 
deferring the moment of obedience to them. 
In truth, it makes but little difference whether 
the sensibilities be diminished, or the power of 
resistance and procrastination increased. Hither 
way is fatal. If the sensibilities diminish, a 
greater power will be requisite to reach what is 
left ; andif the power of resistance be increased, 
as it certainly is by the habit of resistance, then 
a greater influence will be requisite to overcome 
that power. From these considerations we 
gather the infinite importance of the time given 
us for the formation of a holy character, the 
appropriate and critical nature of such a period, 
and the impossibility of exchanging it for an- 
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But whoso putteth his trust in the Lorp 
shall be safe. 
26 Many seek the ruler’s favour : 
But a man’s judgment cometh from the Lorp. 
27 An unjust man is an abomination to the 
righteous : 
And he that is upright in the way is an 
abomination to the wicked. 


other period. It is first our seed-time, then our 
growing time ; the time of tenderness, of lively 
sensibility, of susceptibility to impressions from 
affecting scenes, thoughts, truths, arguments. 
As this period passes away the susceptibility of 
the soul diminishes and finally dies. Cheever. 

The fallen man’s steps have been thronged 
by pleading spirits. The cross of Christ has 
blocked his wayward course more impassably 
than if it had been a flaming sword. Interces- 
sions have been made for him in heaven with 
hands uplifted, in which were the prints of 
nails. His history has been one long struggle 
against obstacles, with a wilful repugnance to 
holy restraints ; with an adroit suspense of con- 
science, that he might fraternize with sin, he 
has sought out, and discovered, and selected, 
and seized upon, and made sure of his own way 
over, and around, and through these obstacles 
to the world of despair. He has done it—he, 
and not another. A. P. 

The man in the iron cage in the “‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress’’ said: ‘‘I left off to watch and be 
sober ; I laid the reins upon the neck of my 
lusts ; I sinned against the light of the Word 
and the goodness of God ; I have grieved the 
Spirit and He is gone; I tempted the devil, 
and he is come to me; I have provoked God 
to anger and He has left me; I have so hard- 
ened my heart that I cannot repent.’’ If our 
natural lusts are not under the restraint of a 
higher power; if by that power we are not 
trained to watch, and check, and overpower 
them ; if we allow them to burst all restraint 
and lord it over us as they will, then will they 
grow into so many tyrants, who will rule us 
with rods of iron ; laugh at the feeble remon- 
strances of our conscience ; scoff at every mes- 
senger of God ; vex His Holy Spirit, and hurl 
us at last to everlasting woe! W.G. B. 

God’s object in the self-imposed punishment 
of the sinner is not personal gratification or 
vindictiveness, but is resorted to as an extreme 
measure. It is a plan by which to prevent an- 
other catastrophe in His kingdom. The heart 
sickens at the thought of another. Loyalty 
throughout His vast empire, henceforth, is His 
grand design. The safety of an ever-progres- 
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sive and ever-increasing kingdom is the prob- 
lem. Extreme measures which now exist, but 
which were not commenced before Satan fell 
and before sin entered the universe, can effect 
this. Shall God employ them, or not? They 
are in process of execution already ; shall He 
arrest their normal action? Shall the event of 
death reverse all law and make treason glori- 
ous? Shall an impenitent Satan be reinstated 
in Paradise? Shall the lights of heaven be re- 
intrusted to his bloody and deathly hand? Uni- 
versal and eternal interests hang trembling upon 
the answer. ‘‘ Yes,’’ and ‘‘ Farewell, heaven !”’ 
must be spoken in the same breath. The fu- 
ture, if our conclusions be correct, lies between 
one hell and one heaven, or two hells and no 
heaven. Zownsend.—No analogies can grap- 
ple and bring up from the depths of the dark- 
ness of the lost world any distinct probable 
truths. No philosophy has line and plummet 
long enough to sound the depths. There re- 
mains for us only the few authoritative and sol- 
emn words of God. These declare that the 
bliss of the righteous is everlasting ; and with 
equal directness and simplicity they declare 
that the doom of the wicked is everlasting. 
H. W. Beecher. 

5. The law of sincerity is as inconsistent with 
adulation and flattery as it is with hypocrisy. 
The hypocrite and flatterer belong to the same 
genus ; one lies about himself, the other about 
his neighbor, but both are equally liars. There 
are degrees of malignity in the vice of flattery 
according to the motivesand ends which prompt 
to it; but in every form it is a departure from 
truth, as well as a departure from that charity 
which meditates no wrong to another. ‘A 
man that flattereth his neighbor spreadeth a 
net for his feet.”” J. H. T. 

7. “The righteous knoweth’’ and takes pains 
to know the case of the weak. The weak are 
not necessarily the penniless, but rather the 
friendless and dependent. The wicked man 
does not seek this knowledge ; takes no pains 
to inform himself as to their case. H. C. 

11. Uttereth anger ... keepeth 
back and stilleth it. It is not enough to 
deal with the temper. We must go to the 
source, and change the inmost nature, and the 
angry humors will die away of themselves. 
Souls are made sweet, not by taking the acid 
fluids out, but by putting something in—a great 
love, a new spirit, the Spirit of Christ. Christ, 
the Spirit of Christ, interpenetrating ours, 
sweetens, purifies, transforms all. This only 
can eradicate what is wrong, work a chemical 
change, renovate and regenerate, and rehabili- 
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tate the inner man. Will-power does not 
change men. Time does not change men. 
Christ does. 4. Drummond. 

13. The poor and the oppressor. 
The innocent poor man and the griping op- 
pressor meet both together; and the Lord 
causeth His sun to shine on them both, main- 
taining them both in life, doing good outwardly 
even to the worst-deserving. Bishop H. 

18. The proverb is a rich testimony to the 
practical value of a revelation from God of 
man’s moral duty and of the sanctions of the 
Divine law. H. C.— Where there is no vision, 
no prophet to expound the law, no priest or 
Levite to teach the good knowledge of the 
Lord, no means of grace, they are destroyed for 
lack of knowledge (Hos. 4: 6). What reason we 
have to be thankful to God for the plenty of 
open vision which we enjoy! 4H. 

23%. The humble of spirit shall take hold of 
honor, shall attain it. This seems to be the 
sense of the Hebrew verb, and corresponds well 
with the first clause. Pride brings a man low 
in general esteem ; humility raises him high. 
H.C. 

Pride is cherishing an overestimate of our 
relative importance, involving a corresponding 
depreciation of others, accompanied by neglect 
of them or contempt for them. It is self-wor- 
ship, and thus a species of idolatry. Humili- 
ty, on the other hand, is a willingness to pass 
at our real worth, whatever that may be—a 
readiness to take the precise place which God 
has assigned to us, not envying those who seem 
to be in a superior position, or despising those 
below us, or striving to mount higher than 
God’s providence and our own true capacity 
and usefulness indicate. W. W. Patton.—I 
have been more and more convinced, the more 
I think of it, that in general pride is at the bot- 
tom of all great mistakes. All the other pas- 
sions do occasional good ; but whenever pride 
puts in its word everything goes wrong ; and 
what it might really be. desirable to do quietly 
and innocently, it is mortally dangerous to do 
proudly. Ruskin. 

A lowly spirit. True humility consists 
not so much in thinking meanly of ourselves, 
as in not thinking of ourselves at all. Bowes. 
——Humility is, of all graces, the chiefest when 
it does not know itself to be a grace at all. 
Bernard.—No humility is perfect and pro- 
portioned but that which makes us hate our- 
selves as corrupt, but respect ourselves as’im- 
mortal, the humility that kneels in the dust but 
gazes on the skies. W. A. B. 

Humility is not a lack of courage ; it is not 
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the poverty of spirit which shrinks from en- 
counter. It is not an abandonment of inaliena- 
ble responsibilities ; to God alone we must make 
account for what we believe and do. Still less 
is it a false, artificial posture of the soul, a kind 
of dramatic attitude—or, as men have imagined, 
an ecclesiastical grimace—the putting on lan- 
guage, and looks, and a demeanor that might 
belong to something which is not really felt. 
Beyond everything else, humility is the victory 
of truth in the soul and character, which dares 
to recognize the insignificance and pollution of 
self beneath the purity and majesty of God. 
A humble man may well have a burning zeal 
for the welfare of his fellow-man, or an uncom 
promising hatred of moral evil, or the courage 
which is strong to work, to struggle, or to suf- 
yale le be! Baum Oe 

The first test of a truly great man is his hu- 
mility. All great men not only know their 
business, but usually know that they know it ; 
and are not only right in their main opinions, 
but usually know that they are right in them ; 
only they do not think much of themselves on 
that account. They have a curious under- 
sense of powerlessness, feeling that the great- 
ness is not ém them, but through them; that 
they could not do or be anything else than God 
made them. And they see something Divine 
and God-made in every other man they meet, 
and are endlessly, foolishly, incredibly merci- 
ful. Ruskin. 

25. The fear of what men can do unto us, 
with all the confusion and wretchedness in 
which it entangles us, is contrasted with the 
serene security of one, who not only ‘“ fears’ 
the Lord, so as to avoid offending Him, but 
trusts in Him as his protector and guide. 
E. H. P.—You would get rid of that fear 
instantly if you realized your immortality and 
stood in the midst of the great world of your 
eternal life. What is there in scorn or criti- 
cism, that dies the day it is born, that can ter- 
rify, however it may pain, the man who is to 
live forever? P. Brooks. 

Trust in the Lord. Trust is belief of 
God’s promises. Those who wander about in 
the world, without any reliance on Divine prom- 
ise, are orphans, and call for our commisera- 
tion. The believer has assurances for a great 
while yet to come. His filial relation to God 
makes him look on the future with new eyes. 
Whatever may befall him, one thing is certain, 
nothing can come but what God ordains. ‘‘ All 
things work together for good to them that 
love God.”’ His life is insured. In proportion 
to his strength of trust is he raised above all 
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those vexatious apprehensions which men of the 
world experience. In his happier hours he is 
enabled to put in practice his Lord’s direction, 
and to cease taking thought for the morrow. 
How serene and balanced is the soul which has 
so fixed itself on God as to feel satisfied that all 
His dispensations are part of a matchless plan 
for its good! J. W. A. 

26. The complement of the previous verse. 
To trust in the favor of princes is to build upon 
the sands. The judgment which will set all 
wrong right will come, sooner or later, surely 
if slowly, from the Lord. E. H. P.—We 
may live long or briefly, prosperously or ill, 
conspicuous or obscure lives, but we must at 
last all face our final Judge. At the outset let 
us lay aside the common but erroneous impres- 
sion that the function of judging is one which 
God might demit if He chose, and that in exer- 
cising it He invests Himself with the aspect of 
severity. Moral judgment is inseparably con- 
nected with moral character. The discrimina- 
tion of the good or evil in character is not the 
province of one who is ignorant of moral dis- 
tinctions, any more than is criticism in art the 
business of the blind. But just as fast and 
just as far as the conscience of a man becomes 
illuminated, intuitive, fine, commanding, just 
to that extent does he discriminate. He cannot 
help it if he would. The honest man must 
judge the cheat; the sincere soul, the hypo- 
crite ; the truthful, the liar; and the warm, 
loving-hearted, the cold and calculating. Now, 
it is an inevitable sequence from the perfections 
of God that He should judge the world. He 
is perfect and absolute in holiness. It is not 
His power or wisdom and knowledge, but His 
immaculate purity of character that makes Him 
a judge. His power alone would make Him a 
tyrant if not controlled by moral qualities, but 
God’s holiness is spotless. In medieval times 
men swore a royal or knightly oath by the 
“ glory of God’’—that is, His unsullied purity 
of being. We and all spirits are transpar- 
ent and open before God. Nothing, even a di- 
aphanous veil, separates or hides. Every scar 
and soilure is seen by Him. He must judge. 
Re peis. 

27. The just abhor the unjust because they 
hate and loathe wickedness. On the other 
hand, the wicked dislike the upright, whose 
very name and presence rebuke them ; whose 
influence annoys them and perhaps even frus- 
trates their wicked schemes and brings them to 
just punishment. There never can be any com- 
mon sympathy between men of morally op 
posite character. H, C. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


1 Tue words of Agur the son of Jakeh ; 
the oracle. 


The man saith unto Ithiel, unto Ithiel and 
Ucal : 
2 Surely Iam more brutish than any man, 
And have not the understanding of a man : 
3 And IJ have not learned wisdom, 
Neither have I the knowledge of the Holy 
One. 
4 Who hath ascended up into heaven, and 
descended ? 
Who hath gathered the wind in his fists 7 
Who hath bound the waters in his garment ? 
Who hath established all the ends of the 
earth ? 
What is his name, and what is his son’s 
name, if thou knowest ? 


or 


Every word of God is tried : 

He is a shield unto them that trust in him. 

Add thou not unto his words, 

Lest he reprove thee, and thou be found a 
liar. 


f=) 
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Two things have I asked of thee ; 

Deny me them not before I die : 

Remove far from me vanity and lies : 

Give me neither poverty nor riches ; 

Feed me with the food that is needful for 
me : 

Lest I be full, and deny thee, and say, Who 
is the LorD? 

Or lest I be poor, and steal, 

And use profanely the name of my God. 


(o.2) 
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Slander not a servant unto his master, 
Lest he curse thee, and thou be held guilty. 


1 There is a generation that curseth their 
father, 
And doth not bless their mother. 
2 There is a generation that are pure in their 
own eyes, 
And yet are not washed from their filthiness. 
3 There is a generation, Oh how lofty are their 
eyes ! 
And their eyelids are lifted up. 
4 There is a generation whose teeth are as 
swords, and their jaw teeth as knives. 
To devour the poor from off the earth, and 
the needy from among men, 
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The horseleach hath two daughters, crying, 
Give, give. 

There are three things that are never satis- 
fied, 

Yea, four that say not, Enough : 

The grave ; and the barren womb ; 

The earth that is not satisfied with water ; 

And the fire that saith not, Enough. 


The eye that mocketh at his father, 

And despiseth to obey his mother, 

The ravens of the valley shall pick it out, 
And the young eagles shall eat it. 


There be three things which are too wonder: 
ful for me, 

Yea, four which I know not: 

The way of an eagle in the air ; 

The way of a serpent upon a rock ; 

The way of a ship in the midst of the sea ; 

And the way of a man with a maid. 

So is the way of an adulterous woman ; 

She eateth, and wipeth her mouth, 

And saith, I have done no wickedness. 


For three things the earth doth tremble, 

And for four, which it cannot bear : 

For a servant when he is king ; 

And a fool when he is filled with meat ; 

For an odious woman when she is married ; 

And an handmaid that is heir to her mis- 
tress. 


There be four things which are little upon 
the earth, 

But they are exceeding wise : 

The ants are a people not strong, 

Yet they provide their meat in the summer ;: 

The conies are but a feeble folk, 

Yet make they their houses in the rocks ; 

The locusts have no king, 

Yet go they forth all of them by bands ; 

The lizard taketh hold with her hands, 

Yet is she in king’s palaces. 


There be three things which are stately in 
their march, 

Yea, four which are stately in going : 

The lion, which is mightiest among beasts, 

And turneth not away for any ; 

The greyhound ; the he-goat also ; 
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And the king, against whom there is no 
rising up. 


32 If thou hast done foolishly in lifting up thy- 
self, 
- Or if thou hast thought evil, 


Tuts chapter and the next are not ascribed to 
Solomon ; but this to Agur and the next to 
Lemuel and his mother. In this chapter the 
style and general manner are peculiar and 
unique, quite unlike anything we have from 
the pen of Solomon. The writer brings for- 
ward his points in groups. Two things he 
prays for (vs. 7-9); a series of four ‘‘ genera- 
tions’’ have their very distinctive qualities (vs. 
11-14) ; four things are insatiable (vs. 15, 16) ; 
three, yea four things are very wonderful and 
not easily traced out (vs. 18, 19) ; another group 
of three or four bring upon society intolerable 
disquiet (vs. 21-23); another group. of four 
things are each small but very wise (vs. 24-28) ; 
a closing group of three or four are stately in 
their movements (vs: 29-31). Some proverbs 
disconnected and apparently independent of 
these groups are interspersed occasionally be- 
tween them. In regard to the author of this 
chapter; his time; his country—in general, 
his history, nothing is certainly known. H. C. 

1. Instead of the ‘“‘ proverbs,’”’ or simply 
“* words of the wise,’’ we have here and in 31: 1 
the word ‘“‘ oracle’’ or ‘‘ prophecy.’”’ The He- 
brew word thus rendered (massa) literally 
means ‘‘ burden,’’ and as such is used either 
literally of the holy things which were to be 
borne by the sons of Korah, or figuratively for 
the weight of care and responsibility. In Isaiah 
and Jeremiah it appears in a sense more nearly 
approaching to that of ‘‘ prophecy,’’ as the title 
of messages which the prophets were commis- 
sioned to deliver, and probably implied that 
the message was in the figurative sense, a 
‘*burden’’ which the prophet had to bear, until 
he had freed himself from its weight by. deliv- 
ering the message. EH. H. P. 

4. The questions contemplate God as seen in 
the glory and majesty of His works of crea- 
tion. Most appropriately does frail, feeble man 
look forth upon the vastness of these works 
and ask, Who has wrought them? What can 
T learn of His name, 7.e., of His nature and of 
the great depths of His being, His wisdom and 
His power? H.C. 

5, 6. Out of this consciousness of the im- 
potence of all man’s efforts after the knowl- 
edge of God rises the sense of the preciousness 
of every living word that God has Himself re- 
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Lay thine hand upon thy mouth. 
33 For the churning of milk bringeth forth 
butter, 
And the wringing of the nose bringeth forth ° 
blood : 
So the forcing of wrath bringeth forth strife. 


vealed, whether through ‘‘the law and the 
prophets” or through ‘‘ wise men and scribes.”’ 
The preciousness of truth thus revealed, wher- 
ever it is bestowed, should restrain men from 
mingling with it their own imaginations and 
traditions. EH. H. P. 

If this great God, the Maker of all things, so 
manifestly wise and good, shall deign to speak 
to mortals, we may be very sure that every 
word He utters will be pure. See that thou add 
nothing to His words lest He reprove thee and 
convict thee of representing Him falsely. H. C. 
——EHvery word of God is sure, and therefore 
we must trust to it and venture our souls upon 
it. God in His Word, God in His promise, is 
a shield, a sure protection, to all them that put 
themseives under His protection and put their 
trust in Him. The Word of God, applied by 
faith, will make us easy in the midst of the 
greatest dangers. H. 

7-9. Agur prays for two things: First, put 
vanity and lies far from my heart ; let my spirit 
never be polluted, even in the sight of God, with 
falsehood ; and, second, of earthly good let me 
have a simple competence—no more, no less. 
Not more, lest becoming sated and over-fed, 
T lose the sense of my dependence upon God, 
and say in guilty pride, Whois the Lord? And 
what do I need from Him? And not less, lest 
becoming impoverished, I should be tempted to 
steal, and so should dishonor the name of God ; 
literally, ‘‘take it up roughly,’’ irreverently. 
H. C.—The wise man’s prayer is not merely 
like that of an epicurean asking for a quiet 
life, between the two extremes of wealth and 
poverty, but first and chiefly, “‘ truth in the in- 
ward parts,’’ the removal of all forms of false- 
hood, hollowness, hypocrisy. The evil of the 
opposite extremes of social life is that in different 
ways they lead men to a false standard of duty, 
and so to that forgetfulness of God which passes 
into an absolute denial. Food convenient 
for me; literally, ‘‘ give me for food the bread 
of my appointed portion.’’ The prayer of the 
wise man foreshadows that which we have been 
taught by the Divine Wisdom, and in which 
we pray ‘“‘Give us, day by day, our daily 
breads:4 bv Hoge. 

8. Remove from me vanity. Vanity 
is in the mind, not in the objects of display. 
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The gayest dress is not a vanity, though the 
wearer may be full of it. The flowers are not 
vain, but fling their odors on the air and spread 
out their simple charms for admiration ; but 
people vain of the clothing of sheep and orna- 
ments of birds pique each other with their silly 
envies and make themselves wretched over 
small affronts. We should pray like Agur, to 
have all vanities and lies put far away from us. 
Bennett, 

Give me neither poverty nor rich- 
es. We must not consider Agur as praying 
absolutely against riches, or absolutely against 
poverty ; for poverty and riches are of them- 
selves things indifferent, and the blessing of 
God may go with them both ; but it is a prayer 
of choice, or a comparative prayer, as if he had 
said, Give me, O God, if it be Thy will the 
middle between both, and feed me with food 
convenient for me. For though all the three 
conditions be so far indifferent that a man may 
be good, and ought to be contented or resigned 
in any of them ; yet if it were matter of choice, 
the middle is the easiest and most desirable. 
Jortin.—All things considered, he that can 
cut evenest between want and excess is in the 
safest, easiest, happiest estate—a truth which, 
if it were duly entertained, would quit men’s 
hearts of a world of vexation which now they 
do willingly draw upon themselves ; for he that 
resolves to be rich and great, as he must needs 
fall into many snares of sin, so into manifold 
distractions of cares. In all experience he that 
sets too high a pitch to his desires lives upon 
the rack ; neither can be loosed till he remit of 
his great thoughts, and resolve to clip his wings 
and train and take up with the present. Bishop 
HH. 

There is no virtue in poverty. It is a dispen- 
sation of God’s providence ; it is not a grace of 
God’s Spirit. Viewed simply in itself, it is 
neither moral nor immoral. Like pain, it is 
just an affliction, and, like other affiictions, it 
depends on the use that is made of it; it de- 
pends on the man’s conduct under it whether 
it proves in the end a mere calamity or a bless- 
ing in disguise. Nor is it a sin to be rich, 
Like health and mental power, wealth is the 
gift of God ; and, like bodily vigor or intellec- 
tual energy, wealth may be made a great, bless- 
ing. It may not only extend the sphere of the 
owner’s enjoyment, but wisely administered it 
may vastly swell the sum of human happiness. 
One man of great substance may do more than 
a hundred others to encourage industry, to em- 
ploy labor, to draw forth talent, to advance the 
arts, to alleviate misery, to extend the Gospel 
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—just as a man of great fortune, but great 
wickedness, may do more mischief than many 
bad men of scanty means. , Viewed in itself, 
and supposing it to be fairly come by, wealth 
is neither a virtue nor a vice; it is simply a 
talent, a power, « faculty—like health and 
genius a good gift of God, but like health and 
genius capable of being so perverted as to prove 
its owner’s curse. Hamilton. 

As there are some graces of a Christian which 
come not to trial till we are in want, so there 
are other graces which come not to trial till we 
have abundance. Want trieth our patience 
and our dependence upon God, and abundance 
trieth our temperance, our humility, our liber- 
ality ; yea, and our dependence upon and faith 
in God for the sanctifying blessing and making 
comfortable to us, what we have. Caryl.— 
Poverty bravely wrestled with and nobly over- 
come may be the very making of you. Too 
much money has undone many a youth; too 
little has been the spur that has urged on many 
another to put forth all his strength, and so has 
developed and increased that strength. When 
you are getting comfortable and easy, there- 
fore, suspect yourselves, and watch lest your 
activity disappear and self-sacrifice drop en- 
tirely out of your life. The mill-wheel stands 
still when there is too much water as well as 
when there is too little, and Agur’s prayer is 
always safe. W.M. T. 

He is rich, not that possesses much, but that 
covets no more ; and he is poor, not that en- 
joys little, but that wants too much. The con- 
tented mind wants nothing which it hath not ; 
the covetous mind wants not only what it hath 
not, but likewise what it hath. Quarles. 

9. Use profanely the name of my 
God. Common swearing, if it have any mean- 
ing at all, argues in man a perpetual distrust 
of his own reputation, and is an acknowledg- 
ment that he thinks his bare word not to be 
worthy of crecit. Tillotson.——Profanity isa 
vice which men have invented for themselves 
without prospect of pleasure or profit, and to 
which there is no imaginable temptation in na- 
ture. If it be an accomplishment, it is such 
an one as the meanest person may make him- 
self master of ; requiring neither rank nor for- 
tune, neither genius nor learning. Anon.—— 
The basest and meanest of mankind swear with 
as much tact and skill as the most refined ; and 
he that wishes to degrade himself to the very 
lowest level of pollution and shame should 
learn to be a common swearer. Any man hag 
talents enough to learn to curse God, and im- 
precate perdition on themselves and their fel- 
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low-men, Profane swearing never did any man 
any good. No man is the richer or wiser or 
happier for it. It helps no one’s education or 
manners. It commends no one to any society. 
It is disgusting to the refined, abominable to 
the good, insulting to those with whom we as- 
sociate, degrading to the mind, unprofitable, 
needless, and injurious to society ; and wan- 
tonly to profane His name, to call His ven- 
geance down, to curse Him, and to invoke His 
vengeance, is perhaps of all offences the most 
awful in the sight of God. Lowth. 

Profane swearing is a direct insult on Al- 
mighty God, a daring affront to His supreme 
majesty, an insolent defiance of His justice and 
power, and a wanton trifling with one’s own 
salvation. It is a complication of many sins, 
such as impiety to God and contempt of His 
authority ; the abuse of speech, that distinguish- 
ing faculty of man; unbelief in heart, a disre- 
gard to if not a real disbelief of the providence, 
Word, and judgment of God. In perjury there 
is always falsehood and injustice, and often 
higher crimes ; there may be murder. In the 
lower kinds of profaneness there is levity, pas- 
sion, indecency, rudeness, and brutality of man- 
ners. It tends to produce still greater hardness, 
to extinguish all reverence for God and sacred 
things, and thus to introduce all other sins. 
The profane swearer is heaping guilt on his 
soul. If for every idle word which men speak 
they must give an account, how heavy will be 
the account, and how awful the punishment of 
that man who daily multiplies his impious and 
profane words! God has declared that He will 
not hold such persons guiltless, that He will be 
a swift witness against them, that He will send 
His curse upon them here, and execute distin- 
guished punishment upon them hereafter. 
J. Lathrop. 

11-14, Next follows a specification of four 
classes of people, each one independent of the 
other ; and what is remarkable in the case is, 
that nothing is predicated of them, as to what 
they are to do or will do (except in one case), 
or even as to any retribution which awaits 
them. They stand in no connection with the 
context ; and they apparently represent prevail- 
ing vices, inasmuch as whole classes are speci- 
fied. It seems to be taken for granted that 
each of these classes will be looked upon with 
high disapprobation. M.S.——There are four 
descriptions of men worthy of our avoidance 
and detestation : the first is of graceless chil- 
dren who curse their parents ; the next of hypo- 
crites and self-pleasers; the third of proud 
men, who are exalted in their own opinions ; 
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the fourth of cruel oppressors who kill and de. 
vour the poor. Bishop H. 

12, Pure in their own eyes. In all 
works before grace there is no resignation of 
the soul to God in obedience ; no self-denial of 
what stands in opposition to God in the heart ; 
no clear view of the evil of sin; no sound hu- 
miliation under the corruption of nature; no 
inward purification of the heart, but only a dili- 
gence in an external polishing. All those acts 
cannot produce a habit of a different kind from 
them. If you could increase mere moral works 
to the highest pitch they are capable of, they 
can never make you gracious, because grace is 
another species, and the nature of them must 
be changed to make them of another kind. All 
the moral actions in the world will never make 
our hearts, of themselves, of another kind than 
moral, Works make not the heart good, but a 
good heart makes the works good. Charnock. 

Moral virtue only restrains the outward man, 
it does not change the whole man. A lionina 
grate is a lion still; he is restrained, but not 
changed, for he retains his lion-like nature still. 
So morality restrains many men from this and 
that wickedness, but it does not change and 
turn their hearts from wickedness. Brooke. 
——Single virtues of a man’s character are of 
little account, so long as the very foundation 
of his being is corrupt. It is a small thing for 
a man to show that he has never committed any 
memorable, flagrant sins. The opposition of 
the heart to God is of itself a thing meriting 
judgment-day condemnation. Nothing more 
than this is required to exclude a man from the 
glory of the eternal heavens. H. W. Beecher. 

The great mischief of the merely moral or 
conscience-system of life is that it excludes the 
most powerful principle of disinterested action, 
which is a grateful trust in a love flowing in- 
finitely from God, through Christ and His 
cross. Instead of this, it takes the iron rule of 
law or command. Of course, on that ground 
its only standard and hope of acceptance or 
success is in the more or less merit which comes 
of more or less obedience to that law. But, at 
this point, the soul, looking at the law, is awe- 
struck to find it a perfect law, coming from a 
perfect author, allowing for no sin, and nowhere 
offering the least encouragement to a half-obe- 
dience. Atthe same moment it discovers, with 
dismay, that, owing to inherent propensities and 
passions, this obedience never was nor is likely 
to be perfect. Where is it, then? Merit is out 
of the question. The utmost duty falls short, 
and the servant is unprofitable at best. One of 
two things follows: this man must either deny 
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to God His perfection of purity and to the law 
its binding authority, so as to make room for 
his shortcomings ; or else he must sink into 
utter despair because they do nothing but con- 
demn him. This would seem to be the result 
of the conscience system alone, without the 
mediatorship and its doctrines of reconciliation 
in Christ. It leaves man either without rever- 
ence or without peace, or both. And it engen- 
ders a poor habit of continual self-reference, 
self-measurement, and self-centralization, in- 
stead of taking the soul up above itself, giving 
it an object there to live for, in gratitude and 
loves ED. H. 

There are different kinds of vice, but only 
one kind of sin—viz., the state of being without 
God, or out of allegiance to God. All evil and 
sin are of this same negative root, the want of 
any holy principle ; the state set off from God, 
and disempowered and degraded by the separa- 
tion. The respectable sin shades into the un- 
respectable, not as being different in kind, but 
only as twilight shades into the night. The 
evil spirit, called sin, may be trained up to 
politeness, and made to be genteel sin ; it may 
be elegant, cultivated sin ; it may be very ex- 
clusive and fashionable sin ; it may be indus- 
trious, thrifty sin ; it may be learned, scientific, 
eloquent, highly poetic sin ; still it is sin, and, 
being that, has in fact the same radical or fun- 
damental quality that, in its ranker and less re- 
strained conditions, produce all the most hid- 
eous and revolting crimes of the world. There 
is a very great difference, I admit, between a 
generous man and a niggard, a man who lives 
in thought and a man who lives in appetite, a 
great and wise operator in the market and a 
thief ; and yet, taken as apart from all accident- 
al modifications or degrees, the sin-quality or 
principle is exactly the same inall. Nay, it is 
further true that respectable sin is more injuri- 
ous, or a greater mischief, than the baser and 
more disgusting forms of vicious abandonment. 
The latter tempt no one. Contrary to this, 
they repel and warn away from vice every one 
that looks upon them. They hang out a flag 
of distress upon every shoal of temptation. 
They show us the last results of all sin, and the 
colors in which they exhibit sin are always dis- 
gusting, never attractive. We look down into 
the hell that vice opens, and with a shudder 
turn away! Meantime respectable sin—how 
attractive, how fascinating its pleasures! Its 
gay hours, its shows and equipages, its cour- 
teous society, its entertainments, its surround- 
ings of courtly form and incident—how de- 


licious to the inspection of fancy. Even its | punishment. 
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excesses seem to be only a name for spirit. But 
there is no such thing as taking away the evil 
of sin by making it respectable. Make it even 
virtuous, as men speak, and it will only be the 
worse in its power, as regards the enticements 
it offers to evil. It will not shock any one by 
deeds of robbery and murder, it will not revolt 
any one by its disgusting spectacles of shame 
and misery, but how many will it encourage 
and shield, in just that rejection of God, which 
is to be their bitter fall and their eternal over- 
throw. H. B. 

15, 16. The word rendered ‘‘ horse-leech”’ 
occurs here only. Obviously he is a specimen 
of insatiability. Critics mostly agree that the 
word represents the vampire, a fiction of ancient 
mythology, supposed to frequent the desert 
and fasten upon its victims by night to suck 
their blood. Its two daughters may represent 
its organs for drawing blood. With this ideal 
conception the writer compares four other in- 
satiable things, asin v. 16. He does not make 
any moral application of this group of things 
that are never satisfied, but seems to rest with 
grouping them together to illustrate each other. 
H. C.—wWe must suppose that the reader is 
left to apply these illustrations of an insatiable 
appetite to something within his own knowl- 
edge ; for example, it was easy to apply them 
to the miser, the glutton, the drunkard, and the 
debauchee ; although the writer has not himself 
expressly made such an application. M. 8. 

Nature is easily satisfied ; but when men cre- 
ate for themselves imaginary wants, they only 
provide an inexhaustible stock of solicitude and 
disappointment. The craving appetite will 
still be crying, Give, give ; and in the fulness 
of their sufficiency they will be in want. R. W. 
— Beyond a certain amount few can enjoy. 
Hence a moderate share, raising one above pov- 
erty, is all that wisdom will crave. But men 
seek wealth for its own sake, and so go through 
life as beasts of burden, with hardly more free- 
dom from care than the poor larborer who earns 
just enough to procure him simple fare, clothing, 
and house rent for himself and family. Bennett. 

16. The grave. Hebrew, Sheol. The 
““hell’’ or Hades of 27: 20, all-consuming yet 
never full. The other instances explain them- 
selves. Strangely different as they are, they 
have this one attribute in common. E. H. P. 

17. That eye here represents the person who 
sees is plain. Yet the image of the eye is car- 
ried out in the closing part of the verse. This 
eye, the ravens will pick out, the young eagles 
will devour it—vivid images are these of severe 
M. 8. 
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There is a noteworthy fidelity here to the 
facts of natural history. The “ravens of the 
valley, or brook”’ still haunt the ravines of the 
torrent-streams of Syria. Their proneness to 
attack the eyes of living or dead animals is a 
matter of notoriety. E. H. P.—It is now 
very well ascertained that in point of fact ra- 
vens, which feed on carrion, do commence their 
repast by picking out the eyes of the animal 
whose carcass they have discovered. It is 
equally true that eagies and falcons, which take 
living prey, do, when the game is large and 
powerful, aim their stroke at the eyes, which 
instinct teaches them to be the readiest way of 
disabling their victim. This is a matter of 
familiar knowledge in Persia, where falconry 
is still maintained. K7tto. 

All God’s commandments carry with them 
promises of rewards; and yet that which in- 
culcates the giving of honor to one’s father and 
mother is pre-eminently ‘‘ the commandment 
with promise,’’ since, in the arrangements of 
the Divine providence, the richest and the 
largest blessings most certainly attend its ob- 
servance. Because true ‘‘ obedience”’ is of the 
heart, and its exercise a spontaneous impulse, 
and is therefore not subject to merely pruden- 
tial calculations, or special impulses, its action 
ig uniform and continuous, and its results are 
assured. And, on the other hand, disobedience 
is menaced in advance with assurances of sor- 
rows and destruction. The terrible fate de- 
nounced against the eye ‘‘ that mocketh at his 
father, and despiseth to obey his mother,’’ is 
not a special and arbitrary curse, but the out- 
come of an ever-active principle in the Divine 
administration in human affairs. Curry. 

21-23. Four it cannot bear. Here 
the common element is that of being intoler- 
able, and the four examples are divided equally 
between the two sexes. Each has its examples 
of power and prosperity misused because they 
fall to the lot of those who have had no train- 
ing for them, and are therefore in the wrong 
place. 23. Odious woman. One in whom 
there is nothing lovable. Marriage, which to 
most women is the state in which they find 
scope for their highest qualities, blessing and 
being blest, becomes to her only a sphere in 
’ which to make herself and others miserable. 
Dy Ble Jee 

24-28. The remarkable instincts of this 
group of small animals constitute their special 
peculiarity. Each in his way seems to be “ ex- 
ceeding wise.’’ In these respects they suggest 
what man might do if he were to give himself 
earnestly to the study and the practice of the 
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wisdom for which God has given him the ca- 
Pacloyn te C. 

26. The shaphan (always translated by ‘‘ co- 
ney’’) ismentioned in several other places (Lev. 
11), and in the law is included among unclean ani- 
mals on the ground, that although “‘ he chew- 
eth the cud, he divideth not the hoof.’’ The 
particulars indicated in these texts agree most 
perfectly with an animal which has its especial 
home in the regions in which the Israelites 
abode, and which indeed derives from Syria the 
designation by which it is known among natu- 
ralists. This is known among the Arabs by the 
name of Wubar, externally something of the 
size, figure, and color of the rabbit. Avtto.—— 
Now that the coney is ascertained to be the 
Damon or Hyrax, a shy, defenceless creature, 
which lurks among the cliffs of the mountains, 
and darts into its den at the least approach of 
danger, the words of Agur acquire their full 
significance. Hamilton. 

27. The locusts have no king, yet go they 
forth all of them by bands. Nothing in their 
habits is more striking than the pertinacity with 
which they all pursue the same line of march, 
like a disciplined army. As they have no 
king, they must be influenced by some common 
instinct. Thomson. 

The ants know the time of their opportunity, 
and make the best of it. ‘‘ The conies are a 
feeble folk.’’ The tenant is weak ; the habita- 
tion is strong. Here is a puny, a very feeble 
folk, going up toward the great rock house. 
There is something very pathetic, very beauti- 
ful in that—in weakness seeking the granite, 
in feebleness hiding itself in some pavilion of 
rock, There isa Rock provided for all weak- 
ness. ‘‘ The locusts have no king, yet they 
come forth all of them by bands’’—a very 
beautiful and practical republic. They have 
no king, but every one of them has a little bit 
of kingliness in himself. Here I find co-opera- 
tion. That is how it must be in business, in 
families, in churches, in governments, in all 
great confederacies of life. ‘‘ The spider taketh 
hold with her hands,” etc. Does this mean 
skill? This skill will have its reward. Does 
it mean patience in working out elaborate and 
beautiful results ? Then here is progress, get- 
ting into kings’ houses, into high places, into 
palatial position. J. P. 

32, 33. The decided self-control indicated 
by laying the hand upon the mouth is strongly 
recommended and enforced by the well-known 
law which is so finely put here in triple illus- 
tration: The violent agitation of milk brings 
putter ; the wringing of the nose, blood ; and 
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a similar rough treatment of man’s sensibilities 
to anger fires up mad strife. This running 
comment assumes a logical connection between 


the four things noted for stately going (vs. 28- 
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31) ; the putting on of proud and haughty airs ; 
the admonition against it appended (v. 32), and 
this final enforcement of the admonition in v. 
Bin Jab (0% 





CHAPTER XXXI. 


1 Tue words of king Lemuel; the oracle | 16 She considereth a field, and buyeth it: | 


which his mother taught him. 


2 What, my son? and what, O son of my 
womb ? 
And what, O son of my vows ? 
3 Give not thy strength unto women, 
Nor thy ways to that which destroyeth kings. 
4 It is not for kings, O Lemuel, it is not for 
kings to drink wine ; 
Nor for princes to say, Where is strong 
drink ? 
5 Lest they drink, and forget the law, 
And pervert the judgment of any that is 
afilicted. 
6 Give strong drink unto him that is ready to 
perish, 
And wine unto the bitter in soul : 
7 Let him drink, and forget his poverty, 
And remember his misery no more. 
8 Open thy mouth for the dumb, 
In the cause of all such as are left desolate. 
9 Open thy mouth, judge righteously, 
And minister judgment to the poor and 
needy. 


10 A virtuous woman who can find ? 
For her price is far above rubies. 
11 The heart of her husband trusteth in her, 
' And he shall have no lack of gain. 
12 She doeth him good and not evil 
All the days of her life. 
13 She seeketh wool and flax, 
And worketh willingly with her hands. 
14 She is like the merchant-ships ; 
She bringeth her food from afar. 
15 She riseth also while it is yet night, 
And giveth meat to her household, 
And their task to her maidens, 


Tus chapter, as well as the preceding, is 
unique and unlike the first twenty-nine of this 
book. It comes not from Solomon, but from a 
certain king Lemuel and his mother, of whom 
nothing further is certainly known. It ig in 
two parts, vs. 1-9 being a wise mother’s coun- 


With the fruit of her hands she planteth a 
vineyard. 
17 She girdeth her loins with strength, 
And maketh strong her arms. 
18 She perceiveth that her merchandise is profit- 
able : 
Her lamp goeth not out by night. 
19 She layeth her hands to the distaff, 
And her hands hold the spindle. 
20 She spreadeth out her hand to the poor ; 
Yea, she reacheth forth her hands to the 
needy. 
21 She is not afraid of the snow for her house- 
hold ; 
For all her household are clothed with scarlet, 
22 She maketh for herself carpets of tapestry ; 
Her clothing is fine linen and purple. 
23 Her husband is known in the gates, 
When he sitteth among the elders of the land. 
24 She maketh linen garments and selleth them ; 
And delivereth girdles unto the merchant. 
25 Strength and dignity are her clothing ; 
And she laugheth at the time to come. 
26 She openeth her mouth with wisdom ; 
And the law of kindness is on her tongue. 
27 She looketh well to the ways of her house- 
hold, 
And eateth not the bread of idleness. 
28 Her children rise up, and call her blessed : 
Her husband also, and he praiseth her, say- 
ing: 
29 Many daughters have done worthily, 
But thou excellest them all. 
30 Grace is deceitful, and beauty is vain : 
But a woman that feareth the Lorp, she 
shall be praised. 
31 Give her of the fruit of her hands ; 
And let her works praise her in the gates, 


sels to her son with reference to his responsibil- 
ities and duties as king ; while vs. 10-31 recite | 
the qualities and praises of a virtuous woman. 
The same mother’s hand may be supposed to 
have originated both parts of this interesting 
chapter. This latter portion of twenty-two 
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verses is an acrostic on the Hebrew alphabet, 
each successive verse commencing with the suc- 
cessive letters of this alphabet—a method due, 
we may suppose, jointly to the current literary 
taste and to its actual value as an aid to the 
memory. H. C. 

1-9. These nine verses contain the instruc- 
tions of Lemuel’s mother : Caution against in- 
continence and drunkenness ; and admonitions 
in respect to doing justice and vindicating the 
oppressed. These precepts are brief but very 
expressive. The cautions are directed against 
those vices into which kings are most apt to 
fall. Wine, women and oppression, in order to 
collect much money from the people, are things 
about which kings usually need very impressive 
instruction. The excellent mother has here 
given salutary advice, with great kindness and 
much earnestness. M.8.——How admirably 
does she assume that her son is raised to the 
throne, not to reach higher facilities for self- 
indulgence, but to bear worthily a higher class 
of responsibilities ; to rule under God for the 
protection and vindication of human rights, 
especially the rights of the weak and af- 
flicted ! 

2. These questions and repetitions must be 
understood as the natural expression of strong 
maternal affection. What shall I say to thee, 
O my beloved son ? How can I express all the 
interest I feel in thy future course of life, in the 
virtue and the wisdom with which thou shalt 
meet the responsibilities and withstand the 
temptations incident to a youthful prince 
ascending his throne. ‘‘The son of my vows” 
finds a pertinent illustration in the mother of 
Samuel (1 Sam. 1:11). H.C. 

4. “ Not for kings, O Lemuel, not for kings, 
to drink wine ; lest they drink and forget the 
law, and change the judgment of the poor.”’ 
Here is certainly ‘‘ total abstinence,”’ at least 
for kings. The precept shows its urgency in 
its repetitions : ‘‘ Not for kings, not for kings,” 
not at all forthem. And why? Can any one 
suppose that the spirit of this impassioned pre- 
cept is confined to a few monarchs in Palestine 
and its surroundings? Is there nothing here 
for our Congressmen, Senators, Judges, Gov- 
ernors, and Presidents? The ethical meaning 
is plain : Not for kings, not for rulers of any 
kind, not for men in authority. Carry it out, 
and it fairly includes all men in stations, or in 
positions of responsibility—all whose acts and 
duties may be connected with the welfare of 
their fellow-men. Not for such, not for such, to 
drink wine. And why? Lest they forget law 
—forget duty, The precept must be as uni- 
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versal as the reason. The passage has a direct 
precept, and subjoined to it are incidental 
illustrations intended for its enforcement. Not 
for kings, not for rulers—no ! not for them. If 
it must be used at all, give it to the “‘ perishing,”’ 
the ‘‘ bitter in soul.’”’ The nature of the ex- 
ceptions prove the totality and strength of the 
rule as applied to all responsible persons in 
health. Not for such, but for those in mortal 
anguish, the dying, the pertshing—for persons 
in the extremity of pain. Give it as physicians 
give brandy or any other temporary stimulant, 
in extremis, to stay the dying strength till some 
other support can be applied ; or as, before the 
discovery of chloroform, the surgeon might use 
alcohol, judiciously or injudiciously, to give a 
brief strength, or a short season of partial for- 
getfulness, or to allay in some measure the 
deadly fear. 7. Lewis. 

8, 9. In contrast with the two besetting sins 
of Eastern monarchs stands what was looked on 
as and actually was their one great duty, to 
give help to those who had no other helper, to 
redress the wrongs of those who were too 
crushed to complain of them, to interpose be- 
tween the oppressor and his victims. E.H P. 
— Let the king deem it his first glory that God 
has given him a mouth to plead effectually for 
those who are dumb as to pleading for them- 
selves ; literally [in Hebrew], all the sons of be- 
reavement—t.e., the orphans who have no father 
and no mother to plead in their behalf. So in 
the next verse, ‘‘ the poor and the needy’”’ com- 
prise all those classes who are defenceless 
against oppression, and for whom therefore the 
great Father provides the protection of civil law 
and the power of righteous rulers. H. C. 

10-31. This description of a true, good 
woman, is an alphabetical poem, consisting of 
twenty-two verses, each verse commencing with 
a letter of the Hebrew alphabet, and proceeding 
in a consecutive order throughout. The picture 
here presented indicates that the position of 
woman in the Hebrew community during the 
period referred to was one of special honor, 
trust, and efficiency. This detail of her daily 
life shows not only the elevating tendency of the 
Mosaic social system, but it is replete with in- 
teresting instruction concerning domestic cus- 
toms and household economy. The family re- 
ferred to here is large, wealthy, and eminent ; 
and this wife, mother, and mistress, by her wise, 
energetic industry and activity, mainly ensures 
its prosperity and happiness. It presents a 
beautiful picture of the true elements of womanly 
excellence ; what the true woman is in her home, 
to her husband, and children, and household, 
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and to the poor; her high, pure aim, her indus- 
try, her helpful counsel and sympathy, her care 
for the outward needs and the heart training of 
all dependent upon her. And its inspired 
record, as well as its peculiar alphabetical 
structure, shows that it was designed for special 
study by all whom it concerned, from ancient 
to modern times. B. 

An admirable portrait of amodel woman. Of 
course the picture is laid amid the scenes of 
Oriental life, and adapts itself to the usages of 
those times. Yet everywhere we have the 
qualities of industry, diligence, devotion to the 
duties of her sphere, love and esteem for her 
husband, care of her family, and, to crown the 
whole, the spirit of kindness toward all and of 
true piety toward God. ‘‘ Virtuous’’ is here in 
a somewhat broader sense than simply moral 
purity, connubial chastity. It is rather the old 
Roman sense of virtws—energy, capability— 
describing the woman who fills every sphere of 
her duty capably and nobly. H. C.— No lit- 
erature of any age offers a finer ideal of the 
wife and mother than this Hebrew poem writ- 
ten not less than 2500 years ago, when the his- 
tory of Greece was still the era of fable, and 
Rome was little more than a rude fort on the 
top of the Palatine Hill. For hundreds of 
years before Mary’s day it had been on the lips 
of every Jewish maiden, for the words of the 
sacred books were familiar to the whole Jewish 
race, as no part of any other literature, so far 
as we know, has ever been to any people. The 
picture of loving fidelity, ceaseless industry, 
prudence, management, charity, thrift, wisdom, 
self-respect ; of noble reverence, rising from 
the husband on earth to God above, and of 
motherly virtues toward her children, must 
have kindled high aspirations in many a Jewish 
wife. Getkie. 

10-12. What the virtuous woman ts to her 
husband. To him her worth is beyond any 
known standard of valuable things, because his 
heart can perfectly trust in her truth and help- 
fulness ; because his interests are supreme in her 
thoughts and efforts. No evil or harm that she 
can prevent or repel will disturb his peace. He 
needs no spoil of warfare, because she co-operates 
with him in his appropriate ways of toil. B. 

12. She makes it her constant business to do 
him good, and is afraid of doing anything, even 
through inadvertency, that may turn to his 
prejudice. She does him good, not only all the 
days of his life, but of her own too ; if she sur- 
vive him, still she is doing him good in her care 
of his children, his estate, and good name, and 
all the concerns he left behind him. We read 
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of kindness showed not only fo the living, but to 
the dead (Ruth 2:20). H. 

13-20. The methods and results of her willing 
industry. Willingly, gladly she labors in seek- 
ing and preparing materials for the clothing of 
the household and the furnishing of the house. 
Such was the custom among all the more cul- 
tured ancient nations. Useful occupation, in 
administering the affairs of the home, in personal 
toil and supervision of the wardrobe of the fam- 
ily, was the fitting sphere of woman in high or 
lowly station. 

14, Nor was her active industry limited to 
the supply of the household needs. The prod- 
ucts of domestic toil were so abundant that 
large profits were received from their sale or ex- 
change for other valuable commodities. Hence 
she is likened to the merchants’ ships that bring 
back the products of far lands in return for 
home exports. 

15. Early rising is referred to as one of the 
means by which so much is accomplished by her 
energetic household. Before the dawn she at- 
tends to the morning meal, and allots the toil 
of the day to each of her maidens. 

16. Her supervision reaches also to the field 
and vineyard, from which, too, she derives 
profit, after she has purchased and planted them 
with the proceeds of her domestic manufacture. 

17. The loose flowing garments of the East 
require to be gathered close about the body and 
fastened with the girdle before undertaking any 
active employment. ‘‘ The use of the girdle is 
universal, under the impression that it greatly 
contributes to the strength of the loins.’’ 

18. So wisely planning and assiduously toil- 
ing within, in the house, and without, in the 
field, she is careful to produce that which will 
meet with ready sale and give satisfaction. 
And for protection by night, as well as for the 
completion of necessary tasks, the lamp burns 
brightly during the hours of darkness. It is 
added (v. 19) that she counts it no disparagement 
to her self-respect or her high position to lead 
her maidens in their toil. 

20. Yet, with all the objects of absorbing in- 
terest, and amid all her planning, supervision, 
and toil, she finds time and heart to help the 
poor and needy onevery side. These she seeks 
out and abundantly supplies. 

21-24. Her special care of her own family. 
She anticipates the season of cold by providing 
fitting garments. For their couches and beds 
she weaves coverings of tapestry, and for them 
robes of silk and purple. And so, in part by 
his cleanly and elegant costume, the husband of 
such a wife is distinguished as he sits with the 
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leading men gathered in the gates to talk over j 


the affairs of the day. V. 24 seems to intimate 
that her merchandise is, after all, a secondary 
matter. Only the swrplus of products, after her 
family and her poor are abundantly supplied, is 
disposed of to the merchants. 

25-27. An admirable summary of her beauti- 
ful character. A high, pure aim pursued with 
vigor and steadfastness marks her inward spirit 
and life. And this ‘‘ strength and honor’’ in 
which her soul is clad is the ground of her tran- 
quil content concerning the future. Salt 
honor be your clothing,’ aptly says Arnot, 
“the suit will last a lifetime ; but if clothing 
be your honor, it will soon be worn threadbare.”’ 
From the high, pure aim, and the contented, 
trustful spirit naturally come words of helpful 
wisdom and kindness. All “her discourse is 
characterized by prudence and patience, by ex- 
cellent counsel and active sympathy. Always 
thoughtful, gentle, and mindful of responsi- 
bility, never censorious, harsh, or irritable, her 
presence and her words minister guidance and 
strength, comfort and peace of mind. And it 
is further expressly stated that she gives careful 
heed to the moral training of her household, 
taking care that all its members are taught the 
principles and led in the practices of virtue or 
godliness. With a profound significance it is 
added that she attends habitually to this moral 
and religious supervision of her household with- 
out intermitting her active toil in supplying their 
personal and family needs. 

28, 29. The just estimate of such a mother and 
wife by her children and husband. Those whom 
she has borne, nurtured, wisely restrained, and 
taught in the fear and love of God acknowl- 
edge her care with loving appreciation and 
return while she lives, and gratefully honor and 
bless her memory by seeking to reproduce her 
beautiful character and life. And her husband, 
to whom she has been a light and stay by her 
loyal love and helpful counsel, who has been in- 
debted to her industry and careful management 
in great part for his own high position in the 
community, expresses his estimate in the simple 
but comprehensive eulogy : Many women have 
done virtuously, but thou excellest them all. 

30, BI. The true elements of womanly excel- 
lence, that alone are worthy of praise. Note the 
contrast here. It is between personal “‘ grace’’ 
and ‘“‘ beauty” on the one hand, and piety or 
the “fear of God’’ on the other. The former, 
loveliness of person, with all that it has of at- 
traction, may cover a false heart ; it 7 evanes- 
cent and unsatisfying, while true piety is an 
inward and higher beauty ; its works are en- 
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during and its fruits satisfying. Therefore let 
her piety be extolled in its works as wrought 
through Divine grace, and let her rejoice in its 
fruits as the rewarding gifts of the same Infinite 
grace! B. 

30. Talk as we may of beauty as a thing to 
be chiselled from marble or wrought out on can- 
vas ; speculate as we may upon its colors and 
outlines, what is it but an intellectual abstrac- 
tion after all? The heart feels a beauty of an- 
other kind ; looking through the outward en- 
vironment, it discovers a deeper and more real 
loveliness. ‘‘I have seen,’’ said Charles Lamb, 
“‘ faces upon which the dove of peace sat brood- 
ing.’’ In that simple and beautiful record of a 
holy life, the ‘‘ Journal of John Woolman,’’ 
there is a passage of which I have been more 
than once reminded in my intercourse with my 
fellow-beings : ‘‘Some glances of real beauty 
may be seen in their faces who dwell in true 
meekness. There is a Divine harmony in the 
sound of that voice to which Divine love gives 
utterance.’’ Quite the ugliest face I ever saw 
was that of a woman whom the world calls 
beautiful. Through its ‘‘ silver veil’ the evil 
and ungentle passions looked out hideous and 
hateful. On the other hand, there are faces 
which the multitude at the first glance pro- 
nounce homely, unattractive, and such as ‘* Na- 
ture fashions by the gross,’’ which I always rec- 
ognize with a warm heart thrill; not for the 
world would I have one feature changed ; they 
please me as they are ; they are hallowed by 
kind memories; they are beautiful through 
their associations. J. G. Whittier.——Some 
faces, plainest by the rules of classic symmetry, 
are noble with moral dignity and radiant with 
spiritual light. The faces we love to look at, 
over and over again, must be the really beauti- 
ful faces. Said Chrysostom, speaking of Bishop 
Flavian, ‘“‘ The countenance of holy men is full 
of spiritual power.” This kind of beauty, the 
only real kind, zs producible. The soul, such 
as it is, will shine through. But the complete- 
ness of that transformed expression will be seen 
only where the long patience of self-control, and 
the holiest sincerity of love, and the slow tri- 
umph of unselfish principle, have wrought their 
interior work, moulding the inner man into a 
nobleness that the outward shape may honestly 
image. F.D.H. 

That feareth the Lord, The last les- 
gon of the book is the same as the first. The 
fear of the Lord is the condition of all womanly, 
as well as manly excellence. E. H. P.—That 
which completes and crowns her character is 
that she fears the Lord, is guided and governed 
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by conscience and a regard to God ; this is that 
which is here preferred far before beauty, that ds 
vain and deceitful. Thefearof God reigning in 
the heart is the beauty of the soul ; it recom- 
mends those that have it to the favor of God, 
and is in His sight of great price ; it will last 
forever, and bid defiance to death itself, which 
consumes the beauty of the body, but consum- 
mates the beauty of the soul. 4H. 

3. Let all her works praise her in the great 
assembly of the people. The moral bearing of 
such an example, so beautifully commended, 
must have been eminently wholesome in those 
ancient times. It is scarcely less so in our age, 
although the modes of domestic life and labor 
have so greatly changed. The same qualities 
of massive goodness ; the same capabilities for 
filling perfectly her domestic sphere ; the same 
words of wisdom in her mouth and the same 
law of kindness on her tongue are never out of 
order—must be in every age the cardinal ele- 
ments of woman’s power and of woman’s worth. 
The verdict of the good through all ages goes 
unanimously to the praise of such mothers of 
mankind. H. C. 


Woman’s mission is to be the light and joy of 
the household, to nourish and train the immortal 
children within its precincts, to be the priest- 
ess in the sanctuary of home, to be the comfort 
and support of man in seasons of sorrow and of 
suffering, tomove in the realm of ignorance and 
want, to shine, to cheer, and to bless in all the 
varied ministrations of sympathy and love, from 
the cradle to the grave. What purer, nobler, 
holier realm can she desire? ‘‘ The true no- 
bility of woman is to keep her own sphere, and 
to adorn it.”” #. C. Wines. 

The Christian wife and mother is a Christian 
in the spirit by which she orders her household 
and nurtures her offspring. Too many mothers 
make their first request for their sons that of the 
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mother of Zebedee’s children—that they may sit 
on thrones of wealth and power. What wonder 
if those sons are worldlings, are hypocrites, are 
criminals ? Too many train’ up their daughters 
with no loftier aim than to be beautiful brides, 
or to value a husband by his income, or not to 
be over-nice in their judgment of men because 
they are not expected to be virtuous, like women. 
Infamous effrontery toward God! And thus 
are reared, generation by generation, those suc- 
cessive ranks of artificial and perverted things 
called ‘‘ women of the world.’’ Not such is the 
mother that has sat, with the sisters of Bethany, 
at the feet of Jesus; that has entered into de- 
vout communion with the Redeemer in His 
Church ; that has made her quiet dwelling 
fragrant with the odors of the prayers of saints. 
She stands in her household, the priestess of an 
immortal faith, the reconciler of human love 
with the Divine ; ske moves among sons and 
daughters, folding the hands of infancy in 
prayer, joining the hands of all in fellowship, 
opening them in charity, and pointing with her 
own to heaven. Christianity exhibits no more 
perfect achievement than in the completed char- 
acter of a spiritual womanhood ; for, passing 
on one stage later yet, we find the united result 
of a life’s discipline and a heavenly faith in the 
Christian woman’soldage. Providence has not 
withheld that confirmation of the power and 
beauty of religion from our eyes.. We feel new 
confidence in truth, new love for goodness, new 
zeal for duty, new trust in God, new gratitude 
to Christ, when we look on her ripened holi- 
ness ; and, as her strength faints before the 
power of decay, behold the crown of immor- 
tality descending almost visibly upon her head ! 
The recollection of her former activities blends 
with the hallowed hope of her renewed energies 
in the immaterial body, with which she shall be 
clothed upon from heaven. And she ghall re- 
joice, with what exceeding joy, when heart and 
tongue fail, at the right handof God! F.D.H. 


ECCLESIASTES; OR, THE PREACHER. 


INTRODUCTION. 


No one of the canonical books of the Bible | 


has been interpreted more variously than this. 
No one has seemed to tax the skill of the best 
critics more severely. Yet all critics agree that 
the book is truly a part of the Jewish sacred 
Scriptures, received into their canon by the 
same authority as other books and _ indorsed by 
Christ and His apostles with their Divine sanc- 
tion. There can therefore be not the least doubt 
that the book, legitimately interpreted, is 
“profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for cor- 
rection and instruction in righteousness’ (2 Tim. 
BPG). ELC: 

The Book of Ecclesiastes has, in common 
with the other Old Testament books, a claim to 
the place which it holds as one of the ¢nspired 
writings. The author does not, indeed, assert 
himself to be inspired ; but neither do many 
other writers in the Old Testament assert this 
of themselves. There the book is, in the midst 
of the Hebrew Scriptures; and there it has 
been, at least ever since the period when the 
Hebrew canon was closed. There at all events 
it was, when our Saviour and the apostles de- 
clared the Jewish Scriptures to be of Divine 
origin. Enough for us that the Jews of our 
Saviour’s time held fast to this book, and that 
this usage was sanctioned by Christ and His 
apostles. M.S. : 

The Book of Ecclesiastes records the experi- 
ments, observations, and reflections of the wise 
king of Israel in relation to that which consti- 
tutes the true happiness and real welfare of 
man. Like the books of Proverbs and of Job, 
it deals with the questions of human life from 
the standpoint of ‘‘ wisdom,”’ showing that not 
merely as a matter of duty and obligation, but 
from a regard to his own highest interest, man 
should obey the law of God. These three books 
form a complete cycle in the treatment of this 
common theme, Proverbs exhibits the har- 





mony between man’s duty and his true interest, 
as a general fact, in the common experience of 
men. In brief, sententious maxims, embodying 
the results of observation and commanding 
universal assent, it sets forth the fact that right- 
doing has its reward and evil-doing its penalty. 
This is the ordinary rule in the actual working 
of human affairs. Like all other general rules, 
however, this has at least its apparent exceptions, 
and these are of too serious a nature, and enter 
too prominently into human experience, to be 
overlooked or to be dismissed without careful 
consideration. There is the case of piety with- 
out outward prosperity, and there is the case 
of outward prosperity without piety. The two 
remaining books of the series deal with these 
seeming exceptions, with the view of establish- 
ing the absolute universality of the rule. The 
Book of Job discusses the case of a man of emi- 
nent piety, who, from no fault of his own, but 
at the suggestion of the Evil One, was plunged 
into unexampled distress ; and it is shown that, 
notwithstanding all the darkness and mystery 
which clouded the dispensations, God’s design 
in it all was a gracious one, and the final issue 
was the elevation of Job’s piety and the in- 
crease of his prosperity. Ecclesiastes is occu- 
pied with the opposite case, of a king without 
equal in wisdom and prosperity, who gave him- 
self of set purpose to extract satisfaction from 
purely worldly sources; but who, after the 
baffling experiments of a lifetime, reached the 
conclusion that to fear God and keep His com- 
mandments was the whole concern of man, and 
the only spring of his true happiness and wel- 
fare. W. H. G. 

It is that which it professes to be—the confes- 
sion of a man of wide experience looking back 
upon his past life and looking out upon the dis- 
orders and calamities which surround him. 
The writer is a man who has sinned in giving 
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way to selfishness and sensuality, who has paid 
the penalty of that sin in satiety and weariness 
of life, but who has through all this been sander 
the discipline of a Divine education, and has 
learned from it the lesson which God meant to 
teach him. It is tolerably clear that the re- 
curring burden of ‘‘ Vanity of vanities’’ and 
the teaching which recommends a life of calm 
enjoyment, mark, whenever they occur, a kind 
of halting-place in the succession of thoughts. 
The writer concludes by pointing out that the 
secret of a true life is that a man should conse- 
crate the vigor of his youth to God. P.S. 

There blows throughout this book a piercing 
chill against every earthly aim and every vain 
endeavor—a contempt of everything which, in 
the usual proceedings of men, is one-sided and 
perverse ; an indefatigable penetration in the 
discovery of all human vanities and fooleries. 
In no earlier writing has all cause of pride and 
vain imagination so decidedly and comprehen- 
sively been taken from man; and no book is 
pervaded by such an outcry of noble indigna- 
tion against all that is vainin the world. vwald. 
—I do not know any book in the Old Testa- 
ment which describes more fully, more con- 
vincingly, or more concisely the whole sum of 
human life, with all its changes and vanities, its 
occupations and plans, its speculations and 
pleasures, and at the same time that which 
alone is real, lasting, progressive, and reward- 
ing. Herder. 

It teaches the thinking mind how it must 
handle the problem of its existence. Coheleth 
represents the attitude of a soul pondering the 
emptiness of all human effort, unable to solve 
the perplexities of its own experience, yet 
gravitating with all the energy of right moral 
feeling toward the only solid result attainable 
by man. All is vanity except religion—this is 
the ‘‘ conclusion of the whole matter.’’ The 
Preacher casts penetrating glances over the 
phenomena of life, and gives free expression to 
the dark surmises which unfettered thought 
often suggests. But these doubts have their 
antidote—they are corrected ; not, indeed, by 
direct refutation (have they ever been thus cor- 
rected ?), but by holding up the great practical 
truth on which the soul can always rest. Like 
the Book of Job, Ecclesiastes exhibits the strug- 
gles of a mind perplexed by certain aspects of 
human life; in the story and result of these 
struggles lies the lesson it would teach. Trav- 
elling the pathway of speculation, the Preacher 
shows the doubter where lies the true goal. In 
a serious but sceptical generation it becomes 
no light thing that inspiration has respected 
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the profound questions vf the soul, and dared 
to seek amid the boldest doubts a solid basis 
for human action. This fact of itself is a 
gospel to every perplexed and wavering mind. 
What earnest thinker, groping after the goal 
of faith, may not be cheered by the experience 
of Coheleth? American Theological Review, 
1859. 

The author was evidently a man of profound 
faith in God, of large and varied personal ex- 
perience, of acute observation of men and 
things, and of deep sensibility. Probably he 
was first moved to write by a mind painfully 
full of the disappointing nature of all things 
viewed apart from God. Next to this we shall 
not err in ascribing to him a deep sympathy 
with fellow-men touched by the same natural 
feelings as himself, and suffering like him, 
though each in their several ways. And thirdly, 
there is on his part an evident desire to lead 
other men, and specially young men, out of the 
temptations which he had felt, and out of the 
perplexities which once entangled and staggered 
him. Whether his heart was chilled by old age 
or by the cold shadow of some former eclipse 
of faith can only be conjectured ; but there is 
in Ecclesiastes an absence of that fervor of zeal 
for the glory of God which glows in other 
books, and which we are justified in regarding 
as a feature of Solomon’s character in his early 
days. His immediate object would seem then 
to be to relieve his mind by pouring out the 
results of his own life, to comfort those who 
bore the same burden of humanity, and to lift 
up those who ~vere naturally feeble or depressed 
by circumstances and to lead them in the way 
of God’s commandments. W. T. B. 

In respect to God there is no part of the Old 
Testament which inculcates more thoroughly 
the fear of Him, reverence for Him, His su- 
premacy, and His sovereign right to order all 
things and direct all concerns. In what part 
of the Old Testament is there more spirituality 
as to worshipping him inculcated, or the fear 
of offending more emphatically enjoined ? See 
4:17-5 :6, and many other passages—as 7 : 13, 
14; 8:12, 18, 17, etc. There is, indeed, in the 
Psalms more of adoration and praise, and 
thanksgiving, and confession, and supplica- 
tion ; and all this for the obvious reason that 
the Psalms are composed for this very purpose, 
and of course are made up of such matter. But 
even in the Psalms, numerous as they are, there 
are not so many passages concerning future ret- 
ribution as in this book ; nor igs the character 
of God set forth, and His claims vindicated 
with a stronger hand. M. 8. 
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AUTHORSHIP. 

The Book of Ecclesiastes is called in Hebrew 
*“ Coheleth,’’ a word which signifies one who 
speaks in public, and which indeed is properly 
translated by the Greek word Ecclesiastes, or 
the Preacher. It is unquestionably the produc- 
tion of Solomon, who, for the great excellency 
of his instructions, is emphatically styled ‘‘ the 
Preacher ;’’ for the writer of it styles himself 
“the son of David, king of Jerusalem”’ (1 : 1); 
‘he describes, too, his wisdom, his riches, his 
writings, and his works, in a manner which is 
applicable only to Solomon ; and by all tradi- 
tion, Jewish and Christian, the book is attributed 
tohim. Gray. , 

Although the name of Solomon is not pre- 
fixed to this book, as it is to the Proverbs and 
the Song of Songs, yet the description of the 
author (1 : 1, 12) applies so definitely to him and 
to no other, that it answers the same purpose 
as if he were named. Accordingly this book is 
placed, in the most ancient Jewish and Chris- 
tian lists, between the other two books attrib- 
uted to him, and the constant tradition of the 
Jewish and Christian churches has handed 
down Solomon without question as the author. 
W. T. B. 

Renan declares his belief that Ecclesiastes and 
the Song of Songs ‘‘are productions of the 
period of Solomon.’’ Dean Milman writes that 
he is ‘“‘ well aware that the general voice of 
German criticism assigns a later date’’ (than 
that of Solomon) ‘‘ to Ecclesiastes. But,’’ he 
adds, ‘‘I am not convinced by any arguments 
from internal evidence which I have read.” 
Bek P? 

I accept the testimony of the book as to its 
author, and hold that it was written by Solo- 
mon. His name is not given, but he is de- 
scribed so fully and precisely as to preclude all 
doubt. The author was a ‘‘son of David and 
king in Jerusalem’’ (v. 1); was “king over 
Israel in Jerusalem’? (1:12). Solomon is the 
only man in whom these conditions meet. The 
eminent critics who deny that Solomon was the 
author admit that the voice of the early Jewish 
and Christian fathers down to the sixteenth 
century is unanimous for Solomon. This testi- 
mony of the Jewish writers, running back 
nearly or quite to the age of the compilers of 
the canon, should have great weight. The 
opening statement of the book is one of the 
usual forms in which the Hebrew writers intro- 
duce themselves to their readers and claim au- 
thorship. ‘‘ V’he words of the Preacher, the son 
of David, king in Jerusalem.” So we have 
“The words of Jeremiah” (Jer. 1:1); ‘‘ The 
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words of Amos’’ (Amos 1:1). Hence there can 
be no doubt that the writer intended to repre- 
sent himself to be Solomon. The reference to 
his pre-eminent wisdom and to his “‘ setting in 
order many proverbs”’ (12: 9) bears toward the 
same result. Throughout the entire range of 
Jewish history Solomon stands forth pre-emi- 
nent for wisdom and the only Jewish author 
known to the world as “‘ setting in order many 
proverbs.’ Moreover, the account which the 
author gives of the salient points of his life 
(2 : 4-10) identifies him as really being Solomon. 
All these points concur to show that the writer 
claimed to be Solomon, and therefore prove 
either that he was Solomon and said these things 
in honest truth of himself, or was an impostor. 
The fact that Solomon styles himself ‘‘ the 
Preacher’’ (Hebrew, ‘‘ Coheleth’’) bears not at 
all against his being the author. The best criti- 
cism sustains this sense of the Hebrew word, 
given even by the translator of the Septuagint, 
who translates ‘‘ Heclestastes’’—one who ad- 
dresses a public assembly—a preacher. By the 
use of this term he meant to indicate that in 
this book he appears, not in his usual and well- 
known character of a king on his throne ; not 
as a monarch on the tribunal of justice, but 
simply a preacher of moral truth. He comes 
forth with a moral purpose, to exhort his fel- 
low-men to desist from seeking their supreme 
good in sensual enjoyment. He comes to rea- 
son with them of “‘ righteousness, temperance, 
and a judgment to come.’”’ He lays off for the 
time his robes of royalty, and is simply a preach- 
er. The term therefore is eminently appropri- 
ate for Solomon’s use to designate his purpose 
and character in this book. H. C. 


Professor M. Stuarts Arguments and Admis- 
sions. 


He says that ‘‘the preterite tense in chap. 
1:12 (1 was king) refers, of course, to a past 
tense, and conveys the idea that when the pas- 
sage was written he was no longer king.’”’ But 
he admits (8:5; 6:10; 7:10) that the same 
verb in the preter means ‘“‘ what was and sézil 
ts.’’ Y.——Besides, if there was some force 
instead of none at all in this criticism of his, 
what should forbid the sense—I was king when 
I made the experiments in pleasure-seeking to 
which I now call your attention? Just now I 
am rather the Preacher than the king. Again, 
he says, ‘‘ How strange that Solomon should 
tell his readers that he was king in Jerusalem !”’ 
a fact that everybody would know. But this 
objection disappears when you admit the fact 
that Solomon wrote, or at least may have writ- 
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ten, not for his Hebrew subjects only or even | compose the Book of Ecclesiastes, or that they 


chiefly, but for people in outlying countries and 
onward in coming ages—a fact of which the 
book affords very strong if not conclusive 
proof. When Solomon says (1 : 16), ‘‘ lacquired 
more wisdom than all who were in Jerusalem 
before me,’’ Professor Stuart assumes that he 
must compare himself with kings only, of 
whom there was but one—David. But what 
forbids that he should compare himself with all 
men? And how much is the matter helped on 
his own hypothesis, which is that some un- 
known writer in the age of Ezra or Malachi put 
these words in the mouth of Solomon? H. C. 
In chap. 5: 1 he says there is something in- 
congruous with the “condition and circum- 
stances of him who had built the temple or 
made magnificent preparations for offerings.’’ 
But on page 18 he says, ‘‘ The manner in which 
he (Coheleth) speaks of frequenting religious 
worship (referring to the same text) shows that 
he speaks of it in a way which would be famil- 
iar to those who frequented the temple-ser- 
vice.’’ This contradiction puts the argument 
at rest. Y.—To this objection it is further 
pertinent to reply that precisely such a develop- 
ment of splendor and attractiveness in the ex- 
ternals of the temple-worship would draw to- 
gether thousands of heartless men, who would 
need the very caution which Solomon here 
gives them. H. C. 

Professor Stuart further argues that there are 
later Hebrew words which show that’ the book 
was written after the age of Solomon. But 
afterward he makes the following admissions : 
“Tf one will now call to mind how often ab- 
stracts are required in a treatise of philosophy 
like the present, he will think it nothing 
strange, and no special proof of later Hebrew, 
that such nouns are frequent in Coheleth.’’ 
He then adduces eight such abstracts as the 
only ones that are not found elsewhere, and 
adds: ‘‘The easy and obvious formation of 
these for the writer’s purpose renders it diffi- 
cult for us to establish anything from them in 
regard to the age of such forms. The use of 
them depended obviously and merely on the 
need of them ; for the form is altogether normal 
and analogous.’’ Again he says: ‘‘ We have, 
after having examined Knobel’s list of the later 
Hebrew words, only a few remaining. Taking 
the amount of what is left, we find only some 
ten or eleven cases which may fairly be brought 
within the confines of later Hebrew. And some 
doubt must even hang over these.’’ With these 
admissions it seems strange that his arguments 
should satisfy any mind that Solomon did not 








should even raise a doubt in the mind of those 
who read the first verse: ‘‘ The words of the 
Preacher, the son of David) king in Jerusalem.’’ 
Ye 

In regard to this question of authorship, it 
has seemed to me both legitimate and right that 
my mind should be influenced very consider- 
ably in the outset by these considerations—viz., 
that the book is found in the sacred canon ; 
that it must therefore have been accepted by 
the original compilers of the canon as in some 
vital sense tnspired ; and that they must have 
known whether the author was in fact Solomon 
or some nameless writer who set up a claim to 
be Solomon, but who really lived in their own 
age and under their own eye. Now I find the 
utmost difficulty in bringing my mind to be- 
lieve that Ezra and his associates, or, as some 
suppose, his successors, placed this book in the 
sacred Hebrew canon, knowing that it was not 
written by Solomon in any sense or in any part, 
but was really written in their own times by 
some man who tried to personate Solomon. Of 
all men, he who is inspired of God should be 
expected to deal honestly and to speak truth- 
fully. It outrages our convictions of God’s 
eternal veracity and honesty to suppose that He 
directly inspired some servant of His in the age 
of Ezra or of Malachi to personate Solomon and 
claim to be, or to have been, a ‘‘ son of David’’ 
and ‘‘king over Israel in Jerusalem.’’ Nor 
does it relieve the difficulty to suppose that this 
nameless writer himself first conceived this no- 
tion of passing himself off for Solomon and 
built his book upon it, and that then the Lord 
accepted the book as “‘ profitable for doctrine, 
reproof,’’ etc., and consequently directed His 
inspired servants to give it a place in the sacred 
canon. H. C.—Indeed, this book transcends 
the power of personation and fictitious conjec- 
ture. Its whole tone harmonizes too perfectly 
with what must have been Solomon’s experi- 
ence and reflection toward the end of his reign, 
to be the production of any one but himself. 
Dak. 

The Style or Dialect of Ecclesiastes is quite 
peculiar. There is no extant Hebrew which 
very closely resembles it. The writers after 
the exile present more of its peculiarities than 
any other books extant ; yet even their dialect 
is quite unlike this. The resemblances, such 
as they are, have been the staple argument with 
many learned critics in their attempt to prove 
that Solomon could not have written this book, 
and that some unknown author, living between 
Ezra and the Maccabees, 7.¢., from fifty to three 
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hundred years after the restoration from Baby- 
lon, must have produced it. I have no contro- 
versy with the critics here referred to in regard 
to the fact of a diversity of style between this 
book and the Book of Proverbs, for example, 
or the Psalms of David. ButI account for this 
diversity upon an entirely different hypothesis. 
They say it belongs toa later age. I maintain 
that it belongs not to a later age, but to another 
people. The latter years of Solomon’s life 
brought him into the closest relationship with 
foreigners, people of outlying lands—Tyre, 
Moab, Ammon, Edom, Arabia. They consti- 
tuted his family, his court, and hence his most 
intimate associates at home; they were in 
closest correspondence with him abroad. Add 
to this his knowledge of adjacent dialects gained 
by foreign travel; for Solomon “‘ went’ to 
Hamath-zobah ; ‘‘ went’’ to Ezion-geber ; and 
probably located and built Tadmor after per- 
sonal inspection. (See 2 Chr. 8:3, 4,17.) It 
follows inevitably that he would become famil- 
jar with their dialect. It does not follow that 
he lost his vernacular dialect, but only that he 
became familiar with the dialect of the ‘‘ out- 
sandish women’’ (Neh. 13 : 26), who drew him 
into sin, and of the outlandish princes and men 
of trade with whom he was in constant and 
somewhat intimate association This being ad- 
mitted, we may advance another step. Having 
become familiar with this dialect, and having 
occasion to write specially for this class of peo- 
ple, Solomon used it. No reason can be given 
why he should not ; there is every reason why 
he should. But it will be asked, What is the 
proof that this dialect of the outlying countries 
in Solomon’s time corresponds with that of 
Ecclesiastes? First, it is held by all learned 
critics, and is indeed undeniable, that the He- 
brew, or some dialect of it, was the language 
of all those countries of Southwestern Asia, in- 
cluding the original Canaanites, Philistines, 
Pheenicians (¢.¢., the people of Tyre and Sidon), 
Syria, Moab, Ammon, Edom, Arabia, and even 
Chaldea. Second, while the spoken dialect 
changed scarcely at all with the lapse of time 
among the same people, there were yet provin- 
cialisms in different localities, and some variety 
in the dialects spoken by different tribes and 
nations. Of these provincialisms we have 
traces in Jud. 12:5; Neh. 13: 28, 24. Again, 
as between the ‘‘ Syrian’’ and the common He- 
brew of Palestine, a difference of dialect ap- 
pears in Isa. 36:11. The language called 
‘Syrian’? was that of Assyria, yet not very 
widely diverse from that of the Jews. The 
Chaldee proper, the language of Babylon at the 
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time of the exile, was yet further removed from 
the Hebrew of Palestine, but was of the same 
family or group of languages. The countries 
lying nearer to Canaan, ¢.y., Edom, Moab, Am- 
mon, Tyre, and Syria, had dialects that were 
much less remote from the Hebrew of Israel 
than the Chaldean was. Third, fortunately we 
are able to adduce evidence little short of dem- 
onstration to the point now in question. It 
happens that some remains of the ancient Phe- 
nician language (that of Tyre and Sidon) have 
come down to our times. By ancient here I 
mean as old as the age of Solomon. Gesenius, 
ina work entitled ‘‘ Monuments of the Phe- 
nician Language,”’ says (as quoted by Stuart), 
‘“The Pheenician remains are more kindred to 
the later than to the earlier Hebrew, e.g., the 
relative ‘ ashr’ is abbreviated and only the mid- 
dle consonant is fully written—an important 
circumstance for the history of the Hebrew lan- 
guage.’’ This peculiar use of the relative is 
one of the most palpable features in the special 
dialect of Ecclesiastes. Yet Gesenius affirms 
that precisely this usage of it is universal in the 
dialect of Tyre in the age of Solomon. And in 
general the dialect of Tyre in that age is more 
kindred to the Hebrew of Ezra and Malachi 
than to the Hebrew of David. In other words, 
by going over the geographical boundaries of 
Israel in the age of Solomon, you find very 
nearly the same dialect which you reach by 
coming down five hundred years in Judah to 
the age of Ezra and Malachi. So that there is 
not the least necessity, nor even occasion to 
come down to the time of Malachi to find a man 
who could or who naturally would write in the 
dialect of the Book of Ecclesiastes. You have 
him provided in Solomon himself, made familiar 
with the then current dialect of Pheenicia. 
Again, Ecclesiastes differs yet more widely 
from the real Chaldean tongue. Here gram- 
matical forms as well as new words present 
strong points of diversity. Hence it is worse 
than vain to search for an author for Ecclesi- 
astes in some geographical location nearer to 
Chaldea, or in the age of greater Chaldean in- 
fluence over the spoken Hebrew of Palestine. 
In fine, this argument might probably be made 
conclusive if we had before us sufficient speci- 
mens of the Hebrew dialect then in use in Tyre, 
Edom, Moab, and Arabia. It is very much to 
our purpose that all those remains which are 
still extant give their whole strength to sustain 
the theory here assumed. Yet another and dis- 
tinct argument may be drawn from the choice 
of a Hebrew name for God. Let it be borne in 
mind that these names being all significant, 
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Elohim looks specially to the natural attributes 
of God ; Jehovah, to His moral attributes. Elo- 
him is God thought of as Almighty, the Lord 


of nature, the great God who is infinitely above 


all the false gods of the heathen ; but Jehovah 
is the God of the promises, forever the same, 
forever faithful and true, forevermore the God 
of His covenant people. With this distinction 
in mind, let us consider the fact that in the 
Book of Proverbs the name Elohim occurs but 
five times; the name Jehovah about ninety 
times, showing that when writing for his own 
people, Solomon naturally used the latter name. 
But in the Book of Ecclesiastes, the name Elo- 
him appears thirty-nine times ; the name Jeho- 
vah, not once. The people of the outlying lands 
knew not this sacred name. To them its spe- 
cial significance as a God of promise—a God of 
covenant—was utterly unknown. Hence the 
fact that Solomon, writing specially for their 
reading, never uses this name. Yet further, 
the facts concerning the use of these names of 
God are in point to explode the favorite N eologi- 
cal theory of the date and author of this book 
—viz., that it was written after the restoration 
from Babylon, to comfort the Hebrew people 
under their national affliction. But let Eccle- 
siastes be compared, in respect to its use of the 
names of God, with the known writings of that 
age. In the Psalms of that period (mostly 91- 
150), the name Jehovah occurs almost exclu- 
sively. In the three prophets of the restoration, 
Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, Elohim occurs 
in its absolute form five times ; Jehovah no less 
than two hundred and fourteen times. Yet 
Ecclesiastes, claimed by the Neologists to bear 
the same date and to have the same general 
purpose, gives the name Jehovah not even once / 
EC: 

In 1888 Herzfeld, who also believed (though 
on different grounds) that the book is the work 
of a late writer, showed that most of the so- 
called Aramaisms are not peculiar to Ecclesi- 
astes and later books, but exist in such books as 
the Pentateuch, Isaiah, and the Psalms ; and 
he reduced the total to eight or ten Chaldee, and 
eleven or fifteen late Hebrew words. In 1856 
Herzfeld’s strictures on Knobel’s list were con- 
firmed by the independent criticism of L. Von 
Essen. In 1864 Dr. Pusey (‘‘ Daniel,”’ p. 3825), 
taking up the question where it had been left 
by Herzfeld, showed that many of the words 
regarded by him and by Knobel as distinctly 
Chaldee are common to other Scnitic dialects, 
and therefore are useless as evidence of the 
Chaldee origin or late date of the language of 
Ecclesiastes ; and that many of the expressions 
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designated as late Hebrew by Herzfeld either 
have earlier precedents overlooked by him, or 
are used to denote ideas not expressed in earlier 
writings. Dr. Pusey’s conclusion is that not 
one word has been found in Ecclesiastes to char- 
acterize a later age than Solomon’s. Among 
more recent critics Dr. Tayler Lewis and Dr. 
B. Schiifer conclude in favor of the author- 
ship of Solomon. On the whole, it would ap- 
pear that every word quoted from Ecclesiastes 
as impossible to be used before the captivity 
has been shown either to be used in books writ- 
ten, as is generally believed, before the captiv- 
ity, or to be formed from words and by a 
grammatical process in use before the captiv- 
ity, or to be represented in such books by a 
derivative, or to be undoubtedly common to 
other Semitic dialects besides Chaldee, and 
therefore presumably to Hebrew before the cap- 
tivity, although not found in extant writings 
of earlier date than Ecclesiastes. And thus 
the allegation that the language of this book 
shows distinct traces of the Chaldean invasion, 
of the Babylonian captivity, or of any later 
event which affected the Hebrew tongue, ap- 
pears to have been sufficiently answered. It is 
not to be denied that in the list of writers who 
maintain that the languages of Ecclesiastes 
could not have been used by a Jew in Solo- 
mon’s age are to be found the names of some 
of the most eminent Hebrew grammarians to 
whom is mainly due the advance of Hebrew 
philology in the last hundred years. But when 
they proceed to define the time at which, ac- 
cording to their principles of criticism, the book 
must have been written, they diverge so widely 
from one another as to suggest a serious doubt 
whether such grammatical knowledge of He- 
brew as is now attainable ought to be allowed 
all the weight that is claimed for it in deciding 
the date of the composition of this book. The 
various dates assigned to Ecclesiastes by thirty- 
seven modern critics reach from 699 to 8 years 
before Christ. W. T. B. 

The number of Aramaic or Syriac words and 
forms in the Book of Ecclesiastes is the chief 
argument for its late origin and parable form. 
According to the view often taken, the lan- 
guage in which it is written could not have been 
in use when Solomon was king. But the an- 
tiquity of the dialect in which the author wrote 
is unknown. Only one thing is certain about 
the language. It was a cross between the He- 
brew tongue and that of the Syrians on the 
north and east of Palestine. But wherever 
those who used the former came in friendly 
contact with those who used the latter, the dia- 
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lect of which we are speaking might originate. 
This or something similar took ‘place in Nehe- 
miah’s time, when the children of Jews, who 
had married women of Ashdod, ‘‘ spake half 
in the speech of Ashdod, and could not speak 
in the Jews’ language.’’ What happened at 
that late period in the history may have hap- 
pened five or six or seven centuries before under 
similar circumstances. As friendly intercourse 
between men who spoke Hebrew and others 
who spoke Syriac did not begin during the 
Babylonian captivity, a theory which rests on 
the idea that it did then begin has no foundation 
in fact. Their intercourse dated almost from 
the settlement of Israel in Palestine. The dia- 
lect which thus arose may have been. spoken 
for ages along the borders of Ammon and 
Damascus. To assign the rise of the dialect 
used in Ecclesiastes to the Babylonian captivity 
is to shut one’s eyes to the facts of history. To 
this day in Palestine ‘‘the peasant dialect 
proves to be much nearer to Aramaic (which 
Jerome says was the native language in his 
time) than to modern literary Arabic.’’ His- 
tory, so far as it is known, thus shows no re- 
spect to a theory which pronounces it impossi- 
ble for Solomon to have written in any language 
but the pure Hebrew of his ownage. At that 
very time ‘‘a memorial tablet in the language 
of Babylon” was set up in the Nile Valley by 
a king of Assyria. And in those very days ‘‘a 
multitude of Aramaic” (/.¢., Hebrew or Syriac) 
‘words were introduced into Egypt, and it 
even became the fashion to give an Aramaic 
form to native words.’’ Besides, the language 
in which the scribes of Nineveh recorded the 
events of history was altogether different from 
that spoken by the people around them. A fact 
so well ascertained needs no proof. Solomon, 
speaking pure Hebrew in his own court, and 
writing a dialect of it in a philosophical trea- 
tise, which was modelled on the conversation or 
writings of thinkers who may have used the 
same or a kindred form of speech, is not a 
singular feature in the world’s history of that 
age. It was a common thing. And, since 
then, the fashion was followed for ages by the 
scholars of modern Europe, who preferred 
Latin or French to their mother tongues. Solo- 
mon may thus have adopted a custom sanc- 
tioned by ancient custom or philosophic caprice. 
The language of the Book of Ecclesiastes can- 
not, therefore, be held to disprove Solomon’s 
authorship. 
The Historical References in Heclesiastes are 
also believed to prove its late origin. Accord- 
ing to the view frequently taken, Israel was 
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then under foreign kings, who gave much occa- 
sion for complaint, and to whom the people 
paid an unwilling obedience. But all this is 
matter of suspicion or imagination. Not a 
word is said in the book itself which can fairly 
be held to justify these views. Kings are 
spoken of, and princes, and provinces, and 
people. But the writer is thinking of kings 
and people generally, as a philosopher would ; 
and not of foreign kings ruling over his coun- 
trymen, or of Jews bowed beneath a hateful 
tyranny. The narrowness of vision, which sees 
nothing but Palestine or a part of Palestine in 
the book, cannot do justice to the work or its 
author. If Solomon wrote it, his acquaintance 
with the nations of the civilized world enabled 
him to take a breadth of view, and to support 
his conclusions by a range of historical exam- 
ples, which are far above the narrowness of his 
most distinguished critics. Whoever, then, 
was the author of Ecclesiastes, and whatever 
was his object, Solomon is not excluded by any 
of the arguments which have been urged against 
his claims. Sime. 


SuBJECTS AND AIMS OF THE BOOK. 


It may be considered as a kind of inquiry into 
the chief good ; an inquiry conducted on sound 
principles, and terminating in a conclusion 
which all, on mature reflection, will approve. 
One great object of Solomon appears to have 
been, from a comprehensive consideration of 
the circumstances of human life, to demon- 
strate the vanity of all secular ‘pursuits. He 
endeavors to illustrate, by a just estimate, the 
insufficiency of earthly enjoyment; not with 
design to excite in us a disgust at life, but to 
influence us to prepare for that state where 
there is no vanity. Gray. 

The utter vanity of all earthly things when 
sought as the chief good of man stands out 
strongly in the opening sentence as the text of 
this sermon ; it reappears repeatedly during the 
discourse ; it is made emphatic in the conclu- 
sion (12:8). To prove this to his readers and 
to impress it upon their mind and heart,. he 
adduces his own exhaustive experience; he 
also draws largely from his observation of 
other men; he takes up in detail numerous 
forms of earthly good which men are wont to 
seek, his eye sweeping the range not of Israel 
alone, but of the “ provinces’’—those other 
tribes and countries with which his readers and 
himself were familiar—all converging to the 
same grand conclusion. His argumentation is 
not tied down to the rules of modern logic. 
His strain is usually discursive and not closely 
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consecutive, so that it is often difficult, perhaps 
sometimes impossible, to trace with certainty 
any logical connection between his successive 
topics. The state of the author’s own mind 
and the views of those for whom he adapted his 
argument need to be known somewhat thor- 
oughly in order to see the pertinence, beauty, 
and force of his book. Hence the personal his- 
tory of Solomon up to the time when he wrote 
this book should be carefully studied in con- 
nection with the book itself as the legitimate 
means of obtaining the clew to his special aim 
and purpose in writing it. The heart of Solo- 
mon became a pleasure-loving heart ; his life a 
pleasure-seeking life. He sought pleasure in 
wealth and splendor ; he sought it in fame and 
honor ; he sought it in all forms of sensual en- 
joyment. The immense resources at his com- 
mand were lavishly expended upon this one ob- 
ject. Such pleasure-seeking swept him away 
from the fear and service of God. It was to 
him, we may fairly assume, “the root of all 
evil.”’ Itled him on to those associations which 
ensnared him into idolatry. A gracious provi- 
dence spared Solomon to live till he became con- 
victed, even if not radically penitent. After so 
much guilty wandering, he “came to himself 
and thought on his ways.” It cannot be said 
on authority that he ever saw clearly the guilt 
of his idolatry, but it is plain that he saw the 
folly of his pleasure-loving life and felt the sol- 
emn obligation resting on all rational beings 
“to fear God and keep His commandments’”’ as 
their supreme duty. Having reached these 
convictions, it was inevitable that he should 
feel the importance of undoing, so far as he 
might be able, the mischiefs he had done. For 
this purpose he became ‘‘ the Preacher,” and 
wrote this book. H. C. 

Viewed from another standpoint, from the 
purpose of the inspiring Spirit, this sublime 
sermon presents the transcendent fact of a fu- 
ture life, as a necessary and essentisl comple- 
ment to the present. Regarded in this higher 
aspect, it dwells upon the emptiness and failure 
of all things earthly, the inscrutable character 
of human events, and the impartial, irresistible 
onset of decay and death. These facts it pre- 
sents as arguments to enforce the necessity of a 
future existence, where the unsatisfied cravings 
of man’s heart may be met, where all problems 
of the Divine acting may have fitting solution, 
and where life may be forever unmarred by de- 
cay, and be unsubject to death. And it further 
employs the same fact to impress the reality of 
an ultimate judgment, of a fixed character, and 
a lasting destiny, So it is that this book, in its 
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direct and implied teachings, really contrasts 
the present unreal, fleeting, stationary, and un- 
satisfying life, with one that is real, abiding, 
progressive, and satisfying. ‘And its one chief 
aim is earnestly to commend such a wise, right 
use of the life that now is, as will ensure the 
possession and enjoyment of that blessed life to 
come. B. 

The doctrine of a future retribution forms the 
great basis and the leading truth of this book. 
In it the royal Preacher expatiates on the tran- 
sitory condition of mankind, if considered as 
confined to the present state of existence ; the 
vanity and vexation of spirit attending all pres- 
ent human enjoyment, which his own experi- 
ence had so abundantly proved ; the apparent 
inequality of Providence, by which there ap- 
pears one event to the righteous and to the 
wicked. But in all the difficulties and per- 
plexities, all that vanity and vexation of spirit, 
which this partial view of human nature im- 
plies, the royal Preacher brings forward the 
prospect of a future life and just retribution, as 
the solution and the remedy, the consolation 
and the cure. Graves. 

After stating that he had seen the tribunals 
of justice filled with oppression and wicked- 
ness, the writer says (8:17) that ‘‘God will 
judge the righteous and the wicked,’’ and that 
He has appointed a téme in which all will come 
under the judicial cognizance of His tribunal. 
Again, there is One higher than the highest 
earthly ruler (5: 8)—namely, One who will 
punish oppressors, One who will vindicate the 
oppressed, that have no comforter here (4 : 1). 
The young may indeed rejoice in their bless- 
ings, but they are always to keep in view the 
judgment to come (11:9). ‘‘ God will bring 
to judgment every work, with every secret 
thing, whether it be good, or whether it be 
evil” (12:14), Even Knobel acknowledges 
that this last passage indicates, beyond all doubt, 
a future retribution. Thus much for passages 
bearing directly on the idea of a judgment to 
come. Intimately and necessarily connected 
with these are those passages which speak of a 
just retribution. God is to be Seared (8: 14). 
Sin makes Him angry (5: 6). Why feared? 
And what will His anger do? Those that fear 
God shall experience deliverance (ES): 
Wickedness shall not deliver those who are 
given to it (8:8). ‘It shall be well with them 
who fear God” (8: 12). ‘It shall not be well 
with those who do not fear Him’ (8; 18). 
“Remember thy Creator’? (12:1; with the 
implication of reward in case of obedience). 
“Fear God, and keep His commandments’’ 
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(12:18; with the same implication). 
doctrine of a retribution for good and evil, and 
of a téme when every action will be scanned and 
judged, lies scattered through the whole Book 
of Coheleth. It is impossible reasonably to 
doubt the state of his mind in regard to these 
things. But in order to cast farther light on 
his meaning, it is necessary to take into view 
other things which he has said in relation to 
this subject. He has, in different ways, fully 
developed the sentiment that retribution is not 
made in the present life. All experience the 
same evils ; all die alike ; all are subject to the 
same disappointments ; the lot which the right- 
eous deserves often falls to the wicked, and so 
vice versa; the righteous perish not only in 
their righteousness, but because of it ; and so 
the wicked prosper by reason of their wicked- 
ness. Time and chance happen to all alike ; 
there is one event or destiny to the righteous 
and to the wicked, to the clean and to the un- 
clean. We assume it as a plain doctrine in 
Coheleth, that (since the facts cannot be denied) 
retribution, adequate and final, does not take 
place in the present world. Indeed, the testi- 
mony of all ages unites in the confirmation of 
this position. We are, then, fully at liberty to 
make out the following syllogism : First, retri- 
bution, adequate and just, of good and evil, 
will certainly be made ; second, it is not made 
in the present world ; therefore, third, it must 
be made in a future world. If there be any 
way of properly shunning or avoiding this con- 
clusion, it is unknown tome. M.S. 

This belief and persuasion of the certainty of 
a future life arose from the common sense that 
men have of the difference of good and evil, 
and of every man’s being accountable for the 
things done in this world, as the least degree 
of observation will enable men to see—they 
concluded, or rather they felt, from the very 
force of reason and conscience, that there was 


Thus the | an account to be given hereafter. 
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Such an tn- 
ternal argument as this, which springs up in the 
heart and from the heart of every man, has a 
greater weight in it than all the reasonings of 
philosophy put together, and will tie men down, 
if not to hope for, yet at least to fear, a future 
immortality ; either of which is the silent voice 
of nature testifying the reality of a life to come. 
It is not the expectation of living that makes 
men infer the reasonableness or necessity of a 
judgment, but it is the reasonable and natural 
expectation of judgment which makes them 
infer the necessity and reality of a future life. 
Bishop Sherlock. 





Keeping in view that the Book of Ecclesi- 
astes is a treatise on the question, What profit is 
there in this life if there is no other? and that 
this question is preparatory to the great doc- 
trine of a future life and a future judgment, 
which Solomon eventually declares, we find 
the difficulties of the book cleared up. The 
enigmas of the book are solved, and the treatise 
stands out prominently as an argument fora 
God, for immortality, for a future reward. 
Young. 

The subject of the entire book may be ex- 
pressed in a single sentence thus (compare Kccl. 
1:2 with 12:18, 14): Jt ds that great day when 
«God shall bring every work into judgment,” 
which alone redeems ‘‘ all” things—man and his 
affairs and the world in which he spends his brief 
existence—from being regarded as an inexplicable 
mystery, or as the greatest “ vanity’’ imaginable. 
J. M. M.——After revolving all the difficulties 
in his mind, the writer comes out from them 
with a lofty tone of morality, with an unshaken 
confidence in future judgment and retribution, 
and with high, adoring, submissive confidence 
in God, and in His wisdom, goodness, and 
power. Fear God and keep His commandments 
is the final, the grand result of all. M.S&. 
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CHAPTER I. 


1 THe words of the Preacher, the son of 
David, king in Jerusalem. 
2 Vanity of vanities, saith the Preacher ; 
3 vanity of vanities, all is vanity. What 
profit hath man of all his labour wherein he 
4 laboureth under the sun? One generation 
goeth, and another generation cometh ; and 
5 the earth abideth for ever. The sun also 
ariseth, and the sun goeth down, and hast- 
6 eth to his place where he ariseth. The wind 
goeth toward the south, and turneth about 
unto the north ; it turneth about continually 
in its course, and the wind returneth again 
7 to its circuits. All the rivers run into the 
sea, yet the sea is not full; unto the place 
whither the rivers go, thither they go again. 
8 All things are full of weariness ; man cannot 
utter a. the eye is not satisfied with seeing, 
9 nor the ear filled with hearing. That which 
hath been is that which shall be; and that 
which hath been done is that which shall be 
done : and there is no new thing under the 
10 sun. Is there a thing whereof men say, See 
this is new ? it hath been already, in the ages 
11 which were before us. There is no remem- 


1. IN this, its title, the book clearly purports 
to be the production of Solomon. Kéng is in 
apposition with Preacher, and not with David ; 
and as Solomon was the only son of David who 
was king in Jerusalem, he must be meant. 
J. M. M. 

2. God raised up Solomon. He made him 
healthy and handsome—wise and_ brilliant. 
He poured wealth into his lap, till it ran over ; 
He made him absolute monarch of the finest 
kingdom which the world at that time offered ; 
and He put into his hand a peaceful sceptre, 
and saved him from the hardships of the field 
and the perils of the fight. Thus endowed and 
favored, Solomon commenced the search after 
happiness. Everything except godly, he de- 
voted himself to the art of enjoyment. And in 
carrying on his own experiment he unwittingly 
but effectually became God’s demonstration. 
Into the crucible he cast rank and beauty, 
wealth and learning ; and, as a flux, he added 
youth and genius ; and then, with all the ardor 
of his vehement nature, he urged the furnace 
to its whitest glow. But when the grand pro- 
jection took place, from all the costly ingredients 





brance of the former generations ; neither 
shall there be any remembrance of the latter 
generations that are to come, among those 
that shall come after. 

I the Preacher was king over Israel in 
Jerusalem. And I applied my heart to seek 
and to search out by wisdom concerning all 
that is done under heaven : it is a sore trav- 
ail that God hath given to the sons of men 
to be exercised therewith. I have seen all 
the works that are done under the sun ; and, 
behold, all is vanity and a striving after 
15 wind. That which is crooked cannot be 
made straight : and that which is wanting 
cannot be numbered. I communed with 
mine own heart, saying, Lo, I have gotten 
me great wisdom above all that were before 
me in Jerusalem: yea, my heart hath had 
great experience of wisdom and knowledge. 
17 And I applied my heart to know wisdom, 
and to know madness and folly: I per- 
ceived that this also was a striving after 
wind. For in much wisdom is much grief : 
and he that increaseth knowledge increaseth 
SOITOW. 
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the entire residuum was, Vanity of vanities ! 
Hamilton. 

The number of things which he specifically 
presents to our view as vanities is not indeed 
very great. He evidently designs those which 
he presents to be regarded as specimens of all 
the rest. But the objects presented are shown 
in various aspects and relations, He has, in- 
deed, repeatedly brought several topics before 
us ; but he places them each time in a different 
attitude and in new relations ; and it soon be- 
comes evident that he has insisted on them so 
frequently only because of their relative im- 
portance to his main object. M. 8. 

3. What profit hath a man, The 
question is, as in the analogous one of Matt. 
16 : 26, the most emphatic form of a negation. 
The word for ‘‘ profit” occurs only in this book. 
Its strict meaning is ‘that which remains,”’ 
the surplus, if any, of the balance-sheet of life. 
The question is in substance, almost in form, 
identical with that of our times, “Is life worth 
living?’ E. H. P. 

The question stated in this verse is substan- 
tially the same as is referred to in chaps. 2: 3, 
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22; 8:9; 5:16; 6:11, etc.; zt ds the great 
practical inquiry of the book, and receives its 
final answer in chap. 12:18, 14. When this 
question was asked (Rupert of Deutz observes) 
the Lord had not yet said, ‘‘Come unto Me all 
ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.” Profit. This word occurs 
with remarkable frequency in Ecclesiastes, and 
always in the sense of profit, or pre-eminence. 
It is therefore opposed to vanity. Its derivation 
is from a word signifying to hang over, over- 
flow, abound, remain over andabove. W.T.B. 

What profit has a man of all the pains he 
takes? Observe that the business of this world 
is described as labor ; the word signifies both 
care and toil; it is work that wearies men ; it 
is labor under the sun, a phrase peculiar to this 
book, where we meet with it twenty-eight times. 
There is a world above the sun, a world which 
needs not the sun, for the glory of God is its 
light, where there is work without labor and 
with great profit, the work of angels ; but. he 
speaks of the work wnder the sun, the pains of 
which are great and the gains little. H.— 
Solomon’s inquiry then is equivalent to the 
question, What profit hath a man of all his la- 
bors for this life 2? In other words, his inquiry 
is, What advantage is there in this life irrespec- 
tive of another? What advantage has life with- 
out another life? And by degrees, as will ap- 
pear, he prepares the mind of his auditors for 
the great announcement, there is a future re- 
ward! Y. 

4-7. Ceaseless toil, in one perpetual round 
with no real progress ; so man lives and labors 
and gets no resulting good. This seems to be 
the central thought in these several illustra- 
tions. Human generations come and go; the 
earth on which they dwell abides unchanged. 
The sun rises and sets each day, and according 
to the ancient modes of expression, hastens by 
some unknown path from his setting place to 
his rising, to come forth again “like a strong 
man to run a race.’’ The winds blow toward 
the south ; then return toward the north, sweep- 
ing round their ever-varying circuits ; and just 
so the waters are in ceaseless motion, flowing 


in rivers to the sea, but never filling it ; for | 


evaporation lifts those waters again into the at- 
mosphere, where they form clouds which pour 
the same waters again upon the earth—filling 
the springs, swelling the rivers, which again 
run into the great deep sea. So the order of 
nature gives us perpetual revolution, which in 
one aspect of it is labor without progress. It 
is in this special aspect that Solomon compares 
these features in the course of nature with the 
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course of human life. It is indeed a sombre 
view of human life, as it is also of the course 
of nature ; but, as to the masses of men in every 
age of the world yet, not more sombre than 
true. For what has been the product of sub- 
stantial good from the toilsome lives of the 
myriads who have been born, have lived, and 
have died in the lapse of the thousands of hu- 
man generations since the world began ? What 
have they done to bless each other and to make 
the world better, and thereby to gain for them- 
selves the solid pleasures of a useful life? Ob- 
viously Solomon is thinking only of the never- 
ceasing routine of human toil, selfishly designed 
and selfishly applied ; and to get from nature 
the symbol of this he must think of the cease- 
less march of human generations from the cradle 
to the grave with no progress in human well- 
being, of the naked fact of everlasting sameness 
in the revolutions of the sun and the winds and 
the waters of our globe. H. C. 

4. Generation passeth and generation cometh. 
If there is no future, the coming and going of 
generation after generation is of little conse- 
quence. There is no result worthy of the great 
Author of all things. Man is less important 
than the earth on which he lives so short a 
time. He comes and goes, ‘“‘but the earth 
abideth.’’ If man’s labor terminates on earthly 
things, and he perishes when he dies, then the 
true order is reversed ; man is not immortal, 
while the earth ¢s immortal. The earth is the 
abiding stage, while human life is a coming 
on and going off—a mere passing scene soon 
to terminate without any important result. 
‘* What profit?” Y. 

There is no phenomenon of human life more 
solemn than its succession of generations. 
“* One generation passeth away, another gener- 
ation cometh.’’ And, as if to put this in a light 
as affecting and indelible as possible, the writer 
immediately adds, “‘ the earth abideth forever.’’ 
A thought that gleams like a lightning flash 
across this panorama of life, burning it into the 
beholder’s brain forever. Even the rude, gross, 
material earth, which we were created to sub- 
due, and upon which we so proudly tread, is 
represented as having to the palpable sense this 
advantage over us. The abiding earth consti- 
tutes a little eternity, compared with the dura- 
tion of its changing inhabitants. We come into 
it and pass over it, obliterating, perhaps, some 
footprints in its dust by the impress of our own, 
to be in their turn effaced, and then leave it 
with amazing rapidity, as a hireling man ac- 
complishes his days. H. Allon. 

Think sometimes when you traverse the city 
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how many entire generations have walked along 
some of those streets ; or look over it from one 
of the neighboring eminences, and think of the 
difference between the scene of all its busy 
crowd, and of that mightier multitude of which 
not one being now mingles with that crowd ! 
But the hill is the same, the general landscape 
the same—‘‘ the earth abideth forever!’ And 
now we tread this same ground, or fix our eyes 
on the same objects ; we, too, shall disappear, 
but they will still be there. J. F. 

6. The Bible frequently makes allusions to 
the laws of nature, their operations and effects. 
But such allusions are often so wrapped in the 
folds of the peculiar and graceful drapery with 
which its language is occasionally clothed, that 
the meaning, though peeping out from its thin 
covering all the while, yet lies in some sense 
concealed until the lights and revelations of sci- 
ence are thrown upon it ; then it bursts out and 
strikes us with exquisite force and beauty. 
Maury.— Maury has vividly described the 
currents in the atmosphere from the equator to 
the poles, and from the poles to the equator— 
the one current ranging along a lower level, the 
other on a higher, and both exchanging their 
heights at the equator and the tropics, like 
overlapping belts on higher and lower wheels 
in a factory, while at the north and south poles 
they move from right to left and left to right 
respectively, around a circular mass of air, and 
are steady in their course as the Gulf Stream. 
Unlike the trade winds, they know no rest. 
Their circuit is ceaseless ; and no one can ex- 
amine the facts which have been ascertained 
and the principles which they represent, with- 
out delighting in the new meaning which lights 
up this Scripture sentence. W. Fraser. In 
this single verse Solomon describes the circula- 
tion of the atmosphere as actual observation is 
now showing it to be. That it has its laws, and 
is obedient to order as the heavenly host in their 
movement, we infer from the fact announced 
in the next verse, which contains the essence of 
volumes by other men. Maury. 

7@. Can any history of rivers be more definite 
and succinct than that which is given here, 
when they are represented as hasting to the 
sea from the hills and the clouds, and as again 
returning to renew their course? W. Fraser. 
——Motion is the law of the universe. Work 
is the law of the Christian life. God bestows 
His gifts not that they may be kept, but dif- 
fused. If we keep them, and are full, where is 
the room for more, which God is so anxious to 
bestow ? What would the sea gain by refusing 
to part with its vapors? It could not be fuller, 
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and its waters would become stagnant, but now 
they are ever being lifted heavenward and 
purified, to be returned again in showers that 
fill the streams which pour their freshness and 
abundance back again into the sea. The whole 
universe is in motion ; nothing is made merely 
for rest ; everything is shining, flowing, ripen- 
ing, yielding, sustaining, beautifying, cheering, 
comforting, or something of the kind. We fail 
to discern the final cause of our creation if we 
live unto ourselves. If grace has renewed our 
souls, then must grace have its fruit, or heaven’s 
highest purpose in our salvation is defeated. 
We must never pause. ‘‘ Work here, rest in 
heaven.’’ The more we receive, the more let 
us do. There is no danger in receiving ever so 
much, in being ever so rich, ever so wise, ever 
so distinguished, if as we attain these we em- 
ploy them for God and humanity. Only so can 
a life that the world calls prosperous be a life 
really blessed. Northwestern Christian Advo- 
cate. 

8. It is not any quantity of knowledge, how 
great soever, that can make the mind of man to 
swell ; for nothing can fill, much less extend, 
the soul of man, but God and the contemplation 
of God ; and therefore Solomon, speaking of the 
two principal senses of inquisition, the eye and 
the ear, affirmeth that the eye is never satisfied 
with seeing, nor the ear with hearing ; and if 
there be no fulness, then is the continent greater 
than the content. Bacon,——You may as soon 
fill a bag with wisdom or a chest with virtue 
as the heart of man with anything here below. 
A man may have enough of the world to sink 
him, but he can never have enowen to satisfy 
him. TZ. Brooks. 

9. There are no novelties, no wonders, no 
discoveries. This universe does not yield an 
eye-full, an ear-full, to its occupant. The 
present only repeats the past, the future will 
repeat them both. The inventions of to-day 
are the forgotten arts of yesterday, and our 
children will forget our wisdom only to have 
the pleasure of fishing up, as new prodigies, 
our obsolete truisms. There is no new thing 
under the sun, yet no repose. Perpetual func- 
tions and transient objects—permanent com- 
binations, yet shifting atoms, sameness, yet in- 
cessant change, make up the monotonous med- 
ley. Hamilton. Ancient histories, and mon- 
uments older than history, disclose to-us that 
there were, two, three, and four thousand years 
ago, nations scarcely less advanced in material 
civilization and in the arts of social life than 
ourselves, and who certainly possessed arts 
that we do not, and were able to execute works 
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which we cannot surpass, and some that we 
cannot equal, sufficient to counterbalance our 
possession of arts which they bad not acquired, 
and our execution of works they had not imag- 
ined. It has been proved that many, and it 
may prove that more of our inventions and 
improvements are but revivals of old things. 
This was felt twenty-seven centuries ago by 
one who knew the primeval history as well as 
we do, if not better ; and there is deep truth in 
the words of the Preacher, ‘‘ The thing that 
hath been is that which shall be; and that 
which is done is that which shall be done, and 
there is no new thing under the sun.” Kztto. 

10. In the kingdom of Providence, though 
the course and method of it have not such 
known and certain rules as that of nature, nor 
does it go always in the same track, yet in the 
general it is still the same thing over and over 
again ; men’s hearts are still the same; their 
desires, pursuits, and complaints still the same ; 
and what God does in His dealings with men is 
according to the Scripture, according to the 
manner, so that it is all repetition. What is 
surprising to us need not be so, for there has 
been the like; the like strange advancements 
and disappointments ; the like strange revolu- 
tions and sudden turns of affairs ; the miseries 
of human life have always been much the same, 
and mankind tread a perpetual round, and as 
the sun and wind are but where they were. H. 
—1. What then comes of human toil? All 
human glory perishes. Life is but a treadmill 
process, with no resulting good that endures and 
pays him for his labor. This is the outcome of 
every pleasure-seeking life. H.C. 

_ 42, Hitherto we have heard Wisdom, in 

highly poetic language, declaring generally the 
vanity of all things. Now, Solomon begins in 
less rhythmical language to relate his personal 
experience, which is continued to the end of the 
second chapter. Beginning with the time of 
his accession to the throne, when the gifts of 
wisdom and riches were specially promised to 
him, he relates the anxious efforts which he 
made, with his unprecedented resources, to ad- 
vance wisdom, pleasure, grandeur, and every 
personal gratification, and how the result of his 
experience was ‘‘no profit,’ and a conviction 
that all, even God’s gifts of earthly good to 
good men, in this life are subject to vanity. 
His trial of his first gift, wisdom, is recounted 
in vs. 12-18. 

I was king. It is alleged that this expres- 
sion implies that at the time when these words 
were written Solomon was no longer king, and 
that consequently the passage must have been 
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written by some one personating him after his 
death. But, whatever may be the force of the 
preterite in other languages, in Hebrew it is 
used with strict grammatical propriety in de- 
scribing a past which extends into the present. 
Gesenius says that the Hebrew preterite is used 
‘for our present, where this denotes a condi- 
tion or attribute already long continued and 
still existing, or a permanent or habitual ac- 
tion.”’ After giving examples, he gues on to 
exemplify its use when the speaker views the ac- 
tion or state expressed by the verb as then first 
about coming to pass, 7m progress, or perhaps 
occurring at the instant. The words in italics 
exactly describe the use of the preterite by 
Solomon in this passage. W. T. B.—Heng- 
stenberg says: ‘‘ The use of the preterite is no 
argument against Solomon’s being the author 
of the book. The preterite is very frequently 
employed in descriptions of a past which 
stretches forward into the present, and there- 
fore is it rendered with perfect justice in the 
Berleburger Bible, ‘I the preacher have been 
king thus far, and am one still.’ ” Indeed, if 
the writer was speaking of the past only, it was 
perfectly natural for him to say, ‘I tried my 
experiments in the most favorable circum- 
stances, I was king over Israel in Jerusalem.” 
This by no means implies that he had ceased to 
be king. Y. 

13. It is the vanity of human effort after 
such knowledge as will secure and render stable 
our present happiness which the writer is going 
to discuss. He declares at the outset that this 
employment is an unhappy one, although Provi- 
dence has seen fit to discipline men thereby. 
M.S. 

God. Thirty-nine times in this book God 
is named as Elohim, which was common to 
the true God and to false gods, and was used 
by believers and by idolaters; but the name 
Jehovah, by which He is known peculiarly to 
the people who are in covenant with Him, is 
never once used. Perhaps the chief reason for 
this is that the evil which is the object of in- 
quiry in this book is not at all peculiar to the 
chosen people. The whole human race, all 
creation (Rom. 8), groans under it. Both the 
partial explanation given of it in this book— 
viz., the disharmony between God’s will and 
man’s will, and the advice founded on that ex- 
planation, were, in the time of the old dispensa- 
tion, capable of being understood and practised 
almost equally by persons without the covenant 
as by Israelites. Though the Preacher’s rea- 
soning would come home with more convincing 
force to a believing Jew, yet it would meet 
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with a response from the heart of many a pious 
and thoughtful heathen. He does not write of 
or to the Hebrew race exclusively. W. T. B. 

14, All is vanity and striving after 
wind, One of the most striking passages in 
the whole compass of English literature on the 
vanity of human glory occurs in Gibbon’s 
“* History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire.’’ For once the infidel historian moral- 
izes like a Christian preacher, or at least re- 
sponds to the sentiment of the wise man, ‘“‘ All 
is vanity.’’ After reviewing the sixty succes- 
sive reigns of the Greek emperors, most of them 
of very brief duration; he makes these reflec- 
tions : ‘‘ A being of the nature of man, endowed 
with the same faculties, but with a longer 
measure of existence, would cast down a smile 
of pity and contempt on the crimes and follies 
of human ambition, so eager, in a narrow span, 
to grasp at a precarious and short-lived enjoy- 
ment. It is thus that the experience of history 
exalts and enlarges the horizon of our intellec- 
tual view. In a composition of some days—in 
a perusal of some hours—six hundred years 
have rolled away, and the duration of a life or 
reign is contracted to a fleeting moment; the 
grave is ever beside the throne ; the success of 
a criminal is almost instantly followed by the 
loss of his prize ; aad our immortal reason sur- 
vives and disdains the sixty phantoms of kings 
that have passed before our eyes, and faintly 
dwell evenin our remembrance.’”’ The historian 
looks not beyond the horizon of time. . The 
dates of the birth and the ‘‘ downfall” of an 
empire bound his vision. But what would have 
been his reflections could he have taken his 
stand beyond the bounds of time, and surveyed 
the sweep of human ambition from the heights 
of eternity ! Anon. 

15. The passage (7:18) seems manifestly 
parallel to this, and therefore may give usa 
clew to the meaning here. ‘‘ Consider the 
work of God, for who can make that, straight 
which He hath made crooked ?”’? In conse- 
quence of sin God has subjected the course of 
nature to certain physical evils, e.g., destructive 
storms, ruinous droughts, extremes of heat and 
of cold, earthquakes, pestilence, disease, death. 
The sense of the original words is, Who can re- 
duce to order that which God hath put in dis- 
order? Who can change the ordinations of 
His providence in the rule of earthly things ? 
H. C.— Human efforts are vain and fruitless, 
because they cannot change or amend the con- 
stitution and course of things. What the writer 
means in the present case is that there are nu- 
merous causes of human misery and suffering 
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which lie under no control of man. Many 
things are lacking which might administer to 
his comfort that cannot be at all supplied by 
any human effort. ’ 

18, The reason is here given of what is as- 
serted at the close of the preceding verse. rr?- 
tation or vexation and sorrow result from the 
often-disappointed hopes and efforts to extend 
one’s knowledge. M. 8.—Is this life worth 
living? No, he tells us, if this world is all of 
life. The changes, new and wondrous to the 
young, soon mock us with their ever-recurring 
cycle, and sink to the unceasing iteration of 
monotone. There is no joy or good for the 
heart and soul in wisdom that goes no farther 
than ‘‘all that is done under the sun,”’’ for, 
while it has its great advantages, it brings along 
its inseparable skeleton, sorrow. Wisdom soon 
finds out its petty limitations, and beats in vain 
against the myriad knots it cannot untie. It 
cannot even insure a man bread, or deliver him 
from the accidents of life. It cannot answer 
the question of all questions, ‘‘ What is best for 
a man in this life ?’’ nor reveal a moment of the 
future, nor save man from death. H. Osgood. 

Though this proposition may require to be 
received with some limitations, certain it is that 
the mere knowledge of things, the mere percep- 
tion of truth, is something extremely different, 
something entirely separable from the enjoy- 
ment of things, the possession of real happiness. 
There is not between the two the slightest neces- 
sary connection ; there may exist in the same 
character the scantiest portion of the one in 
union with the largest measure of the other. 
We by no means find that the more things we 
know the more we enjoy our existence ; and 
the simple reason is that knowledge has its 
abode in the wnderstanding, while happiness is 
seated, not in the understanding, but in the 
heart ; so that the condition of the rudest peas- 
ant may be an object of envy to the most en- 
lightened philosopher. In a word, happiness 
is a state which we are ail equally concerned to 
attain ; but wealth and knowledge are condi- 
tions accessible only to a few. Happiness has 
its seat in the heart ; but wealth and knowledge 
are not adapted to satisfy our affections » there- 
fore wealth or knowledge cannot be supposed 
to constitute that proper happiness of man, 
without which he is ‘‘ made in vain.”” R. Hall. 

Mere earthly knowledge is painful in its con- 
tents. For an illustration of this we may go to 
history. Take away our hope in God, and his- 
tory becomes a sea of tumbling billows, dark and 
shoreless ; nations rising only to fall; great 
souls shooting across the horizon like dying 
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meteors ; and all the spiritual longings of the 
past written down but to tell us of the vanity 
of our own efforts. We could bear to study 
history only as we forget all the higher ends it 
might serve as a school of training for immor- 
tal souls, and as the steps of a Divine Architect 
through the broken scaffolding and scattered 
stone-wreck upward to a finished structure. 
The very glimpse of this is reviving, but to 
give up at once Architect and end, and see hu- 
man lives shattered and strewn across weary 
ages, and human hearts torn and bleeding, with 
no abiding result, this surely would fill a 
thoughtful mind with pain. The more of such 


history, the more of sorrow. Mere earthly 


knowledge is hopeless tn tts issue. For an illus- 
tration of this we may take the field of abstract 
thought. Let a man seek the origin and end 
of things without God, and doubt grows as 
search deepens, for doubt is on the face of all 
things if it be in the heart of the inquirer. As 
he enlarges the circumference of knowledge he 
enlarges the encircling darkness, and even the 
knowledge yields no ray of true satisfaction. 
Ker. 

There is an increase of sorrow, both because 
the objects of knowledge do but increase and 
the more he knows do multiply the more upon 
him, so as to beget a despair of ever knowing 
so much as he shall know himself to be ignorant 
of ; anda thousand doubts about things he hath 
more deeply considered which his confident 
(undiscovered) ignorance never dreamed of or 
suspected. And thence an unquietness, an ir- 
resolution of mind, which they that never drove 
at any such mark are (more contentedly) unac- 
quainted with. And also, because that by how 
much knowledge hath refined a man’s soul, so 
much it is more sensible and perceptive of 
troublesome impressions from the disorderly 
state of things in the world ; which they that 
converse only with earth and dirt have not 
spirits clarified and fine enough to receive. So 
that, except a man’s knowing more than others 
were to be referred to another state, the labor 
of attaining thereto, and other accessory disad- 
vantages, would hardly ever be compensated 
by the fruit or pleasure of it. Howe. 

Mere earthly knowledge is discouraging in its 
personal resul's. Earthly science can do very 
much to improve man’s external circumstances. 
It can occupy his reason, it can refine and gratify 
his taste ; but there are greater wants that re- 
main. If the man seeks something to fill and 
warm his heart, all the wisdom of this world is 
only a cold phosphorescence. He must say 
with Goethe, ‘‘ Alas that the yonder is never 
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here!’ The tree of knowledge never becomes 
the tree of life. Ker. 

The mistaking or misplacing of the farthest 
end of knowledge is the greatest error of all 
the rest ; for men have entered into a desire of 
learning and knowledge, sometimes upon a nat- 
ural curiosity and inquisitive appetite ; some- 
times to entertain their minds with variety and 
delight ; sometimes for ornament and reputa- 
tion ; and sometimes to enable them to obtain 
the victory of wit and contradiction ; and most 
times for lucre and profession ; but seldom sin- 
cerely to give a true account of their gift of 
reason, to the benefit and use of men. As if 
there were sought in knowledge a couch where- 
upon to rest a searching and restless spirit ; or 
a terrace for a wandering and variable mind to 
walk up and down with a fair prospect ; ora 
tower of state for a proud mind to raise itself 
upon ; or a fort or commanding ground for strife 
and contention ; or a shop for profit or sale— 
and not arich storehouse for the glory of the 
Creator, and the relief of man’s estate. Bacon. 

It must be felt at once that the increase of 
knowledge, merely as such, does not make the 
soul larger or smaller ; that in the sight of God 
all the knowledge man can gain is as nothing ; 
but that the soul, for which the great scheme 
of redemption was laid, be it ignorant or be it 
wise, is all inall; and in the activity, strength, 
health, and well-being of this soul lies the main 
difference, in His sight, between one man and 
another. And that which is all in all in God’s 
estimate is also all in all in man’s labor ; and to 
have the heart open and the eyes clear, and the 
emotions and thoughts warm and quick, and 
not the knowing of this or the other fact, is the 
state needed for all mighty doing in this world. 
Therefore let us take no pride in our knowl- 
edge. We may, ina certain sense, be proud of 
being immortal; we may be proud of being 
God’s children ; we may be proud of loving, 
thinking, seeing, and of all that we are by no 
human teaching, but not of what we have been 
taught by rote.... With respect to knowledge 
we are to reason and act exactly as with respect 
to food. We no more live to know than we 
live toeat. We live to contemplate, enjoy, act, 
adore; and we may know all that is to be 
known in this world and what Satan knows in 
the other, without being able to do any of these. 
We are to ask, therefore, first, is the knowledge 
we would have fit food for us, good and sim- 
ple, not artificial and decorated ? and, secondly, 
how much of it will enable us best for our 
work, and leave our hearts light and our eyes 
clear, Ruskin, 
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In the region of revealed truth, increas- 
ing knowledge will always be increasing con- 
viction, if that knowledge be progressive- 
ly reduced to practice. If knowledge be 
merely speculative, in extending it a man 
may only “‘ increase sorrow ;”’ for it is “‘ with 
the heart that man believeth unto righteous- 
ness,’’ and it is to the ‘‘doers” of his Fa- 
ther’s will that the Saviour promises an as- 
suring knowledge of His own “ doctrine.” 
Hamilton. 

Unless it include the knowledge of the living 
God, there is sorrow in much science—that is, 
the more a man knows, unless he also knows 
the Saviour, the sadder may we expect him to 
become. Of this we have an instance in a late 
philosopher, who, like Solomon, united to ardor 
of physical research a thoughtful and musing 
spirit, and who, in his ‘‘ Last Days of a Philoso- 
pher,’’ has bequeathed to the world a manual 
of mournful ‘‘ Consolations.’’ It was not from 
any drawback in his outward lot, nor from any 
disappointment of his hopes, that Sir Humphry 
Davy took leave of life so gloomily. Of the 
sons of science few have been so favored. His 
whole career was a series of rare felicities. Nor 
was he the anchoret of science, a lonely and 
smoke-dried alchemist. He was a man of fash- 
ion, and, like Solomon, mingled ‘‘ madness and 
folly’? with graver pursuits. Yet with all his 
versatile powers—orator, philosopher, poet— 
and with all his distinctions glittering around 
him, his heart still felt hollow, and in his later 
journals the expressive entry was, ‘‘ Very mis- 
erable.’”” What was it that he wanted? He 
himself has told us: “I envy no quality of 
mind or intellect in others—not genius, power, 
wit, or fancy; but if I could choose what 
would be most delightful, and I believe most 
useful to me, I should prefer a firm religious 
belief to every other blessing ; for it makes life 
a discipline of goodness, creates new hopes 
when all earthly hopes vanish, and throws over 
the decay, the destruction of existence, the 
most gorgeous of all lights, calling up the most 
delightful visions, where the sensualist and 
sceptic view only gloom, decay, and annihila- 
tion.”’ Hamilton. 

“*T have ever been esteemed,’’ Goethe wrote, 
““one of Fortune’s chiefest favorites ; nor will 
I complain or find fault with the course my life 
has taken. Yet, truly, there has been nothing 
but toil and care; and I may say that, in all 
my seventy-five years, I have never had a 
month of genuine comfort. It has been the 
perpetual rolling of a stone, which I have al- 
ways had to raise anew.” 
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It is the grandeur of the soul which God has 
given us which makes it insatiable in its desires 
—an infinite void which cannot be filled up. 
A soul which was made for ‘God, how can the 
world fill it? God is love and goodness. Fill 
the soul with goodness, and fill the soul with 
love, that is the filling it with God. There is 
nothing else that can satisfy. So that when we 
hear men of this world acknowledge, as they 
sometimes will do, when they are wearied with 
this phantom chase of life, sick of gayeties and 
tired of toil, that it is not in their pursuits that 
they can drink the fount of blessedness ; and 
when we see them, instead of turning aside 
either broken-hearted or else made wise, still 
persisting to trust to expectations—at fifty, 
sixty, or seventy years still feverish about some 
new plan of ambition—what we see is this : we 
see a soul formed with a capacity for high and 
noble things, fit for the banquet table of God 
Himself, trying to fill its infinite hollowness 
with husks. F. W. R. 

Why does the human intellect crave perpet- 
ually for new fields of knowledge? It was 
made to apprehend an Infinite Being ; it was 
made for God. Why does the human heart 
disclose, when we probe it, such inexhaustible 
capacities for love, and tenderness, and self- 
sacrifice? It was made to correspond to a love 
that had neither stint nor limit ; it was made 
for God. Why does no employment, or suc- 
cess, or scene or field of thought, or culture of 
power or faculty, or friend or relative, arrest 
definitely and forever the onward, craving, rest- 
less impulse of our inner being? No other 
explanation is so simple as that we were 
made for the Infinite and Unchangeable God, 
compared with whom al! else is imperfect, 
fragile, transient, and unsatisfying. This in- 
deed is the true moral of this wonderful 
book, in which a superficial and unspiritual 
criticism, which indeed must move a Chris- 
tian’s deepest compassion, can see nothing but 
“‘the doubts and confessions of a jaded epi- 
curean.”’ All that is not God is vanity, in 
that it yields no true response to the deep 
and irrepressible cravings of the soul of man. 
13 coon Pp 

There must be another world, a higher life, 
a sublimer sphere. That alone can be the com- 
plement of this human, mortal experience. 
Admit that there is an unseen God, an immor- 
tal future, a perfect life beyond the grave, and 
what is otherwise vanity becomes filled with 
inspiring significance; what was otherwise 
vexation is compensated by boundless consola- 
tion, Augustine was right: ‘‘Thou, O God, 
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hast made us for Thee ; and our heart is restless | become bright and beautiful as it wheels into 
till it rests in Thee.’? Man can only reach his | its orbit about the Sun of Righteousness. Pier- 
wholeness in holiness ; and this world can only | son. 
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1. I saz in mine heart, Go to now, I will 
prove thee-with mirth ; therefore enjoy pleas- 
2 ure : and, behold, this also was vanity. Isaid 
of laughter, It is mad : and of mirth, What 


3 doeth it ? I searched in mine heart how to, 


cheer my flesh with wine, mine heart yet 
guiding me with wisdom, and how to lay 
hold on folly, till I might see what it was 
good for the sons of men that they should do 
under the heaven all the days of their life. 
41 made me great works; I builded me 
5 houses; I planted me vineyards ; I made 
me gardens and parks, and I planted trees 
6 in them of all kinds of fruit : _I made me pools 
of water, to water therefrom the forest where 
% trees were reared : I bought menservants and 
maidens, and had servants born in my house ; 
also I had great possessions of herds and 
flocks, above all that were before me in 
8 Jerusalem: I gathered me also silver and 
gold, and the peculiar treasure of kings and 
of the provinces : I gat me men singers and 
women singers, and the delights of the sons 
9 of men, concubines very many. So I was 
great, and increased more than all that were 
before mein Jerusalem : also my wisdom re- 
mained with me. And whatsoever mine 
eyes desired I kept not from them : I with- 
held not my heart from any joy, for my heart 
rejoiced because of all my labour ; and this 
was my portion from all my labour. Then 
I looked on all the works that my hands had 
wrought, and on the labour that I had 
laboured to do: and, behold, all was vanity 
and a striving after wind, and there was no 
profit under the sun. 

And I turned myself to behold wisdom, 
and madness and folly: for what can the 
man dothat cometh after the king ? even that 
13 which hath been already done. Then I saw 

that wisdom excelleth folly, as far as light 
14 excelleth darkness. The wise man’s eyes are 
in his head, and the fool walketh in dark- 
ness: and yetI perceived that one event 
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1, 2. Sotomon had tried learning and discov- 


» ered that he could not find solid and lasting | next makes trial of pleasure. 


15 happeneth to them all, Then said I in my 
heart, As it happeneth to the fool, so will it 
happen even to me; and why was I then 
more wise ? Then I said in my heart, that 

16 this also was vanity. For of the wise man, 
even as of the fool, there is no remembrance 
for ever ; seeing that in the days to come all 
will have been already forgotten. And how 
doth the wise man die even as the fool! 

17 So I hated life; because the work that is 

wrought under the sun'was grievousunto me: 

for all is vanity and a striving after wind. 
And I hated all my labour wherein I 

laboured under the sun : seeing that I must 

leave it unto the man that shall be after me. 

19 And who knoweth whether he shall be a wise 

man ora fool? yet shall he have rule over 

all my labour wherein I have laboured, and 
wherein I have shewed wisdom under the 

sun. This also is vanity. Therefore I 

turned about to cause my heart to despair 

concerning all the labour wherein I had 
laboured under thesun. For there is a man 
whose labour is with wisdom, and with 
knowledge, and with skilfulness; yet toa 
man that hath not laboured therein shall he 
leave it for his portion. This also is vanity 
and a great evil. For what hath a man 
of all his labour, and of the striving of his 
heart, wherein he laboureth under the sun ? 

93 For all his days are dut sorrows, and his trav- 
ail is grief ; yea, even in the night his heart 
taketh no rest. This also is vanity. 

24 There is nothing better for a man than 
that he should eat and drink, and make his 
soul enjoy good in his labour. This also I 

25 saw, that it is from the hand of God. For 
who can eat, or who can have enjoyment, 

96 more than1? For to the man that pleaseth 
him God giveth wisdom, and knowledge, 
and joy: butto the sinner he giveth travail, 
to gather and to heap up, that he may give 
to him that pleaseth God. This alsois vanity 
and a striving after wind. 


18 


20 


22 


happiness in its pursuit and acquisition ; he 
He bids his soul 
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enjoy the gratification of appetite, of refined 
tastes, and of earthly grandeur. But this at- 
tempt proved more vain than the former one. 
J. M. M. 

Innocent mirth, seasonably and moderately 
used, is a good thing, fits for business and helps 
to soften the toils and chagrins of human life ; 
but when it is excessive and immoderate, it is 
foolish and fruitless. H.——Leaving out the 
people of God, could we analyze these two 
things—the world’s mirth and the world’s 
morality—we should make an ominous discov- 
ery. Amid all the abounding laughter and 
hilarity we should find no happiness truly Di- 
vine. We should find no gladness which the 
thought of God had kindled ; we should find 
very little but what the thought of God would 
quench and extinguish it. And amid all the 
decorum and good conduct prevailing in many 
places, we should find no morality truly devout. 
We should find virtuous conduct prompted by 
the love of kindred, the love of reputation, the 
love of a quiet conscience, but very little 
prompted by the love of God. We should find 
the happiness all hollow and the goodness all 
counterfeit. Assuming godliness as the stand- 
ard of genuineness, we should find the morality 
was not gold, but gilding, and that the mirth 
was not the wine of paradise, but earth’s cold 
water colored purple. Hamilton. 

3. From chap. 1: 13 to the end of this chapter 
he is relating his attempt to find somethin g which 
should answer the question (1 : 3), something 
exempt from vanity and really “ good for the 
sons of men.” Here (2:3) he says that in the 
course of this attempt, while his heart was direct- 
ing him (as a charioteer directs his horses or a 
shepherd his sheep) with wisdom, and while he 
was following that guidance, he determined to 
draw on with him his flesh by wine, thus making 
his flesh, which he speaks of as distinct from him- 
self, a confederate and subsidiary in his attempt. 
So, in Rom. 7:25 the apostle speaks of the 
mind, the flesh and himself, as if they were three 
distinct personalities. W.T. B.— His studies 
and his feasts were foils to each other, and he 
tried whether both mixed together would give 
him that satisfaction which he could not find in 
either separately. This Solomon proposed to 
himself, but he found it vanity. H, 

4-8. This is a chapter of Solomon’s personal 
history. The reader will find much of it in its 
historic form in 1 Kings 9 and 10, He built a 
magnificent house (temple) for the Lord his 
God ; one for himself; one for his Egyptian 
wife ; another for a royal arsenal, “‘ the house 
of the forest of Lebanon,” The last clause of 
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v. 8, it is now generally conceded by the best 
critics, must have the sense—a wife and wives. 
The original words seem to have no reference 
whatever to musical instriments. ‘‘ The de- 
lights of the sons of men’’ are amorous pleasures. 
The prominence of these pleasures in the actual 
life of Solomon forbids their omission in this 
list. Indeed their very prominent place in his 
life corresponds to their place in the climax here. 
It also appears in the history that he had one 
wife ‘‘ par excellence’’—viz., the daughter of 
Pharaoh ; and besides her, many subordinate 
wives. H.C. 

5, 6. ‘“The Pools of Solomon” lie south of 
Bethlehem, upon the usual route from Hebron 
to Jerusalem, and about six miles from the Holy 
City. They lie at the south end of a small val- 
ley, and below them is another valley, narrow 
and rocky, about two miles in length, terminat- 
ing in a close ravine, and shut in by high hills 
which rise as straight as palisades. Kitto. 
Hereare the remains of a very remarkable aque- 
duct which carried the water from the sealed 
fountain at Solomon’s Pools across the valle y by 
means of a stone siphon, and afterward deliv- 
ered it at Jerusalem ata level high enough to 
supply Herod’s palace and the whole city with 
water. The stone tubing is finished in the most 
beautiful manner, and the several portions are 
joined together by a very hard, fine cement, 
The so-called Pools of Solomon lie in a valley to 
the southwest of Bethlehem, and consist of three 
large tanks, so arranged that as much water as 
possible may be collected and stored for the use 
of thecity. The lower pool is the largest, being 
582 feet long, about 180 feet broad, and 50 feet 
deep, and it presents some peculiar features in 
its construction ; round the sides are rows of 
seats with steps leading from one to the other, 
and there are several other arrangements that 
would lead us to believe that it was at one time 
used as a naval amphitheatre for nautical dis- 
plays. One of the chief sources of water- 
supply is a subterranean fountain close to the 
upper pool. The distance given by Josephus, 
400 stadia (six miles), agrees very fairly with the 
length of the aqueduct from the source to Jeru- 
salem. Of the date of the pools themselves we 
can form no certain opinion, but there is noth- 
ing to preclude the idea that some of them at 
least were made by Solomon. Walson. 

7. Above all that were in Jerusalem before me. 
This expression (compare also v. 9 and 1 : 16) 
has given occasion to cavil, inasmuch as David 
was the only king of Israel who had preceded 
Solomon in Jerusalem. It is not necessary to 
explain this by referring to the fact that there . 
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had been along line of kings in Jerusalem from 
the time of Melchizedek, and we do not know 
how long before. No mention is made in this 
verse of kings prior to Solomon, but only of 
inhabitants of Jerusalem generally ; and it is no 
unheard-of thing for private citizens to be pos- 
sessed of princely fortunes, and to rival kings 
in the magnificence of their style of living. 
W. H. G. 

9. Inv. 3he tells us that he indulged in wine 
under the guidance of wisdom or discretion. 
Here he tells us that his déscretion was ever re- 
tained, in the midst of all his various indul- 
gences. In other words, he never gave himself 
up to immoderate and excessive indulgences, 
but acted as a sober man, earnestly making ex- 
periments in order to learn what the true good is. 
Tempered by this same discretion were his indul- 
gences at large, which he next describes. M. S. 

10. He did not restrict himself in anything 
that he desired, or that could afford him gratifi- 
cation. And he had a real inward pleasure in 
all that he was doing, in the success of his 
schemes and enterprises, in the beauty, the mag- 
nificence, and refinement with which he had 
surrounded himself. This was my portion from 
all my labor. He was not a person of a morose 
and discontented humor, whom nothing could 
please. He was capable of enjoying these vari- 
ous sources of pleasure, and he did enjoy them. 
W. H. G.—tThe pleasure which Solomon 
found in the act of working, here and in chap. 
8 : 22 and chap. 9: 9, described as a portion, 
and also perhaps the pleasure felt in the process 
of acquiring wisdom (1:13; 2: 138, 14), is ad- 
mitted to be good, if received from God (2 : 26; 
v. 18. Compare 1 Tim. 4: 4). But such pleas- 
ure being transitory is subject to vanity, and 
therefore does not afford a sufficient answer to 
the repeated question, ‘“‘ What profit hath a 
man; (le: 8): W.. T. B: 

Ul. Then I looked on (or, turned to) all the 
works that my hands had wrought, and on the 
labor that I had labored (or, toil that I had toiled) 
todo. Now comes the time of serious reflec- 
tion. He ponders all this, and undertakes to 
estimate it at its real value. It had, indeed, 
afforded him a passing enjoyment. But was 
this, after all, man’s best and highest occupa- 
tion? The gratification was certainly short- 
lived. All this wealth and splendor could not 
arrest the stroke of death ; and then what would 
become of all these things in which he had taken 
so much pride? (See vs. 18-21.) As the result 
of these reflections he came to the conclusion ali 
was vanity, empty, fleeting, unsubstantial. 
W.4H.G. 
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He thus concludes his account of this costly 
and grand experiment, by including in the in- 
ventory all that could please his eyes or give the 
least joy to his heart. Not one of these things 
were beyond his reach. He had as much de- 
light from them as mortal could derive. If any 
other man had experienced any worldly pleas- 
ure of which he could boast, Solomon more. 
But this fleeting enjoyment was all the portion 
or reward which he received from his labor in 
providing all these vast and expensive means of 
pleasure. There was no lasting happiness to 
be had as the reward or portion for all this out- 
lay and toil. J. M. M.—The curse of unsat- 
isfiableness lies upon the creature. Honors can- 
not satisfy the ambitious man, nor riches the 
covetous man, nor pleasures the voluptuous 
man. Mancannot take off the weariness of one 
pleasure by another, for after a few evaporated 
minutes are spent in pleasure, the body present- 
ly fails the mind, and the mind the desire, and 
the desire the satisfaction, and all the man. 
T. Brooks. 

I have enjoyed all the pleasures of the world, 
and consequently know their futility, and do 
not regret their loss. I appraise them at their 
real value, which in truth is very low ; whereas 
those who have not experienced always overrate 
them. When I reflect on what I have seen, 
what I have heard, and what I have done, I can- 
not persuade myself that all that frivolous hurry 
of bustle and pleasure of the world had any 
reality ; but I look on all that is past as one of 
those dreams which opium commonly occasions, 
and I do by no means wish to repeat the nauseous 
dose for the sake of the fugitive dream. Shall 
T tell you that I bear this melancholy situation 
with that resignation that most men boast ? 
No, I really cannot help it. I bear it because 
I must bear it, whether I will or no. I think of 
nothing but killing time the best way I can, now 
that time is become my enemy. It is my reso- 
lution to sleep in the carriage during the re- 
mainder of the journey. Chesterfield ——When 
a Christian minister speaks slightingly of the 
world he is supposed to do it in the way of his 
profession, and to decry, through envy, the 
pleasures he is forbidden to taste. But here, I 
think, you have the testimony of a witness every 
way competent. No one ever knew the world 
better or enjoyed more of its favors than this 
nobleman. Yet yousee in how poor, abject and 
wretched a condition, at the time when he most 
wanted help and comfort, the world left him and 
he left the world. The sentences above cited 
from him compose, in my humble opinion, the 
most striking and affecting sermon on the sub- 
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ject ever yet preached to mankind. Bishop 
Horne. 

12-16. The writer has now come to the end 
of his experiences in regard to the means of hap- 
piness. Neither efforts to acquire wisdom nor 
folly in indulgence will secure this, nor even 
these combined (vs. 1-11). He comes then de- 
liberately to inquire whether wisdom in itself has 
any pre-eminence over folly. In some respects, 
he says, it has ; but still these are not sufficient 
to exempt it from the imputation of being van- 
ity ; for, first, it dies with every man who ac- 
quires it, and passes not on by heritage to an- 
other. Every one must acquire it for himself. 
Next, it does not exempt the wise man from the 
same common lot with the fool. All are the 
sport of accident alike, and all die at last alike 
and are equally forgotten. Thirdly, a repulsive 
aspect is given to life by the fact that all which 
one has laboriously and skilfully toiled to ac- 
quire passes, at his death, to others of whom he 
cannot know whether they will be wise or fool- 
ish. What good, then, can come to him which 
will compensate for all the toil and suffering and 
wakeful nights which he has endured in order 
to obtain substance? Who can look on all this 
but with feelings of despair? The conclusion 
then to which he comes is, that the only real 
good to be derived from all is that which we en- 
joy from day to day in the gratification of 
hunger and thirst and other appetites which are 
the sources of present pleasure. This is our 
own, and we may regard it as a kind of good. 
But even this, to whatever it may amount, 
comes all from the hand of God. Such as are 
good in His sight—t.e., the objects of His favor, 
may sometimes be permitted to enjoy what the 
sinner, His enemy, has labored to provide. But, 
after all, even this will not exempt the whole 
from the category of vanity and empty pursuit. 
Such pleasures are too low and fleeting to con- 
fer substantial good on rational beings. M. 8. 

12. The text admits of this explanation : 
“What isany man that in this study of wisdom 
and folly shall come after me, who, from my 
position, have had such peculiar advantages (see 
1:16, and compare 2: 25) for carrying it on ? 
That which man did of old he can but do again ; 
he is not likely to add to the result of my re- 
searches, nor even to equal them.”’ W. T. B. 

13. From the view thus taken of sagacity or 
wisdom, considered in respect to its power of 
conferring solid and lasting happiness, the writer 
turns, for a moment, to the consideration of the 
natural and essential difference between wisdom 
and folly in themselves considered or viewed 
merely in respect to their propernature. In this 
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view of the matter he felt himself compelled to 
yield to the superior claims of wisdom. It gives 
insight into things, and explains many of them 
which must remain dark’ to folly. The pre- 
eminence asserted is illustrated and confirmed 
by the next verse. 

14, To say that one’s eyes are in his head 
means that he has eyes, and that they are in their 
proper place and will be appropriately employed 
—t.é., that the man who has them will employ 
them to see. But the fool, who has no mental 
eye, must of course walk in darkness. Yet the 
latter part of the verse dashes down, in the 
main, the hopes which any one might be in- 
clined to cherish from the circumstance of the 
essential difference between the two. One des- 
tiny awaits all—it.e., they have after all a com- 
mon lot; all are subject to toil and suffering 
and death, to loss of property, loss of friends, 
and loss of hopes. M. 8. 

15-47. ‘ Saying in the heart”’ is thoughtful 
reflection, talking to one’s self, and turning the 
matter over and over inone’s mind. As it hap 
peneth to the fool, so it will happen to me, even 
to me (wise though I am); why, then, have I 
been so very wise ? That is, what comes of it? 
Of what use does it prove to be to me, since in 
the end I must succumb to the common destiny 
of all mortal men, whether wise or foolish. 
Common to both is this inevitable oblivion that 
sweeps over the deeds and the life of all man- 
kind. They will none of them be long remem- 
bered. “ That which is now, in the days to 
come will have been long ago forgotten,’’ and 
therefore be quite lost from the thought of all 
the living. The last clause of v. 16 is better 
read as an exclamation of sadness: ‘‘ And how 
dieth the wise man like the fool!’’ Alas! to 
think that the wise no less than the fool must 
die ; that both are doomed to the same inevi- 
table destiny of death !_ Taking this view of the 
subjection of all human life to this revolting 
necessity of passing away from earth and being 
forevermore forgotten, I hated life, for all the 
work done under the sun appeared odious to 
me. My heart sickened at the thought of such 
death and oblivion—the unavoidable conditions 
of all human existence. H. C. 

15. If death is the end of man, what suffi- 
cient motive have we for cultivating our minds 
and extending our knowledge ? Why should 
we enter upon a course of intellectual cultiva- 
tion ; why store our minds with knowledge, if, 
in the midst of this glorious pursuit, with new 
fields opening before us rich in mines of wealth 
and the thirst of acquisition ungratified, we are 
to be struck down and the intellectual light for- 
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ever quenched within us? And who would not 
dread to be endowed with powers capable of 
such vast compass—with an imagination that 
takes a universe for its field, or can find a world 
in an atom—at home both in the past and in 
the future, and making both equally subservi- 
ent to its purposes—if in their full and vigorous 
exercise they are to be brought to a sudden and 
everlasting close? If the only end to be reached 
by study is the grief of having the objects of 
knowledge multiply around us, and the despair 
of ever knowing as much as we are ignorant of, 
the savage or the idiot may well be congratu- 
lated on their happiness. J. M. M. 

16. Of the wise man no remem- 
brance. If there be no eternal remembrance 
of the world’s wise men any more than of its 
fools, it is otherwise with the wise ones of the 
heavenly kingdom. God has so arranged it 
that “‘ the righteous shall be held in everlasting 
remembrance.’’ The only posthumous fame 
that is truly permanent is the memory of God, 
and the only deathless names are theirs for whose 
living persons He has found a place in His own 
love, and in the love of holy beings like-minded 
with Himself. Hamilton. 

17. I hated life. This expression, ex- 
torted from Solomon by the perception of the 
vanity of his wisdom and greatness, may be 
compared with Paul’s emphatic words (Rom. 
8 : 22, 23) in view of the subjection of creation 
to vanity. The words of Moses (Num. 11 : 15) 
and of Job (8 : 21; 6 : 9) are scarcely less forci- 
Dies Via bed, 

18. He must leave them. He could not at 
death take them away with him, nor any share 
of them, nor should he return any more to them, 
nor would the remembrance of them do him any 
good. 

19. He knows not whom he must leave it to 
(for God makes heirs), or what he will prove to 
whom he leaves it, whether a wise man or a fool, 
a wise man that will make it more, or a fool 
that will bring it to nothing ; yet he shall have 
rule over all my labor, and foolishly undo that 
which his father wisely did. H. 

20. He speaks just as every man who gives 
himself to serious, calm reflection, however suc- 
cessful he may have been in his enterprises, 
must, speak. If death is to end all; if he has 
no treasures laid up in heaven ; if there be no 
heaven in which to lay up treasures, well may 
he give up his heart to despair in respect to the 
work to which his strength and life have been 
devoted. J. M. M. 

22, 2%. These verses look simply at the case 
of the man who is toiling to amass wealth. 
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How hard he works! How diligently he plans ! 
How intense are his anxieties ! Sleep will not 
come at his bidding. Hengstenberg well trans- 
lates, ‘‘ For all his days are sorrow, and discon- 
tent is his plague.’’ Truly such a life is a van- 
ity. H.C. 

24. The best use, therefore, to be made of 
the wealth of this world is to use it cheerfully, 
to take the comfort of it and do good with it, 
We must not over-toil ourselves so as, in pur- 
suit of more, to rob ourselves of the comfort 
of what we have. We must not over-hoard for 
hereafter, nor lose our own enjoyment of what 
we have to lay it up for those that shall come 
after us, but serve ourselves out of it first. But 
observe, He would not have us to give up busi- 
ness and take our ease that we may eat and 
drink ; no, we must enjoy good in our labor » we 
must use these things not to excuse us from, 
but to make us diligent and cheerful in our 
worldly business. H. 

Solomon meant to say that the surest and the 
best of all the good that is properly of this 
world consists in the moderate enjoyment of our 
daily bread, and in our labor to supply these 
natural wants of those who are dependent upon 
us. So much God gives us to enjoy, and it 
should be accepted as His gift. These moderate 
enjoyments are here put in contrast with the 
corroding anxieties, the ever-grasping spirit and 
never-ceasing labors of the man who is bent on 
hoarding immense treasures and building up a 
vast estate. Solomon would say, Take the mod- 
erate enjoyment of what suffices to meet your 
wants, and desist from those infinite toils for 
what you can never enjoy. H. C.—This 
sentiment recurs repeatedly as the result of the 
author’s meditations upon life. (See 8 : 12, 13, 
22; 5:18-20; 7:14;8:15; 9: 7-10; 11:9.) 
From a comparison of these passages together 
with chap. 5 : 1-7 and the whole of chap. 12, it 
is manifest that it is not sensual indulgence 
which the author commends as the best thing 
a man can attain in a world of vanity, but only 
such a cheerful, joyful participation of present 
blessings as is consistent with the thought of God 
and retribution, or with obedience to the com- 
mands of the Creator. Noyes. 

It is from the hand of God. Thegood 
things themselves that we enjoy are not only 
the products of His creating power, but the gifts 
of His.providential bounty tous. And then they 
are truly pleasant to us when we take them 
from the hand of God asa Father, when we eye 
His wisdom giving us that which is fittest for 
us and acquiesce in it, and taste His love and 
goodness, relish them and are thankful for them. 
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A heart to enjoy them, too, is the gift of God’s | 
grace. Unless He gives us wisdom to make a 
right use of what He has in His providence be- 
stowed upon us, and withal peace of conscience 
that we may discern God’s favor in the world’s 
smiles, we cannot make our souls enjoy any 
good in them. H. 

25. Here, asin v. 12, Solomon appeals to his 
own experience as conclusive by reason of his 
superior advantages. This verse may be read 
as a parenthesis. 

26. Even the best gifts of God, so far as they 
are given in this life ‘‘ beneath the sun,’’ are 
not permanent, and are not always efficacious 
for the purpose for which they appear to us 
to be given. Compare Augustine—‘‘ Thou 
madest us for Thyself, and our heart is restless 
until it repose in Thee.’’ W.T. B.—There 
is as much disguise thrown round the expres- 
sions of the displeasure as of the love of God. 
To the worldly man prosperity is as often a 
cloaked enemy as to the Christian adversity is a 
cloaked friend. And of the two the disguise is 
far easier to penetrate when a spiritual benefit 
comes in the form of earthly trial, than when a 
spiritual calamity comes in the form of earthly | 
indulgence and success. Yet the one is as often, 
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at least, the minister of the Lord’s anger as the 
other is of His love. W. Hanna. 

Thus we are brought, step by step, after pass- 
ing prominent particulars in review, to the gen- 
eral conclusion that no possessions or pursuits 
of men secure the good which they necd and 
seek for, and that the most we can make out of 
all these is the enjoyment which we experience 
from the actual satisfying of the wants and 
cravings of our physical nature. Even this is 
not the result of our own efforts merely, but is 
bestowed upon us by the special favor of God. 
M.S. 





The self-centred life is a weary round and 
round ; it comes home to lodge every night. It 
is the fountain of the ennwie and dissatisfaction 
of the world. It groans for a change, but takes 
none. It seeks life in an eternally recurring 
self. Man has not begun to live till he has car- 
ried the centre of life away from self into the 
heavens. All that is good and lovely, all that 
is sweet and peaceful, all that is heroic and wise, 
all that is truest in life, is born of this self- 
distanced theory of life ; for it is the measure to 
which the morning stars first set the song of life, 
G. S. Hidridge. 
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1 To every thing there is a season, and a | 
time to every purpose under the heaven: 
2 a time to be born, and a time to die ; a time 
to plant, and a time to pluck up that which 
3 is planted; a time to kill, and a time to 
heal ; a time to break down, and a time to 
4 build up; a time to weep, and a time to 
Jaugh ; a time tomourn, and a time to 
5 dances & time to cast away stones, and.a 


time to gather stones toge4t Ps 2 to em- 
brace, and a time to refrain from embrac- 
6 ing ; a time to seek, and a time to lose; a 
7 time to keep, and a time to cast away; a 
time to rend, and atime to sew; a time to 
8 keep silence, and a time to speak ; a time to 
love, and a time to hate; a time for war, 
9 and a time for peace. What profit hath he 
that worketh in that wherein he laboureth ? 
10 I have seen the travail which God hath 
given to the sons of men to be exercised 
11 therewith. He hath made every thing beau- 
tiful in its time : also he hath set the world 
[or, eternity] in their heart, yet so that man 


cannot find out the work that God hath done 
12 from the beginning even tothe end. I know 

that there is nothing better for them, than 

to rejoice, and to do good so long as they 
13 live. And also that every man should eat 

and drink, and enjoy good in all his labour, 
14 is the gift of God. I know that, whatso- 
ever Gotdjeul, it Suau be tu: 7ver: noth- 
ing can be put to it, nor any thing taxen 
from it: and God hath done it, that men 
should fear before him. That which is hath 
been already ; and that which is to be hath 
already been: and God seeketh again that 
which is passed away [or, requireth that 
which ts past}. : 

And moreover I saw under the sun, in 
the place of judgment, that wickedness was 
there ; and in the place of righteousness, 
17 that wickedness was there. I said in mine 

heart, God shall judge the righteous and the 

wicked : for there is a time there for every 
18 purpose and for every work. I said in mine 
_ heart, Jt 7s because of the sons of men, that 
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God may prove them, and that they may 
see that they themselves are but as beasts. 
19 For that which befalleth the sons of men 
befalleth beasts ; even one thing befalleth 
them : as the one dieth, so dieth the other ; 
"yea, they have all one breath ; and man hath 
no pre-eminence above the beasts : for all is 

20 vanity. All go unto one place; all are of 


1-15. TueErz is in this chapter a transition 
from Solomon’s personal experience of life to 
that of mankind generally ; but it is closely 
connected with the preceding chapter. There 
(v. 26) he contemplated the different conditions 
of two men each leading an active life. The 
works of the first, through God’s ordinance, 
bring him a portion of happiness; but the 
works of the second are not beneficial to the 
doer. It follows that the works of men are 
subject in their results to another will besides 
that of the doer, or are under the control of 
God. Here we have in fact the germ of the 
great question of later times—how to reconcile 
man’s free will with God’s decrees. Solomon’s 
way of stating it is that to every separate work 
which goes to make up the great aggregate of 
human activity (7.e., the ‘travail,’ 1:13; 
8:10), there is a season, an appropriate time 
which God appoints for its being done (8 : 1-8). 
To the question (v. 9), What profit has man the 
worker therein? he answers that the works of 
men, if done according to God’s appointment, 
are « part of the work that God maketh (v. 11), 
that beautifully arranged scheme of Divine 
Providence which, as a whole, is, by reason of 
its extent and duration, incomprehensible to us, 
notwithstanding our far-reaching aspirations, 
and the power of looking before and after 
which God gives us (v. 11). Man's good is to 
rejoice and do good in his lifetime, which he can 
do only as God appoints (vs. 12, 18). God’s 
work, of which this would be a part, is forever 
and is perfect (and so not subject to vanity), 
and calculated to teach men to fear Him (v. 14). 
His work, which was begun long ago, is now 
going on to completion ; His work hereafter 
will be a complement of something which was 
done previously ; and He recalls the past in 
order to add to it what shall make it complete 
and perfect (v. 15). The principle of Divine 
government—that every work in order to be 
permanent and successful must be God’s work 
as well as man’s work—is declared in Psalm 
127 : 1, 2 (attributed to Solomon) quite as plainly 
as in this chapter. W. T. B. 

That which he insists on is the thought that 
the circumstances and events of life form part 
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21 the dust, and all turn to dust again. Who 
knoweth the spirit of man whether it goeth 
upward, and the spirit of the beast whether 

22 it goeth downward to the earth? Where- 
fore I saw that there is nothing better, than 
that a man should rejoice in his works ; for 
that is his portion : for who shall bring him 
back to see what shall be after him ? 


of a Divine Order, are not things that come at 
random, and that wisdom and, therefore, such 
a measure of- happiness as is attainable, lies in 
adapting ourselves to the order and accepting 
the guidance of events in great things and 
small, while shame and confusion come from 
resisting it. KE. H. P. 

1-8. The sense of the special clauses in this 
passage is for the most part clear. Every 
earthly life has its beginning and its close, both 
determined in the plan of God’s providential 
rule of human affairs. Planting and plucking 
up are to vegetables what birth and death are 
tomen. So killing and healing relate to man ; 
breaking down and building up to cities and 
the great works of human art and _ labor. 
Weeping and mourning come of calamity ; but 
laughing and dancing express good fortune and 
joy. ‘‘ Casting forth stones’’ (v. 5) was prac- 
tised by an enemy to injure arable lands for 
cultivation. Thus Israel treated the best lands 
of Moab (2 Kings 3:19). I understand him to 
say simply that this world is so governed provi- 
dentially under God’s hand that these unlike 
events are in fact constantly occurring, and have 
their place in the completed history of human 
affairs. They actually occur in the routine of 
human life, yet are thought of here rather in 
their relation to the agency and purpose of God 
in them than as related to the moral agency of 
man. In the Divine ordering of human affairs 
there is perpetual doing and undoing. Life is 
full of changes and even reverses. And these 
changes in the mortal lot of mankind come of 
the purposes and ways of God’s providence in 
His moral discipline of our race. He breaks 
up the smooth and even tenor of man’s earthly 
life for the sake of turning his eye upward to 
the overruling hand that shapes all. This is 
indicated particularly in v. 14, ‘‘ God doeth it 
that men should fear before Him.’”’ These fre- 
quent changes, coming in a way that baffles and 
defies the best foresight of men, have a most 
vital bearing on the pursuit of human happiness 
—especially on that pleasure-seeking pursuit 
which makes earthly good its supreme and sole 
end. How vain it must be for man to toil thus 
intensely to do, when God’s order of things in 
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this word involves so much perpetual wndoing / 
H.C; 

We have accumulating evidence that the 
course of history has been directed by a Divine 
hand. Ithasnot flowed for the shortest distance 
in a given course fortuitously. Great con- 
querors and rulers have arisen; God raised 
them up as instruments to carry out His pur- 
poses. Great nations have appeared, and when 
the Divine purposes in respect to them have 
been answered, have disappeared again. 
J. M. M.—Those revolutions which in their 
progress precipitate dynasties and nations to the 
dust, those heaps of ruin which we meet with 
in the sands of the desert, those majestic remains 
which the field of human history offers to our 
reflection, do they not testify aloud to the truth 
that God is in history? Gibbon, seated on the 
ancient capitol, and contemplating its noble 
ruins, acknowledged the intervention of a 
superior destiny. He saw—he felt its presence ; 
wherever his eye turned it met him ; that shadow 
of a mysterious power reappeared from behind 
every ruin ; and he conceived the project of de- 
picting its operation in the disorganization, the 
decline, and the corruption of that power of 
Rome which had enslaved the nations. Shall 
not that mighty hand, which this man of ad- 
mirable genius discovered among the scattered 
monuments of Romulus and of Marcus Aurelius, 
the busts of Cicero and Virgil, Trajan’s trophies 
and Pompey’s horses, be confessed by us as the 
hand of our God? D’ Aubigné. 

Every human soul has a complete and perfect 
plan cherished for it in the heart of God—a 
Divine biography marked out, which it enters 
into life, to live. This life, rightly unfolded, 
will be a complete and beautiful whole, an ex- 
perience led on by God and unfolded by His 
secret nurture ; a Divine study for the man him- 
self and for others ; a study that shall forever 
unfold in wondrous beauty the love and faith- 
fulness of God ; great in its conception, great 
in the Divine skill by which it is shaped ; above 
all, great in the momentous and glorious issues 
it prepares. What a thought is this for every 
human soul to cherish! What dignity does it 
add to life! What support does it bring to the 
trials of life! What instigations does it add to 
send us onward in everything that constitutes 
our excellence! We live in the Divine thought. 
We filla place in the great everlasting plan of 
God’s intelligence. We never sink below His 
care, never drop out of His counsel. ... Let 
it fill thee with cheerfulness and exalted feeling, 
however deep in obscurity your lot may be, that 
God is leading you on, girding you for a work, 
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preparing you to a good that is worthy of His 
Divine magnificence. If God is really preparing 
us all to become that which, is the very highest 
and best thing possible, there ought never to be 
a discouraged or uncheerful being in the world. 
H. B. 

Know well this truth : of all fixed laws in the 
universe, the most unalterably fixed is the 
prevalence of that holy and unchanging will 
that makes for righteousness—no vague, blind 
tendency in a fortuitously evolving universe, 
but the personal will of a personal God, whose 
eye is now and will evermore be upon you as a 
person, who claims from you the personal love 
of your finite being, while He offers you the 
sustaining, personal love of His infinite person- 
ality. In this busy, self-blinded world, wher- 
ever God so touches the eyes of a man that he 
sees clearly this great truth, there is evoked the 
power that is and ever has been the soul of the 
world. And without this soul-power, this 
moral earnestness, this spirit of unselfishness, of 
what avail is all the progress of our nineteenth 
century ? What isall this vast body of material 
wealth, increased production by machinery, 
facility of intercourse between nations, rapid 
transit, and electric thought and speech, unless 
there be the high-souled, noble purpose to ani- 
mate it ? The world has never seen, the world 
will never see, ‘‘ that light which is the master 
light of all our seeing,” save as it flashes down 
from heaven to earth. From a higher source 
than self must come that light, that inspiration 
which is the soul of him who seeks it, and which 
makes the men who have it the soul of the com- 
munity in which they dwell. In the proportion 
in which this soul-life from above, this moral 
energy that is poured into the lives of men, from 
the contemplation of the revealed will of God, 
from the consciousness of personal relations 
with a personal God who became man and died 
to save us from ourselves, takes hold upon the 
rich material life and scientific spirit of this our 
nineteenth century, in just that proportion will 
future ages call our age a blessed one. M. ZH. 
Gates. 

1. To everything—i.e., as the sequel shows, 
to all human actions and conditions. Season 
used only here and Neh. 2: 6, Esth. 9: Rie ole 
designates a defined, appointed, or certain time : 
it means specially opportune season or time. The 
sentiment is, that the when and the where of all 
actions and occurrences are constituted and 
ordained of God. -They are not within the 
power of man, and cannot be controlled by him. 
What is thus announced here in the way ofa 
general proposition is confirmed by the particu- 
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lars that follow in vs. 2-8. The series begins 
with the birth and death of every man, and 
proceeds with recounting some of the more 
striking actions and occurrences of human life. 
M.S. 

2. Solomon here mingles events which de- 
pend entirely on the will of God with those 
which seem to depend more upon the will of 
men, to teach us that the latter class of events 
is as much subject to His controlling providence 
as the former. J. M. M.—There is “‘a time 
to be born,’’ and however much a man may dis- 
like the era on which his existence is cast, he 
cannot help himself; that time is his, and he 
must make the most of it. There isa time to 
die ; and though we speak of an untimely end, 
no one ever died a moment sooner than God 
designed, nor lived a moment longer. Ham- 
alton. 

With respect to the events that may befall us, 
especially in reference to that great and final 
event, death, were the period perfectly cer- 
tain, we should be tempted during the interval 
to sit down in the indulgence of security. 
Such knowledge would induce in most men the 
greatest rashness and presumption. While the 
event was at a distance they would gratify their 
appetites without restraint ; they would, upon 
system, procrastinate attention to their eternal 
interests ; whereas the uncertainty of its arrival 
furnishes the highest reason for being always 
ready, and renders the neglect of preparation 
the greatest folly and infatuation. R. Hall. 

If length of days be thy portion, make it not 
thy expectation. Reckon not upon long life ; 
think every day the last, and live always beyond 
thy account. He that so often surviveth his 
expectation lives many lives, and will scarce 
complain of the shortness of his days. Approx- 
imate thy latter times by present apprehensions 
of them. And since there is something of us 
that will still live on, join both lives together, 
and live in one but for the other. He who thus 
ordereth the purposes of this life will never be 
far from the next, and is in some manner already 
in it, by a happy conformity, and close appre- 
hension of it. Browne. The heavenly Divine 
life that is communicated by the Spirit of Christ 
to believers remains entire when the sensitive 
life is lost. The natural order is, ‘‘ There is a 
time to be born, and a time to die.’’ The 
supernatural is, there is a time to die, and a 
time to be born. Bates. 

3. Time to break down, .. . to 
buiid up. (By accommodation. Bo) ln: 
our day, a waking rest of travel, change of 
scene, new society is permitted, and when it is 











a privilege assumed by faithful men to recruit 
them for their works of duty, they have it by 
God’s sanction, and even asa part of the sound 
economy of life. Going after a turn of gayety 
or dissipation, not after Christian rest, or going 
after rest only because you are wearied and wor- 
ried by selfish overdoings, troubled and spent by 
toils that serve an idol, isa very different matter. 
The true blessing of rest is on you only when 
you carry a good mind with you, able to look 
back on works of industry and faithfulness, sus- 
pended for a time, that you may do them more © 
effectively. Going in such a frame, you shall 
rest awhile, as none but such can rest. Nature 
will dress herself in beauty to your eye, calm 
thoughts will fan you with their cooling breath, 
and the joy of the Lord will be strength to your 
wasted brainand body. Ah! thereis no luxury 
of indulgence to be compared with this true 
Christian rest. Money will not buy it, shows 
and pleasures cannot woo its approach, no con- 
juration of art or contrived gayety will compass 
it even for an hour; but it settles, like dew, 
unsought, upon the faithful servant of duty, 
bathing his weariness and recruiting his powers 
for a new engagement in his calling. Go ye 
thus apart and rest awhile if God permits. 
ESB: 

There is a time to rest. And the chief value 
of it is not for that jaded muscle or jaded 
brains ; but in giving larger and juster views 
of life, in recognizing our relations to one another 
and adjusting them, in evening things up in the 
life march of battle. When we rest we give 
our better selves a chance. We give the pas- 
sions a chance to cool off, and some shy senti- 
ments of our better manhood are given a hear- 
ing, which in the whirls of our ambition they 
never get. Life will be a rounder thing, when 
to the passion for getting and doing and ruling 
we add the sweet contentment of being—the 
sweet nobleness of serving ; when to the egoism 


| of self-centring action we add the altruism of 


benevolence and kindness. To be really great 
we must take counsel of our whole selves—we 
must have the tenderness that forbears as well 
as the bravery that strikes. Let us sit down 
with ourselves under the trees, where the birds 
sing and the dust of the world is far away, let 
us cool our foreheads and ask, ‘‘ What will it 
profit a man if he gain the world and lose his 
soul?’ Then in the silence let us insist on our 
souls, and the gains that come to them, through 
surrender of world-gains and the rest from 
world-toils, the gains which, being once our 
own, shall make toil a constant delight, and, 
smoothing from our foreheads the lines of care, 
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shall crown them with that holy peace, which 
is the sign of right living. Interior. 

4, There is a téme when God’s providence 
calls to weep and mourn, and when man’s wis- 
dom and grace will comply with the call ; on 
che other hand, there is a time when God calls 
to cheerfulness, and then He expects we should 
serve Him with joyfulness and gladness of heart. 
The time of weeping is put before that of laugh- 
ter, for we must first sow in tears and then reap 
injoy. H. 

7. To Keep silence, to speak. We 
must have times of solitude and spaces of with- 
drawment ; and we must have the liberty of our 
own thoughts to keep them back or give them 
out. To have joys ventilated always by ex- 
pression —the same expression or the same 
roundelay of praise—would drug our sensibility 
and become wearisome beyond endurance. 
H. B.—tThere is danger in unwise speech, but 
there is also danger in unwise silence. When 
one ought to speak and yet remains silent, 
silence is absolutely sinful. When one might 
speak to advantage and yet refrains, silence is 
culpable and sometimes even cruel. It may be 
a duty to cry out in alarm, in warning, or in 
protest ; and to fail of so doing may make one 
a sharer of the unaverted evil. A word of ap- 
proval or of sympathy may help a crushed or a 
struggling soul into new life and new achieving 
of success. 8. 8. T.—A bitter word may 
make a wound that will never heal. A kind 
word may win a friend that will neverturn. A 
caution may save asoul ; and yet silence is some- 
times more stinging, and at other times more 
soothing than any word. Anon. 

To whatever sphere speech belongs, it would 
seem to stand unsurpassed—nay, unequalled in 
it—by anything else. If it be a production of 
nature, it is her last and crowning production, 
which she reserved for man alone. If it bea 
work of human art, it would seem to lift the 
human artist to the level of a Divine Creator. If 
it is the gift of God, it is God’s greatest gift ; 
for through it God spake to man, and man 
speaks to God in worship, prayer, and medita- 
tion. Maz Miiller.Silence is the element in 
which great things fashion themselves together, 
so that at length they may emerge, full formed 
and majestic, into the daylight of life, which 
they are thenceforth to rule. Carlyle. 

There is a time when silence is the speech of 
faith. It is the time when the iron of bereave- 
ment and other suffering enters into the soul. 
“‘T was dumb, I opened not my mouth, because 
Thou didst it.’’ This silence, which asks not 
why God did, but is dumb because He did it, 
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is the highest eloquence of faith. For the in- 
stinct of suffering is to ask areason. Faith 
consists in neither asking nor answering that 
terrible ‘“‘ Why ?’’ The highest speech of faith 
in such an hour is silence. @. C. Hail. 

9, 10. There is indeed no profit in that where- 
in we labor ; the thing itself, when we have it, 
will do us little good ; but if we make a right 
use of the disposals of Providence about it, there 
will be profit in that. J have seen the travail 
which God has given to the sons of men, not to 
make up a happiness by it, but to be exercised in 
it, to have various graces exercised by the 
variety of events, to have their dependence upon 
God tried by every change, and to be trained up 
to it, and taught both how to want and how to 
abound. H.——Here it is distinctly asserted 
that all the vicissitudes of life are divinely ap- 
pointed, and are not left to fate or accident, and 
that Solomon viewed them as all under the di- 
rection of God, for the discipline of man. This 
he makes more clear in the next verse. 

11. He asserts that there is a beauty in all 
the works and ways of Divine Providence. 
Beautiful expresses the true meaning. He is 
describing how these works and ways strike the 
mind of a beholder, who surveys them from the 
true standpoint. He sees how every event takes 
place at the proper time and fits each into its 
proper place, carrying forward with a steady 
movement the great plan of Divine wisdom ; 
and all this vast machinery moving with as much 
silence as precision and order. He listens, and 
hears no jar, no grating. ‘‘ Beautiful !’”’ he ex- 
claims. He next tells us what that true stand- 
point is, or how it is that man, amid the seeming 
defeats, disasters, and cross-purposes which 
surround him, can discover beauty in the mys- 
teries of Divine Providence. God hath placed 
eternity in his heart, without which he could 
not understand the work which God doeth from 
beginning to end, ¢.e., he hath planted the idea 
or conviction of immortality in every human 
heart ; and it isin the light of that duration that 
he sees the perfection and consummate beauty 
of all God’s works and ways. J. M. M. 

It may be difficult to define beauty. It may 
not beimportant to do so. Indeed, beauty may 
be simple as truth, and ultimate as the right, 
and undefinable as either ; yetit is none the less 
real, and is recognized and known by a cor- 
related, sympathetic faculty of the soul. This 
spiritual faculty or ssthetic sense is native to the 
human soul. Analysis, as it discovers delicacy 
and variety of color ; regularity and symmetry 
of form ; waving lines and lines of grace ; ease 
and gentleness of motion ; purity and nobility of 
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expression ; the repose of power or the calm of a 
meek and quiet spirit ; the harmony of poetic 
numbers or the melody of music ; nicely adjusted 
order and proportion ; higher than all (if not 
comprehending all), unity in variety ; and high- 
est of all, the beauty of holiness, whether human, 
angelic, or Divine—such analysis may illumi- 
nate, but it cannot originate the vision of 
beauty. Conscience may purify and ennoble, 
but it would not, it cannot, nullify or abrogate 
this fine and kindred faculty of the soul. And 
this faculty or esthetic sense of the soul may be 
developed by use, strengthened by judicious 
exercise, improved by proper discipline, quick- 
ened, refined, cultivated by careful training. 
Thus it may be brought to recognize more 
quickly, to feel more sensitively, to know more 
surely, to comprehend more largely, to under- 
stand more thoroughly the spiritual significance 
of the beautiful, rejecting more and more the 
sensuous and the sensual, rejoicing more and 
more in the pure and perfect, communing more 
habitually and cordially with the true and good. 
And Divine inspiration would enlarge our view 
and clarify our vision and unite—re-unite—the 
ministry of the beautiful with the true and the 
good. The Scriptures have much to say of 
beauty. Many of its loveliest and loftiest utter- 
ances are upon this exalted theme. We meet 
with them in Prophecies, and Proverbs, and 
Psalms, in Gospels and Epistles, in the Para- 
bles, in the Sermon on the Mount, and in the 
Revelation of Jesus Christ. The theme is not 
only attractive, but is all comprehensive, ¢.9., 
in Ecclesiastes we read, ‘‘ God hath made every- 
thing beautiful in His time.’ We read of “‘ the 
beauty of the Lord our God,’’ and pray that 
“‘it may be upon us ;”’ of ‘‘ the beauty of holi- 
ness,’’ and are directed to ‘‘ worship the Lord in 
the beauty of holiness.’’ The divine promise 
is, ‘‘ He wil] beautify the meek with salvation.”’ 
The prophet declares of Messiah the Prince that 
He shall “appoint unto them that mourn in 
Zion, to give unto them beauty for ashes and 
the oil of joy for mourning ;’’ and of him who 
walketh righteously and turneth away his eyes 
from beholding evil, that ‘‘ he shall see the King 
in His beauty,’’ ‘“‘ whois the chiefest among ten 
thousand and the One that is altogether lovely.”’ 
. And the promise transcendent is, ‘‘ When He 
shall appear we shall be like Him ; for we shall 
see Him as He is’’—a beauty and blessedness 
including yet surpassing even a home in the New 
Jerusalem and the mansions in heaven. Thus 
the Divine Word with inspired vision ranges all 
the realms of beauty, material and mental, moral 
and spiritual, human and Divine. Prophets and 
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apostles, the Psalmist and the Saviour, each and 
all point to the beautiful as valid and valuable, 
and present us ideals that are pure and purifying 
—related evermore to the true and the good. 
R. B. Welch. 

God has placed us in a world that witnesses 
of Him in two ways. It is a world of manifold 
and most marvellous contrivances, and exhibits 
Him as a mechanician of extraordinary skill and 
power, working, moreover, with the manifest 
design of advancing man’s bodily and social in- 
terests, It is also a world of intense and varied 
beauty and sublimity, so arranged as, in a cer- 
tain sense, to give us an adumbration of Him, 
‘a revelation of the character of God in the way 
of material type and similitude.”’ The beauty 
which some would elevate into a religion is no 
religion in itself, but it speaks of a God, who 
has impressed on nature as far as was possible 
shadows of His attributes. It speaks of His 
perfection, of His glory, of His worthiness to 
absorb us and fill us with a passion of love. To 
rest in beauty without going further and tracing 
it to its source is to stop short where God in- 
tended us to reach forward. It is to forget that 
though the sublimity and beauty of nature may 
please the imagination and even refine and exalt 
it, they cannot in themselves affect the soul or 
change the heart. It is only when we “look 
through nature up to nature’s God’’ that we 
reach the real teachings of nature, and hear her 
true voice. G. R. 

There is a chord in the human heart to which 
the beautiful and sublime respond, whether these 
appear in the material or spiritual world. If we 
could only take men away for a little out of the 
dull, dead round, and from the corroding and oft- 
en debasing things that draw them down in their 
common life, there are objects such as these ap- 
pealing to them daily and hourly, and asking 
them if they have not a soul. Rich sunsets and 
moonlit skies are there, requiring only eyes to 
gee them, and acts of self-devotion and heroism 
are being performed, and lives of patient suffer- 
ing led, under our sight, which are as capable 
of thrilling as anything recorded in history. 
Ker. 

We see an incalculable amount of things fit- 
ted to give enjoyment—useful things, beautiful 
things, sublime things ; things grateful to the 
ear, tothe sight, to the soul ; pleasant lights and 
shadows ; sweet perfumes and sounds ; golden 
grains and fruits; lovely features, forms, 
flowers, landscapes ; glorious rivers and cata- 
racts and mountains and oceans and skies—in 
thronging hosts which no arithmetic can com- 
pute, Further, mixed up with this natural 
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good is a great amount of such as is of a still 
higher nature. There are many fair and noble 
spiritual qualities revealing themselves -within 
our observation or knowledge ; there are gen- 
erous impulses and affections, exalted patiences, 
fortitudes, heroisms, magnanimities ; above all, 
pure solid Christian virtue in very many incon- 
testable and even glorious instances, the record 
of which thrills us as we read. If, then, we 
hold God responsible for the sorrows, disorders, 
and other disadvantages of the world, it is but 
fair to give Him credit for the happiness and 
virtue, and manifold advantages that exist. If 
one class of facts is allowed to argue against a 
good God, then the other class must be allowed 
to argue in His favor. And confessedly, the 
happiness of the world is far greater than its sor- 
row ; almost every living creature has a thou- 
sand moments of comfort to one moment of pain. 
Confessedly, the noxious things, the deformed 
things, the things that wound the senses and 
the esthetical nature, bear no sensible propor- 
tion to the useful, the comely, the gratifying 
things that be-green and be-blossom this beauti- 
ful world. Burr. 

We cannot look round us without being struck 
by the surprising variety and multiplicity of 
the sources of beauty of creation, produced by 
form, or by color, or by both united. It is 
scarcely too much to say that every object in 
nature, animate or inanimate, is in some manner 
beautiful ; so largely has the Creator provided 
for our pleasures through the sense of sight. It 
is one of the revelations which the Creator has 
made of Himself toman. He wasto be admired 
and loved ; it was through the demonstrations of 
His character that we could alone see Him and 
judge of Him ; and in thus inducing or compel- 
ling us to admire and love the visible works of 
His hand, He has taught us to love and adore 
Himself. Macculloch. 

Christian thought and feeling may appropriate 
to its own high uses all that is noble in taste and 
beautiful in art, and, by the inner transforming 
power of devotion, ennoble and spiritualize these 
outer things. Nay, religion, in one sense, 
asserts its right to all that is beautiful and noble 
and lovely on earth, and by its regal touch con- 
fers on earthly things a heavenly dignity. 
There are ways in which all the treasures of 
genius, all the creations of poetry, all the re- 
sources of art, may be made tributary to the 
cause of Christ. Still, it should never be for- 
gotten that the refinements of art may become 
not the means, but the end. Caird.Surely 
beauty is a good, for it is the Divine handi- 
work. Surely that living God who has made 
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the sea like amethyst and the body of heaven 
like paved work of a sapphire stone, who has 
filled the groves with song, and embroidered the 
meadows with flowers, and clothed the mountain 
with garments of glory, he who has planted 
in man the secret spring of music and planned 
that delicate organism which vibrates so sensi- 
tively to the breath of pleasure, He would not 
have us stand blind and deaf and dumb in the 
midst of His fair universe. He framed man for 
delight in loveliness. He gifted him with power 
to imitate and interpret and idealize works of 
nature in human art. He claimed the services 
of these faculties in the decoration of His own 
most sacred temple. And he has forever re- 
minded us, in the words of Christ, that the 
beauty of the world is a Divine creation, and 
that the very raiment of the lilies is woven and 
colored by the hand of God. Christianity has 
no room in it for asceticism, for a silent, sullen, 
downcast, unbeautiful existence. Let us bring 
beauty into our lives ; but let it be the beauty 
of holiness. Let us make our churches and our 
homes fair as well as pure, bright as well as 
good. Let us accept the gracious ministry of 
art as a service to our higher nature, and use it 
to adorn the doctrine of God, our Saviour. Van 
Dyke. 

We do not sufficiently dwell upon the moral 
and spiritual uses of beauty in God’s universe. 
That everywhere His loving, wooing hand 
should touch the flower into grace and deck all 
barren places with glory and with fairness— 
what does that reveal to usabout Him? It says 
to us, He does not give scantily ; it is not the 
mere measure of what is wanted, absolutely 
needed to support a bare existence, that God be- 
stows. He taketh pleasure in the prosperity of 
His servants. Joy, and love, and beauty, be- 
long to Him ; and the smile upon His face that 
comes from: the contemplation of His own fair- 
ness flung out into His glorious creation is a 
prophecy of the gladness that comes into His 
heart from His own holiness and more ethereal 
beauty adorning the spiritual creatures whom 
He has made to flash back His likeness. The 
flowers of the field are so clothed that we may 
learn the lesson that it is a fair Spirit and a lov- 
ing Spirit, a bountiful Spirit and a royal heart 
that presides over the bestowments.of creation 
and allots giftstomen. A. M.— He hath made 
everything beautiful. But nothing is so “‘ beau- 
tiful’’ in His sight as the heart that trusts and 
loves Him. He has made the laws of fitness and 
of grace to be steadfast and sacred ; but he tells 
us that all the outward graces of propriety and 
art are but dim symbols of the clustering group 
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ui spiritual graces that His own immediate 
Spirit makes to bud and unfold and yield their 
ripened fruitage in the believing soul of man. 
De Et. 

Il. To set eternity in their heart means to 
give them the faculty of considering and be- 
ing moved by the past and the future. As to 
the word ‘‘ olam,’’ interpreters are divided be- 
tween two meanings. ‘“‘ Eternity,’’ not as meta- 
physically conceived, but in the sense of a long, 
indefinite period of time, in accordance with 
the use of the word throughout this book and 
the rest of the Old Testament. Delitzsch says, 
““God has placed in the inborn constitution 
of man the capability of conceiving of eternity, 
the struggle to apprehend the everlasting, the 
longing after an eternal life.’” The other mean- 
ing is ‘‘ the world,”’ or the universe in which we 
dwell. With this meaning the context is ex- 
plained as referring either to the knowledge of 
the objects in this world, or to the love of its 
pleasures. This meaning seems to be less in har- 
mony with the context than the other ; but the 
principal objection to it is that it assigns to the 
word (olam) a sense which it never bears in the 
language of the Old Testament. W.T. B.— 
Gesenius defines it, ‘‘ remote time, eternity, ever- 
lasting.’’ WHengstenberg says it is ‘‘ never used 
in the entire Old Testament in any other sense 
than of ‘ unmeasured time’ and of ‘ eternity ;’ 
and in this book above all is it employed in the 
signification ‘eternity.’”’ Y. 

No other meaning but that of a duration the 
end or beginning of which is hidden from us, 
and which therefore is infinite, is ever connected 
with this word in the Hebrew of the Old Testa- 
ment, and this is its uniform sense in this book. 
We must translate, as the nearest equivalent, 
He hath set eternity (or, the everlasting) in their 
heart. Man has the sense of an order perfect 
in its beauty. He has also the sense of a pur- 
pose working through the ages from everlasting 
to everlasting, but ‘‘ beginning”’ and “‘ end’’ are 
alike hidden from him, and he fails to grasp it. 
ipa 8 eo gee 

I translate, ‘‘God hath done (and is ever 
doing) everything beautifully in its season ; also, 
He hath put eternity in their heart, without 
which man will not (or, cannot) find out the 
work that God doeth from beginning to end.”’ 
That is, he hath given man the thought or idea 
of eternity, and without its aid no man could 
ever understand these works of God in provi- 
dence in all their just and far-reaching rela- 
tions. For these providential agencies of God 
in their plans and results reach onward into 
eternity. They lap over from this world into 
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the next, unfinished here, to be completed there. 
Retribution for the deeds of earth, beginning 
sometimes here, is to be finished there. The 
frustration of human plans for time has an out- 
look to the hopeful compensations of eternity. 
““These light afflictions, which are but for a 
moment, work out for us a far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory,’’ and therefore are 
wise in God’s plan and well for His children. 
Hence there is no understanding the ways of 
God here save as you take into the account their 
bearings upon the destiny that awaits men there. 
All the other words in this passage conspire to 
sustain this interpretation. The first word, 
“also,” implies something more of the same 
sort. This corresponds with the construction 
which I suggest. God hath done two things of 
kindred bearing and significance—viz. : First, 
He hath done everything in His providence 
most beautifully and fitly in its time ; secondly, 
He hath also put in man’s heart the idea of 
eternity, without which man could not find out 
either the wisdom or the love of these works of 
God’s providence from beginning to end—an- 
other gift to man quite analogous to the former 
gift of a well-ordered course of Providence. 
First, to ordain a course of providential dealings 
wisely ; and, secondly, to give man the idea of 
eternity, so that he can understand what would 
otherwise seem to him inexplicable and perhaps 
unjust—these two things complement each 
other, and fill out the plan of God for revealing 
Himself and His ways to men. Further, the 
words rendered, ‘‘ so that,” which express the 
relation between God’s giving man the idea of 
eternity and man’s not finding out God’s works 
perfectly, have for their first and legitimate 
sense, without which. That is, without this idea 
of eternity man neither will nor can find out 
God’s work fully. Finally, the construction 
above suggested and defended corresponds ad- 
mirably with the qualifying clause, “‘ find out 
the work that God doeth from the beginning to 
the end;’’ for, without the idea of eternity, 
man might find out some of God’s works and 
ways, at least in some of their bearings and re- 
lations. But those methods of God’s providen- 
tial government over men which embrace the 
moral discipline of suffering here, correlated to 
glorious compensation there ; or His long-suffer- 
ing endurance with sin here, to be set right at 
last by swift and just retribution there, can by 
no means be understood by the human mind save 
with the aid of this idea of eternity. Whenever 
we take in the whole range of those far-reaching 
plans of God which stretch “from the begin- 
ning to the end,’’ we must have eternity in our 
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hearts; and hence He has given it. Thus 
every several point—I might say every word of 
this passage—harmonizes admirably with the 
construction above given, leaving, it would 
seem, nothing more in the way of sustaining 
proof to be desired. H. C. 

I believe that God has set eternity in the hearts 
of men, as the royal preacher declared when dis- 
coursing on the vanity of all earthly good ; that 
God made man an image of His own eternity, 
as the author of the Book of Wisdom affirmed ; 
and that without such a postulate human life 
becomes a hollow mockery and a biting irony. 
It is a wondrous unanimity of intuitive convic- 
tion that meets us in the tombs of Egypt and 
the temples of China, in the hieroglyphics of 
Assyria and the Indian legends, and in the 
world’s profoundest thinkers in Greece, Rome, 
and Palestine. There is a swing in the soul’s 
thought that carries it beyond what it can prove 
in the affirmation of its own dignity and des- 
tiny. Behrends.——Man’s real dignity and 
supremacy lies in this, that he is made for im- 
mortality ; that he is capacious of the Divine ; 
that he has relations to the infinite and the 
eternal ; that his present state is but the vesti- 
bule of his being ; and that when his journey 
through this toilsome and hazardous waste of 
earth shall have been accomplished he shall, 
provided he have worthily achieved his proba- 
tion, reach the proper home and resting-place of 
his spirit in heaven. W. L. A. 

The sense of immortality is deepened by all 
that brings the personal soul consciously face 
to face with the personal God who made it. 
The sense of immortality is deepened by peni- 
tence ; for penitence is the sincere exercise of 
memory upon our past existence, under the 
guidance of the loveof God. It isdeepened by 
prayer ; for prayer is the voice of the inmost 
soul consciously speaking toitsGod  Itis stim- 
ulated by acts of self-sacrifice, which kindle 
into intense consciousness the immortal germ 
of life, though they may for awhile depress, at 
the bidding of eternal principles, its earthly tene- 
ment. It prompts and is strengthened by a 
genuine love of manas man. Doing justice to 
the greatness of human destiny, it has no heart 
to dwell upon the accidents of birth, or station, 
or income, or accomplishments which overlie the 
mighty reality upon which alone its gaze is per- 
sistently fixed. But it attains its greatest 
strength, it prepares for its loftiest triumphs, at 
the foot of the Cross of Jesus, since the agony 
of the Divine Victim reveals the price and yields 
the measure of the life of the human goul. 
Thus they who, like David, have gazed on the 
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dying Redeemer by the light of prophecy, or 
who, like Paul, in the full sunshine of the Gos- 
pel, have determined ‘‘to know nothing but 
Jesus Christ and Him crucified ’’ have enjoyed 
in the highest degree the sense of immortality. 
HPS is 

The more profoundly we feel the reality of 
the great eternity whither we are being drawn, 
the greater do all things here become. They 
are made less in their power to absorb or 
trouble, but they are made infinitely greater in 
importance as preparations for what is beyond. 
How absurd, how monotonous, how trivial it 
all is, all this fret and fume, all these dying joys 
and only less fleeting pains, all this mill-horse 
round of work which we pace, unless we are, 
mill-horse-like, driving a shaft that goes 
through the wall, and grinds something that 
falls into ‘‘ bags that wax not old ’’ on the other 
side. The end makes the means important ; 
and if we believe that God is preparing us for 
immortal life with Him by all our work, then 
we shall do it with a will; otherwise we may 
well be languid as we go on for thirty or forty 
years, some of us doing the same trivial things, 
and getting nothing out of them but food, occu- 
pation of time, and a mechanical aptitude for 
what is not worth doing. But when we see that 
all paths lead to heaven, and that our eternity 
is affected by our acts in time, then it is blessed 
to gaze, it is possible to love the earthly shadows 
of the uncreated beauty, it is worth while to 
work. A. M. 

God hath set eternity in our hearts. He has 
given us a hunger which can be satisfied only 
with the Bread of Life, a thirst which can be 
quenched only by the living water from the 
Rock of Ages. Eternity is in our hearts, and 
there is a strange contrast between it and the 
world in which we all are, for which alone some 
of us are living. To do our duty here, to trust 
calmly in a future with God, where all our 
higher cravings shall be satisfied—that was the 
conclusion at which the Preacher arrived as the 
sustaining power amid the wrongs, and weari- 
ness, and inequalities of life. We stand with 
that great teacher in the twilight, but ow faces 
are turned toward the rising Sun. God hath 
set eternity in our hearts, Are we living 
worthy of it? Anon. ; 

12. Over and above the life of honest labor 
and simple joys which had been recognized ag 
good before, the seeker has learned that <<‘ doing 
good”’ is in some sense the best way of getting 
good. E. H. P.—Teo rejoice, and to 
do good. The pleasure of doing good re- 
mains after a thing is done, the thoughts of it _ 
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lie easy in our minds, and the reflection upon it 
ministers to us ever after joy and delight. In 
this passage Solomon, after all his experience of 
wordly pleasures, pitches at last upon this as 
the greatest happiness of human life, and the 
only good use which is to be made of a pros- 
perousfortune. Archbishop Tillotson. What 
have we our beings, capacities, and estates for 
but to be some way serviceable to our genera- 
tion? We mistake if we think we were born 
for ourselves ; no, it is our business to do good, 
it is in that that there is the truest pleasure, and 
what is so laid out is best laid up and will turn 
to the best account. Observe, it is to do good in 
this life, which is short and uncertain ; we have 
but a little time to be doing good in, and, there- 
fore, had need to redeem time. Every man’s 
life is his opportunity of doing that which will 
make for him in eternity. H. 

If you labor to create good company in this 
life by trying to make other people round you 
good, you shall enjoy forever in the next world 
the good company which you have helped to 
make. If you labor to make yourself good in 
this life, you shall enjoy the fruit of your labor 
in the next life by being good, and, therefore, 
blessed forever. Your labor is not vanity and 
vexation of spirit. It issolid work, which shall 
receive solid pay from God hereafter. Kingsley. 
—The wish falls often warm upon my heart 
that I may learn nothing here that I cannot con- 
tinue in the other world ; that I may do noth- 
ing here but deeds that will bear fruit in heaven. 
Richter. 

Whatever apparent incompatibility there 
may be between having a residence in one 
world and a conversation in another, the re- 
ligion of Christ boldly meets that difficulty 
and puts it out of the'way. A life which rec- 
onciles these contradictory things is not only 
possible, but is the practical object and the tri- 
umph of every Christian man. We can be 
busy, neighborly, charitable, enterprising, get- 
ting our livelihood, making some earthly spot 
more beautiful as well as more righteous, and 
all the time “ looking for and hastening unto”’ 
an immortality infinitely better—wearing on 
our whole manhood or womanhood the stamp 
of a consecrated purpose and an unworldly 
secret in the soul. No man living to himself, 
no man dying to himself, life and death are 
both transfigured by an indestructible com- 
munion with an invisible Friend and Lord. We 
can, by the Spirit’s help, be 7m the world with- 
out “ minding”’ earthly things selfishly, greed- 
ily, ambitiously, or irreligiously. F. D. H. 

Be helpful! Communicate ideas ! Give out 
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moral energy! Let the light we have shine ! 
We do not lose moral or intellectual power by 
giving an impulse to our neighbor. Here is the 
difference between mechanical forces and intel- 
lectual, moral, social forces. If you give your 
neighbor a ‘‘ cut-off’? with half the electric 
current that lights your house or runs your fac- 
tory, your own house must go half-lighted, 
your own factory can do but half its work. 
But when you give him your best thought and 
your heartiest, friendliest sympathy, there is 
more light, more warmth, more power for you 
both. By giving, you gain! Your own 
thoughts become clearer. Your own conviction 
is more intense. Yourown power of right feel- 
ing and right willing is strengthened. By such 
unselfish efforts for others we keep the horizon 
broader and the heart fresher. 'To do such ser- 
vice we shall need a steady fire of love in the 
heart. 'To overcome inertia in ourselves and in 
others ; not to be overawed and silenced by the 
numbers of the dull, the timid, and the vicious, 
who oppose all changes for the better ; to make 
our way up steep grades of moral progress ; to 
draw our load steadily every day, and with our 
own burdens to bear also the burdens of others 
less strong than we—this calls for an impelling 
power constantly renewed and _ unfailing. 
M. H. Gates. 

13. Recognizes the fact that God has provided 
for us sources of physical enjoyment in our 
daily bread, and in the consciousness of power 
and success in producing desired results. These 
are gifts of God to men. An infinite Father to 
us, He delights to see His children enjoying 
His bounty, and with humble acknowledgment 
and grateful love exercising the powers of labor 
and acquisition which He has bestowed. A just 
sense of our relations and obligations to God 
will guard us against the gross and grievous 
mistake of living to eat and drink, and thus of 
eating and drinking so as to debase ourselves 
even below irrational animals. Hence while 
commending the moderate enjoyments of our - 
constitutional appetites, Solomon continually 
suggests the thought that these enjoyments come 
to us from God, our Great Father. H. C.—— 
Let us make ourselves easy, rejoice and enjoy the 
good of our labor, as tt ts the gift of God, and so 
enjoy God in it and taste His love, return Him 
thanks, and make Him the centre of our joy ; 
eat and drink to His glory, and serve Him with 
joyfulness of heart in the abundance of all things. 
Grace and wisdom to do this 7s the gift of God, 
and it is a good gift, which crowns the gifts of 
His providential bounty. H. 

14, It is a thought worthy of Almighty God 
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that everything He touches partakes of His 
own immortality ; that He cannot lay to His 
hand in vain ; that what has once lain in His 
counsels must one day, sooner or later, stand out 
into the light, and that which once has taken 
form under His power must go on forever. 
J. Vaughan. And God -rules thus with 
supreme authority and with a wisdom all His 
own and a steadfastness of purpose that no 
created being can change, in order that men may 
Sear before Him. Such majesty and such im- 
mutability in wisdom, justice, and love, become 
the infinite throne of the universe. It is 
altogether well that the universe has such a 
Father, such a Ruler, such a God! H. C. 

Permanence and perfection are the two grand 
qualities of all God’s works. Man’s work at 
best is only imperfect and unenduring The 
effect of a studious and earnest contemplation 
of God’s work is to make men “fear before 
Him.” To see that it is essentially unchanging 
through all the mutations of human affairs, and 
that it can neither be improved by addition nor 
subtraction, overwhelms us withawe. Pierson. 
—The works of God are distinguished by op- 
portuneness of development and precision of pur- 
pose. There is a season for each of them, and 
each comes inits season. All of them have a 
function to fulfil, and they fulfil it. To which 
he here adds that they are all of their kind con- 
summate—so perfect that no improvement can 
be made, and, left to themselves, they will be 
perpetual. How true is this regarding God’s 
greatest work, redemption ! What more could 
He have done to make it a great salvation than 
what He had already done ? or what feature of 
the glorious plan could we afford to want ? 
And now that He has Himself pronounced it a 
“*finished’’ work, what is there that man can 
put to it ?—what is there he dare take from it ? 
And in doing it He has done it “ forever.”’ 
Hamilton. 

15. Requireth for judgment, as the word 
specially means in 2 Sam. 4:11; Ezek. 3 : 18, 
etc. It is obvious from ys. 14, 16, and 17 that 
this is the meaning here. The meaning of the 
verse is that there is a connection between 
events past, present, and future, and that this 
connection exists in the justice of God, who con- 
trols all W. T. B. 

God requireth the past for owr present consola- 
tion. He takes up all we have left behind in 
the plenitude of His existence. The friends 
who have gone from us live in Him ; the days 
that are no more are revived in Him. The suc- 
cessive periods of our existence, like lights and 
shadows on a sunny hill, have not perished in 
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the using ; their fleeting moments and impres- 
sions have been laid up forever in the storehouse 
of the infinite mind. In converse with Him in 
whom thus all our life is hid, upon whose mind 
the whole picture of our existence is mirrored, 
we feel that, though lonely, we are not alone; 
though the perishing creatures of a day, we are 
living even now in eternity. God requireth the 
past for 7s restoration. As the context indi- 
cates, it is a law of the Divine manifestation, a 
mode of the Divine working in every depart- 
ment, that the past should be brought forward 
into the present, the old reproduced in the new 
God never wearies of repeating the old familiar 
things. He keeps age after age, generation 
after generation, year after year, the same old 
home-feeling in His earth for us. And is not 
this a strong argument that He will keep the old 
home-feeling for us in heaven ; that we shall 
find ourselves beyond the river of death in the 
midst of all the former familiar things of our 
life, just as when we get out of the winter gloom 
and desolation of any year we find ourselves in 
the midst of all that made the former springs 
and summers so sweet and precious to us ? 
God requireth the past for judgment. It is an 
awful thought that the indictment of the im- 
penitent sinner at the bar of Divine justice has 
been carried about with him unconsciously all 
his life in his own bosom, that he himself is the 
strongest witness against himself: ‘‘ Out of 
thine own mouth willl judge thee, thou wicked 
and slothful servant.”’ Macmillan. 

All things are to come up again. Nor are 
they tocome up merely for judgment ; they are 
to come up again also for life. They are to 
come up as seed comes up in harvest. They 
are to come up as elements of character. Men 
have been and are now everywhere putting into 
the furrows of their being the germs of what 
they are to be, to do, or to suffer hereafter, 
They are germs of indestructible activity and 
power. They are habits and elements whose 
roots strike here, but whose life and fruits are 
to fill eternity. Men write their future in their 
present, not only because God keeps the record 
of their past and will judge it, but because God 
hath made their present time their spring-time ; 
and present character, character between the 
cradle and the grave, determines the eternal 
character. So all things are to come up, as ele- 
ments of joy or grief, comfort or disappoint- 
ment. Thoughts, things, words, feelings, ex- 
periences, knowledges, forms of discipline, 
losses, adversities, trials, blessings, enjoyments, 
opportunities, privileges, neglects, omissions, 
prayers, efforts, struggles, failures, successes— 
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all things are to come up; in themselves for 
judgment, in their consequences for existence, 
for experience, for the life of life, or the life of 
death, for life 77 life, or life zm death, forever ! 
For God requireth it. Cheever. 

‘I feel assured that there is no such thing as 
forgetting possible to the mind. A thousand ac- 
cidents may and will interpose a veil between 
our present consciousness and the secret inscrip- 
tions on the mind ; accidents of the same sort 
will also rend away this veil ; but alike, whether 
veiled or unveiled, the inscription remains for- 
ever, just as the stars seem to withdraw before 
the common light of day, whereas, in fact, we all 
know that it is the light which is drawn over 
them as a veil, and that they are waiting to be re- 
vealed when the obscuring daylight shall have 
withdrawn. De Quincey.—There is both proof 
and instance that relics of sensation may exist for 
an indefinite time in a latent state in the very 
same order in which they were originally im- 
pressed ; it is even probable that all thoughts 
are in themselves imperishable, and if the intel- 
ligent faculty should be rendered more compre- 
hensive it would require only a different and 
apportioned organization—the body celestial in- 
stead of the body terrestrial, to bring before the 
human soul the collective experience of its whole 
past existence. And this—this, perchance, is the 
dread Book of Judgment, in whose mysterious 
hieroglyphics every idle word is recorded. 
Coleridge. 

16, 17. The sixteenth and seventeenth verses 
bring out the great doctrine of a future judg- 
ment in all its force and clearness. He saw 
“‘ under the sun,”’ in this world, ‘‘ the place of 
judgment, that wickedness was there ; and the 
place of righteousness, that iniquity was there.” 
He saw earthly judges partial and unrighteous 
—wronging the innocent, and clearing the 
guilty. And God seems to be like them, if we 
look no further than this world. But this leads 
Solomon to the great utterance of his heart in 
the seventeenth verse: “I said in mine heart, 
God shall judge the righteous and the wicked.” 
The great idea is here fully brought out, for 
which he had been preparing the minds of his 
hearers—viz.: Since there is incompleteness, 
and crookedness, and sorrow, and apparent in- 
justice under the sun, and man labors in vain 
if his prospects terminate with this life, there 
must be a future judgment of the righteous and 
the wicked ; there zs a future judgment. Y. 

We are told often and confidently that the 
ancient Hebrews had no idea of a future state 
and a future judgment, and therefore Coheleth 
could have no reference to either. What then 
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did the Hebrews think had become of Enoch 
and Elijah, after their translation? What is the 
meaning of being gathered to one’s fathers ? (Gen. 
49 : 29; Jud. 2:10.) Then what means, 
“In Thy presence is fulness of joy ; at Thy 
right hand are pleasures forevermore’’ ? 
(Psalm 16:11.) What shall we say of Psalm 
17:15, ‘‘I shall be satisfied, when I awake in 
Thy likeness’? And Daniel, what means he 
when he tells us that ‘‘ many of them that sleep 
in the dust of the earth shall awake, some to 
everlasting life, and some to shame and everlast- 
ing contempt’? Here is not only futurity, but 
a resurrection of the body itself. Isaiah, too, 
has added his testimony : ‘‘ Thy dead men shall 
live; with my dead body shall they arise. 
Awake and sing, ye that dwell in dust [7.e., 
ye dead] ; for Thy dew is as the dew of herbs, 
and the earth shall cast out [bring forth, in the 
Hebrew] the dead’”’ (26:19). Beautiful im- 
agery this, in which the grave is represented, 
like the grass on which dew falls, as fructifer- 
ous, and bringing forth its dead as the fruit. 
This is now generally admitted to refer to the 
resurrection. And when the Saviour says re- 
specting the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
that ‘‘ He is not the God of the dead, but of the 
living,’’ does not He suppose the Jews, with 
whom He was reasoning, to believe in a future 
state 2? How can any man reasonably suppose 
that the Hebrews, with Moses and Samuel and 
David, Solomon and Isaiah, and other highly 
distinguished men to teach them, and above all 
if we believe them to have been inspired—that 
the Jewish nation knew less than the Egyptian 
and other heathen nations around them about a 
future state of existence? Still, I would not 
claim for Coheleth more than his book will 
justify. Those who find Gospel-clearness in the 
Old Testament on such subjects seem to forget 
that Paul has assigned to the Gospel of Christ 
the high prerogative of ‘‘ bringing life and im- 
mortality to light.” It has brought out into 
noonday splendor what before was seen only in 
the twilight. M.S. 

18-20, One common law of physical mortal- 
ity reigns over both man and beast. Each alike 
receive their bodies from the dust of the earth, 
and give them back to their mother earth. 
Considered closely with reference to this part 
of our being, man has no pre-eminence above a 
beast. This close construction is obviously 
demanded by the course of thought—*“ all go to 
one place’’—the earth ; all are made of dust, and 
all return to it again. This must refer to the 
body only. H. C.—The thought implied is 
that without a higher faith of some kind, man 
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stands as having only an animal life, on the ; to the world of sense, this advice is beyond all 


same level as other animals, 

20. Allgoto oneplace, The“ place” 
thus spoken of is simply the earth, as at once the 
mother, the nourisher, and the sepulchre of 
every form of life. E. H. P. 

A worldly, earthly-minded man has no pre- 
eminence above the beast, for all that which he 
sets his heart upon, places his confidence and 
expects a happiness in, 7s vanity. Most men live 
as if they were to be here always, or as if, when 
they die, there were an end of them ; and it is 
not strange that those live like beasts who think 
they shall die like beasts ; but on such the noble 
faculties of reason are pefectly lost and thrown 
away. H.——There are those who lead the life 
of the ephemeron, in whom there is nothing im- 
mortal, spending their days like the beasts that 
perish—nay, less fitted for eternity than they. 
No deep thoughts, no acts fought out on deep 
abiding principles, have been theirs. They live 
mere accidental beings, light mortals who dance 
their giddy round above the abysses, looking at 
the things seen, with transient tears for sorrow 
and transient smiles for joy. This life is their 
all, and at last they have fluttered out their time 
and go forth into endless night. F. W. R. 

21. This passage does not deny but, on the 
contrary, affirms that the spirit of man goes up- 
ward to God, who gave it, while the spirit of 
beasts goes downward to the earth, becoming 
(as the passage seems to imply) extinct with the 
dissolution of the body. But in the words 
“Who knoweth?’’ the writer assumes that 
many things respecting the spirit of man and the 
spirit of beasts were yet unknown. It seems 
plain that the ancient people of God had from 
the first this general idea, that the souls of the 
good at death return to God to dwellin His 
presence with all who have gone before in 
purity and blessedness. See Psalms 17:15; 
16:11; 73:24, 25; Gen. 15:15; 25:8; 
49 : 29, 33, and 87 : 35, which last passage 
shows that this being gathered to one’s peo- 
ple was not merely the burial of the body in 
a common grave. Inasmuch as this is the obvi- 
ous and usual sense of Solomon’s words in this 
passage, and inasmuch as he certainly avows 
this sentiment in his last chapter, it must be 
reasonable to assume that this is his meaning 
herewe tine, 

22. The same sentiment above, in chaps. 8 : 12, 
13 ; 2 : 24—his doings, all his actions and efforts. 
Let each one take all the enjoyment which his 
efforts can secure. Rational and moderate en- 
joyment, not epicureanism, is doubtless to be 
understood here. Confining our view merely 











doubt correct and proper. Every being in- 
stinctively desires enjoyment, and Coheleth 
would have him secure what he can derive from 
his efforts, but to enjoy it with moderation and 
caution. To satisfy our innocent natural appe- 
tites and supply our wants is all to which we 
can attain in the present world. This he urges 
all to do in order, as it plainly seems, that they 
may be more contented, happy, and cheerful. 
M.S. 

The conclusions to which the author arrives 
at the various stages of his argument show 
clearly that a secondary theme—subordinate to 
the vanity of earthly pleasure—was the real good 
which God does give man to enjoy in this mortal 
state. Remarkably he carries along these two 
great themes—how to abuse the world and make 
it a worthless vanity, and how to use it so as to 
get its real good most effectively, H. C. 





All highest values resolve themselves into 
personal relations and personal considerations. 
Instead of the question, ‘‘ For what do you mean 
to live?” let me ask you the supreme, all-inclusive 
question, “‘ For whom do you mean to live 2?” 
To this question the tenor of every man’s life 
gives no uncertain answer. Whether he knows 
it himself or not, his life sends out an answer, 
clear enough to his fellow-men. The answer, 
consciously or unconsciously given by every 
man’s life, vibrates full and strong to the key- 
note of one of these three brief replies: ‘I 
mean to live for myself,’’ ‘‘I mean to live for 
my fellow-men,’’ “‘I mean to live for God.” | 
And the last answer is the right answer. He 
who once sees its force knows well that it in- 
cludes the second, which may be the mistaken 
effort of a noble soul striving to rise to the cor- 
rect answer. This reply cuts the very central 
nerve of purpose of the first reply. He who 
lives for God will find himself irresistibly im- 
pelled to the best and widest service of his 
fellow-men. He who lives for self, however 
carefully he may strive to strengthen his posi- 
tion by maxims of worldly prudence or of a 
utilitarian philosophy, fails ignominiously of all 
the highest ends of living. 

Reckon from self as a centre, and: your fellow- 
men become your obnoxious rivals in a stern 
struggle for existence and advancement. Am- 
bition’s law of life becomes the blood-stained 
survival of the fittest, and the highest glories 
which life can give you in their hollow and 
transitory splendor will be yours but for a trem- 
ulous moment, until the younger, the more vig- 
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orous, the more fortunate shall thrust you aside, 
and for his brief moment wear the bubble you 
strove for until your selfish life went out in 
nothingness. Reckon from Godasa centre, and 
your fellow-men become your brothers. They 
are infinitely worthy of your loving interest, 
since one Father has made all our spirits after 
His image, and one Saviour has died to redeem 
from sin and restore to godlikeness all who will 
turn to Him, even the most debased. Thus 
reckoning God as the centre, the law of loving 
service and self-abnegation becomes the law of 
your life. And you will do the best for your- 
self intellectually and morally when you give 
yourself to the service of God, in the service of 
your fellow-men. Thus living, the feverish 
strain will be taken out of the hot, panting rival- 
ries of life. The success of all good and true 
men will be your success. And if the spirit of 
Him who came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, possess your souls, failure for you will 
be impossible. The very effort for others’ wel- 
fare and for the defence of righteousness, which 
may exhaust your vital powers, will assure 
your deathless victory, your true success. 
M. EH. Gates. 


Verse Ll. He hath made everything beautiful. 


Mr. Darwin’ asks us to believe that the beau- 
tiful adaptations in nature are not in the least 
due to design, but to the slow operations and de- 
cisions of natural selection, if indeed there can 
be decision without design. The very colors 
which man most admires are, according to this 
school of theorists, in no way representative of 
purpose. That the sky is blue and not scarlet, 
that the leaves of the landscape are not yellow 
and the soil not crimson, are the chance evolu- 
tions of this mysterious something, which has 
neither intelligence nor beginning of days. 
The mere suggestion that all this wealth of 
beauty in varied colors, and proportion in form, 
and gracefulness of movement, and the tint of 
the atmosphere, are in any respect an end and 
not accidental, Mr. Darwin resentfully rejects. 
They are with him no part of a plan, nor are 
they intended to please. It is really difficult to 
believe in the possibility of such convictions as 
are seriously asserted. ‘‘ Some naturalists,’’ he 
says, “‘ believe that very many structures have 
been created for beauty in the eyes of men, or 
for mere variety. This doctrine, if true, would 
be absolutely fatal to my theory.’’ It comes to 
this, that the theory which we are asked to ac- 
cept instead of that record in the first chapter 
of Genesis is one which gives beauty without 
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an end, laws without an author, works without 
a maker, and co-ordination without design. He 
excludes from creation the idea of intended 
beauty. Man’s history began, he knows not 
how, millions of millions of years ago, in that 
first germ of life out of which have been devel- 
oped all plants and animals, by those processes, 
complicated and undefinable, which transpired, 
until, at last, he rose on the theatre of life, its 
crown and glory, “‘ fearfully made’’ in body and 
still more mysteriously framed in spirit. With 
what majestic comprehensiveness and precision 
must natural selection have guided all processes 
and struggles, when the lowest lichen or sim- 
plest spore has risen to be the apple-tree, the 
peach, the plum, the nectarine, the wheat, the 
thyme, and the other grains and herbs necessary 
for man just before he came ; with what pre- 
cision have the lowest worms risen to be the 
fishes, the birds, and the quadrupeds he most 
needed ; and with what astonishing parallel 
exactness have the chemical processes kept pace 
with all other movements in earth, and sea, and 
sky, when, in the use of the soil, in the struc- 
ture of plants, in their form, in their foliage, in 
their flowers, there issued at last the distribu- 
tion of those very forms and colors which not 
only most conduce to man’s comfort, but most 
gratify histaste! Inseparate spheres and with- 
out connection ; in the inorganic masses of the 
globe ; in plant and animal life ; in the atmos- 
phere and in the heavens ; through long, fitful, 
imperfect, and frequently unfinished processes, 
natural selection has thus been at work, and 
without a purpose, or design, or end in any 
shape, has given to the world its present won- 
drous structure, and to all life its present subtle 
characters! Does not this whole theory draw 
excessively on our imagination, and raise diffi- 
culties incomparably greater than all those 
which rationalism has conjured up against the 
miracles of the Bible? W. Fraser. 

Order is heaven’s first law, and the second is 
like unto it, that everything serves an end. 
This is the sum of all science. These are the 
two mites, even all that she hath, which she 
throws into the treasury of the Lord ; and as 
she does so in faith, Eternal Wisdom looks on 
and commends the deed. M’ Cosh. 


Verse 11. Eternity in their heart. V. 21. The 
spirit goeth upward. 

The conception of our own immortality, the 

thought that the present is to us but a part and 

the beginning of the endless, is incomparably 
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the most stupendous and quickening thought 
that pertains to our conscious experience. Im- 
mortality in us, eternity to be experienced by us, 
immortality already begun, only to be fully 
taken on in the world to come, eternity already 
entered upon, only to be fully realized when 
time’s brief term is finished—this is the grand 
fact that broods over us, vast as the firmament 
above, as we, unmindful, unlooking, work on 
beneath. Realized ever so imperfectly, the fact 
of immortality clothes al truth with sublimity, 
and invests it with power. It compels the con- 
viction of God Himself as a reality, and gives 
to His revealed character and sovereignty their 
sublime force over our souls. It is the imbedded 
sense of immortality that imparts vividness and 
energy to every Divine motive and influence, 
that makes the Word of God convincing to the 
understanding, constraining to the conscience 
and the heart, and directive to the will. It is 
the knowledge of immortality that suggests the 
only solution to the apparent incompleteness of 
present events and issues—that explains existing 
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“mysteries, that fills out and makes coherent 


man’s earthly life as a plan of God, symmetric, 
harmonious, and perfect. It is the fact of im- 
mortality that reveals the true uses and worth 
of time, and that gives it intense meaning and 
solemnity. From this consciously underlying 
fact probation derives its immeasurable signifi- 
cance, death borrows its dread or hope, and the 
coming of the Son of man to judgment impresses 
its tremendous power of motive. Probation 
ends, and death stands in the gateway of 
eternity, and there the judgment establishes a 
forever unchangeable character and state of the 
soul. Thus everything connected with our 
life bears upon eternity. Every event, every 
experience, eyery act of our mortal being, every 
influence we receive, every motive we feel, from 
the providence, the Word, and the Spirit of God, 
takes its meaning, derives its worth and force 
from the fact of our immortality. And to the 
observant, thoughtful, reverent mind all presage 
and affirm in distinct, solemn tone, ‘‘ 7’his mor- 
tal must put onimmortality /’’ B. 





CHAPTER IV. 


1 Ten I returned and saw all the oppres- 
sions that are done under the sun: and be- 
hold, the tears of such as were oppressed, 
and they had no comforter ; and on the side 
of their oppressors there was power, but 

2 they had no comforter. Wherefore I 
praised the dead which are already dead 
more than the living which are yet alive ; 

3 yea, better than them both did I esteem him 
which hath not yet been, who hath not seen 
the evil work that is done under the sun. 

4 Then I saw all labour and every skil- 
ful work, that for this a man is envied of 
his neighbour. This also is vanity and a 

5 striving after wind. The fool foldeth his 
hands together, and eateth his own flesh. 

6 Better is an handful with quietness, than two 
handfuls with labour and striving after wind. 

7  ThenI returned and saw vanity under the 

8 sun. There is one that is alone, and he hath 
not a second ; yea, he hath neither son nor 
brother ; yet is there no end of all his labour, 
neither are his eyes satisfied with riches. 
For whom then, saith he, do I labour, and 


deprive my soul of good? This also is van- 
9 ity, yea, it is a sore travail. Two are better 
than one ; because they have a good reward 
10 for their labour. For if they fall, the one 
will lift up his fellow : but woe to him that 
is alone when he falleth, and hath not an- 
11 other to lift him up. Again, if two lie to- 
gether, then they have warmth: but how 
12 can one be warm alone? And if a man pre- 
vail against him that is alone, two shall 
withstand him ; and a threefold cord is not 
quickly broken. 
Better is a poor and wise youth than an 
old and foolish king, who knoweth not how 
14 to receive admonition any more. For out 
of prison he came forth to be king ; yea, even 

15 in his kingdom he was born poor. I saw all 
the living which walk under the sun, that 
they were with the youth, the second, that 

16 stood up in his stead. There was no end of 
all the people, even of all them over whom 
he was: yet they that come after shall not 
rejoice in him. Surely this also is vanity 
and a striving after wind. 


13 


Chap. 4. Havuve arrived in chap. 3 : 22 at | viz., that there is positive good (¢.¢.,.a portion) 
a partial answer to his question (3:9; 1: 3)—| in that satisfaction which is found in working, 
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Solomon now turns to the case of such happi- 
ness being interrupted and reduced to vanity by 
various contingencies—by oppression (vs. 1-3), 
by envy (vs. 4-6), by loneliness (vs. 7-12), by 
decay of working power (vs. 13-16); the first 
two instances seem taken from the lower ranks 
of life, the last two from the higher. 

4. Some readers have been surprised that in- 
stances of injustice and misery, such as are here 
described, should have occurred in the happy 
reign of Solomon ; and such passages as 3: 16; 
4:1, and 5:8 have been used as an argument 
in favor of the hypothesis that the book was 
written at a later time, e.g., when Palestine was 
ruled by a governor deputed by the Persian 
kings. These cases, however, represent only a 
small portion of the condition of the people de- 
scribed in Ecclesiastes. They cannot be sepa- 
rated from the much more numerous descrip- 
tions of wealth, abundance, and enjoyment 
which would suit no age so well as that of Solo- 
mon. Indeed the condition of the people de- 
scribed here and in the Book of Proverbs is one 
in which a great deal of external prosperity is 
mixed with a certain amount of violence and 
injustice. If in Proverbs such passages as 
chap. 3: 10 be compared with chap. 3: 31; or 
chap. 22:1, 2 with chap. 22:16, 22, the whole 
picture seems to be so much like that which is 
given in Kcclesiastes, that both descriptions will 
be recognized as appropriate to the same age. 
Moreover, the happiness of Solomon’s reign 
must not be exaggerated. The historical de- 
scription of it (1 Kings 4 : 20-25) strictly refers 
only to the kingdom of Israel. In the enormous 
territory recently annexed thereto by conquest, 
much confusion, injustice, and oppression by 
local governors must inevitably have prevailed. 
However beneficent the personal influence and 
character of the distant monarch at Jerusalem 
might have been, yet he could not efficiently 
control the proceedings of his numerous sub 
ordinate officers ; and a wise king must have 
been aware of this state of things. But even 
in Palestine itself all was not happiness. We 
are told of the degradation of the non-Jewish 
inhabitants to a state of slavery by the exaction 
of forced labor and tribute (2 Chr. 2:17, 18; 
8: 7, 8, 9); and furthermore of the heavy bur- 
den (1 Kings 12 : 4) imposed even on the Israel- 
ites themselves, which contributed to bring 
about the disruption of the kingdom. Further, 
we are nowhere told that the cases of oppres- 
sion mentioned in Ecclesiastes occurred within 
the dominions of Solomon. There is no reason 
to suppose that he would abstain from referring, 
when it. suited his purpose, to the condition of 
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other nations as it was made known to him by 
his intimate acquaintance with the Tyrians, by 
his intercourse both with Ethiopia and with the 
countries whose line of traffic passed through 
Tadmor, and by his commerce with Egypt and 
with Ophir. W. T. B. 

2. If there be no avenger of the wrongs of 
the oppressed, no time appointed when God 
will judge the righteous and the wicked, then 
those who have got through with the miseries 
of this life are better off than those who are 
still enduring them. J. M. M. 

3%. Non-existence is better than existence, if 
there is no future. To the wicked existence is 
a curse—they make it so. It had been better 
for Judas if he had not been born. It is better 
not to be brought into being than to live a little 
while in suffering and anxiety and then cease 
to live forever. This verse cannot be explained 
on any other principle. Y.—vVery ghastly is 
the picture which our world presents when we 
look at it as the scene of injustice and cruelty ; 
and very painful is the view it gives us of our 
arbitrary and oppressive human nature. Could 
we only see what God is daily seeing and hear 
what God is daily hearing, we would be apt to 
join with Solomon, and without the hope of 
future adjudication we should certainly join 
with him in praising the dead who are already 
dead, and who are past our pain or danger. In 
the music of the spheres its Maker may have 
given to our world its proper note; but itisa 
minor tune which is ever sung by its inhabit- 
ants, by neighbor nations, and by the several 
classes of society, evermore to one another cry- 
ing, ‘‘ Woe, woe, woe.’’ Hamilton. 

4. Skilful work. Successful work man- 
aged skilfully and accompanied with good for- 
tune, so as to ensure the best results. For this 
a man is envied of his neighbor. And _ this 
envy detracts very seriously from the enjoy- 
ment of good fortune and success. It brought 
Solomon tothe conclusion: This, too, makes 
wealth a vanity and a vexation of spirit. H. C. 
——‘‘ Who can stand before envy?’ The 
wealth, honor, success, and especially the vir- 
tue of others, awaken envy and hate in the 
heart of the wicked man. Y. 

5. To fold the hands is to assume the posi- 
tion of one unemployed and idle. And con- 
sumeth his own flesh. In other words, through 
idleness he lacks the means of healthful nutri- 
ment, and his body pines away under its depri- 
vations. 

6. In other words, it is better to be contented 
with what can be obtained in a quiet way, than 
to toil incessantly in order to get both hands 
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full, z.¢., an overflowing abundance. Coheleth 
would choose, for himself, neither the extreme 
of the bustling, covetous man, nor yet that of 
the idle man, whose inaction must bring him to 
want. Strive for a sufficiency and be content 
with that ; for this can be procured consistently 
with quiet. Therefore neither overdo nor be 
idle. Both are vain and fruitless in their issue. 
M. S.—vVery many rich men wear out life 
prematurely and deny themselves almost all 
the common enjoyments of life through having 
both hands full, with travail and vexation of 
spirit. Alas! what a comment on the miseries 
of wealth and on the folly of its too eager pur- 
suit. This passage is remarkably in harmony 
with the scope of the entire book. Through- 
out the author commends the moderate amount 
of earthly good which man needs and can really 
enjoy, but does not commend the abundance 
and superfluity which goes far beyond the sup- 
ply of all legitimate wants. H. C. 

7, 8. Solomon sketches another picture, in 
contrast with that of the idle and thriftless 
man ; itis that of the busy miser ; and viewing 
human nature and the world under this aspect, 
again discovers its vanity as a source of real 
happiness. J. M. M.—This is the case of a 
miserly recluse, solitary in the world, with no 
son and no brother, and, of course, no wife or 
daughter ; who yet toils excessively, and has 
not the wisdom and the good sense to ask him- 
self, Hor whom am I wearing out my life and 
denying myself life’s real good? H. C: 

He never thinks he has enough. His eye is 
not satisfied with riches. He has enough for his 
living decently in the world, but he has not 
enough for his eyes ; though he can but see it, 
can but count his money, and not find in his 
heart to use it, yet he is not easy because he has 
not more to regale his eyes with. He denies 
himself the comfort of what he has. He JLe- 
reaves his soul of good. Many are so set upon 
the world that, in pursuit of it, they bereave 
their souls of good here and forever, bereave 
themselves not only of the favor of God and 
eternal life, but of the pleasures of this world 
too, and this present life. H. 

The love of money, like all other passions, 
grows by what it feeds on. Indulgence serves 
only to strengthen it, and to render it the more 
insatiable. What seemed a fortune before it 
was attained dwindles into comparative pov- 
erty when it has been actually acquired. It is 
measured every year by a new standard—the 
standard of a more ambitious style of living— 
of new wants and more expensive tastes. That 
which at an earlier stage of his career would 
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have been accounted extravagance has now 
almost the aspect of meanness. The point at 
which he is prepared to say that it is enough is 
like the horizon, to which the traveller, however 
far and however fast he journeys, never gets 
any nearer. The case now described is, to the 
full, as common in our day as it could have 
been in the time of Solomon. Buchanan. 

Great accumulations do but stimulate the 
appetite for more, and the close of life, instead 
of being devoted to quiet preparation for death 
and eternity, is frequently harassed by the vex- 
ing cares of acquisition. This is misery indeed. 
Take away the blessed sun, and everything 
becomes wintry, frozen, all but dead; take 
away more blessed love, and the heart is dumb, 
cheerless, insulated, meanly poor, so that the 
Latins named such a one miser. Such old age 
is hopeless and wretched. So Solomon con- 
cludes: ‘‘ This also is vanity ; yea, it is a sore 
travail.”’ J. W. A. 

9-12. The proverbs in these verses are illus- 
trated by a saying quoted from the Talmud, 
‘*A man without companions is like the left 
hand without the right.”” W. T. B.——It is 
not good for man to be alone in the journey of 
life. Let him always have a next friend at 
hand if he fall to help him rise—himself mean- 
while the next friend of his companion, to min- 
ister in like manner to every need. The doc- 
trine of the passage was probably intended to 
apply to lawful marriage—the union of one 
man and one woman; perhaps also to business 
partnerships, and in general to the closer inti- 
macies and friendships of human life, in which 
the ministries of affection and of aid are mutual 
and mutually beneficent. 4H. C. 

10-12. These illustrations appear to be 
drawn from the experience of two travellers 
(v. 10). If one slip or stumble on a steep or 
rocky path, the other is at hand to raise him; 
or (v. 11), sleeping on a cold and stormy night 
under the same coverlet, two friends kept each 
other warm ; or (v. 12), against one the robber’s 
attack would be successful ; but the two friends 
defend each other and are saved. E. H. P. 

There is nothing which gives a greater help 
to any one who is tempted to flinch from his 
duty, than to see others doing that very duty 
cheerfully and heartily. We can help each 
other very much by being more especially eare- 
ful to avoid joining in what is wrong. How 
many have been led into lying or bad language, 
into unseemly jesting, into sinful disobedience, 
simply because they found others willing to 
join them or show them the way! How often 
has it happened that two coming together have 
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done what neither would have done alone! 
How often have two mean souls given each 
other strength in sinning ! - And if it is easy to 
combine for evil, clearly it becomes an impera- 
tive duty to combine for good. Bishop Temple. 

“13-16. The remaining verses in this chapter 
give the mutations of earthly life as seen in 
the case of kings.. Here also we may see that 
wisdom is better far than folly ; wisdom in the 
sense of sagacity ; folly as manifesting itself in 
egregious self-conceit and stolid ignorance. 
Better is a child, poor but wise, than a king, . 
old (and rich withal) but foolish, who knows 
not to be any more enlightened, 7.e., who is 
past being taught—past learning anything— 
being too wise in his own conceit to be ever 
really any wiser. H.C. 
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Solomon must have had a prophetic glimpse 
of the future by his own inspiration or that of 
the seer Ahijah. The “‘old and foolish king” 
is himself. He who ‘‘ comes out of prison’’ to 
glory, like a second Joseph, is Jeroboam. If 
the prophecy came through himself, he is rapt 
unto the future. He looks back from the quiet 
land upon this crowded, passionate life. He 
sees the throngs of living men moving rest- 
lessly to and fro. But in that day they walk 
not with David’s heir, but with the ‘‘ second 
young man,”’ 7.e., Jeroboam ; and in the fol- 
lowing verse there is an allusion to the mean- 
ing of the name Jeroboam (7.e., ‘‘ whose peo- 
ple are many’’). But “‘the people that come 
after’’ shall not rejoice in him. Bishop Alea- 
ander. 
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1  Kzep thy foot when thou goest to the 
house of God ; for to draw nigh to hear is 
better than to give the sacrifice of fools : for 


'2 they know not that they do evil. 


God ; for God is in heaven, and thou upon 


8 earth : therefore let thy words be few. For | 


a dream cometh with a multitude of busi- 

ness ; and a fool’s voice with a multitude of 
4 words. When thou vowest a vow unto 

God, defer not to pay it; for he hath no 

pleasure in fools: pay that which thou 
5 vowest. Better is it that thou shouldest not 

vow, than that thou shouldest vow and not 
6 pay. Suffer not thy mouth to cause thy 
flesh to sin; neither say thou before the 
angel, that it was an error: wherefore should 

God be angry at thy voice, and destroy the 
% work of thine hands? For in the multitude 
of dreams there are vanities and in many 
words : but fear thou God. 

If thou seest the oppression of the poor, 
and the violent taking away of judgment 
and justice in a province, marvel not at the 
matter: for one higher than the high re- 
gardeth ; and there be higher than they. 

9 Moreover the profit of the earth is for all: 

the king himself is served by the field. 
10 He that loveth silver shall not be satisfied 
with silver; nor he that loveth abundance 
11 with increase: this also is vanity. When 
goods increase, they are increased that eat | 


8 


Be not | 
rash with thy mouth, and let not thine | 
heart be hasty to utter any thing before | 


them : and what advantage is there to the 
owner thereof, saving the beholding of them 

12 with his eyes? The sleep of a labouring 

man is sweet, whether he eat little or much : 

but the fulness of the rich will not suffer 
him to sleep. 

There is a grievous evil which I have seen 
under the sun, namely, riches kept by the 

; 14 owner thereof to his hurt : and those riches 
perish by evil adventure ; andif he hath be- 
gotten a son, there is nothing in his hand. 

15 As he came forth of his mother’s womb, 
naked shall he go again as he came, and 
shall take nothing for his labour, which he 

16 may carry away in his hand. And this also 
is a grievous evil, that in all points as he 
came, so shall he go: and what profit hath 

17 he that he laboureth for the wind? All his 
days also he eateth in darkness, and he is 
sore vexed and hath sickness and wrath. 

18 Behold, that which I have seen to be good 
and to be comely is for one to eat and to 
drink, and to enjoy good in all his labour, 
wherein he laboureth under the sun, all the 
days of his life which God hath given him : 

19 for this is his portion. Every man also to 
whom God hath given riches and wealth, 
and hath given him power to eat thereof, 
and to take his portion, and to rejoice in his 

20 labour; this is the gift of God. For he 
shall not much remember the days of his 
life ; because God answereth im in the joy 
of his heart. 


| 13 
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Chap. 5. ArT the beginning of this chapter 
a difference of style marks a transition to a new 
branch of the main subject. The Preacher now 
begins to address his hearer in the second per- 
son. The soliloquy, hitherto unbroken, is 
henceforth interrupted by personal addresses, 
which are repeated with increasing frequency 
from this place to the end of the book. Knobel, 
who divides the whole book into two parts, the 
first theoretical, the second practical, begins 
his second division here. The writer, he says, 
is gradually quitting the position of a philo- 
sophical inquirer, and begins to lay down the 
principles and maxims which he has deduced 
from his view of life. W. T. B. 

The discourse becomes preceptive and mont- 
tory, which thus far it has not been. The first 
great question for a man who reverences God 
is, ‘‘ How shall I demean myself toward Him, 
when His providence has placed me in the midst 
of such trials and disappointments, from which 
there is no escape? Shall I shun His presence 
and cease to worship Him, since I despair of 
any solid good in the present life? If not, how 
can I worship Him acceptably?’ Here Co- 
heleth feels it needful to give his advice in the 
way of precepts and precautions. M. 8. 

i, It is of the house of God, which in its 
full significance means a dwelling made by 
man for God, by God’s command, the building 
which He calls His dwelling-place, within 
which He hath inscribed His name, and so con- 
secrated as man’s house of prayer and praise, 
man’s place of devout heed to what God Him- 
self declares through His Word and by His 
Spirit ; it is of this consecrated house that the 
Spirit speaks directively and solemnly in this 
text. And the direction, Keep thy foot when 
thou goest thither, and be ready to hear, plainly 
refers to and intimates what disposition of mind 
and heart, what tone of thought and feeling 
befits the soul in entering and abiding within 
this house. B. 

“Keep thy foot’’ enjoins that the very ap- 
proach to the house of God should be with rev- 
erence, even as the Lord said to Moses, ‘‘ Draw 
not nigh hither ; put off thy shoes from off thy 
feet, for the place whereon thou standest is holy 
ground” (Ex. 3:6). Draw near to hear is 
precisely the sense of the second clause, and 
exhorts the worshippers to enter the inner court, 
where the priests were accustomed to read the 
law, and to listen there to this reading as better 
than to remain without, feasting in a merely 
sensual way on the portions of their slain ani- 
mals which in certain forms of sacrifice were 
designated for this purpose. These professed 
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worshippers really acted the part of fools in 
neglecting to hear the Word of God and in re- 
sorting to the temple only for the sake of these 
low forms of sensual gratification. Solomon 
says of them, ‘‘ They are reckless as to the 
doing of evil.”” They seem to have no thought 
or care how much they sin. H. C. 

To rest in the sign and ceremony and the 
outside of the performance, without regarding 
the sense and meaning of it, that is the sacréfice 
of fools ; none but fools will think thus to please 
Him who is a Spirit, and requires the heart. 
They are fools, for they consider not that they 
do evil; they think they are doing God and 
themselves good service, when really they are 
putting a great affront upon God and a great 
cheat upon their own souls by their heartless 
devotions. H.——God is much displeased with 
listless minds, irreverent postures, and heedless 
spirits in His Church. No doubt it may be 
pleaded that such faults come of want of 
thought, and not of any evil intent ; but want 
of thought is itself a very grave offence in such 
a matter as the service of God. Even levity is 
inexcusable ; for, at all events in adult persons, 
it comes of hardness of heart, ingratitude to 
Christ, neglect of reflection on sacred themes 
and objects, engrossment of thought and affec- 
tion with the things which are seen, and an in- 
difference to the presence and purpose of the 
Holy Spirit. Let us study reverence. ‘‘ God 
is greatly to be feared in the assembly of the 
holy ones, and to be had in reverence of all 
that are round about Him.”’ D. F. 

The eye that searches and knows us pene- 
trates to the heart, and there only God finds 
the genuine elements of worship. The lowly 
sense of personal unworthiness, the wondering 
contemplation of the Divine love, the eager 
longing for mercy to pardon and grace to help, 
the faith that grasps the promises, the hope 
that is anchored within the veil, the kindness 
that breathes benediction all round, the love 
that beareth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things—it is 
these things, breathing forth from the hearts of 
a congregation, that give pleasure to God. 
W. G. B.——He that truly loveth his friend 
transporteth himself often to the place where 
he was wont to see his friend ; he'delighteth in 
reading his letters, and in handling the gages 
and monuments that he hath left behind him. 
How grateful is the sight of anything that pre- 
sents unto him the memorial of his absent 
friend! And thus the child of God, to testify 
his love to Him, transporteth himself often to 
the place where he may find God, in His sanc- 
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tuary, among His saints. He delights in His 
letters (the Scriptures), in those holy pledges 
(the sacraments) which He hath left behind 
Him, as tokens of His good-will, until He come 
again. Thomas de Trugiilo. 

- Though the most remarkable progress of the 
believer may be upon his knees in secret inter- 
course betwixt God and him, yet public ordi- 
nances are the means of these private inter- 
courses ; though the secret may be more com- 
fortable and refreshful, yet the public ordi- 
nances lay the foundation of that secret com- 
fort and refreshment. Public ordinances are 
the wells ; but, for ordinary, the children of 
God are not so much refreshed with the water 
thereof till once they get home to some secret 
corner with it, and there they get a more hearty, 
refreshing drink of the water of life than they 
got at the public well; but still it was from 
thence it was fetched ; and so the foundation 
of these private and refreshing meals is ordi- 
narily laid in the public ordinances. It is true, 
some that go to fetch home water from the 
well may, according to their need, get a hearty 
drink of water even at the side of the well, be- 
fore they bring any water home ; and so the 
Lord’s people may, and sometimes do, get a 
very heartsome and refreshing draught of liv- 
ing water, even at the well-side of public ordi- 
nances, while they are hearing the Word, or re- 
ceiving the Sacrament of the Supper. Hrskine. 
—In cases of necessity Christ in the sacra- 
ment vouchsafes to come home to me, and the 
court is where the King is. His blessings are 
with His ordinances wheresoever ; but the place 
to which He has invited me is His house. He 
that made the great supper in the Gospel called 
in new guests; but he sent out no meat to 
them who had been invited, and might have 
come, and came not. Chamber prayers, single 
or with your family, chamber sermons, sermons 
read over there, are blessed assistants and sup- 
plements to a believer ; but when he is become 
a part of the congregation he is joint tenant 
with them, and the devotion of all the congre- 
gation, and the blessings upon all the congre- 
gation, are his blessings and his devotions. 
Donne. 

Forsake not the assembling of yourselves to- 
gether, as the manner of some is. A man who 
is not a church-goer has fallen below a right 
comprehension of human relations and social 
reciprocations. Behold the solitary wanderer 
who has gone away by himself on the holy Sab- 
bath morning! He has missed the Divine idea. 
He should have said, No ; to the centre ! to the 
meeting-place ! to the rendezvous !—together, 
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all together—common prayer, common song, 
common study ; and then radiate as you please, 
carrying the public personality with the nar- 
row individualism, and enlarging the little unit 
by the infinite completeness of human nature. 
To hear another human voice is a hint of fel- 
lowship, a hint of consolidation, a hint of 
heaven. We need the Sabbath day, the me- 
morial sacraments, the Holy Book, the preach- 
ing man, the fellow-suppliant, the congregation. 
J.-P: 

Church vagrancy is a legitimate outcome of 
the Sunday lyceum view. Those who seek 
little beyond entertainment in going to church 
will go where they can get the most of it, and 
will always be drawn by a fresh attraction. 
We have ‘‘ auditories’’ nowadays, and congre- 
gations often appropriately figure as ‘‘ audi- 
ences.’? We cannot too seriously remind our- 
selves that we ought to go to church, first, 
last, and always, to worship God, and that 
everything about the place and the service 
should help us to dothat. New York Haaminer. 

Let thy words be few. Do not speak 
much, and as men in light and free conversation 
with familiar friends and equals are apt to do. 
Speak as penetrated by reverential awe of the 
exalted majesty and power of God. M. 8.— 
8. This caution applies to all words addressed 
to God. A multitude of words, poured out 
irreverently and without serious thought, is 
compared to the incoherent and unmeaning 
fancies of dreams when.the mind has been over- 
borne with business and cares. In no such 
manner and spirit should men approach the 
great God. Let them rather think of Him as 
filling the highest heavens and yet as conde- 
scending in His great compassion to bend His 
ear thence to the humble prayer of mortals. 
Let them, therefore, approach his mercy-seat 
with profoundest gratitude and reverential awe, 
blended, indeed, with a filial but never a reck- 
less spirit. H.C. 

He is a profane person that performs holy 
duties slightly and superficially ; all our duties 
ought to be warmed with zeal, winged with 
affection, and shot up to heaven from the whole 
bent of the soul. Our whole hearts must go 
into them ; and the strength and vigor of our 
spirits must diffuse themselves into every part 
of them. Truly all our Christian sacrifices, 
both of praise and prayer, must be offered up 
to God with fire ; and that fire which alone can 
sanctify them must be darted down from heav- 
en; the celestial flame of zeal and love which 
comes down from heaven, and hath a natural 
tendency to ascend thither again, and to carry 
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up our hearts and souls upon its wings with it, 
Bishop Hopkins. 

4,5. The Mosaic Institutes permitted and 
regulated these solemn vows. (See Num. 380 | 
throughout and Deut. 23 : 21-23.) The latter 
passage is fully in harmony with these words | 
of Solomon. The spirit of the admonition here 
is, Do not make a rash vow, and then resort to | 
this plea of inadvertence to excuse or extenuate 
your guilt or justify non-fulfilment. Rather 
consider beforehand and act deliberately. Make 
no solemn vow without a serious purpose to per- 
form it. When made, see that you do perform 
it faithfully. Why should you provoke the dis- 
pleasure of Almighty God by your rash words 
and your guilty irreverence, and so bring down 
His judgments upon the work of your hands ? 

6. In this somewhat difficult passage I un- 
derstand the mouth to be named as the organ 
of speech in making vows and in irreverent 
prayers. Let not thy mouth rashly involve thy 
entire person in guilt and consequent suffering. 
The ‘“‘angel’’ here is doubtless the priest, so 
Galied because in a sense the messenger of God 
—tne agent acting for God—in the matter of 
vows especially and of sacrifices and Divine 
worship generally. H. C. 

7%. Here the multitude of words refer both 
to the unmeaning, wordy prayers, and the rash 
and hasty vows described in the preceding 
verses. Such prayers and vows are likened to 
the dreams of the night ; they have no mean- 
ing, no value; therefore avoid them. Fear 
God ; for the fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom. J.M. M.—Menare in peril when 
they talk too much, and especially when they 
speak rashly and thoughtlessly before God, 
The precept of wisdom in this case is, Fear thou 
God. Let a deep and wholesome reverence 
toward God possess thy soul and guard thy 
tongue against rash words before Him, H. OC. 

8. Solomon, having clearly announced the 
doctrine of a future judgment (O16, 17 eta): 
in connection with the oppressions and injus- 
tice which are permitted to exist among men, 
reasserts it here. There is a Higher One in 
heaven, to whom the highest earthly rulers are 
accountable. J. M. M.—The last clause of 
this verse I would translate, ‘“‘ For one who is 
higher than this high one is observing, and the 
Most High is over them both ;” the meaning 
of which is that a higher officer is over this 
~ oppressive magistrate, taking cognizance of his 
acts ; and the Most High God is over both of 
them, so that if the superior human ruler fails 
to bring his subordinate to account, the great 
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%. This puts a great honor upon the hus- 
bandman’s calling, that it is the most necessary 
of all other to the support of man’s life ; the 
many have the benefit of it, the mighty cannot 
live without it ; itis for all. H. 

10. Not be satisfied with silver, ... 
with increase, The love of money is a 
passion which money cannot gratify in full. 
The passion is increased in strength, and made 
more clamorous by that on which it feeds. As 
age advances, the restless, insatiable passion 
exerts a still mightier away. Silver cannot— 
it never did and never can—satisfy the love of 
silver. What emphasis truly is there in the 
words of Solomon, ‘‘ This is also vanity !”’ 
J. M. M.— One evil which attends the pos- 
session of riches is an insatiable desire of gettin g 
more. It would be no hard matter to assign 
more instances of such as riches have made 
covetous than of such as covetousness has made 
rich. Upon which account a man can never 
truly enjoy what he actually has through the 
eager pursuit of what he has not; his heart is 
still running out, still upon the chase of a new 
game, and so never thinks of using what it has 
already acquired. And must it not be one of 
the greatest miseries for a man to havea per- 
petual hunger upon him, and to have his appe- 
tite grow fiercer and sharper amid the very ob- 
jects and opportunities of satisfaction? Yet so 
it is usually with men hugely rich. They 


have, and they covet; riches flow in upon 


them, and yet riches are the only things they 
are still looking after. Their desires are an- 
swered, and while they are answered they are 
enlarged ; they grow wider and stronger, and 
bring such a dropsy upon the soul that the 
more it takes in, the more it may. South. 

To greed there may be “ increase,’’ but no 
increase can ever be “‘ abundance ;” for could 
you change all the pebbles on the beach into 
minted money, or conjure into bank-notes all 
the leaves of the forest ; nay, could you trans- 
mute the solid earth into a single lump of gold, 
and drop it into the gaping mouth of avarice, 
it would only be a crumb of transient comfort, 
a cordial drop enabling it to cry a little louder, 
Give, give. Hamilton.—IE this be the nature 
of this vice, the more it. gets still to covet the 
more, then nothing can be more unreasonable 
than to think to gratify this appetite ; because, 
at this rate, the man can never be contented, 
because he can never have enough. Nay, so 
far as it is from that, that every new accession 
to his fortune sets his desires one degree farther 
from rest and satisfaction ; for a covetous 
mind having no bounds, it is very probable that 
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the man’s desire will increase much faster than 
his estate ; and then the richer he is, he is still 
the poorer, because he is still the less contented 
with his condition. Tillotson. 

Li. With the increase of wealth in goods, 
cattle, lands, there comes a demand for an in- 
crease of servants and employés to manage 
them. All these must be fed. Thus the out- 
goes advance with the incomes. What good, 
then, has the owner above his servants, except 
in this, that he can look on these possessions 
and say, All these are mine! Each alike has 
his daily bread ; the owner no more ; and his 
family, his household and servants no less. 
Hence the actual enjoyments of life are more 
nearly equal than is commonly supposed ; the 
special advantage of the rich man above the 
poor is less than he is wont to think, These 
facts have a wholesome bearing upon the class 
for whom Solomon is specially writing. Lu- 
ther comments tersely : ‘‘ Whoso then gathers 
riches, gathers devourers. Therefore, why 
plague thyself to increase thy treasure? How- 
ever many possessions thou hast, thou canst 
not do more than fill and clothe thy poor body. 
If God gives thee riches, use thy share as thou 
usest thy share of water, and let the rest flow on 3 
and if thou doest it not, thy gathering will still 
be in vain.”” H. C. 

Translated into its equivalent, money just 
means food and clothing and a salubrious dwell- 
ing. It means instructive books and rational 
recreation. It means freedom from anxiety and 
leisure for personal improvement. It means 
the education of one’s children and the power 
of doing good to others. And to inveigh against 
it, as if it were intrinsically sinful, is as fanati- 
cal as it would be to inveigh against the bread 
and the raiment, the books and the Bibles, 
which the money procures. It would be to 
stultify all those precepts which tell us to pro- 
vide things honest in the sight of all men; to 
do good and to communicate ; to help forward 
destitute saints after a godly sort; to make 
friends of the unrighteous mammon. “ Re- 
membering the words of our Lord Jesus, how 
He said, It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive,’’ the true disciple will value wealth 
chiefly as he can spend it on objects dear to his 
dear Lord. To him money is a talent and a 
trust ; and he will feel it a fine thing to have a 
fortune, because it enables him to do something 
notable for some noble end. Hamilton. 

12. Comparing the man of daily labor with 
the man of wealth, the former is pretty sure to 
eat as well and to ‘sleep much better. Such 
labor almost insures health, and with health 
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the best pleasures of food and sleep. On the 
other hand, abundance—an excess above his 
real wants—is so much to be cared for and 
kept, often with a degree of anxiety that for- 
bids sleep. In this balancing of the relative 
enjoyments of the two classes, the laborer has 
altogether the advantage. This also is whole- 
some doctrine for the wealthy classes, to whom 
Solomon specially addresses his book. 

13. A sore evil it is that riches, the avails of 
so much labor, should be hoarded by their 
owner to his damage ; kept, locked from use, 
to be only a curse to their possessor. What a 
man has paid for so dearly, one would think 
ought to pay him well in return. What, then, 
if it only pays him in hurt—rewards him with 
calamities and curses! The true wisdom of 
life lies in laboring not for one’s self, but for 
others. Riches accumulated and used on this 
principle are choice and precious blessings, not 
only to the great number of others blessed 
thereby, but specially to the almoner of these 
blessings. How unlike his expanded and over- 
flowing heart is the shrivelled soul of the mi- 
serly man who hoards and keeps to his hurt, so 
that the more he has, he is only the more 
wretched! H. C. 

It is easy to be ruined by success ; success is 
very often failure, and failure success. It is 
surprising how soon children come to take the 
conferments of their parents as a matter of 
course. It is surprising how soon we come to 
take the conferments of God as a matter of 
course. C. H. P.—~Relatively to others a 
man may have a right to do what he will with 
his own, but in truth and before God, no man 
has a right to use anything except for the end 
for which it was given. No man has a right to 
destroy his property wantonly or to use it fool 


‘ishly, though no other man may have a right 


to prevent him. M. H. 

14, Men leave their riches either to their 
kindred, or to the public ; and moderate por- 
tions prosper best in both. A great estate left 
to an heir is as a lure to all the birds of prey 
round about to seize on him, if he be not the 
better established in years and judgment. Ba- 
con. Great wealth often proves disastrous to 
the children of its possessors. It begets dispo- 
sitions and habits which unfit them to meet the 
reverses and rebuffs of life. The expectation 
of a large inheritance prevents their cultivation 
of those self-reliant feelings and those habits 
of application to useful employment which are 
of greater advantage to a young man than the 
most extensive patrimony. 

15, 16. Should a man retain all his wealth, 
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and go on adding thereto up to the very hour 
of his death, he must then leave it all. He 
can carry nothing away with him when he 
dies. ‘‘In all points as he came, so shall he 
go.” ‘As his friends,” says Henry, ‘““ when 
he came naked into the world helped him with 
swaddling-clothes, so when he goes out they 
help him with grave-clothes, and that is all.’’ 
J. M. M.— The value of all works may be 
proved by this very simple test, will they fol- 
low us? Accompanying us in this world, will 
they go with us into the next? That only is 
of real value to a man which he can carry with 
him. <A touchstone that, which neither gold, 
nor houses, nor broad acres, nor sounding titles, 
nor household comforts can stand! Guthrie. 
—We shall have only what we are. What 
we have made of our life will be all that we 
can carry with us out of this world up to the 
judgment-seat. The test of success will be 
what survives our dust. And that which is 
most precious does survive. And what is it ? 
The results, the harvest, for good or evil, for 
weal or woe, of these fleeting years. What 
shall these be? They are your inventory for 
eternity. They are your portion forever, to 
rejoice in or regret. (Gdlett. 

16. The ever-recurring question rises once 
again, “‘ What profit?’ As in Prov. 11:19; 
Job 16:3; Isa. 26: 18, the ‘‘ wind’’ is the em- 
blem of emptiness and nothingness. E. H. P. 

17. The general sentiment is that this rich 
man does not even enjoy his food, but all his 
life eats in darkness, 7.e., in sadness, anxiety ; 
is full of discontent ; his infirmities irritate his 
temper and make him intensely unhappy. 
Probably the writer alludes to those diseases 
which naturally result from luxurious living, 
and which so often help to poison the cup 
of the rich. Thus closes one of the most 
vivid and truthful descriptions ever drawn by 
human pen of the wretchedness and folly of the 
selfish pursuit of wealth. 

18. “‘ To this conclusion,”’ he says, ‘‘I have 
come from my observation of human life. It is 
both good in itself and comely, in the sense of 
appropriate, befitting man in all his relations, 
whether to God or to his fellow-men, that he 
should eat and drink what is needful and 
wholesome, and should enjoy the good of his 
labor as he passes on through life, accepting it 
all with grateful heart to his great Benefactor 
and Preserver.’’ The beauty of the passage 
lies in its recognition of God’s hand in both 
the gift of days to live in, and the gift of food 
and drink to enjoy while he lives. It is pre- 
eminently wholesome in its moral bearings to 
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keep this sense of God’s favor in the gift of 
days and of daily food evermore fresh upon 
the heart. It begets a humble trust for the 
future ; allays all wasting anxieties for great 
accumulations ; and inspires us to a ready sym- 
pathy and benevolence toward our fellows who 
may have fallen under sore affliction from the 
hand of the Lord. This is using the world as 
not abusing it; using it so as to fill it with 
heavenly influence toward a filial trust and a 
grateful love of our Divine Father. H. C. 

Devotion does not enjoin contempt of the 
pleasures of human society. It brings amuse- 
ment under due limitation, without extirpating 
it. It forbids it as the business, but permits it 
as the relaxation of life; for there is nothing 
in the spirit of true religion which is hostile to 
a cheerful enjoyment of our situation in the 
world. B#lair.—lt is lawful and right mod- 
erately to taste those pleasures which gratify 
the innocent sensibilities of our nature, and 
temperately to join in those rational amuse- 
ments which serve to recruit the mind after 
great exertion, and to prepare it for future ac- 
tivity. As sleep is necessary to refresh the 
powers of the body, so relaxation and amuse- 
ment are useful in restoring the energies of the 
mind. But there is great risk of running to 
excess in these things, and sinking into idleness 
and frivolity, or something worse. The point 
of a wise care is to guard against the gradual 
encroachments of a love of amusements which, 
though not positively wrong, may come to ab- 
sorb the whole heart and consume the whole 
time, rendering us insensible to our proper 
duties, and at length incapable of discharging 
them. William Fleming. 

Christianity forbids no necessary occupations, 
no reasonable indulgences, no innocent relaxa- 
tions. It allows us to use the world, provided 
we do not abuse it. It does not spread before 
us a delicious banquet and then come with a 
““touch not, taste not, handle not.” All it re- 
quires is that our liberty degenerate not into 
licentiousness, our amusements into dissipation, 
our industry into incessant toil, our carefulness 
into extreme anxiety and endless solicitude. So 
far from forbidding us to engage in business, it 
expressly commands us not to be slothful in it, 
and to labor with our hands for the things that 
be needful ; it enjoins every one to abide in the 
calling wherein he was called, and perform all 
the duties of it. It even stigmatizes those that 
provide not for their own, telling them that 
they are worse than infidels. When it requires 
us to “be temperate in all things,” it plainly 
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when it directs us to ‘‘make our moderation 
known unto all men,’ this evidently implies 
that within the bounds of moderation we may 
enjoy all the reasonable conveniences and com- 
forts of the present life. Porteus. 

‘The worldly spirit says, ‘‘ Time is short ; 
take your fill; live while you can.’’ Chris- 
tianity says, ‘‘ Use the world, but do not abuse 
it, All things are yours. Take them and use 
them ; but never let them interfere with the 
higher life which you are called to lead.’’ Un- 
worldliness is the spirit of holding all things as 
not our own, in the perpetual conviction that 
they will not last. It is not to put life and 
God’s lovely world aside with self-torturing 
hand. It is to have the world, and not to let 
the world have you ; to be its master and not 
its slave. To have Christ hidden in the heart, 
calming all, and making all else seem by com- 
parison poor and small. Worldliness is deter- 
mined by the spirit of a life, not the objects 
with which the life is conversant. It is not the 
“*flesh,’’ nor the “‘ eye,’’ nor “‘life’’ which are 
forbidden, but it is the ‘‘ 7uwst of the flesh,’’ and 
the “‘ dust of the eye,’’ and the ‘‘ pride of life.’’ 
Worldliness consists in these three things : de- 
votion to the outward, to the transitory, to the 
unreal ; in opposition to love for the inward, 
the eternal, the true ; and one of these affec- 
tions is necessarily expelled by the other. Ifa 
man love the world, the love of the Father is 
not in him. But let a man once feel the power 
of the kingdom that is within, and then the 
love fades of that emotion whose life consists 
only in the thrill of a nerve, or the vivid sensa- 
tion of a feeling ; he loses his happiness and 
wins his blessedness. Let a man get but one 
glimpse of the King in His beauty, and then 
the forms and shapes of things here are to him 
but the types of an invisible loveliness ; types 
which he is content should break and fade. 
F. W. R. 

Christianity does adopt and welcome and em- 
brace every trait that the intuition of right 
minds follows with its admiration. It asks no 
man to be a whit less manly, less cordial in his 
fellowships, less cheerful in his temper, less 
companionable and genial in his relations to 
society, less penetrating in his sagacity, less 
‘noble in his manners, or less punctual in his 
industry. Manliness enters into the composi- 
tion of piety. All that the unperverted judg- 
ment of the world approves, the Gospel invites. 
The religion of Jesus has realized its own prom- 
ise—completing not only Judaism, but all good 
yearnings and beginnings everywhere. It did 
not come to destroy, but to fulfil. It had its 
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kindly word at the outset, even for those that, 
having not the law, did by nature the things con- 
tained inthelaw. And ever since it has spread 
the benignant arms of its adoption over every 
worthy purpose and every pure aspiration that 
will acknowledge its guardianship. Wherever 
the germs of lofty action unfold themselves, 
there the fostering hand of its discipline is pres- 
ent to train them. The sublimity of all honor- 
able achievements, the valor of pure-hearted 
patriots, disinterested sufferings, the patience 
and fortitude and constancy that come out so 
grandly in fearful emergencies—they are all as 
much the Gospel’s as they are humanity’s. 
Bee D SE. 

Live happy in the Elysium of a virtuously 
composed mind, and let intellectual contents ex- 
ceed the delights wherein mere pleasurists place 
their paradise. Bear not too slack reins upon 
pleasure, nor let complexion or contagion betray 
thee unto the exorbitancy of delight. Make 
pleasure thy recreation or intermissive relaxa- 
tion, not thy Diana, life, and profession. Tran- 
quillity is better than jollity, and to appease pain 
than to invent pleasure. Our hard entrance 
into the world, our miserable going out of it, 
our sicknesses, disturbances, and sad rencounters 
in it, do clamorously tell us we come not into 
the world to run a race of delight, butto per- 
form the sober acts and serious purposes of 
man; which to omit were to play away an 
uniterable life, and to have lived in vain. For- 
get not the capital end, and frustrate not the 
opportunity of once living. Browne. 

19. This verse adds to the thought in v. 18 
this consideration, that if God gives to a man 
both riches and the ability to enjoy them, he 
should accept both these gifts, and especially 
the latter—the power to enjoy worldly good— 
as the very giftof God. Itso often happens that 
where God gives riches He gives not the power 
to enjoy them, that the bestowment of both 
blessings upon the same man should awaken 
special gratitude. 

20. He will have small occasion to dwell in 
mournful reminiscence upon the scenes of the 
past, however trying and laborious they may 
have been, for God now meets the desires of the 
heart, giving him both a competence of earthly 
good, and the ability to enjoy it. H.C.——The 
man who receives and enjoys his wealth as the 
gift of God will be a truly happy man. Life to 
him will not be like the life described in v. 17, 
one continued scene of darkness, dejection, in- 
firmity, and irritation. J. M. M. 





Careful observers of the times see only too 
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many proofs of the power of the worship of 
wealth to choke out of the lives of professing 
Christians the wealth of worship. The perils of 
mammonism are all the more dangerous because 
of their insidious character. Some vices so re- 
veal their hideous horror that men are instinc- 
tively put on guard, but the love of money eats 
into character like a canker worm into the root 
of a tree, secretly, slowly, and surely. Watch- 
fulness over the motives that guide and control 
human activity will always keep clear the 
supreme purpose of life, doubtfulness about 
which is apt to produce a moral mist danger- 
ously suggestive of shipwreck. ‘‘ Show me,’’ 
says Fichte, ‘‘ what thou truly lovest, show me 
what thou seekest and strivest for with thy 
whole heart, and thou hast already shown me 
thy life. This love is the root and central part 
of thy being. What thou lovest is that thou 
livest.”’ Every one, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, has mapped out for himself some ideal 
of life to the realization of which he gives the 
strength of mind and body. The man who 
makes wealth the object of his pursuit, the goal 
of his unceasing endeavor, says life is money, 
and exposes himself to the perils of mammonism. 

Bad as the aristocracy of the past, with its 
pomp and pride of social distinction, was, the 
plutocracy of the present, which threatens to be 
the aristocracy of the future, is worse. Carlyle 
had truth and soberness on his side when he de- 
nounced the aristocracy of the money-bag as the 
basest yet known, and when he described mam- 
mon as the basest of known gods, even of known 
devils. Wealth consecrated to noble purposes 
exalts a nation ; wealth which ministers to selfish 
pleasures and pretentious luxury degrades a peo- 
ple to low levels of thought and action. The 
millionaires of to-day might with profit learn a 
lesson from Alexander the Great, who, when 
asked why he did not gather money and lay it 
up ina public treasury, replied : ‘‘ For fear lest, 
being keeper thereof, I should be infected and 
corrupted.’’ The keepers of money should live 
in a mood of salutary fear about the infectious 
and corrupting qualities of the wealth they pos- 
sess, ever remembering that while it makes a 
good servant it makes a bad master, and that 
the slavery of mammon has power to shrivel 
manhood into a caricature of what God meant 
it to be. 

Covetousness is one great peril of mammon- 
ism. The warning of our Lord ought to ring 
out loud and often from the pulpits of to-day : 
““Take heed and beware of covetousness, for a 
man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth.’’? Another peril of 
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mammonism isits downward look. God meant 
men to look up to His sky, shining with the 
splendor of the sun by day and the glory of the 
stars by night. In the look upward one begins 
to worship, great thoughts are wakened, as- 
pirations to be and do kindle, and the educa- 
tion of the soul commences in its being drawn 
out of the selfish interests of life. But he who 
yields to the spell of mammonism has his 
thoughts and looks drawn downward. Other 
perils of mammonism might be mentioned, but 
one contains in it at least the germ of all other 
perils. We refer to the atheism engendered by 
the life of money-making. The man who thinks 
and says he is the maker of his own money 
thinks and speaks blatant atheism. He may be 
a well-known figure in religious circles and one 
of the pillars in a prominent church, but all the 
same he is an atheist, inasmuch as he denies 
God’s share in the prosperity of his life. The 
man of business who would save himself from 
the soul-destroying atheism of money-making 
ought to write in large letters over his desk, read 
and ponder daily, the words, ‘‘ Thou shalt re- 
member the Lord thy God, for it is He that 
giveth thee power to get wealth.’”’ Shut God 
out of your business life, and you will soon shut 
Him out of your spiritual life. 

The perils of mammonism threaten those who 
make little money as well as those who make 
much money. The spirit which leads to over- 
value and over-love of money is independent of 
amount. Safety lies in placing one’s self in a 
right moral relation to money. The man who 
feels himself drifting on to the quicksands of 
mammonism will find an anchor, sure and stead- 
fast, in cheerful and prompt obedience to the 
apostolic precept : ‘‘ Upon the first day of the 
week let every one of you lay by him in store 
as God hath prospered him.” Recognize your 
stewardship ; ‘‘ honor the Lord with thy sub- 
stance and with the first-fruits of all thine in- 
crease ;’’ let the first act of worship on every 
Sabbath be a setting aside of a portion of the 
week’s proceeds for religious and philanthropic 
purposes, and you are safe from the perils of 
mammonism. D, Sutherland. 





Coheleth is no epicure. Specially is he re- 
mote from epécurdsm, as it concerns the acknow]l- 
edgment of a God, and gratitude to Him for 
His blessings. Most earthly pleasures he finds 
at last to be altogether empty and vain; but 
the enjoyment of the fruits of one’s industry, 
he repeatedly declares, is a good, and the only 
good that promises much, while even this is 
short-lived and transitory, But whatever there 
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is in it of satisfaction, thisisGod’s gift, and not 
procured by ourselves. A deep and reverential 
feeling toward God must have prompted such 
a sentiment, in such a connection. Providence 
is not taxed with injustice, nor is unbelief in it 
excited, on account of the apparently indis- 
tinguishing distribution of good and evil in the 
world, or because of the untoward events of 
life. All good comes from God, and demands 
thankful acknowledgment. Suffering and sor- 
row, when they come on all alike, are not things 
which give us any right to complain. M. 8. 





To show ourselves as we are, making no 
affectation of reserve or difference from others ; 
to be found at the marriage-feast ; to accept the 
invitation of the rich Pharisee Simon, and the 
scorned publican Zaccheus; to mix with the 
crowd of men, using no affected singularity, 
content to be “‘ creatures not too bright or good 
for human nature’s daily food ;’’ and yet fora 
man amid it all to remain a consecrated spirit, 
his trials and his solitariness known only to his 
Father—a being set apart, not of this world, 
alone in the heart’s deeps with God ; to put the 
cup of this world’s gladness to his lips, and yet 
be unintoxicated ; to feel its brightness, and yet 
defy its thrall—this is the difficult, and rare, 
and glorious life of God in the soul of man. 
SW a te 





The Scriptures were not given to solve the 
problems of social life, or of every-day personal 
duty, for all time, except by presenting the 
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great principles of duty, of service to God and 
man, and offering the highest incentives to its 
performance. The questions which gather 
about the subject of amusements in our day are 
settled in the Scriptures only by inculcating the 
true spirit of the Christian life, and leaving the 
practical form of that life to the common Chris- 
tian judgment. James H. Fairchild. 

This whole question must be taken out of the 
domain of abstract casuistry. Itis not so much 
a question of absolute right and wrong as of 
conscience and charity. The spirit of our life 
is far more important than the letter of our law. 
The rule of love is higher than the law of lib- 
erty. Christianity antagonizes worldliness, it 
does not conform to it. The Church should 
deal with it not so much by the axe of disci- 
pline as by the sword of the Spirit. Yet, with- 
out a doubt, the very law of love may some- 
times require a kind, considerate, thoughtful 
exercise of the disciplinary power of the Church. 
But our chief appeal must be to the conscience. 
Our main reliance must be on the spirit and the 
life demanded by a whole-hearted surrender and 
commitment to the Lord Jesus. Those who 
are constrained by the love of Christ can scarcely 
allow themselves indulgence in any business or 
recreation, any work or play, into which and 
through which and out of which they cannot 
consistently go, with ever-present and affec- 
tionate remembrance of Him ‘‘ who gave Him. 
self for us that He might redeem us from all in- 
iquity and purify us unto Himself a peculiar 
people zealous of good works.’’ General As- 
sembly, 1869. 
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1 Tues is an evil which I have seen under 
2 the sun, and it is heavy upon men: a man 
to whom God giveth riches. wealth, and 
honour, so that he lacketh nothing for his 
soul of all that he desireth, yet God giveth 
him not power to eat thereof, but a stranger 
eateth it ; this is vanity, and it is an evil 
‘3 disease. If a man beget an hundred chil- 
dren, and live many years, so that the days 
of his years be many, but his soul be not 
filled with good, and moreover he have no 
burial ; I say, that an untimely birth is bet- 
4 ter than he: for it cometh in vanity, and 
departeth in darkness, and the name thereof 
5 is covered with darkness ; moreover it hath 


not seen the sun nor known it ; this hath rest 
6 rather than the other : yea, though he live a 
thousand years twice told, and yet enjoy no 
7 good: do not all goto one place? All the 
labour of man is for his mouth, and yet the 
8 appetite is not filled. For what advantage 
hath the wise more than the fool ? or what 
hath the poor man, that knoweth to walk 
9 before the living? Better is the sight of the 
eyes than the wandering of the desire : this 
also is vanity and a striving after wind. 

10 Whatsoever hath been, the name thereof 
was given long ago, and it is known what 
manis : neither can he contend with him that 

11 is mightier than he. Seeing there be many 
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things that crease vanity, what is man the 
12 better? For who knoweth what is good 
for man in fs life, all the days of his vain 


Arter describing in the preceding verses the 
condition of the happiest of mankind, the 
Preacher in this chapter (again drawing from 
his own observation of men) contemplates the 
more common case of such men when their 
abundant prosperity is impaired or reduced to 
vanity by certain deficiencies. The instances 
which he mentions are those of men to whom 
God gives wealth, honor, success, children, and 
long life, yet from them He withholds the capac- 
ity of enjoyment, rest, permanence, or content- 
ment (vs. 1-9); no labor or effort of man can 
procure what God thus withholds (v. 10). 
What, then, is good for man to do, whose lot in 
life is so thoroughly subject to vanity ? (vs. 11, 
12) 2 Wie LB: 

Throughout this sixth chapter the Preacher is 
speaking of the lover of riches, not simply of the 
rich man ; not against wealth, but against mis- 
taking wealth for the chief good. The man 
who trusts in riches is placed before us ; and, 
that we may see him at his best, he has the 
riches in which he trusts. Yet because he does 
not accept his abundance as the gift of God, and 
hold the Giver better than His gift, he cannot 
enjoy it, ‘‘ All the labor of this man is for his 
mouth’’—that is to say, his wealth, with all that 
it commands, appeals to sense and appetite ; it 
feeds the lust of the eye, or the lust of the flesh, 
or the pride of life, and therefore “‘ his soul can- 
not be satisfied therewith.” That craves a 
higher nutriment, a more enduring good. God 
has put eternity into it, and how can that which 
is immortal be contented with the lucky haps 
and comfortable conditions of time? Unless 
some immortal provision be made for the im- 
mortal spirit, it will pine and protest and crave 
till all power of happily enjoying outward good 
be lost. Coz, 

2. It is a blessed thing to be ‘‘a man to 
whom God has not only given riches and 
wealth,’’ but so large a heart ; so beneficent, so 
brotherly, that his fruition of his fortune is as 
wide as the thousands who share it, and the re- 
version as secure as the heaven in which it is 
treasured. Hamilton. 

3-5. Long lifeand anumerous offspring were 
accounted by the Orientals the richest of bless- 
ings. But Solomon says that even this man so 
blessed, if his desires are not gratified, and if, 
moreover, he should fail of burial (in their es- 
teem a very great calamity), has a less desirable 
lot than the “untimely birth,’’ the still-born 
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life which he spendeth as ashadow ” for who 
can tell a man what shall be after him under 
the sun ? 
who live not tosee the light of day. This ‘‘ un- 
timely birth’’ is further described in vs. 4, 5. 
H. C.—It cometh in vanity or nothingness ; it 
really has no existence in this world ; it is never 
numbered in the family or in the census of the 
people ; itreceives no name, no mention is made 
of it, and there isno remembrance of it on earth. 
He had said before that an untimely birth is bet- 
ter than the man who should live a protracted 
life on the earth and never be satisfied with 
good ; and he is here assigning the reason for a 
declaration which might sound strangely in the 
ears of men; that reason is, that this hath rest 
rather than the other. He spends a long exist- 
ence in this world, and never finds rest to his 
soul ; but 7¢ lies still and is quiet ; it sleeps and 
is at rest. J. M. M.——Rest is regarded in 
Oriental life as the chief good. 

6. The same comparison is still continued, 
enlarging the supposition as to the great age, the 
“many days,’’ which the father of a hundred 
children should live. Suppose his days double 
the years of the longest-lived antediluvian, yet 
if he fails of seeing good in his life, what avails 
it that he has lived so long ? Doesnothe die at 
last and go to the same place with the still-born 
infant ? A life however long, yet fruitless of 
enjoyment, and ending in a death that is com- 
mon to all the race and even to the untimely 
birth, what is the good of it? 

7, 8. The demand for food is twofold : for 
sustenance, strength, and life; and the indul- 
gence and gratification of appetite. Comprising 
both these demands, it may be said truly that 
much if not strictly all of human labor is “ for 
the mouth.”” But the appetite is not so filled 
that its cravings do not return. More supplies 
are soon wanted. And in this respect the wise 
man and the fool are alike. The poor man, who 
has great discretion as to his demeanor before 
living men, is here parallel to the wise man, and 
the same things are said of him. H. C. 

9. Coheleth concedes the evil of desiring 
continually, and says that it is vanity and frutt- 
less effort ; but still he maintains that there is 
some good in present enjoyment. - M. 8. 

The sentiment is, it is better to enjoy the 
sight of present good quietly and gratefully 
than to let your desires roam abroad for pleas- 
ures far toseek and hard to gain. Accept what 
comes to your hand, and beware that you do not 
throw a loose rein on your desires. for absent 
good. H. C.—The meaning is, it is better to 
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make a wise use of what lies before us, and to 
enjoy quietly and contentedly what we have, 
than to let our desires be continually running 
out after fresh objects and shifting from point 
to point, such restless pursuits being not only 
vain and unprofitable, but creating abundance 
of needless trouble and perplexity. Balguy.— 
Solomon’s will is that we make use of the pres- 
ent, thank God for it, and not think of anything 
else—like the dog in AXsop, which snapped at 
the shadow and let the flesh fall. What he 
intends, then, is that we should use that which 
God has given before our eyes, that which is 
now here, and be content therewith, and not fol- 
low our own soul, which is never satisfied, as he 
said before. Luther. 

10. The sequence of thought leads the writer 
to dwell on the shortness of man’s life, rather 
than on its subjection toa destiny. The follow- 
ing explanation gives that sequence more 
clearly. What he is, long ago his name was 
called. 'The very name of man bore witness to 
his frailty. This being so, he cannot take his 
stand in the cause which one “‘ mightier’’ than 
himself pleads against him. Death is that 
mightier one, and will assert his power. So 
taken, the thought is continuous and harmoni- 
‘ous throughout. E. H. P.—TI paraphrase it, 
what man has been and is was long ago (7.é., 
in Eden) indicated by the name given him there 
—‘‘ Adam,”’ 7.¢., dust ; and it is known (by long 
and sad experience) that he is only dust—frail 
and perishing, and therefore entirely unable to 
contend with Him who is mightier far—viz., the 
Most High God. H. C. 

Though it be madness in man to contend with 
his Maker, it is man’s prerogative that his very 
weakness isa purchase on Omnipotence. Insane 
when contending with One that is mightier, he 
is irresistible when in faith and coincidence of 
holy affection he fights the battles of the Most 
High, and when by prayer and uplooking 
affiance he imports into his own imbecility the 
might of Jehovah. Itis hardly known even yet 
what man can do when his Maker contends for 
him and fights through him ; what moral tri- 
umphs and spiritual trophies may be won by 
man when, through Christ strengthening, man 
is rendered superhuman. 

. U4. ‘‘ Seeing there be many things that in- 
crease vanity, what is man the better?’ What 
the better is man of that reputation which only 
makes him more envied ? What the better is he 
of that wealth which only makes him more ob- 
noxious to plots and dangers ? What the bet- 
ter is acquirement, when, after all, man’s intel- 
lect, man’s conscience, man’s affections must 
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remain a vast and unappeasable vacuity ? Here 
it is that the other Royal Preacher comes for- 
ward, and, instead of echoing, answers the de- 
mand of Solomon. Jesus says, ‘‘ lam the bread 
of life; he that cometh to Me shall never 
hunger, and he that believeth on Me shall never 
thirst.’’ Jesus is God manifest, and, therefore, 
Jesus known is satisfaction to the famished in- 
tellect. He is God reconciled, and, therefore, 
Jesus trusted is comfort to the aching con- 
science. He is God communicated, and, there- 
fore, Jesus loved is a continual feast to the 
hungry affections. Incarnate, atoning, inter- 
ceding, Immanuel is the bread of life, the only 
sustenance and satisfaction of the immortal 
soul. Hamilton. 

12. These are questions pressed home by 
man’s fruitless striving to find happiness in the 
world. ‘‘ What is the great end of this vain 
life, which passes away like a shadow ; what 
real good is attainable from it ? and who can 
tell or promise that the future experience of 
men will be any different from that of those be- 
fore them ?’’ The author has taken the stand- 
points successively of the mere man of learning, 
the gay, frivolous man, the busy man, the mon- 
arch, the rich man, the long-lived prosperous 
‘man, the sensualist; he has contemplated 
worldly good by itself, in every conceivable 
form, and has reached no satisfactory result ; 
the questions still remain unanswered. 
J. M. M.—AII the future from any given 
point is utterly unknown to man ; how, then, 
can he tell what is good ¢ r him in this life, 
while yet his fleeting days hold out? So entire 
is this uncertainty, so dark isall the future, why 
should man vainly labor to carve out his fortune 
by dint of care and toil, and refuse to cast him- 
self upon God, commit his ways to His guiding 
providence and trust Him for all? H. C. 

Although no man can tell the conqueror how 
it shall be with the dynasty he has founded ; nor 
the poet how it shall be with the epic he has 
published ; nor the capitalist how it shall be with 
the fortune he has accumulated ; it is easy to 
tell the philanthropist and the Christian how it 
shall be, not only with himself, but with the 
cause he isso eagerly promoting. And without 
quenching curiosity, it may quiet all anxiety to 
know that when he himself is gone to be for- 
ever with the Lord, Christ’s kingdom will be 
spreading in the world. Hamilton. 

Who can help feeling the deepest interest in 
the struggles of such an inquiring, sensitive, and 
anxious man? But, after all, the tenor of his 
book is far from inculcating gloom and reckless 
despair. Cheerfulness and sober enjoyment are 
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everywhere commended, when he comes to ad- ' 


vise and to give precepts. All impiety, light- 
mindedness, murmuring, and distrust of God’s 
justice or goodness are discarded by him and 
condemned, even in the midst of all the tempta- 
tions to indulge such feelings, while one has only 
glimpses of the world of future happiness. To 
any one who reads the book intelligently, who 
looks at the condition, and sees the design of the 
writer, such a struggle in regard to the most in- 
teresting question man can ask, viz., How can 
L find true and lasting happiness? to such an 
one a picture is presented, to be contemplated 
with the most lively emotions. It is only when 
we mistake the tenor and object of the book, 
and look for and demand that which is not in it, 
that we meet with insoluble difficulties at every 
turn, But no one who gets an enlightened view 
of the whole book can feel that a straight-going 
exegesis will endanger our faith. Quite the 
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contrary. We are led to see, step by step, what 
the mind can struggle with and overcome, 
where there is an unshaken confidence in God 
at the bottom of the heart.‘ If one in ages past, 
before the Sun of Righteousness arose in His 
full splendor, could thus struggle and thus tri- 
umph, shame and reproach to us, who live un- 
der the full blaze of Gospel light, if we doubt 
and grow cold and murmur, when the ways of 
Providence are mysterious and afllictive to us ! 
BSS: 

He now advances, as will be seen in the suc- 
ceeding chapters, to higher ground, asserts the 
doctrine of a future life with far greater distinct- 
ness, and in describing wisdom as true religion, 
helps us to see in the very particulars in which 
the reproach of vanity had engaged his atten- 
tion and perplexed his mind, how it is removed 
by the disclosures and hopes of this Divine re- 
ligion. J. M, M. 
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1 A good name is better than precious oint- 


ment ; and the day of death than the day of | 14 


2 one’s birth. It is better to go to the house 
of mourning, than to go to the house of feast- 
ing : for that is the end of all men; and the 

3 living will lay it to his heart. Sorrow is 
better than laughter : for by the sadness of 

4 the countenance the heart is made glad. The 
heart of the wise is in the house of mourn- 
ing ; but the heart of fools is in the house of 

5 mirth. It is better to hear the rebuke of the 
wise, than for a man to hear the song of 

6 fools. For as the crackling of thorns under 
a pot, so is the laughter of the fool : this 

7 also is vanity. Surely extortion maketh a 
wise man foolish ; and a gift destroyeth the 

8 understanding. Better is the end of a thing 
than the beginning thereof : and the patient 

9 in spirit is better than the proud in spirit. Be 
not hasty in thy spirit to be angry : for anger 

10 resteth in the bosom of fools, Say not thou, 
What is the cause that the former days were 
better than these ? for thou dost not inquire 

11 wisely concerning this. Wisdom is as good 
as an inheritance : yea, more excellent is it 

12 for them that see the sun. For wisdom isa 
defence, even as money is a defence : but the 
excellency of knowledge is, that wisdom 

13 preserveth the life of him that hath it. Con- 


sider the work of God; for who can make | 24 


that straight, which he hath made crooked ? 

In the day of prosperity be joyful, and in 

the day of adversity consider: God hath 

even made the one side by side with the 
other, to the end that man should not find 
out any thing (hat shail be after him. 

15 All this have I seen in my days of vanity : 
there isa righteous man that perisheth in 
his righteousness, and there is a wicked man 
that prolongeth his life in his evil-doing. 

16 Be not righteous over much ; neither make 
thyself over wise : why shouldest thou de- 

17 stroy thyself ? Be not over much wicked, 
neither be thou foolish : why shouldest thou 

18 die before thy time? It is good that thou 
shouldest take hold of this ; yea, also from 
that withdraw not thine hand : for he that 
feareth God shall come forth of them all. 

19 Wisdom is a strength to the wise man 
more than ten rulers which are in a city. 

20 Surely there is not a righteous man upon 

21 earth, that doeth good, and sinneth not. Also 
take not heed unto all words that are 
spoken ; lest thou hear thy servant curse 

22 thee: for oftentimes also thine own heart 
knoweth that thou thyself likewise hast 
cursed others. 

23 All this have I proved in wisdom : I said, 

I will be wise; but it was far from me. 

That which is is far off, and exceeding deep ; 
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who can find it out? I turned about, and 
~ my heart was set to know and to search out, 
and to seek wisdom and the reason of things, 
and to know that wickedness is folly, and 
26 that foolishness is madness: and I find a 
_ thing more bitter than death, even the woman 
whose heart is snares and nets, and her 
hands as bands: whoso pleaseth God shall 
escape from her; but the sinner shall be 


THE style of the writer here changes so as to 
show, especially in chaps. 7 and 10, a striking 
resemblance to that of the writer of the Book 
of Proverbs. Hitherto the principal object has 
been to state the vanity of the conditions of 
human life ; henceforth the principal object will 
be to direct man how to conduct himself under 
those conditions. The last six chapters of Ec- 
clesiastes contain a series of maxims, inter- 
mingled with statements of the writer’s own ex- 
perience, and with direct addresses to the 
reader ; the object of all which is to show what 
man should aim at, and what he should do, in 
order to be as free as his condition allows from 
the burden of vanity. The general drift of the 
writer's counsels throughout these six chapters, 
and particularly in chap. 7 : 1-22, points to wis- 
dom united with the fear of God as the “‘ good 
for’man in this life’’ which was stated at the 
end of the last chapter as the object of inquiry. 
It isillustrated by frequent reference to and con 
trast with that evil which consists of folly allied 
with wickedness. In pursuing it, good repute, 
seriousness, calmness, patience, trust in God, and 
forbearance, are set forth as objects to be aimed 
at (vs. 1-22). In hisown pursuit of wisdom he 
found his greatest obstacle to be his familiarity 
with women ; and its final result was a humbling 
conviction of the fallen state of man (vs. 23-29). 

1. The likeness between reputation and odor 
supplies a common metaphor ; the contrast is 
between reputation, as an honorable attainment 
which only wise men win, and fragrant odor, as 
a gratification of the senses which all men en- 
joy. The connection of this verse with the pre- 
ceding verses is this : the man to whom Solomon 
addresses himself, who is supposed to want to 
know what is profitable for man and good in this 
life, is here told to act in such a way as 
ordinarily secures a good reputation (7.¢., to act 
like a wise man), and not to aim at the gratifi- 
cation of the senses ; and to teach himself this 
hard lesson, to regard the day of death as pref- 
erable to the day of birth. While Solomon pre- 
ferred the day of death, he might still have 
regarded birth as a good thing, and as having 
its place in the creation of God. W, T. B, 
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27 taken by her. Behold, this have I found, 
saith the Preacher, laying one thing to an- 

28 other, to find out the account: which my 
soul still seeketh, but I have not found : one 
man among a thousand have I found ; but 
a woman among all those have I not found. 

29 Behold, this only have I found, that God 
made man upright; but they have sought 
out many inventions. 


The Hebrew, which means strictly a name, is 
pertinently qualified in the received version by 
the word “‘ good’’—“‘ a good name,”’ as in Prov. 
22:1, “ A name (7.¢., a good name) is rather to 
be chosen than great riches.’’ Such a name is 
more fragrant than the sweet odors of the choic- 
est ointments. This figure was familiar to the 
people of the East, who made great use of oint- 
ments and valued them highly. The compari- 
son is at once pertinent and beautiful. We love 
to think of a truly good man, The mention of 
his name and even the very thought of him re- 
fresh the soul and strengthen every virtuous 
purpose and effort. The declaration that the 
day of one’s death is better than the day of one’s 
birth seems by its connection here to be made 
concerning the good man especially, the man 
who both has and deserves to havea good name. 
As to him it is true ; for birth opens to him the 
era of conflict, trial, temptation, contingency ; 
but death closes the scene with victory—all 
perils over, all conflicts past, and the great prob- 
lem of life wrought out with glorious success. 
These views are surely not too high for the age 
of Solomon, nor for his personal wisdom ; for 
they appear in the utterances of some of the 
sages of heathen antiquity. ‘Judge of my 
principles and of my life,’’ said one of them, 
““ when you have seen me die.” H. C. 

He is something more or less than a man who 
has no regard for the name and influence that 
shall survive him. A good name is not only 
more precious than perfume, but it is a legiti- 
mate object of acquisition. B. B. E.—A 
name truly good is the aroma from virtuous 
character. It is a spontaneous emanation from 
genuine excellence. It is a reputation for 
whatsoever things are honest and lovely and of 
good report. It is such a name as is not only 
remembered on earth, but written in heaven. 
And should the Spirit of God so replenish a 
man with His gifts and graces, as to render his 
name thus wholesome, better than the day of 
his birth will be the day of his death ; for at 
death the box is broken and the sweet savor 
spreads abroad. Hamilton. 

When death overtakes the truly good man, 
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it settles the matter in respect to him, that he 
has not run in vain, neither labored in vain ; 
but at his birth no one could foresee how it 
would result with him. A birth in a family is 
considered a joyful event, but the death of a 
good man may be considered a more joyful one ; 
for then the battle is fought and the victory 
won, and it is said to him, ‘‘ Well done, good 
and faithful servant.’’ J. M. M.—Death 
seems to the eye of sense the saddest and most 
mysterious of all retrogressions. The wheel is 
broken at the cistern ; the circle of life completes 
itself, and returns to the non-existence from 
which it sprang. _But the day of death is bet- 
ter than the day of birth, because death isa 
higher and nobler birth. The grave is an un- 
derground avenue to heaven, a triumphal arch 
through which spiritual heroes return from their 
fight to their reward, made conquerors, and 
more than conquerors, through Him that loved 
them. Macmillan. 

He who faithfully discharges his duties to 
God and man, as they arise from time to time, 
and in the various forms in which they so arise, 
need give himself no special concern about dying 
grace. That will come when he needs it. 
God’s promise secures to such a man a happy 
exit from this world, and an abundant entrance 
into His own everlasting kingdom. Right liv- 
ing is the direct road to happy dying. Anon. 

Let us not forget that if honor be for the dead, 
gratitude can only be for the living. He who 
has once stood beside the grave, to look back 
upon the companionship which has been forever 
closed, feeling how impotent, there, are the wild 
love and the keen sorrow to give one instant’s 
pleasure to the pulseless heart, or atone in the 
lowest measure to the departed spirit for the 
hour of unkindness, will scarcely for the future 
incur that debt to the heart which can only be 
discharged to the dust. Ruskin. 

2-4, Sorrow may make the countenance sad, 
but it makes the heart better. Sympathy with 
those who are suffering griefs known to be the 
common lot of mankind serves to soften hearts 
otherwise hard, and to bind more closely together 
those whom the selfish collisions of life are wont 
to sever and keep asunder. Moreover, the grave 
gives us our best lessons on the value of time, 
the duties of life, and the momentous issues of 
eternity. Hence it is that wise men feel at home 
in the house of mourning even as fools do in the 
house of mirth. H. C. 

%. Afflictions come not as messengers of dis- 
pleasure, but as tokens of love ; and in dispens- 
ing them God acts not as an offended Judge, but 
as a forgiving Father. They are intended to 
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work ‘‘ the peaceable fruits of righteousness” i 
those who are “‘ exercised thereby,’’ so that sie 
can say, ‘‘ He hath done all things well,’ and 
“in very faithfulness He,hath afflicted us.” 
Their afflictions have a moral effect on others 
through their example, and a direct moral end 
in their own experience. By the sadness He 
gives them, “‘ their heart is made glad.”’ H. H. 

4. House of mourning, ... of 
feasting. These phrases acquire a forcible 
significance from the Eastern custom of prolong- 
ing both festive and mournful celebrations 
through several days. W. T. B. 

5, 6. There are few men more dangerous in 
society than those whose wit and laughter foster 
giddy mirth and repelall serious thought. Sol- 
omon had seen such men, and had marked their 
influence adverse to true wisdom. H. C.— 
To hear the rebuke of the wise is a sign and 
means of wisdom, but to be fond of the song of 
fools is a sign that the mind is vain, and is the 
way to make it more so. The laughter of a 
foot may fitly be compared to the burning of 
thorns under a pot, which makes a great noise 
anda great blaze for a little while, but is gone 
presently, scatters its ashes, and contributes 
scarcely anything to the production of a boiling 
heat, for that requires a constant fire! The 
laughter of a fool is noisy and flashy, and is not 
an instance of true joy. H.——Your merry 
friend is not so merry as he would have you be- 
lieve. He ismore smiling when met than when 
overtaken ; more full of jest with strangers than 
at home ; loud in company, stupid by himself ; 
in a word, bidding fair for an old age of stupor, 
gluttony, or drink. You know perfectly well 
that if youth be left out of the account, the 
people who run after public amusements are 
precisely those who cannot enjoy solitude, and 
who have never learned to endure themselves. 
J. W. A. : 

8. Better. Inasmuchas something certain 
is attained ; and the wise and patient man con- 
templates the end throughout an entire course 
of action, and does not rest upon the beginning. 
Wei: The text expresses the general 
principle or doctrine that by the condition of 
our existence here, if things go right, a conclu- 
sion is better thana beginning. Itisin the con- 
dition of our existence in this world that this 
principle is founded. That condition is that 
everything is passing on toward something else, 
in order to and for the sake of that something 
farther on ; so that its chief importance or value 
is in that something to be attained farther on. 
Thus, what we are, what we have, or effect, or 
attain, is still relative to something farther on. 
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And if that ultenor object be attained, and be 
worth all this preceding course of things, then 
“the end is better than the beginning.’’ This 
is the doctrine of the text ; “the end,”’ when it 
is the accomplishment of the desirable purpose, 
“is better than the beginning.” The fruit is 
better than the blossom ; the reaping is better 
than the sowing ; the enjoyment than the reap- 
ing ; thesecond stage of a journey to the happy 
home is better than the first; the home itself 
than all; the victory is better than the march 
and the battle ; the reward is better than the 
course of service ; the ending in the highest im- 
provement of means is better than being put at 
first in possession of them. Inall this we see it 
is conditionally, and not absolutely, that ‘‘ the 
end is better than the beginning.” Foster. 

The patient in spirit are here opposed to the 
proud in spirit, for where there is humility, 
there will be patience ; those will be thankful 
for anything who own they deserve nothing at 
God’s hand ; and the patient are said to be better 
than the proud, they are more easy to them- 
selves, more acceptable to others, and more 
likely to see a good issue of their troubles. H. 
All through the range of philanthropy, pa- 
tience is power. The influences which do the 
world’s great work are not the proud and po- 
tent spirits, but the patient and the persevering. 
Hamilton. 

Patience sees things as they are by seeing 
things as they shall be ; patience puts things to- 
gether and makes sense of things. It is the 
Divine glory to see the end from the beginning ; 
it is human wisdom to see the beginning from 
the end. Carpenter.—Patience is the best 
vhemist, for out of coarse earth she can draw 
pure gold, out of trouble peace, out of sorrow 
joy, out of persecution profit, out of affliction 
comfort. She teacheth the bondman in a nar- 
row prison to enjoy all liberty. He hath with- 
in those strict limits his galleries, his walks, his 
orchards ; though he be alone he never wants 
company ; though his diet be penury he is con- 
tent ; all his miseries cannot make him sick, be- 
cause they are digested by patience. He hath 
so overcome himself that nothing can conquer 
him. 7. Adams. 

It is commonly not difficult for men to be 
active, or even bravely so, but when you come 
to the passive or receiving side of life here they 
fail. To bear evil and wrong, to forgive, to 
suffer no resentment under injury, to be gentle 
when nature burns with a fierce heat, and pride 
clamors for redress, to restrain envy, to bear de- 
feat with a firm and peaceful mind, not to be 
vexed or fretted by cares, losses, or petty in- 
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juries, to abide in contentment and serenity of 
spirit, when trouble and disappointment come 
—these are conquests, alas how difficult to most 
of us! Accordingly, it will be seen that a true 
Christian man is distinguished from other men, 
not so much by his beneficent works, as by his 
patience. He is another kind of man and not 
of us, is the feeling of.all who are not in Christ 
with him. By this he will be seen and felt to 
belong to a distinct order of being and character. 
He is set off by his patience to be a brother and 
companion in the kingdom and patience of 
Jesus. H. B.—That is a very remarkable 
phrase of John (Rev. 1 : 9), ‘‘ the kingdom and 
patience.” The kingly virtues are all intertwined 
with patience and dependent upon it. The kin g- 
dom, the Divine kingdom, is inherited through 
faith and patience, and the kingly man is the 
patient man. It is a familiar enough fact that 
the great successes of the world have been won 
by hard and patient work, and not by inspired 
flashes. So in the spiritual realm. Spiritual 
self-mastery, full command of the deepest self, 
possession of all the soul’s resources of faith and 
hope and sanctified will—all are born of dis- 
cipline and struggle working in the atmosphere 
of patience. They have to be won. Vincent. 

9. This reason assigned against indulging 
hasty anger is very striking, viz.: that such 
anger finds its resting and abiding-place in the 
bosom of fools. Therefore, as you would be 
wise and would have the good of your wisdom, 
guard against sudden outbursts of anger. Un- 
der its impulses you will be very sure to do 
what you will have occasion to regret most. bit- 
terly. H. C.—Endeavor to be always patient 
of the faults and imperfections of others ; for 
thou hast many faults and imperfections of thy 
own that require a reciprocation of forbearance. 
If thou art not able to make thyself that which 
thou wishest to be, how canst thou expect to 
mould another in conformity to thy will. If 
thou desirest to be borne with, thou must bear 
also with others. Thomas a Kempis. 

10. The wise man will rather accept the 
drift and tendency of his time, and make the 
best of it. Below the surface there lies perhaps 
the suggestion of a previous question, Were the 
times really better? Had not each age its own 
special evils, its own special gains? TIllustra- 
tions crowd upon one’s memory. E. H. P. 

In the days of Solomon, when Jerusalem 
flourished as the metropolis not only of religion, 
but of the riches of the world ; when religion 
was established, and the ambulatory tabernacle 
fixed into a standing temple ; when they flowed 
with plenty and were governed with wisdom, 
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yet this text gives intimation that plenty passed 
into surfeit and loathing, and this into discon- 
tent and open complaint of the times. To sat- 
isfy or silence this malcontented inquiry is the 
design of the words. Supposing it to carry its 
own confutation, he confutes the question, not 
by argument but by reproof ; not as a doubtful 
problem, but as a foolish question. South. 
His meaning is, that the underlying assumption 
that the present age has degenerated below the 
standard of past ages, implies a distorted vision 
—an overestimate of present evils and an un- 
derestimate of present good. He would suggest 
to us that former ages had their evil as well as 
their good points, and that to compare the past 
with the present wisely will require a cool judg- 
ment and a clear-sighted eye. The mistake to 
which he refers here comes very often from the 
heavy pressure of some present evil. Sometimes 
the aged make it, because the former was the 
time of their activities, the present of their re- 
pose ; and they are prone to feel that things 
were better done in those times when their hand 
was prominent than now when they are only 
lookers-on. Solomon does not give such a judg- 
ment of things the credit of wisdom. H. C. 

In truth, as we expect a greater acquaintance 
with affairs and more mature judgment in 
an old man than in a youth, by reason of his ex- 
perience, and his having seen and heard and 
thought more, it is reasonable that in like man- 
ner we should hope from our own age (if it 
knew its own strength, and would essay and ap- 
ply it) more than from former times, being a 
more advanced age of the world, and enriched 
to fulness with numberless experiments and ob- 
servations. Bacon.—-Each age has its own 
special nobleness, its own special use ; but every 
age has been better than the age which went be- 
fore it, for the Spirit of God is leading the ages 
on. When we look back longingly to any past 
age, we look not at the reality, but ata senti- 
mental and untrue picture of our own imagina- 
tion. We are neither to regret the past, nor 
rest satisfied in the present, but, like Paul, for- 
getting those things that are behind us, reach 
onward to those things that are before us. 
Kingsley. 

11, An inheritance is good for little without 
wisdom. Though a man have a great estate, if 
he have not wisdom to use it for the end for 
which he has it, he had better have been with- 
out it. Wisdom is not only good for the poor, 
to make them content and easy, but it is good 
with riches to keep a man from getting hurt by 
them, and to enable a mantodo good. Wisdom 
ts as good as an inheritance, yea, better too, it is 
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more our own, more our honor, will make us 
greater blessings, will remain longer with us, 
and turn to a better account. H. 

12. Wisdom is a’ defence, and 
money is a defence. Literally, “‘in the 
shadow of wisdom, in the shadow of money,” 
z.é., he who is defended from adversity by his 
wisdom is in as good a position as he who is de 
fended by his riches. (For “‘shadow”’ in this 
sense see Psalm 121:5.) W. T. B. 

The exceliency of Knowledge. 
Better, the profit, thus keeping up what we may 
call the catchword of the book. Wisdom, the 
writer says, does more than give shelter, as 
money does. It quickens those who have it to 
anew and higher life. E. H. P— Wisdom 
preserveth the life. ‘‘ Causes to live,’’ 
““ makes alive.’’ Some understand this to mean 
that wisdom preserves life in safety, or renders 
life calm and happy ; but a deeper meaning is 
clicited by comparing (with Professor T. Lewis) 
these words with those of our Lord, ‘‘ The 
words that I speak unto you, they are the spirit, 
and they are life’? (John 6: 63). W. T. B. 

This is the eacellency of knowledge, Divine 
knowledge, not only above money, but above 
the wisdom of this world, that it gives life to them 
that havett. The fear of the Lord, that is wis- 
dom, and that is life—it prolongs life. Men’s 
wealth exposes their lives, but their wisdom pro- 
tects them. Nay, whereas wealth will not 
lengthen out the natural life, true wisdom will 
give spiritual life, the earnest of eternal life ; so 
much better is tt to get wisdom than gold! H. 

Money is a defence. Money has a real 
value which the wise man cannot misunder- 
stand. Such is the condition of human society 
that money is to it the key ofall enjoyments and 
of alladvantages. Money isa condensed world. 
He who is the possessor of money holds the 
means of diverting as well as of instructing him- 
self, and even the power of securing the favor 
of his fellow-men. This law is in nature, and 
we are so much the less able to find fault with 
it, as it has for its authority the word of God. 
Monod. The accumulation of wealth is sim- 
ply the accumulation of power, which is valu- 
able in the sight of God only so far as it ig 
turned to noble uses. It is subject to the same 
law with accumulations of learning, discipline, 
culture, or skill in the arts. These, like wealth, 
are forms in which power is generated and stored 
up. The use and application of all these forms 
of power should be controlled by one common 
Christian law. If any one of these forms is 
used for selfish gratification, the possessor be- 
comes an offender, in proportion to the value 
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and quantity of the power which he misuses. 


Whoever accumulates learning, or discipline, or | 


culture for selfish gratification alone, regardless 
of what he owes to Christ and humanity, has in 
him all the essential elements of a miser. We 
talk of misers as if they were found among the 
commercial classes only. But the term is ap- 
plicable to all who hoard up God’s gifts in selfish 
carelessness of the duties which those possessions 
impose. It is the use of power for blessing 
which alone can bring happiness to him who has 
it. Especially is this illustrated by wealth. 
All experience shows that, when wealth is 
hoarded to an amount beyond the reasonable 
requirements of the holder or his dependents, it 
loses its power to confer well-being. It imposes 
a constantly increasing amount of labor, 
thought, and anxiety, for which the owner can 


by no possibility receive a personal return. It | 


is God’s law that true enjoyment can never be 
attained unless we forget ourselves in the use of 
our power for the benefit of others. This law 
cannot by any possibility be evaded or tran- 
scended, and its penalties become stringent and 
emphatic just in the proportion that property 


selfishly hoarded increases in amount. WM. B. 
Anderson. 
13. The work of God. The same 


phrase occurs in 3 : 11, and here as there it sig- 
nifies the scheme of Divine providence, the 
course of events which God orders and controls, 
as (in the language of Bishop Butler), ‘‘ the 
Monarch of the universe, a dominion unlimited 
in extent and everlasting in duration, the gen- 
eral system of which must necessarily be quite 
beyond our comprehension.”’ It comprises both 
events which are straight, 7.¢., in accordance 
with our expectation, and events which are 
crooked, #.¢., which by their seeming inequality 
baffle our comprehension. W. T. B. 

Let it be forever settled in our mind that the 
Great God évermore doeth all things well. 
Hengstenberg has well said : ‘‘ Because no one 
can withstand God, no one therefore should wish 
to. We ought to humble ourselves with joy be- 
neath the almighty hand of God. For, as the 
Almighty One, He is the sum and substance of 
all wisdom, all love, allrighteousness. Almighty 
arbitrariness is inconceivable.’’ Perhapsit were 
better to say, insupposable, t.e., utterly at vari- 
ance with every just notion of wisdom and of 
love. H.C.—No man knows how the heart 
of God stands toward him by His hand. His 
hand of mercy may be toward a man when His 
heart may be against that man, as you see in 
the case of Saul and others. And the hand of 
God may be set against a man when the heart 
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of God is dearly set upon him, as you may see 
in Job. Z. Brooks. 

14. Literally, In the day of good, be in good, 
z.€., use it as it should be used. True wisdom, 
the teacher urges, is found in a man’s enjoying 


| whatever good comes to him. And onthe otber 


hand he adds, Jn the day of evil, look well, i.e., 
consider why it comes, and what may be gained 
fromit. 4). H. P. 

The “work of God,” just alluded to, fills 
human life with various and even contrasted 
scenes of prosperity and adversity. Hence ad- 
just thyself to them as they occur. In the day 
of prosperity rejoice, thankful for the good 
which the Lord bestows in His loving-kindness. 
In the day of adversity, give thyself much to 
thoughtful reflection, if so be thou mayest dis- 
cover in thy heart or life the occasion of the 
Lord’s chastisements. Moreover, God hath set 
prosperity so over against adversity, alranging 
them in such uncertain succession that no man 
can surely anticipate what is next. Let every 
man, therefore, be.prepared for either. With a 
filial, obedient trust in God he need not fear, for 
the worst that can come will only bring him 
nearer to God and be therefore a blessing ; but 
in the attitude of rebellion against God and in 
the selfish struggle after good that is only of 
this world, man is prepared for neither. The 
dark uncertainty expressed in the last clause 
was designed to bear especially upon the pleas- 
ure-loving and seeking class who make earthly 
good their great end of life. In such a world, 
so governed of God, how surely they must miss 
the end they seek and at last bewail their fail- 
ure and their folly! H.C. 

The good and prosperous days and times of 
our life are in God’s design given to us as 
peculiar times of comfort and rejoicing. The 
evil days, the days and times of our affliction 
and trouble, are in God’s design the proper sea- 
sons of recollection and serious consideration. 
The providence of God hath so contrived it, 
that our good and evil days, our days of pros- 
perity and adversity, should be intermingled 
each with the other. This mixture of good and 
evil days is by the Divine providence so propor- 
tioned, that it sutliciently justifies the dealings 
of God toward the sons of men, and obviates all 
our discontent and murmurings against Him. 
Bishop Bull.We ought to take notice of our 
comforts to keep us from grieving excessively 
for our crosses ; for our crosses we deserve, but 
our comforts we have forfeited. If we would 
keep the balance even, we must look at that 
which is for us as well as that which is against 
us, else we are unjust to Providence and unkind 
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to ourselves. God hath set the one over against 
the other, and so should we. H. 

The virtue of prosperity is temperance, the 
virtue of adversity is fortitude, which is in 
morals the more heroical virtue. Prosperity is 
the blessing of the Old Testament, adversity is 
the blessing of the New, which carrieth the 
greater benediction, and the clearer revelation 
of God’s favor. Yetevenin the Old Testament, 
if you listen to David’s harp, you shall hear as 
many hearse-like airs as carols ; and the pencil 
of the Holy Ghost hath labored more in describ- 
ing the afflictions-of Job than the felicities of 
Solomon. Prosperity is not without many fears 
and distastes; and adversity is not without 
comforts and hopes. We see in needleworks 
and embroideries, it is more pleasing to have a 
lively work upon a sad and solemn ground 
than to have a dark and melancholy work 
upon a lightsome ground; judge, therefore, 
of the pleasure of the heart by the pleasure 
of the eye. Certainly virtue is like precious 
odors, most fragrant when they are incensed 
or crushed ; for prosperity doth best discover 
vice, but adversity doth best discover virtue. 
Bacon. 

He affirms that both adversity and prosperity 
are ‘““made’’ and sent by God; that the un- 
- happy and afflicted stand within the circle of 
His providence no less than the fortunate and 
successful. He means to teach us that we are 
blind to foresee and helpless to avert approach- 
ing changes ; and that, because we are helpless 
and blind, we must put our trust in the God who 
““makes this as well as that,’’ who has hidden 
the future from us, that we may commit our way 
to Him to whom the future is present. Our 
prosperity is shattered, or our adversity relieved, 
our joy sinks toward sadness, or our sadness 
rises into joy, that, feeling our own inability to 
command our circumstances and emotions, we 
may remember and confide in Him who ‘‘orders 
all things as He pleases.’’ To win us toa deeper 
trust in God is what our disasters and our happy 
fortunes come for, our tempests and our calms, 
our perils and our deliverances. They come to 
set us thinking of Him whom, in the quiet, 
every-day course of our life, we are too apt to 
forget. They come to teach us that He is 
always with us, ordering all things according 
to the good pleasure of His will; and to con- 
strain us to trust in Him instead of in ourselves, 
by making us feel how utterly we are in His 
hands. The surprises which befall us teach us 
how terribly uncertain our life is, and all that 
we hold dear in life ; they teach us how ignorant 
we are, how impotent, how utterly in larger, 
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wiser hands than our own. And if we are men 
indeed, and have discourse of reason, we learn 
at last that our only hope of peace lies in faith 
—in knowing and trusting Him who rules this 
world and all worlds, who sets all our times 
upon the score. Coz. 

The goodness of God leadeth men to repent- 
ance—not actually in every case, alas! but in 
proper tendency and by God’s design. Exactly 
the same tendency, and the same benevolence of 
design on His part, are in everything dark and 
afflictive. Or, if we take the whole life, as 
holding both these elements in it, it is still true 
that in and by this whole life-discipline God de- 
signeth not the destruction of any man. He 
Himself is ‘‘a consuming fire’’ only to what is 
evil ; He isa purifying and preserving fire to all 
that is good. The purifying, like the proving, 
is accomplished by the whole of the life-lot and 
discipline, not alone by the darker side of it—by 
what is felt to be tribulation. Brightest things 
have their function in the same great work. 
There are even some so constituted as to get 
more good of joy than of sorrow ; who are more 
humble and more humane in prosperity than in 
adversity. Still, the adversity is needed, more 
or less of it, in almost every case, and in some 
cases much of it is needed to accomplish the 
holy, blessed object. If we did but think of 
that object, of its beauty and excellence, how 
when attained it will thrill our souls with a 
sacred joy, and bring us fully into the high fel- 
lowship of all holy spirits, we should not sigh 
because we have so ‘‘ much tribulation,’’ but 
rather, sometimes, be in fear because we have 
so little. Raleigh. 

15-18. Throughout this chapter wisdom is 
inculcated as the antidote to or as capable of 
mitigating the great evil, vanity ; and in these 
verses Solomon states how the wise man should 
regard the ‘‘ crooked work of God’’ when it 
bears upon him. After citing two instances of 
such work, viz., the reward of long life with- 
held from the righteous and given to the wicked, 
he says in effect, “Do not think that thou 
couldest alter this course of events so as to make 
it straight, that thou art more righteous or more 
wise than He is who ordained these events ; 
viewing them in that spirit thou wilt only be 
lost in amazement at the incomprehensible ways 
of Providence. To set up thy judgment in op- 
position to His would imply an excess of wick- 
edness and folly, deserving the punishment of 
premature death. Butrather it is good for thee 
to grasp these seeming anomalies ; if thou pon- 
der them they will tend to impress on thee that 
fear of God which is a part of wisdom, and will 
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guide thee safely through all the perplexities of 
this life.”” W. T. B. 

415. The doctrine of this verse is that moral 
retribution is not perfect in this life ; that 
length of days, and by implication other forms 
of good and ill as well, do not befall men pre- 
cisely according to their moral character. It 
cannot therefore be claimed that God’s moral 
administration is finished and perfect in the 
present life. 

16. It is not supposable that this can be a 
caution against too much genuine righteousness 
or too much true wisdom. The better con- 
struction therefore is, Be not vain of your right- 
eousness; do not make it obtrusive and re- 
pulsive. In the clause which speaks of wisdom, 
the form of the Hebrew verb very often means, 
to make a vain show, a foolish display. Such a 
course under the circumstances contemplated 
would precipitate persecution, and the unwise 
man might become the occasion of his own de- 
struction. H. C.—‘‘ Be not righteous over- 
much. Inthe acts of righteousness, govern thy- 
self by the rules of prudence, and be not trans- 
ported, no, not by a zeal for God, into any in- 
temperate heats or any practices unbecoming 
thy character.’’ There may be over-doing in 
well-doing. ‘“‘ Make not thyself overwise ; be not 
opinionative, nor pretend to give law to and give 
judgment upon all about thee, nor busy thyself 
in other men’s matters; as if thou knewest 
everything and couldest do anything.” H. 

17. Fools have their own ways to perish ; 
why shouldest thou hasten the time of thine own 
death by thine own folly? Although it be true, 
as is implied in v. 15, that the wicked man some- 
times prolongs life in spite of his wickedness, 
yet take care not to abuse this fact by overdoing 
your wickedness, and so precipitate your ruin. 
H. C. 

19. Wisdom strengthens the wise, strengthens 
the spirits, and makes them bold and resolute by 
keeping them always on sure grounds; it 
strengthens their interest and gains them friends 
and reputation ; it strengthens them for their 
services under their sufferings. 

20. The best men and they that do most 
good, yet cannot say that they are perfectly free 
from sin ; even those that are sanctified are not 
sinless. None that live on this side heaven live 
without sin ; ¢f we say, We have not sinned, we 
deceive ourselves. We sin even in our doing 
good ; there is something defective in our best 
performances. That which for the substance of 
it is good and pleasing to God, is not so well 
done as it should be, and omissions 7m duty are 
sins as well as omissions of duty. Itis only just 
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men upon earth that are subject thus to sin and 
infirmity ; the spirits of just men, when they are 
got clear of the body, are made perfect in holi- 
ness. H.——The impression of human incom- 
pleteness is made by all the records of human 
lives which we possess. Go into a library, and 
take down volume after volume—the biographies 
and autobiographies of the foremost men, the 
saints and sages whom we all reverence. Are 
not the honest autobiographies what one of the 
noblest of them is called, ‘‘ Confessions ?’’ Are 
not the memoirs the stories of flawed excellence, 
stained purity, limited wisdom? There are no 
perfect men in them. Or if some enthusiastic 
admirer has drawn a picture without shadows, 
we feel that it is without life or likeness ; and 
we look for faults and limitations that we may 
be sure of brotherhood. <A. M. 

Men sometimes object to the doctrine of the 
depravity of mankind. But the strongest teach- 
ings of the Bible and of the pulpit are more than 
confirmed by their own actions—by the conduct 
of the world itself. Every bolt and bar and 
lock and key, every receipt and check and note 
of hand, every law book and court of justice, 
every chain and dungeon and gallows proclaim 
that the world is a fallen world, and that our 
race is a depraved and sinful race. Anon.— 
The question is not whether Christian thoughts 
about a man’s condition are gloomy or not, but 
whether they are true. The people who com- 
plain of our doctrine of human nature, as giving 
a melancholy view of men, do really take a far 
more melancholy one. We believe in a fall, 
and we believe in a possible and actual restora- 
tion. Whichisthe gloomy system—that which 
paints in undisguised blackness the facts of life, 
and over against their blackest darkness the 
radiant light of a great hope shining bright and 
glorious, or one that paints humanity in a uni- 
form monotone of indistinguishable gray involv- 
ing the past, the present, and the future— 
which, believing in no disease, hopes for no 
cure? A. M. 

21, 22. Let the consciousness that thou thy- 
self hast sometimes spoken too severely of others 
admonish thee to expect the same of other men, 
and even of servants toward thyself, and let it 
make thee content not to inquire very carefully 
into all they may say. H. C. 

23. He means to say that he had applied 
practical wisdom in order to search out and in- 
vestigate the true nature and essence of wisdom ; 
for this seems to be the object now before us. 
Already has he told what practical wisdom 
achieves. But now he wishes to go deeper, to 
inquire into and search out its real nature and 
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essence. Beyond its practical effects, he could 
not successfully pursue inquiries so as to dis- 
cover its real nature or essence. The next 
verse shows how fully he was persuaded of 
this. M. 8. 

25. A more close rendering will give the 
nicer shades of the original, thus : ‘‘ I turned my- 
self round and round, even my heart did, to 
know and to search and to seek out wisdom and 
intelligence, and to know wickedness as folly, 
and this folly as madness,”’ ¢.¢., to know wick- 
edness in its true character as folly, and this 
folly to be real madness. H. C. 

26. This is truly Oriental in its conception. 
Women, it seems, are the examples most in point 
of the folly in question. The low estimate in 
which females are held throughout the East, 
even down to the present day, never associating 
in the company of men, nor even eating with 
them, being moreover without education or any 
true dignity of character, and reckoned as mere 
menial instruments of man’s pleasure, leads, of 
course, to degradation and depravation of char- 
acter. Here, then, Coheleth seeks his most 
striking examples of folly, either in its mental 
or moral sense. M. 8.—He now discovered 
more than ever of the evil of that great sin 
which he himself had been guilty of, the loving 
of many strange women (1 Kings 11 : 1); this is 
that which he here most feelingly laments. He 
found the remembrance of the sin very griev- 
ous. What an agony was he in upon the 
thought of it ; the wickedness, the foolishness, 
the madness, that he had been guilty of ! J find 
at more bitter than death. H. 

28. As the Scriptures often speak of women 
illustrious for their virtues, and Solomon him- 
self praises such (Prov. 12 : 4; 18 : 22), he could 
not mean that a virtuous woman was nowhere 
to be found. There is in this respect no differ- 
ence between the two sexes. But Solomon’s 
meaning is that having searched out the reason 
of all the wickedness that passesin the world (v. 
25), he had found that there was nothing more 
dangerous and wicked than a disorderly woman, 
such as he describes at v. 26, whose malice and 
artifice are scarcely to be conceived ; nor can 
they who have suffered themselves to be sur- 
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snares. Solomon, therefore, does not here speak 
of women in general, but of such as he had been 
describing. Ostervald. ‘ 

29. But whence this overwhelming and uni- 
versal extension of folly and profligacy? Is 
this one of the arrangements of Providence, so 
often spoken of and appealed to by him? This 
is a question which he meets by strong denial. 
M. S.—He had found that God created man 
holy that he might be holy and happy in life, 
but that by his own perverseness, by sinful in- 
dulgences, he had created many sorrows and 
sufferings for himself. J. M. M.—“ Inven- 
tions,” not in the arts—the handicrafts of life, 
but in the science of sinning, in devices for the 
perpetration of iniquity. God made man up- 
right ; but man, falling from his primeval purity, 
had strangely prostituted his powers to sinning, 
to devising methods of selfish gratification, 
schemes of fraud, treachery, pollution, the cov- 
ering up of iniquity ; the means of being, in fact, 
intensely wicked, and yet of retaining the sem- 
blance of virtue. Ah, how does it tax the in- 
genuity of wicked men to sustain an appearance 
of virtue so unlike the foul reality of their vices! 
H. C. 

How different is our state from that for which 
God made us? He meant us to be simple, and 
we are unreal; He meant us to think no evil, 
and a thousand associations, bad, trifling, or un- 
worthy, attend our every thought. He meant 
us to be drawn on to the glories without us, and 
we are drawn back and fascinated by the mis- 
eries within us. And hence it is that the whole 
structure of society is so artificial ; no one trusts 
another, if he can help it ; safeguards, checks, 
and securities are ever sought after. Men give 
good names to what is evil, they sanctify bad 
principles and feelings ; and, knowing that there 
is vice and error, selfishness, pride, and ambition 
in the world, they attempt, not to root out these 
evils, not to withstand these errors—that they 
think a dream, the dream of theorists who do 
not know the world—but to cherish and form 
alliance with them, to use them to make a sci- 
ence of selfishness, to flatter and indulge error, 
and to bribe vice with the promise of bearing 
with it so that it does but keep in the shade. 


prised by her without great difficulty escape her | Newman, 
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1 Who isasthe wise man? and who knoweth 
the interpretation of athing? A man’s wis- 
dom maketh his face to shine, and the hard- 

2 ness of his face is changed. I cownsel thee, 
Keep the king’s command, and that in re- 

3 gard of the oath of God. Be not hasty to go 
out of his presence; persist not in an evil 
thing : for he doeth whatsoever pleaseth him. 

4 Because the king’s word hath power ; and 

who may say unto him, What doest thou ? 

Whoso keepeth the commandment shall 

know no evil thing ; and a wise man’s heart 

discerneth time and judgment: for to every 
purpose there is a time and judgment ; be- 
cause the misery of man is great upon him : 
” for he knoweth not that which shall be ; for 
8 who can tell him how it shall be? There is 
no man that hath power over the spirit to 
retain the spirit ; neither hath he power over 
the day of death ; and there is no discharge 

in that war ; neither shall wickedness deliver 

9 him that isgivento it. All this have I seen, 
and applied my heart unto every work that 

is done under the sun : therezsa time wherein 
one man hath power over another to his hurt. 

10 And I saw the wicked buried, who had 

come and gone away from the holy place, 
and they were forgotten in the city where 

11 they had so done: this also is vanity. Be- 

cause sentence against an evil work is not 
executed speedily, therefore the heart of the 
sons of men is fully set in them to do evil. 

12 Though a sinner do evil an hundred times, 

and prolong his days, yet surely I know that 
it shall be well with them that fear God, 

13 which fear before him: but it shall not be 

well with the wicked, neither shall he pro- 
long his days, which wre as a shadow ; be- 

14 cause he feareth not before God. There isa 

vanity which is done upon the earth ; that 
there be righteous men, unto whom it hap- 
peneth according to the work of the wicked ; 
again, there be wicked men, to whom it hap- 
peneth according to the work of the right- 


OU 
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®:1. Wisdom is apparent even in a man’s 
face to whom God has given the power of ex- 
pressing intelligence andemotion. Itmakes his 
face glow with the radiance of thought. H. C. 

2,3. The oath of God here is the oath of 
allegiance to the king. Revealed religion en- 
joins obedience to the civil magistrate. Such 
obedience it recognizes as a duty of the highest 


15 eous: I said that this also is vanity. Then 
I commended mirth, because a man hath no 
better thing under the sun, than to eat, and 
to drink, and to be merry: for that shall 
abide with him in his labour all the days of 
his life which God hath given him under 
the sun. 

16 When I applied mine heart to know wis- 
dom, and to see the business that is done 
upon the earth : (for also there is that neither 
day nor night seeth sleep with his eyes :) 

17 then I beheld all the work of God, that man 
cannot find out the work that is done under 
the sun: because however much a man 
labour to seek it out, yet he shall not find it ; 
yea moreover, though a wise man think to 
know it, yet shall he not be able to find it. 





9:1 For all this I laid to my heart, even to 
explore all this ; that the righteous, and the 
wise, and their works, are in the hand of 
God: whether it be love or hatred, man 

2 knoweth it not; all is before them. All 
things come alike to all: there is one event 
to the righteous and to the wicked ; to the 
good and to the clean and to the unclean ; to 
him that sacrificeth and to him that sacrific- 
eth not : asis the good, so is the sinner ; and 
he that sweareth, as he that feareth an oath. 

3 This is an evil in all that is done under the 
sun, that there is one event unto all: yea 
also, the heart of the sons of men is full of 
evil, and madness is in their heart while they 

4 live, and after that they go to the dead. For 
to him that is joined with all the living there 
is hope: for a living dog is better than a 

5 dead lion. For the living know that they 
shall die : but the dead know not any thing, 
neither have they any more a reward ; for 

6 the memory of them is forgotten. As well 
their love, as their hatred and their envy, is 
now perished : neither have they any more 
a portion for ever in any thing that is done 
under the sun. 





obligation. Civil government has not its origin 
in a mere social compact entered into by men, 
but in the will and authority of God. Hence 
its authority. Consequently religion is the 
grand conservator of public order. But as the 
oath in question recognizes the supremacy of 
God, it doesnot, and cannot bind subjects to do 
anything contrary to His laws. Solomon is 
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clearly advocating simply subjection to the 
magistrate, in the exercise of his lawful 
authority. 

5. These words state the benefits which ac- 
crue to the peaceful, obedient citizen. Good 
rulers are not a terror to the good, but to the 
evil. The heart of the wise man pays a proper 
regard to all the duties which grow out of his 
several relations, and performs them in their 
season. He has reference not merely to 
present time, but to future judgment. He re- 
members his accountability to God, and this 
makes him a faithful citizen. There will be ret- 
ribution, The connection, says Dr. Noyes, re- 
quires us to understand a time of judgment, 
which denotes retribution. J. M. M. 

6. Sentiment: ‘‘ There will be a time of 
judgment, because the evil which man commits 
is so great that it presses heavily upon him.”’ 
The scriptural idea of the appropriate time for 
punishment is that it is the period when iniquity 
és full, or heavy. M. 8. 

8. Death is a prevalent, insuperable evil. 
Hence the proverbial expression, Strong as death 
that subdues all, cruel as the grave that spares 
none. It is in vain to struggle with the pangs 
of death. Nosimples in nature, no compositions 
of art, no power of angels can support the dying 
body or retain the flitting soul. ‘‘ There is no 
man hath power over the spirit to retain the 
spirit ; neither hath he power over the day of 
death ; and there is no discharge in that war.”’ 
The body sinks in the conflict, and death feeds 
on its prostrate prey in the grave. Bates. 

There is a war where all must enlist and bear 
arms. None are exempt from its conscriptions. 
Save the two lonely cases of Enoch and Elijah, 
the world has yet seen no instance of a dis- 
charge. There is a great fortress and line of 
siege confronting and commanding every group 
of our people, a line whose pointed musketry 
we are, perforce, sooner or later, all of us to face, 
and into the very mouth of whose death-deal- 
ing batteries we are steadily marching. Sabbath 
by Sabbath, day by day, hour by hour, mo- 
ment by moment, with each heaving of the 
lungs and with each winking of the eyelash, 
the young, the old, the rich, the poor, the 
thoughtless and the gloomy, the ignorant and 
the scholarly, are walking up, in one inevitable 
procession, with the intermingled tramp of man- 
hood’s heavy foot, and the patter of childhood’s 
footfall, into the flaming range of these terri- 
ble bastions. “‘ There ts no discharge in this 
war,’’ no flying—no bribing—no pleading—no 
reasoning—no treating with “‘ the last enemy !” 
W.R. Williams. 
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One of the causes of not considering the fact 
of death is the utter inability to form any de- 
fined idea of the manner of existence after death. 
Another is a general presumption of having 
long to live. Yet another is that men occupy 
their whole soul and life with things that pre- 
clude the thought of its end. And, to give full 
force to these causes, there is, in a large propor- 
tion of men, a formal, systematic endeavor to 
keep off the thought of death. Butlet it be im- 
pressed upon us, that to end our life is the 
mightiest event that awaits us in this world. 
And it is that which we are living but to come 
to. It holds out a grand protest against being 
absorbed and lost in this world. It is the ter- 
mination of a period confessedly introductory 
and probationary. Without thinking of it, 
often and with deep interest, there is no possi- 
bility that our scheme and course of life should 
be directed to the supreme purpose of life. To 
have been thoughtless of it, then, will ultimately 
be an immense calamity ; it will be to be ina 
state unprepared for it. Foster. The usual 
course is not to think that we shall die. We 
know it, however, and we every day see it light 
on some one near us. We know that we must 
die, but we feel that we are alive. We have the 
habit of life, but we have not that of death. 
Life, with its bustle, its various impressions, its 
joys, its pains, ever fills our whole soul. By 
dint of forgetting death we cease to believe it, 
and when it at length arrives its presence aston- 
ishes us like the arrival of the least expected as 
well as least wished for guest. But be this as it 
may, it must be received. We must not aban- 
don life to death which claims it, but restore 
life faithfully to God who asks it back. It is 
necessary to die, and die well. Vinet. 

Life is that power by which we act and think 
and love and intend and hope. And suppose 
that all our energies have been wasted on things 
that cannot follow us into the grave, then how 
can we conceive of any life at all beyond this ? 
‘When we know that we must die, we feel about 
for something in us that shall not perish, some 
thread of continuity to knit our present and 
future life into one ; and if we have never lived 
for God, never realized the difference between 
treasures of earth and treasures of heaven, we 
find nothing that shall assure us of that other 
life. We start back in horror from a grave so 
dark and so profound. If these two terrors 
were all, some at least would not fear to die, 
would even court death as a repose. But there 
is yet another terror. Death means judgment. 
To die is to meet God, to stand before a J udge 





lof infinite power, whose wrath no man Can re- 
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sist ; before a Judge of infinite wisdom, who 
shall call back acts out of the distant past and 
lay bare all secret thoughts. Archbishop 
Thomson. 

Death did not strike Adam the first sinful 
man, nor Cain the first hypocrite, but Abel the 
innocent and righteous. The first soul that met 
with death overcame death ; the first soul that 
parted from earth went to heaven. Death 
argues not displeasure, because he whom God 
loved best dies first, and the murderer is pun- 
ished with living. Bishop H.—— Dying is one 
thing and the state of death is another ; and this 
state of death is not formidable to the believer. 
Death for him is nothing more than the transit 
_ into another and a better world. The Christian 
who dies passes from the realm of shadows into 
the Kingdom of light—from conflict to rest— 
from God, seen in type and emblem, to God, 
seen as He is in the splendor of His own essen- 
tial beauty. In fact, the Christian’s death is a 
birth into the fulness of life. ‘‘ He that believ- 
eth on Me shall never die.’’? G. Calthrop. 

The empire of death, which has suffered a 
slow decay, which it has required so many ages 
to overthrow, which has seemed to recover from 
its defeats, will at last sink by one powerful 
stroke, never to rise again. It will not require 
more than a moment of time to raise all the 
dead, to lay open every sepulchre, to restore 
every particle of dust, that is fit to be restored, 
to its proper body, and for all the bodies of the 
saints to be prepared for the mansion of eternal 
glory. How insipid and tame are the histories 
of all other conquests—of the rise and fall of all 
other kingdoms and empires—when compared 
with the grand and wonderful achievements of 
the ‘‘ King Immortal,’ and the fall of death 
beneath His power, and the giving up of all his 
prey ; when every victim from earth and sea, 
though under monuments of marble, nay, rocks 
of adamant, shall be restored ; when He shall 
bring forth every particular form to be repos- 
sessed by its proper spirit, from which it has 
been for a season divorced! Thus will He 
“‘ swallow up death in victory,’’ and then clothe 
His redeemed with garments of immortality. 
R. Hall. 

9. He has seen rulers insisting on obedience 
to evil commands; and this, at last, to their 
own hurt. It is shown above (v. 5) that obedi- 
ence to such évil commands is sin, and that it 
brings evil upon him who executes them. Now 
he subjoins, that such commands injure those 
also who give them. M.S. 

10. ‘‘ saw wicked [rulers] buried, who came 
and went from the holy place, and they were 
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forgotten in the city where they had so ruled ; 
this—their being at last overtaken by death and 
oblivion—shows their lot also to be vanity.” 
The ancient versions apply the whole of this 
verse to the wicked, which seems the preferable 
interpretation. W.T. B.— Not only did they 
depart, but even from the holy city where they 
had lived, they went away, i.e., their departure 
was made from the city by their being carried 
out of it in order to be buried ; as indeed all the 
dead were. And then they were forgotien in the 
city ; in other words, no monument was erected 
to them, no lamentation made over them, and 
therefore they were forgotten. M. S.——The 
clear vision of faith sees them passing forever- 
more away from the society and communion of 
the holy, to be quickly forgotten. It is notice- 
able that our Lord in like manner (Luke 16 : 19- 
24) represents the rich man’s burial as a notable 
event, yet his soul went away forever from the 
abodes of the holy. H. C. 

Two suggestive facts are fairly intimated by 
this tenth verse, as thus interpreted : First, That 
one may go from association with the godly to the 
burial of the ungodly. From the very midst of 
intercourse the most constant, close, prolonged, 
pleasant, from relations the most tender and in- 
timacies the most endearing with the holy, from 
a lifetime of such association in all that pertains 
to the social state, it is possible to pass from life, 
from all these associations, with mind unre- 
newed, with heart unchanged, with all these ties 
forever sundered, to receive all unconsciously 
the following of kindred and friends to the 
grave of the ungodly. This impressive fact 
confronts and contradicts the secret thought and 
hope of many who are unprepared for death. 
Many do secretly cherish the contrary thought 
and hope. Surrounded on every side by Chris- 
tian friends, whose lives are knit with theirs in 
the tenderest sympathies, counting themselves 
safe in such companionship, many live on them- 
selves unheeding the personal call of God, un- 
thoughtful of and unprepared for an issue which 
depends alone upon their own treatment of that 
call—an issue whose sole condition and deter- 
mination is found in their own penitence, prayer, 
obedience, or their own continued impenitence, 
prayerlessness, and disobedience. Many are liv- 
ing thus, with an issue so momentous impend- 
ing day by day—living on undisturbed by 
thought or fear of its eternal conseq uences—liv- 
ing thus in the face of God’s solemn protest and 
denial in Hisentire Word. Andalas! how many 
the actual signs which seem to show that the 
holy, those upon whose association such a base- 
less confidence and hope rest, that Christian 
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believers share in and contribute to the perpet- 
uation of such confidence and hope ! 

A second fact intimated by the verse is that 
the proof of actual character, ensuring a sinner’s 
burial, is stmply no good left behind, no works of 
a living faith in Christ, no fruits of an active, 
vital love to Ohrist. The wicked referred to in 
the text, who had lived among the holy, acted 
with and apparently like them all their lives, 
were forgotten in the city where they had so 
done. Unlike the righteous, who in their deeds 
of faith and love are held in everlasting remem- 
brance, they left behind them no memories of 
Christ-like acting in the life, no fragrance of 
beneficent deeds like His, dictated by obedient, 
grateful love to Him. In the allegory of the Judg- 
ment, it was not that those on the left hand had 
sinned grossly, that they had left abundant, pos- 
itive proofs of flagrant transgressions, but that 
they had not wrought works of faith and love, 
that they had left behind them no actual fruits, 
no blessed effects of deeds done for Christ, 
through love to Christ, the spring of all holy 
acting. Inasmuch as ye did it not to Me, this is 
the charge, the terrible charge undenied, which 
makes sure the burial and the final, irrevocable 
condemnation of the unbelieving, unloving soul 
as unholy, wicked. 

The Christian’s burial! How full of re- 
joicing hope are the thoughts it brings, how 
stripped of all that is truly sorrowful. The 
Christian’s grave! How holy, how blessed, 
how inspiring, how radiant with bright memo- 
ries and brighter prospects ! Gratefully, hope- 
fully standing there our hearts may trium- 
phantly sing : 


“Tis a blessing to live, but a greater to die, 

And the best of the world, is its path to the 
sky.— 

Be it gloomy or bright, for the life that He 
gave, 

Let us thank Him—but blessed be God for the 
grave ! 

*Tis the end of our toil, ’tis the crown of our 
bliss, 

*Tis the portal of happiness—aye, but for this, 

How hopeless were sorrow, how narrow were 
love, 

If they looked not from earth to the rapture 
above ! 

But the portals of death open out on the skies, 

And the mortal who enters in ecstasy flies, 

An angel of light, to the throne of the King ; 

While the echoes of Heaven in harmony ring 

With the song of the seraphs, “‘ Oh | blessed 
are they 
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Who die in the Lord, and from earth come 
away— 

They rest from their labors—the works of 
their love b 

Have followed, and crown them with glory 
above.”’ 


But oh! the sinner’s burial! how unutter- 
ably awful! The Christless shroud, the Christ- 
less sleep, the Christless grave or tomb! How 
heartbreakingly sad, how vividly terrible the 
thoughts which follow the spirit gone to the 
judgment and the doom! B. 

11, Because sentence is not exe- 
cuted speedily, therefore the heart 
is set to doevil. The delay in God’s retrib- 
utive judgments for sin emboldens sinners ; 
they madly say, ‘‘ Where is the promise of His 
coming ?”’ and set their heart fully to the doing 
of evil. The very mercy that spares the sinner 
to give him space for repentance, he abuses and 
perverts to bolder sin, to deeper guilt, and to a 
swift and more terrible doom. Scarcely any 
words in this book evince a more just apprecia- 
tion of the spirit of wicked men than these. 
The author had noted closely but truthfully how 
wicked men abuse God’s mercy and provoke 
His wrath. dH. OC. 

A sentence is passed and stands in force 
against every evil work; and the words of 
Solomon represent to us, on the one hand, the 
marvellous patience of God in suspending the 
execution of this righteous sentence ; and, on 
the other hand, men’s vile abuse of his unmerited 
goodness, Instead of being led to repentance, 
they grow bolder in sin ; and ‘‘ because sentence 
against their evil works is not speedily executed, 
therefore their heart is fully set in them to do 
evil.”’ There is an awful emphasis in the last of 
these expressions ; it denotes the extreme wick- 
edness that sinners may arrive at; not only to 
commit sin when assaulted with violent tempta- 
tions, but to make an habitual trade of it ; nay, 
to employ themselves in it with delight. Their 
heart is so fully set in them to do evil, that all 
their faculties bend that way. Thus we read 
of some “who drink iniquity like water gu 
““ who devise mischief upon their beds,”’ and set 
themselves in a way that is not good ; nay, who 
put themselves to incredible pains and hard 
labor, who ‘‘ weary themselves to commit 
iniquity.”” R. Walker. 

Man must strike soon, if he would strike at 
all ; for opportunities pass away from him, and 
his victim may escape his vengeance by death. 
There is no passing of opportunity with God, 
and it is this which makes His long-suffering a 
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solemn thing. God can wait. F. W. R.— 
There is a sublime, silent delay about the Divine 
Justice which leaves rash sinners under the de- 
lusion that against a Lawgiver so long-suffering 
they may offend with impunity. If every Cain 
were marked the very instant he shed blood, and 
every Ananias struck dead upon the utterance 
of his lie, scoffing at judgments would be im- 
possible. But the awful tread of justice is 
slow, and so the depraved soul grows bold. 
Conscience sleeps, and therefore the sinner 
thinks the sin is not on record. ‘‘ He hath said 
in his heart, God hath forgotten ; He hideth 
His face ; He will never see it’’ (Psalm 10:11). 
J. W. A. Nothing will better that man or 
move that man who is given up to spiritual 
judgments. Let God smile or frown, stroke or 
strike, cut or kill, he minds it not, regards it not. 
Such a man’s preservation is but a reservation 
unto a greater condemnation. He has guilt in 
his bosom and vengeance at his back wherever 
he goes; neither ministry nor misery, neither 
miracle nor mercy can mollify his heart ; and if 
this soul be not in hell on this side hell, who is? 
T. Brooks. 

To sin because God is long-suffering, is to be 
evil because He is good, and to provoke Him be- 
cause He spares us ; it is to str?ve with God and 
to contend with His goodness, as if we were re- 
solved to try the utmost length of His patience ; 
and because God is loath to punish, therefore to 
urge and importune Him to that which is so 
contrary to His inclination. This abuse of the 
long-suffering of God is a provocation of the 
highest nature, because it is to trample upon His 
dearest attributes, those which He most delights 
and glories in, His goodness and mercy ; for the 
long-suffering of God is His goodness to the 
guilty and His mercy to those who deserve to 
be miserable. This day of God’s patience is the 
great opportunity of our salvation ; and if we 
let it slip it is never to be recovered. If we 
misimprove this time of our life, we shall not 
be permitted to live it over again to improve it 
better. Archbishop Tillotson.m——The long-suffer- 
ing of God declares His power. What He does 
not punish now, He can punish by and by ; 
what He does not punish here, He can punish 
there ; what not in this world, in the next. He 
is patient because He is strong, because all 
power belongeth unto Him. The long-suffering 
of God is a declaration of His love, not willing 
that any should perish,but that all should come 
to repentance. This tardiness of vengeance 
argues no listlessness, no moral indifference to 
the eternal distinctions between good and evil, 
on the part of Him who is the Judge of the 
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whole earth, and by whom actions are weighed. 
It means that Christ has died for sinners, and 
that God can afford to wait. Flee from Him 
thou canst not. To flee to Him is thy only way 
of deliverance. Trench. 

12, Whatever advantage oppressors may 
gain, and however great the evils which they 
occasion, it remains true after all, and it is a 
consolation for the oppressed, that those who 
fear God shall sooner or later obtain their re- 
ward. In this world? The tenor of the Book 
is plainly against this. That it is in another 
world seems to be the necessary implication. 
M. 8. 

It is the happiness of all that fear God that in 
the worst of times it shall be well with them ; 
their happiness in God’s favor cannot be preju- 
diced nor their communion with God interrupted 
by their troubles ; they are in a good case, for 
they are kept in a good frame under their 
troubles, and in the end they shall havea blessed 
deliverance from and an abundant recompense 
for their troubles. And therefore surely I know, 
I know it by the promise of God and the expe- 
rience of all the saints, hat however it goes with 
others z¢ shall go well with them. All is well 
that ends well. H. 

12, 13. Hereseems to be a very full and firm 
conviction of the doctrine of a retribution, both 
for the good and forthe evil. M.S.——Disem- 
bodied spirits do not at once pass into the state 
or the place which they are finally tohold. Yet 
they are in measure receiving the things done in 
the body, whether good or bad, one class re- 
joicing, the other suffering. This intermediate 
existence is in no sense remedial or purgatorial, 
there being not even a hint to that effect any- 
where. Retribution followsdeathatonce. All 
questions as to locality are vain and fruitless. 
It is not at all needful to know where either 
heaven or hell is, for such knowledge would 
add nothing to our comfort or our inducements 
to a holy life. Nor do we require to be able to 
answer every question about Hades or Paradise. 
It is enough to know, as we do beyond a perad- 
venture, that in the future life it shall be well 
with the righteous at once and forever; but 
woe, woe unto the wicked, for it shall be ill 
with them at once and forever. Chambers. 

14, Wemay mistake God’s thought entirely. 
The pains which He sends upon the good for 
discipline we may mistake for retribution and 
assume to be only tokens of His wrath. The 
good things He grants to the wicked may be for 
their moral trial, and in no sense a proof of His 
approbation. These points, brief compared 
with the magnitude of the subject, bear upon 
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the just explanation of those apparent anomalies 
in the present administration of God’s moral 
government over the race, to which our passage 
alludes. H.C. 

It is worth noting that the instance of vanity, 
to which these words are specifically applied, is 
the seeming inequality of God’s justice. For if 
they are considered, as they may fairly be con- 
sidered, in connection with the profession in v. 
12 of personal faith in God’s absolute justice, 
the conclusion is irresistible, that, whatever 
reason the Preacher had.for reserve in declaring 
his belief, he certainly looked forward to a final 
judgment in a future state of existence. 
W. T. B.—The things of this world are not 
the best things, nor were ever designed to make 
a portion and happiness for us, for if they had, 
God would not have allotted so much of this 
world’s wealth to His worst enemies, and so 
much of its troubles to His best friends ; there 
must, therefore, be another life after this, the 
joys and griefs of which must be real and sub- 
stantial, and able to make men truly happy or 
truly miserable, for this world does neither. H. 

15. Mirthis not the best word here. Enjoy- 
ment, rejoicing, give the sense of the Hebrew 
much better. This Hebrew word is used more 
than any other for “ rejoicing before the Lord,”’ 
and “‘ rejoicing in the Lord,”’ especially in sacred 
worship and in grateful praise and trust. Sol- 
omon commends the free-hearted and cheerful 
enjoyment of our daily bread and of all the good 
which God provides for in our physical consti- 
tution, for this remains with us as the good of 
our labor while we live. Yet he carefully sug- 
gests that it is God who gives us this life and all 
its enjoyments. They should therefore be ac- 
cepted and enjoyed as His gifts in the spirit of 
filial obedience and true gratitude. The same 
sentiment has appeared before (2: 24; 8 : 12, 18, 
22), guarded there, moreover, against abuse by 
the same beautiful and pertinent suggestion that 
this is ‘‘ the gift of God,” and that we have even 
these most common blessings of life from His gra- 
cious hand and parental heart. H.C.——Then 
L commended joy, a holy security and serenity 
of mind arising from a confidence in God, and 
His power, providence, and promise, because a 
man has no better thing under the sun (though a 
good man has much better things above the sun) 
than to eat and drink—that is, soberly and 
thankfully to make use of the things of this life, 
and to be cheerful whatever happens. H. 

16,17. To see the business. The 
word for ‘‘ business” is the same which is ren- 
dered ‘‘ travail” in 2:26; 3: 10, having ob- 
viously here the same sense as there, viz., 
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selfish, pleasure-seeking toil for earthly good— 
thought of, moreover, as altogether unavailing, 
futile, and vain. In the light of God’s provi- 
dence, often baffling and frustrating the best 
human calculations and endeavors, he found 
himself unable to fathom these depths. H. C. 

In other words, this matter of the righteous 
and the wicked, as having their respective lots 
reversed, and the insufficiency of an attempt to 
enjoy the fruits of labor—all this is a matter too 
deep for us to fathom. God has kept the 
grounds of this mysterious dispensation to Him- 
self. ‘‘ Who can by searching find out God ?’’ 
M. §8.—There is no fuller statement in Eccle- 
siastes of the incapacity of every man with his 
finite understanding to comprehend the plans 
and operations of the Infinite and Eternal God. 
WieeboBs 

9,: 1-6. The ninth chapter should not have 
been dissevered from the preceding one, with the 
close of which it is most intimately connected. 
He had said that God’s work is inscrutable, and 
to him must be attributed the arrangement of all 
events. He now says, that the righteous and 
the wise, and all their doings, are at the Divine 
disposal, and subjected to the will of God (v. 1). 
He goes on to develop more fully the objection 
raised in 8 : 14 against the declarations preced- 
ing that passage, respecting an adequate retri- 
bution to the righteous and the wicked. It is 
now suggested again that all have one common 
lot, whatever their character may be. All men 
have more or less of folly, and all die alike (vs. 
2, 3), and when dead all enjoyment ceases, and 
they know not anything more (vs. 4, 5). All 
sensation ceases, and they have no more a part 
to act in life (v. 6). M.S. 

1, This testimony respecting the righteous is 
peculiarly grateful in such a connection as this. 
It is refreshing to see that the author in the 
depth of his perplexities in reference to both 
God’s providential and moral government over 
men, when facing events and complications 
which tasked his mind to the utmost, could yet 
fall back upon this precious truth—that the 
righteous, the wise, and their works, are all in 
the hand of God, the object of His unceasing 
love and care. H.C.—Love and hatred are 
here understood by almost all interpreters to 
mean the ordinary outward tokens of God’s 
favor or displeasure, ¢.e., prosperity and ad- 
versity. ‘‘ Man knows not whether to expect 
prosperity or adversity from God ; all his earthly 
future is in obscurity.’ He represents man as 
looking forward into the future and contem- 
plating various contingencies without knowing 
which of them shall be his lot. W.T. B.— 
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He lays this down for a rule, That the love and 
hatred of God are not to be measured and 
judged of by men’s outward condition. If 
prosperity were a certain sign of God’s love, 
and affliction of His hatred, then it might justly 
be an offence to us to see the wicked and godly 
fare alike. But the matter is not so; Wo man 
knows etther love, or hatred, by all that is before 
them in this world. H. 

2. No man knows either love or hatred by 
outward mercy or misery ; for all things come 
alike to all. The sun of prosperity shines as 
well upon the brambles of the wilderness as 
upon the fruit-trees of the orchard ; the snow 
and hail of adversity light upon the best garden 
as well as upon the wildest waste Health, 
wealth, honors, crosses, sicknesses, and losses 
are cast upon good and bad men indifferently. 
T. Brooks. The course of nature is without 
respect of persons ; we see no laws suspended 
to favor the good or to punish the bad. Yet 
the inspired writer does not lose sight of the 
great distinction between the two classes of 
men, and he recognizes the eternal distinction 
between moral good and evil, by the terms 
which he applies to them—the righteous and 
the wicked, the clean and the unclean, the wor- 
shipper and the despiser of God’s worship. And 
“there is a vast difference,’’ Henry well re- 
marks, ‘‘ between the original, the design, and 
the nature of the same event to the one and to 
the other ; the moral effects and issues of them 
are likewise vastly different ; the same Provi- 
dence to the one is a savor of life unto life, to 
the other of death unto death, though, to out- 
ward appearance, it is the same.’”’ J. M. M. 

3. Full of evil. How manifestly hideous 
the process going on in human souls under the 
power of sin. It isa process of real and fixed 
deformity. The most beautiful natural charac- 
ter, in man or woman, changes, how certainly, 
its type, when growing old in worldliness and 
the neglect of religion. The deforming process 
murders the angel in us, and saves the drudge 
or the worm. The man that is left is but a 
partial being, a worker, a schemer, a creature 
of passion, thought, will, hunger, remorse, but 
no Divine principle, no kinsman of Christ, or of 
God. On the other hand, it will be seen that a 
thoroughly religious old person holds the pro- 
portions of life, and even grows more mellow 
and attractive as life advances. Indeed, the 
most beautiful sight on earth is an aged saint 
of God, growing cheerful in his faith as life ad- 
vances, becoming mellowed in his love, and 
more and more visibly pervaded and brightened 
by the clear light of religion. H. B. 
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We see no retribution for sin in this life ; 
who then will believe that there is any to be 
feared hereafter—if, indeed, there be any here- 
after ? This madness, he says, abides in them 
long as they live. After that—what? The 
omission of the verb go in the original is 
peculiarly expressive: ‘‘ After that—to the 
dead !”’ H.C. 

In attaching the word madness to the moral 
conduct of unrenewed men, revelation lends us 
an apt illustration of that conduct. Ever heed- 
ing and keenly sensitive to bodily pain or to 
wounded affection, they have no feeling or 
thought concerning the more terrible anguish of 
the spirit, the more fearful wounds to its high 
immortal affections, to which their own deeds 
are daily tending and which they are directly 
inflicting. Sensitive to the loss of perishable 
wealth, they are insensible to the incomputable 
loss of the imperishable soul. Every passing 
event in human life, all the shifting scenes of 
national, social, and personal history, stir the 
fountains of emotion in their souls, while the 
grander events and awful verities of spiritual 
being, the vaster scenes of eternal history which 
throng the pathway of the past and present, 
move hardly a pulse within them. Upon a 
thoughtful, feeling, God-fearing mind, gazing 
upon this strange course of immortal men, surely 
the conviction of human folly and madness can- 
not but press with saddening, irresistible 
force. B. 

If men were persuaded that sin is attended 
with eternal death, would “ they drink in iniquity 
like water ?”’ The devils themselves are not 
able to conquer the fear of judgment to come, 
they ‘‘ believe and tremble ;’’ therefore when it 
is not active upon the conscience, it is either be- 
cause men do not believe it, or they fancy that 
retaining their beloved lusts they may obtain 
an easy absolution. Astonishing perverseness ! 
How many will not discern or censure that 
folly in themselves which they will condemn 
in others for extreme madness? If one riot- 
ously lavishes away his estate, and, for the short 
pleasure of a few years, be reduced with the 
prodigal to extreme poverty, would he not be 
esteemed to have been beside himself? Yet this 
is a very tolerable case, in comparison of expos- 
ing the soul to eternal vengeance for the pleas- 
ures of sin that are butforaseason. Bates.—— 
When we look on the madness of life, and are 
marvelling at the terrible career of dissipation, 
let there be nocontempt felt. It isan immortai 
spirit marring itself. It is an infinite soul, 
which nothing short of the Infinite can satisfy, 
plunging down to ruin and disappointment. 
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Men of pleasure, whose hearts are as capable of 
an eternal blessedness as a Christian’s, that is 
the terrible meaning and moral of your dissipa- 
tion. God in Christ is your only Eden, and out 
of Christ you can have nothing but the restless- 
ness of Cain; you are blindly pursuing your 
destiny. F. W. R. 

4. ‘‘ Whoever is still attached to the living, 
as to him there is hope.’’ The meaning seems 
to be—He 7s something ; has some power of ac- 
complishment, for even a dog, contemptible as 
he was in the East, could do more and was more 
an object of hope or of fear, than a dead lion. 
This isdoubtlessa proverb. The author meant 
to say strongly that so far as this world is con- 
cerned, there is no power in the dead, and there- 
fore no ground of confidence or trust in them. 
This he proceeds to show more in detail. 
EUG: 

The lesson of the Preacher is an old one. 
While there is life there is hope, and only while 
there is life. Let us be up and doing, for the 
night cometh in which no man can work. : Our 
actual opportunities, small and trifling though 
they may seem, are, simply because they are 
still in our power, infinitely more valuable than 
even the greatest and noblest when once these 
have slipped from our grasp forever. Consider 
the truth that in all things admitting of the dig- 
tinction, things that can be said to be living and 
to be dead, it is life which gives the value, it is 
the earnestness and truth which underlie all real 
vital power that alone give significance and re- 
deem from worthlessness ; and that unless the 
angel be there to stir the waters, even the pool 
of Bethesda is but a stagnant pool, powerless 
and disappointing. It is thus both in nature 
and also in man, in the outer world which at- 
tracts and engages the senses, and in the inner 
world of soul and spirit. It is the fresh life in 
both that we value, and justly. 7. H. Steel. 

3d, 6. I give below a paraphrase of these two 
verses which in my view is sustained by the fol- 
lowing considerations : It is in harmony with 
the course of thought with which the passage 
is introduced in v. 4 and with which it closes in 
v. 6. It coincides with the logic of the passage 
itself, especially in the last half of v. 5. It re- 
lieves the passage of its doctrinal difficulties, 
viz., its supposed denial of a future conscious 
existence, and its contradiction of the great doc- 
trine of a future retribution—a doctrine which 
Solomon in this very book affirms with most 
solemn emphasis. “‘ For the living know as to 
death that they shall die; but the dead know 
nothing as to the living, nor as to any of the 
scenes and events of this earthly life, neither 
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have they any more reward in the line of fame 
and honor, for the memory of them is forgotten. 
They may have labored hard for an immortal 
name among the living of earth, but this re- 
ward fails them, for no remembrance of them 
long survives their disappearance from among 
men, Also their love and their hatred and their 
envy have long ago perished ; all died with 
them, and are no longer of the least concern to 
the living, whom their love cannot help nor their 
hatred harm ; neither have they any longer a 
portion forever in all that is done under the sun. 
They may have a portion elsewhere--of that 
there is no occasion now to speak ; but they 
have no portion in the way of active agency or 
proper reward in anything done on the earth.”’ 
This paraphrase assumes that the author is not 
speaking at all of the departed dead with 
reference to their consciousness, their happiness, 
or their misery in that other world, but only 
with reference to their relations to this world and 
to its events and interests. According to this 
construction the passage bears forcibly upon the 
vanity of laying up immense stores for future 
enjoyment, whether of wealth or of posthumous 
remembrance and fame. Thousands in every age 
toil to accumulate indefinitely more than they 
could ever use in a century—to whom Solomon 
would say here: ‘‘ What will all that wealth 
avail you after you aré dead? Other thousands, 
especially in the ancient Oriental world, ex- 
hausted the great labors of a lifetime to build 
mausoleums and tombs for themselves that 
should immortalize their names among the liv- 
ing. Was there not occasion enough to say to 
such men: ‘‘ The dead know not anything of 
what transpires among the living ;’’ nor have 
they any more a reward on earth, however 
much they may have sought it, for the very re- 
membrance of them is perished, however stub- 
bornly they may have fought against this result 
and labored to make their earthly name immor- 
tal. H.C. 

6. The three passions, love, hatred, and envy, 
are named as strongest and most vehement in 
theiraction. Even these are hushed in the calm 
of the grave. KE. H. P. 

The surest thing in life is death. We can be 
absolutely sure of nothing else. There will 
come an unexpected night, of which “‘no man 
knoweth, not even the angels of God,” upon 
which no sunrise will dawn. A thousand ills 
may be avoided, a thousand perils escaped, but 
death cannot be. But the most unsure event in 
life is the time of death. The moment may 
come within the next hour ; it may be post- 
poned fifty years. No averages, no tables of 
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mortality, no study of contingencies, can assure 
any mortal of one day’s life. Death is an ene- 
my ; to some, alas, not to all—‘“‘ the last ene- 
my!’’ Yet over this dread foe there may be 
victories ; there have been millions who have 
exultingly triumphed. Such triumph is never 
attained by our own courage, or resolution, or 
strength ; never by recollection of our own obe- 
dience, faithfulness, or good works. It comes 
only from faith in Christ Jesus. It is this that 


assures of resurrection—not ‘‘of flesh and 
blood ’’—but of the ‘‘ spiritual body.” J. L. | 


Burrows. 


God has never promised dying grace when 


one’s duty isto ive. Grace for duty, for toil, | 


for love, for honesty, for earnest service in every 


good cause, for brave struggle, for unselfish | 
ministry, for holy influence ; grace for noble 
and beautiful living, and for loyal devotion to 
Christ while the heart’s pulses are full, and 
while God wants us still in this world. Then | 
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J. R. M.—Ask for living grace and glorify 
Christ thereby, and then you shall have dying 
grace when dying time comes. Your enemy is 
going to be destroyed, but not to-day. There 
is a great host of enemies to be fought to-day, 
and you may be content to let this one alone for 
awhile. This enemy will be destroyed, but of 
the times and the seasons we are in ignorance ; 
our wisdom is to be good soldiers of Jesus Christ 
as the duty of every day requires. Take your 
trials as they come! As the enemies march up 
slay them, rank upon rank. Leave the final 
shock of arms till the last adversary advances, 
and meanwhile hold you your place in the con- 
flict. God will in due time help you to over- 
come your last enemy, but meanwhile see to it 
that you overcome the world, the flesh, and the 
devil. If you live well you will die well. That 
same covenant in which the Lord Jesus gave you 
life contains also the grant of death, for “‘ All 
things are yours, whether things present or 
things to come, or life or death, all are yours, 
and ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.” 


grace for dying when the life’s work is done. | Spurgeon. 
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7 Go thy way, eat thy bread with joy, and 

drink thy wine with a merry heart ; for God 
8 hath already accepted thy works. Let thy 

garments be always white ; and let not thy 
9 head lack ointment. Live joyfully with the 
wife whom thou lovest all the days of the life 
of thy vanity, which he hath given thee un- 
der the sun, all the days of thy vanity : for 
that is thy portion in life, and in thy labour 
wherein thou labourest under the sun. 
Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do ¢t 
with thy might ; for there is no work, nor 
device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the 
grave, whither thou goest. 

I returned, and saw under the sun, that 
the race is not to the swift, nor the battle to 
the strong, neither yet bread to the wise, nor 
yet riches to men of understanding, nor yet 
favour to men of skill ; but time and chance 
happeneth to them all. For man also know- 
eth not his time : as the fishes that are taken 


10 


11 


wel 


il 


7-9. Here is a turn in the course of thought. 
The author would say to his readers: Instead of 
toiling hopelessly and vainly for huge masses of 
wealth which you can never enjoy, or for 
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in an evil net, and as the birds that are 
caught in the snare, even so are the sons of 
men snared in an evil time, when it falleth 
suddenly upon them. 

Ihave also seen wisdom under the sun on 
this wise, and it seemed great unto me: 
14 there was a little city, and few men within 

it; and there came a great king against it, 

and besieged it, and built great bulwarks 
15 against it: now there was found in it a 

poor wise man, and he by his wisdom deliv- 

ered the city ; yet no man remembered that 
16 same poor man. Then said I, Wisdom is 
better than strength : nevertheless the poor 
man’s wisdom is despised, and his words 
are not heard. 

The words of the wise spoken in quiet are 
heard more than the cry of him that ruleth 
18 among fools. Wisdom is better than weapons 

of war: but one sinner destroyeth much 

good. 


13 


17 


posthumous fame and glory that you can never 
know of, and that will surely be sunk under the 
waves of oblivion, I counsel you to enjoy with 
quiet satisfaction your daily bread, thankful 
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that God accepts your work. Let your gar- 
ments betoken inward purity and true joy; 
living happily with one wife (not miserably with 
many), even with the wife whom thou lovest, 
all the days of thy transient life, for this is thy 
portion of good for thy labor in this earthly 
life. We have met substantially the same coun- 
sel in 2:24; 3:12, 18, 22; 5:18, 19 and 
Si by VEC: 

Let there be “‘ joy and a merry heart within ;”’ 
a good heart, so the word is, which distinguishes 
this from carnal mirth and sensual pleasure, 
which are the evil-of the heart, both a symptom 
and a cause of much evil there. We must en- 
joy ourselves, enjoy our friends, enjoy our God, 
and be careful to keep a good conscience that 
nothing may disturb us in these enjoyments. 
We must serve God with gladness in the use of 
what He gives us, and be liberal in communi- 
cating it to others, and not suffer ourselves to 
be oppressed with inordinate care and grief about 
the world. H.——Amusement must never be- 
come an end in life ; it must always be a means, 
a help on the way, just as sleep is, just as rest 
is. Anhour’samusement should be to you just 
what a night’s sleeping is, or what a day’s rest- 
ing is; it should make you stronger, clearer- 
headed, calmer-souled, braver, more hopeful, 
more earnest, more enthusiastic, inspiring you 
for better life. Anything that leaves a taint of 
impurity upon the life, or starts a thought of im- 
purity in the mind, anything that degrades or 
debases the soul, is unfit and unworthy amuse- 
ment for a Christian. Christian amusements 
must be such as donot harm spiritual life ; they 
must be means of grace. J. R. M. 

Solomon is no ascetic himself ; he does not 
believe in decrying the moderate pleasures which 
God provides for usin our daily food and nightly 
rest ; and he knows that if he were to push the 
doctrine of the vanity of this world to this ex- 
treme, his words would only recoil upon himself 
and would utterly frustrate his great purpose. 
Therefore he sees the necessity of discriminating 
sharply between loving the world supremely 
and loving its legitimate comforts very mod- 
erately ; between grasping it in a spirit that is 
reckless of God, and accepting certain forms of 
its pleasure as kindly provided and given of God, 
to be accepted with gratitude ; between devot- 
ing one’s utmost powers to unlimited acquisi- 
tion, and being satisfied with the moderate en- 
joyments which man’s physical constitution pro- 
vides for, and God’s luve bestows. He knew 
that men of the world hold the constitutional 
enjoyments of life to be admissible and right, 
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effort to make them think otherwise. He there- 
fore took special pains not to offend and repel 
them from his doctrine. It was not the mod- 
erate enjoyment of one’s daily bread, or of the 
well-ordered family state, that he set forth as 
vanity and exhorted men to renounce. It was 
not the legitimate use but the gross abuse of the 
world that he condemned. The thing he de- 
cried and deplored was that in this matter men 
should be reckless of the ordinations of Divine 
Providence and of their responsibility to their 
Great Lawgiver and Judge, and that then, in 
this spirit, not satisfied with the moderate, legit- 
imate enjoyments of life, they should stride on 
with all-grasping desire and unmeasured toil to 
accumulate wealth, honor, and sensual pleasure 
till they make the whole of life one intense and 
utter vanity, and bring upon themselves the 
righteous retributions of their Maker. . . . Let 
him speak ; his experience may save thousands 
from the folly of a selfishly pleasure-loving and 
pleasure-seeking life, and from the ruin which 
such a life so certainly involves. Let him 
speak, and let the earth hear, for his voice is the 
testimony of God, warning all pleasure-loving 
men of the rocks on which myriads: have made 
shipwreck, not for time only, but for eternity. 
HC: 

As Ewald has long since shown, it is impos- 
sible to bring an understanding, studious heart 
to this book without discovering that its true 
and ruling intention is to encourage men, per- 
plexed by change and dejected by the disillu- 
sionizing processes of experience, to a patient 
endurance of inevitable disappointments, and a 
prompt, hearty enjoyment of the remaining and 
sufficient goods of life. The constant and re- 
curring moral of the book is, that ‘‘ everything 
is beautiful in its season,’’ and in its season 
should be thankfully enjoyed, without too 
curious an inquest into its probable genesis and 
duration ; that there is nothing better, that it is 
the last result of wisdom, for a man to ‘‘ enjoy 
all the good of his labor ;”’ and that this capac- 
ity of wise enjoyment is God’s best gift to man. 
The cheerful heart that medicines our pain is, 
then, the gift of God ; and because it is the gift 
of God, it is open to us all, however delicate or 
saturnine our natural temperament may be. 
And like all other the gifts of God, we come 
upon it while we are walking in the path of 
obedience. To “‘fear God and keep His com- 
mandments is the whole duty of man,” even 
as to take the good of God’s gifts and his own 
labors is the best happiness of man ; and only 
by doing the duty do we reach the happiness. 


and that their good sense persistently repels any | Coz. 
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10. Whatsoever thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with thy might. The Scrip- 
ture does not say, what thy head finds to do; 
that may find a thousand things ; nor what thy 
heart finds to do, for that may find ten thousand 
things ; but what thy hand findeth to do ; that 
is, look what work God cuts out to thy hand to 
do ; that do with all thy might, for there is no 
working in the grave. Wearetodo much good 
in a little time. Our time is short, our task is 
great. TT. Brooks. 

Produce ! produce ! were it but the pitifullest 
infinitesimal fraction of a product, produce it, 
in God’s name! ’Tis the utmost thou hast in 
thee ; out with it then. Up, up! whatever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might. Thy 
life, oh mortal! wert thou the pitifullest of all 
the sons of earth, isno idle dream, but a solemn 
reality. It isthy own. It is all thou hast to 
confront eternity with. Work then like a star, 
unhasting yet unresting. Carlyle.——Straight- 
way do what thy hand findeth to do! It may 
be less or more. It may be in public or private. 
It may be a thing or a course that will be com- 
mented on or passed over in silence by others. 
No matter ! when the light comes it is to be fol- 
lowed. Straightway do it and the enemies of 
souls—of the Gospel of Christ—are taken at ad- 
vantage, are discomfited, are driven back, 
while timorous friends, the discouraged, the 
weak, the halting, receive as it were a new in- 
spiration. A soul in prompt action necessarily 
charges other souls with the celestial fire—until 
they, too, glow and burn with love to Christ. 
Straightway do, say, give, suffer, at the word 
of Christ, and in living consecration to Him, 
and the greatest and most beneficent force that 
can issue from one human soul to another will 
go out from you to other souls around. A. R. 

No man ever shapes his own destiny or the 
destinies of others, wisely and well, who deals 
much in presentlies. Nature never postpones. 
When the time arrives for the buds to open, 
they open—for the leaves to fall, they fall. 
Look upward. The shining worlds never put 
off their risings or their settings. The comets 
even, erratic as they are, keep their appoint- 
ments ; and eclipses are always punctual to the 
minute. There are no delays in any of the 
movements of the universe which have been 
predetermined by the absolute will of the 
Creator. Procrastination among the stars might 
involve the destruction of innumerable systems ; 
procrastination in the operations of nature on 
this earth might result in famine, pestilence, 
and the blotting out of the human race. Man, 
however, being a free agent, can postpone the 
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performance of nis duty ; and he does go, too, 
frequently to his own destruction. The drafts 
drawn by indolence upon the future are pretty 
sure to be dishonored. Make now your banker. 
Do not say you will economize presently, for 
presently you may be bankrupt ; nor that you 
will repent and make atonement presently, for 
presently you may be judged. Bear in mind 
the important fact, taught alike by the history 
of nations, rulers, and private individuals, that 
in at least three cases out of five, presently is too 
late. Anon. 

What do the Scriptures show us, but that God 
has a particular care for every man, a personal 
interest in him, and a sympathy with him and 
his trials, watching for the uses of his one talent 
as attentively and kindly, and approving him as 
heartily, in the right employment of it, as if he 
had given him ten ; and, what is the giving out 
of the talent itself, but an exhibition of the fact 
that God has a definite purpose, charge, and 
work, be it this or that, for every man? 
H. B.—Every man has given him of God 
much more than he has any idea of, and that he 
can help on the world’s work more than he 
knowsof. What we want is the single eye that 
will see what our work is, the humility to accept 
it however lowly, the faith to do it for God, the 
perseverance to go on till death. WV. Macleod. 

There is to be no curbing of our energies, no 
surrender of our natural talents. Far from it: 
use them all; heartily, bravely, lovingly, use 
them all ; only let us beware that we use them, 
first,in entire dependence upon God ; secondly, in 
entire submission to His will; thirdly, without 
using, or allowing others to use, any unlawful 
means ; and, once more, remembering always 
the true end which, in exercising them, should 
be always in our view. The necessaries of life 
must, indeed, be sought through them, as the 
very condition of our continuing to employ 
them ; but beyond this we may not go ; this end 
gained, the true end of all talents, health, wealth, 
intellectual ability, influence, from whatever 
source derived, comes into view—namely, the 
glory of God and the good of our fellow-men, 
not our own abundance and the luxurious 
enjoyment (as we are apt to speak) of life. 
Karslake. 

To do as well as ever you can what happens 
to be the only thing within your power to do, is 
the best and surest preparation for higher ser- 
vice. Should things go against you, never give 
way to debilitating depression, but be hopeful, 
brave, courageous, careful not to waste in vain 
and unavailing regret the power you will need 
for endurance and endeavor, Binney.——Every 
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position, great or small, may be made almost | as all good work is God’s, you will soon see a 


as great or as little as we desire to make it, ac- 
cording as we make the most of it or the least 
of it. Todo the necessary duties of any station, 
that is easy enough ; but to gather up all its 
outlying opportunities ; to be ready to lend a 
helping hand here, to give a kind word there, 
and a wise counsel there ; “ to fill,’ as we say, 
‘“our place in life,’’ instead of leaving it half 
empty ; to be entirely in our work for the time 
being, this is what makes all the difference be- 
tween a useful andauselessman. Stanley.— 
True work is to be done by making the best of 
what we are. It is not by complaining that we 
have not the right tools, but by using well the 
tools wehave. What we are, and where we are, 
is God’s providential arrangement, God’s do- 
ing, though it may be man’s misdoing ; and 
the manly and the wise way is to look your 
disadvantages in the face, and see what can be 
made out of them. F. W. R. 

For most of us, our service has to be un- 
noticed and unknown, and the memory of our 
work will live perhaps for a year or two in the 
hearts of some few who loved us, but will fade 
wholly when they follow us into the silent land. 
Well, be it so; we shall sleep none the less 
sweetly though none be talking about us over 
our heads. All that matters very little. The 
notoriety of our work is of no consequence. 
The earnestness and accuracy with which we 
strike our blow is all important ; but it matters 
nothing how far it echoes. It is not the heaven 
of heavens to be talked about, nor does a man’s 
life consist in the abundance of newspaper or 
other paragraphs about him. We shall do our 
work best, and be saved from much festering 
anxiety, which corrupts our purest service and 
fevers our serenest thoughts, if we once fairly 
make up our minds to working unnoticed and 
unknown, and determine that whether our post 
be a conspicuous or an obscure one we shall fill 
it to the utmost of our power ; careless of praise 
or censure because our judgment is with our 
God ; careless whether we are unknown or well 
known, because we are known altogether to 
Him. “Small service is true service while it 
lasts,’’ and the unnoticed, insignificant servants 
may do work every whit as good and noble as 
the most widely known, to whom have been en- 
trusted by Christ tasks that mould the ages. 
A. M.—~In an employment however common- 
place, and ina corner however inconspicuous, 
if you take up the task which your hand finds 
to do, and throw into it the might which God 
gives, the result will be genuine, solid, enduring. 
Let each do his own work in his own way, and 





more beautiful Church and a better world. 
Hamilton. 

A heart warmed with the love of God, sensi- 
ble of its obligations to redeeming mercy, emp- 
tied of self, its enmity or repugnance toward 
the holy and the pure expelled or overcome, 
taught to hate not only the presence but “‘ the 
appearance of evil,” “‘ filled with unfeigned love 
of the brethren,”’ in charity with all men, and 
with its ‘‘ affections fixed on those things that 
are above, where Christ sitteth at the right hand 
of God ”’—a heart in this condition is fitted to 
supply impulse and energy for ‘‘ whatever the 
hand findeth todo.’’ It is acentral heat, whose 
glow and fervor animate and inspire the active 
faculties of the soul, prompting them to aim at 
the accomplishment, and instrumentally im- 
parting the competency to accomplish, those 
things which come in the form of Christian 
obligation. Binney. 

Christian life is action ; not aspeculating, not 
a debating, but a doing. One thing, and only 
one, in this world has eternity stamped upon it. 
Feelings pass; resolves and thoughts pass ; 
opinions change. What you have done lasts— 
lasts in you. Through ages, through eternity, 
what you have done for Christ, that, and only 
that, you are. ‘‘ They rest from their labors,’ 
saith the Spirit, ‘‘and their works do follow 
them.”” J. W. R.—Look at the energy 
around us. Life goes swiftly in all regions. 
Men seem to be burning away faster than ever 
before, in an atmosphere of pure oxygen. Do 
we work as hard for God as the world does for 
itself 2? Look at the energy beneath us ; how 
evil in every form is active ; how lies and half- 
truths propagate themselves quick as the blight 
on a rose-tree ; how profligacy and crime and 
all the devil’s angels are busy on his errands. 
If we are sitting drowsy by our camp-fires, the 
enemy is on thealert. You can hear the tramp 
of their legions and the rumble of their artillery 
through the night, as they march to their posts 
on the field. Do we work as hard for God as 
the emissaries of evil do for their master? Look 
at the energy above us. On the throne of the 
universe is the immortal Power who slumbereth 
not nor sleepeth. Before the altar of the 
heavens is the Priest of the world, the Lord of 
His Church, ‘‘ who ever liveth to make interces- 
sion for us.” Round Him stand _ perfected 
spirits, the watchmen on the walls of the New 
Jerusalem, who ‘‘ rest not day and night, say- 
ing, Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty.”’ 
From His presence come, filling the air with the 
rustle of their swift wings and the light of their 
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flame-faces, the ministering spirits who ever- 
more do His commandments, hearkening to the 
voice of His Word. And we, where are we in 
all this magnificent concurrence of activity, for 
purposes which ought to be dear to our hearts 
as they are to the heart of God? Do we work 
for Him as He and all that are with Him do? 
Is His will done by us on earth, as it is in 
heaven? A. M. é 

We perceive in the world around a connection 
in which none can work for himself without 
working for all others ; or work for others with- 
out at the same time working for himself ; since 
the happy progress of one member is the happy 
progress of all ; a view which cheers the heart and 
powerfully excites the spirit, by the harmony 
which we perceive in the midst of the greatest 
variety. How one’s sense of interest rises when 
he views himself as a member of this great and 
close connection! How the feeling of dignity 
and of power rises when one says to himself, as 
each justly may: ‘‘ Allthat was ever great and 
wise and noble among men—those benefactors of 
the human race, whose names I find noted in the 
history of the world, and the larger number 
whose merits abide without their names—they 
have all wrought for me ; I have come into their 
harvest, on the earth which they inhabited. I 
follow their footsteps spreading blessing. I can 
lay upon myself the sublime task which they 
had imposed upon themselves, of making our 
brotherly race always wiser and happier ; I can 
build on where they must cease ; I can bring 
nearer to its completion the magnificent temple 
which they must leave unfinished.’’ Here one 
may say, ‘“‘ As they cease, so must I.”’ But it 
is the sublimest thought of all; if I undertake 
the great task that I can never finish, I shall yet 
never cease to act and to live in my work. 
What we call death shall not break off my un- 
dertaking ; it shall be finished. Fichte. 

Let it be our ambition in life to make our- 
selves unnecessary, to anticipate our departure 
hence by reduplicating in others such energies 
of holy purpose and such graces of heavenly 
tenderness, as by the renewing Spirit of God we 
may have had wrought within us, so that when 
our single life is done, our multiplied life may 
survive ; and then, when the last tear shed for 
‘us has been dried, and the last memory of us 
has been erased by time, the energies that issued 
from us, at any rate, shall leap along the years, 
and our unconscious selves go scattering multi- 
plying blessings along the broadening furrows 
of the generations. C. H. P. 

Stay in this world, into which Christ came, 
in which He stayed, as long as God wills. Pray 
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not to go, pray to stay, pray to be a faithful 
son, pray to be kept from the evil, pray not to 
be kept from the world. Jnto the world go, as 
Christ went. Stand so close to the world that 
the buffets and blows of the world shall not hurt 
you. Under the world go, as Christ went, to 
lift it. Above the world go, as Christ went, to 
draw itup. C. F. Thwing. 

After all, there is a weariness that cannot be 
prevented. It will come on. The work brings 
it on. The cross brings it on. Sometimes the 
very walk with God brings it on, for the flesh is 
weak ; and at such moments we hear, soft and 
sweet, the sound of that immortal requiem : 
‘* Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord, for 
they rest from their labors.’’ Or, as Dr. Pres- 
ton, aman much given to holy meditation, said 
when dying : ‘“‘I change my place, but not my 
company. While here I have sometimes walked 
with God, and now I goto rest with Him.” 
Hamilton. 

Let us, then, not desecrate that wondrous 
faculty of looking before as well as after, which 
God has given tous. Let one solemn, blessed 
thought more and more fill with its substance 
and its light the else dim and questionable and 
insufficient future, and walk evermore as see- 
ing him who is invisible, and as hastening unto 
the coming of the day of the Lord. The har- 
vest is great, the toil is heavy, the sun is draw- 
ing to the west, the evening shadows are very 
long with some of us, the reckoning is at hand, 
and the Master waits to count your sheaves. 
There is no time to lose, brother ; set about it 
as you have never done before, and say, 
“This one thing I do.’ And so let us not fill 
our minds with vain hopes which, whether they 
be fulfilled or not, will not satisfy us ; but lift 
our eyes to and stay our anticipations on those 
glories beyond, as real as God is real, and as 
certain as His Word is true. Let these hopes 
concentrate and define for us the aims of our 
life ; and let the aims, clearly accepted and rec- 
ognized, be pursued with earnestness, with 
‘« diligence,’’ with haste, with the enthusiasm 
with which they, and they only, are worthy. 
A. M. 

11, 12, Taking still another and a new view 
of human labor (‘‘I turned and saw’’), I ob- 
served that even the most assiduous and well- 
directed efforts of men sometimes fail. The 
swiftest do not always win the race; the 
strongest lose the battle ; the wisest miss their 
bread ; “‘ time and chance’’ seem more potent 
over human destiny than man’s own best en- 
deavors. Casualties will happen; no man 
knows his hour of death ; the snare sometimes 
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falls suddenly on men, as fishes are caught in a 
net ; so that we must admit there is an over- 
ruling power higher than human that shapes the 
destiny of men. H. C.—Chance, This 
word means properly ‘‘ incident,’’ that which 
comes to us from without, one of those external 
events of God’s ordering, which Solomon de- 
scribes in chap. 3. W. T. B. 

A sovereign providence breaks men’s measures 
and blasts their hopes, and teaches them that 
the way of man is not in himself, but subject to 
the Divine will. We must use means, but not 
trust to them ; if wesucceed, we must give God 
the praise ; if we be crossed, we must acquiesce 
in His will, and take our lot. H.——The future 
is ever in the hand of God. No man can say 
with confidence that any one scheme he is pur- 
suing shall be attended with success—any one 
hope or fear which he entertains be realized. 
Every period of our life is opening some fresh 
page, the contents of which no human sagacity 
can determine ; nor is there a single event that 
may take place under the sun which can be 
known with certainty until it is actually accom- 
plished. &. Hall. 

16, Wisdom is better than strength, 
and the more that wisdom spreads, the more 
human strength is saved, and the more is com- 
fort enhanced. Even should there be no in- 
vader at the gates, when a beneficent ingenuity 
is exerted to enhance the pleasures of peace ; 
when discovery chemical or dynamical floods 
our streets with midnight radiance, and bids 
clear water spring up in the poorest attic ; when 
it mitigates disease or multiplies the loaves of 
bread ; when by making them nearer neighbors, 
it forces nations to be better friends, and by 
diminishing life’s interruptions lengthens our 
span of probation and our power of usefulness— 
surely the ‘“‘ poor man,’”’ whose ‘‘ wisdom’’ thus 
enriches the species, deserves to sit among the 
princes of the people ; and while religion should 
render praise to that Wonderful Coursellor who 
teacheth man such knowledge, patriotism and 
philanthropy must enroll the discoverers among 
the benefactors of mankind. Hamilton. 

17%. It has been supposed that there is a con- 
tradiction between this verse and the preceding. 
But the inconsistency is not in the writer, but 
in mankind, who sometimes follow wise advice 
to their profit, and at other times neglect it. 
Vs. 16 and 17 are merely comments on the two 
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facts—the deliverance of the city and its forget- 
fulness of him who delivered it—stated in v. 
Loe Waele: : 

How forcible are right words! What is 
spoken wisely should be spoken calmly, and 
then it will be heard in quiet, and calmly con- 
sidered. But passion will lessen the force 
even of reason, instead of adding any force 
tots ~ HH; 

18. Lord Bacon said: ‘‘ Knowledge is 
power,’ and during the last hundred years no 
aphorism has been so often quoted. But six- 
and-twenty centuries before the days of Lord 
Verulam, King Solomon had said: ‘‘ A wise 
man is strong.’’ ‘‘ Wisdom is better than 
strength.’’ ‘‘ Wisdom is better than weapons of 
war.’’ Hamilton. It is so in every depart- 
ment of life. The man of tact, the man who 
sees at once what is to be done and promptly 
does it, in passing through life escapes perils 
and masters difficulties which involve men of 
larger capacities and attainments in ruin. 
Hence it turns out that to every influential post— 
in the market, the Church, and the government 
—the men of tact for the most part, not the men 
of intellect and genius, occupy the most prom- 
inent and remunerative positions. Anon. 

One sinner destroyeth much 
good. The wider signification given by Sol- 
omon to the terms wise and unwise is our 
warrant to apply this expression, in the broad- 
est sense, to the moral and spiritual conduct 
of men. Beyond all question it is true, in 
reference both to things temporal and spiritual. 
One unwise man, every one acting unwisely, 
wrongly, does actual damage to every interest, 
his own or that of others, temporal or spiritual ; 
inflicts damage upon every interest affected by 
his acting, damage tending to the destruction 
of that interest. As every wise, right act pro- 
duces good, so every unwise, evil act prevents 
the doing of good, or destroys good that is pro- 
posed or sought to be done. And manifestly, 
if every act has its effect of good done, or of 
good prevented or destroyed, every actor, by 
hourly multiplying acts, as he must in merely 
living, either accumulates or prevents and de- 
stroys much good. And the evil effect, the 
good prevented or destroyed, is the same, 
whether the unwise and hurtful act proceeds 
from criminal heedlessness or from more erim- 
inal purpose and intent. B. 
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1  DeAp flies catise the ointment of the per- 
_ fumer to send forth an evil odor: so doth a 
little folly outweigh wisdom and honour. 
A wise man’s heart is at his right hand ; but 
a fool’s heart at his left. Yea also, when 
the fool walketh by the way, his understand- 
ing faileth him, and he saith to every one 
that he is a fool. If the spirit of the ruler 
rise up against thee, leave not thy place ; for 
yielding allayeth great offences [or, gentle- 
ness leaveth great sins undone]. There is an 
evil which I have seen under the sun, as it 
were an error which proceedeth from the 
6 ruler: folly is set.in great dignity, and the 
% rich sit in low place. I have seen servants 
upon horses, and princes walking as servants 

8 upon the earth. He that diggeth a pit shall 
fall into it ; and whoso breaketh through a 

9 fence, a serpent shall bite him. Whoso 
heweth out stones shall be hurt therewith ; 
and he that cleaveth wood is endangered 
10 thereby. If the iron be blunt, and one do 
not whet the edge, then must he put to more 
strength : but wisdom is profitable to direct. 

11 If the serpent bite before it be charmed, then 
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TE tenth chapter has been described as ap- 
parently the most disconnected part of the 
whole book. The retrospective character of 
the former part of the book now ceases ; and 
this chapter resembles a portion of the Book of 
Proverbs, consisting entirely of rhythmical sen- 
tences giving advice, more or less direct, as to 
conduct. It is part of the writer’s answer to 
the question proposed in chaps. 2:3; 6: 12, 
“© What is good for men to do!’”’ The thought 
which underlies the whole chapter is the ad- 
vantage of that wisdom which includes piety 
and patience, as practical guidance through all 
the perplexities of life ; various traits of wis- 
dom are set forth ina favorable light, height- 
ened by contrast with folly. Consistency (v. 1) 
and readiness (vs. 2, 8) are attributes of the 
wise man, also obedience, and submission to 
authority, even though its exercise be accom- 
_ panied by great abuses (vs. 4-7) ; also caution, 
preparation to meet with obstacles (vs. 8-10) ; 
conciliatory speech, in contrast to the loquacity 
and self-confidence of a fool (vs. 11-15) ; tem- 
perance, industry, and government of the 
tongue, specially in speaking of superiors. 
Throughout a great part of this chapter the ad- 
vice seems, in addition to its general applica- 
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12 is there no advantage in the charmer. The 
words of a wise man’s mouth are gracious ; 
but the lips of a fool will swallow up him- 

13 self. The beginning of the words of his 
mouth is foolishness: and the end of his 

14 talk is mischievous madness. A fool also 
multiplieth words: ye¢ man knoweth not 
what shall be ; and that which shall be after 

15 him, who can tell him? The labour of 
fools wearieth every one of them, for he 

16 knoweth not how to go to the city. Woe 
to thee, O land, when thy king is a child, 

17 and thy princes eat in the morning ! Happy 
art thou, O land, when thy king is the son 
of nobles, and thy princes eat in due season, 

18 for strength, and not for drunkenness! By 
slothfulness the roof sinketh in ; and through 

19 idleness of the hands the house leaketh. A 
feast is made for laughter, and wine maketh 
glad the life: and money answereth all 

20 things. Curse not the king, no, not in thy 
thought ; and curse not the rich in thy bed- 
chamber : for a bird of the air shall carry 
the voice, and that which hath wings shall 
tell the matter. 


tion, to have a special reference to servants of 
aking. W. T. B. 

i. The swarms of flies in the East very soon 
corrupt and destroy any moist unguent or mix- 
ture which is not carefully covered from them, 
and pollute a dish of food in a few minutes. 
Tristram. 

In the opening verse of chap. 7 Solomon had 
emphatically said that a good name is better 
than precious ointment. It may have been this 
very comparison which afterward suggested 
this striking thought. The very sweetness of 
a precious ointment—the very exquisiteness 
and delicacy of its odor—exposes it to be the 
more easily injured. It may be so tainted by 
the corruption of even a dead fly, as to have its 
perfume spoiled. And how true a picture does 
this illustration exhibit, of the fatal injury 
which a little folly is sure to inflict upon the 
good name of the man who is held in reputation 
for wisdom and honor. Buchanan.——A little 
folly in a wise man, a small sin in an honest 
man, and a slight indecency of manners in a 
man of courjly behavior, often greatly derogate 
from their fame and reputation. Bacon. 

2, A wise man’s heart is at his right 
hand—that is, ready to be employed with 
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dexterity and effect. Parkhuwrst.Herein a 
truly wise man’s worth is discovered that his 
judgment never fails him in the greatest diffi- 
culties ; in which he not only resolves right, 
but takes things by the right handle ; whereas 
a fool mistakes in his aim, and stumbles so 
much in the easiest business that he commonly 
miscarries. Bishop Patrick. 

The words right hand and left are used figu- 
ratively. The meaning is, that the wise man 
knows how to adapt means to their proper 
end ; and as goodness is involved in the wis- 
dom here referred to, he is ready to do good— 
his heart directs to the performance of deeds 
which are graceful and beautiful, morally con- 
sidered ; but the fool does not employ his facul- 
ties wisely ; and, as this is but another name 
for sinner, neither does his heart lead him to 
perform benevolent actions, but rather those 
which are sinister and corrupt. J. M. M. 

%. We need not press the word ‘‘ say”’ to its 
strictest literal sense—that of using these very 
words ; but may take it to mean, He seems to 
say ; he shows very plainly—that he is a fool. 
Then the verse will mean that in the common 
affairs of life the fool’s wisdom fails him and 
he shows himself to all men to be afool. H. C. 
—Every where, and at all times, the folly of 
a fool and the wickedness of a sinner are ap- 
parent—by the way as well as in the house. 
Wickedness, like folly, is conspicuous in him 
who is given to it. It is displayed on all occa- 
sions, in public as well as private ; he proclaims 
himself a sinner, a fool in the most melancholy 
sense. 

4. The dignity and gentleness of the man 
who fears God will prove the best shield against 
that wrath of a king, which is said to be as mes- 
sengers of death, and which only the wise man 
can pacify (Prov. 16:14). J. M. M. 

5-7. The idea is that the foolish ruler com- 
mits a great mistake and does a great evil by 
thrusting out of office worthy men and _ pro- 
moting the unworthy. H. C.—6, The sud- 
den elevation of persons in a low condition to 
office under an Eastern despot, is a transaction 
that occurs almost every day ; and, on the other 
hand, the degradation of those in office, for the 
sake of confiscating their property, is equally 
frequent in the Eastern world._—v7, This is 
only another method of illustrating what he had 
just said. Servants are promoted to office and 
ride forth in state, for horses are used in the 
East principally by the rich and, nobles. On 
the other hand, they who once were princes 
take the place of servants, 

8-11. In all these verses, the most promi- 
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nent of all the apothegmatic passages in Cohe- 
leth, there is not a single instance in which the 
proverb is quoted for its own sake, but merely 
because it can be made to illustrate the mis- 
chief that a want of wisdom or discretion will 
occasion. What the writer would show is, 
that, even in the most common concerns and 
transactions of life, discretion and foresight are 
needed, in order to avoid danger and to make 
undertakings successful. In all he is illus- 
trating the final clause of v. 10. M.S. 

S$. The proverb is double-edged, and may 
have a twofold meaning : First, if you injure 
your neighbor’s property and act as an oppress- 
or, there may come an instrument of retribu- 
tion out of the circumstances of the act itself. 
Second, if you are too daring a reformer, re- 
moving the tottering wall of a decayed and cor- 
rupt institution, you may expect that the ser- 
pents in the crannies, those who have “‘ vested 
interests’ in the abuse, will bite the hand that 
disturbs them. You need beforehand to ‘‘ count 
the cost’ of the work of reformation. E. H. P. 

9. The cases made in v. 9 are simply difficult 
but useful occupations which require skill to 
prevent personal harm. Wisdom is profitable 
to direct here, as well as in the case next men- 
tioned. H. C.—If we meet with knotty 
Pieces of timber, men of perverse and ungovern- 
able spirits, and we think to master them by 
force and violence, and hew them to pieces, 
they may not only prove too hard for us, but 
the attempt may turn to our damage. Rather 
let wisdom direct to gentle methods and forbear 
violent ones. H. 

10. Itis, of course, a case of wisdom whether 
it will pay best to sharpen the dull tool, or to 
put in the requisite additional strength. The 
case is adduced simply to illustrate the practical 
value of wisdom. H. C.——Wisdom is 
profitable to direct. Wisdom will still 
find out how to make it execute its office. 
Hodgson.—Wisdom does, as it were, whet the 
edge of the axe, and direct men to do that with 
ease which otherwise cannot be achieved with- 
out much labor. Bishop H. 

A blunt axe implies heavy blows and an 
aching arm, coarse work with a blistered hand. 
But ‘‘ wisdom is profitable to direct.”? Intelli- 
gence isas good as strength, and a little skill 
will save both time and materials, money and 
temper. The day for stone hatchets and blunt 
axes is past, and from the humblest craft to the 
most intellectual profession, in order to succeed, 
it is requisite to be clever and active and well- 
informed. Those who are trying to benefit 
others should possess the wisdom which is 
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profitable to direct. Much good has been de- 
feated by the want of skill or practical wisdom 
in Christian professors. For all exigencies 
there is provided a great and precious promise : 
“Tf any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of 
God, that giveth to all liberally, and upbraid- 
eth not ; and it shall be given him.”’ But, like 
all the gifts of God, this talent grows by trad- 
img ; and he who prayerfully exerts his under- 
standing in order to maintain the right-forward 
path of duty, will soon be fit to guide and coun- 
sel others Hamilton. 

11, When a man had not wisdom to use his 
tongue so as to render harmless the serpent, 
then no advantage accrued to him from being 
the possessor of a tongue. In other words, even 
the most distinguished members of the body 
are comparatively useless, without wisdom to 
direct their use. This verse, therefore, is of 
the same tenor as the preceding verses. That 
the tongue was specially employed in enchant- 
ment, is evident from the fact that this mostly 
consists of cantillating certain forms of exor- 
cism. M.S. 

12. The antithesis here lies between the 
words of wise men and the words of fools in 
the point of value and of results to themselves. 
The wise man’s words are gracious, #.¢., pleas- 
ant, agreeable, conciliatory, winning the good- 
will of others and fraught with good to himself. 
On the contrary, the lips of a fool (by means of 
his foolish words) will frustrate his efforts and 
sink his cause. H. OC. The wise man here is 
the good man ; his words are true, honest, and 
are therefore kind ; even when they convey re- 
buke they are calculated to do good to those to 
whom they are addressed. The fool is the 
wicked fool, the babbler, the slanderer; his 
words are not only injurious to others, but they 
injure himself ; the deception at length becomes 
too transparent to be tolerated, and his hypoc- 
risy and malignity react upon himself. J.M.M. 

13. This gives a reason for what was affirmed 
in the preceding verse. From beginning te end 
he plays the fool in all that he says. What he 
utters is folly, and oftentimes even a madness 
which is mischievous to himself. Not until 
this mischief overtakes him will he cease prat- 
ing ; it will be well if he does then. 

14, Although much speaking leads to the 
utterance of many foolish things, yet the fool 
indulges in it ; and this, even when neither he 
nor any one else can tell what mischievous 
consequences will follow. The reasoning stands 
thus : He must be a fool, who utters things that 
may have mischievous consequences which 
none can foretell. M.S. 
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15. So far from saying, “I will go to such a 
city, and buy, and sell, and get gain,’’ the fool 
ought to be humble ; for he knoweth not how 
even to go to the city, much less to make him- 
self prosperous there. Y. 

18, Slack and sluggish hands neglect repairs 
and leave the timbers of the house to rot and 
its roof to leak. H. C.—The roof leaks from 
inattention and idleness. And the longer it is 
neglected, the more difficult will it be to repair 
it. Y.——The only cure for indolence is work ; 
the only cure for selfishness is sacrifice; the 
only cure for unbelief is to shake off the ague 
of doubt by doing Christ’s bidding ; the only 
cure for timidity is to plunge into some dreaded 
duty before the chill comes on. Rutherford. 

19. Money answereth allthings. It 
answers not only our comfort, but also our im- 
perious wants, our sacred obligations. To de- 
sire itis a thing as innocent as the act of breath- 
ing ; but, from a legitimate attachment for it, 
to an extreme attachment, the passage is short 
and slippery. A. Monod.Riches in them- 
selves are no evil. Nor is the bare possession of 
them wrong. Nor is the desire to possess them 
sinful, provided that desire exist under certain 
restrictions. For in almost every stage of civ- 
ilization money is requisite to procure the con- 
veniences, and even the necessaries of life; to 
desire it therefore as the means of life, is as in- 
nocent as tolive. In its higher application it 
may be made the instrument of great relative 
usefulness ; to seek it, then, as the means of 
doing good, is not a vice, but a virtue. But, 
perceiving that money is so important an agent 
in society, that it not only fences off the wants 
and woes of poverty, but that, like a centre of 
attraction, it can draw to itself every object of 
worldly desire from the farthest circumfer- 
ence, the temptation arises of desiring it inor- 
dinately, of even desiring it for its own sake, 
of supposing that the instrument of procuring 
so much good must itself possess intrinsic ex- 
cellence. Harris. 

Wealth is the implement or result of indusuy 
—an instrument of influence that has in itself 
no moral character, and can have none apart 
from the use to which itis applied. It is sim- 
ply an instrument which the good or evil pas- 
sions of men can employ to produce any desired 
result. And as thus apprehended, its power is 
vast—can scarcely be overrated. It furnishes 
the capital of enterprise. It is the talent which 
industry can put out to usury and multiply 
manifold. In conjunction with human energy, 
its natural ally, it can accomplish wonders. , 
It carries forward all the processes of our com- 
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plicated civilization. It rears the manufactory, 
feeds its spindles, and turns its wheels. It 
provides and sustains the laboratory of art. It 
builds the school-house, the college, the church. 
It covers the land with railroads and canals, 
developing new wealth along their track. It 
tunnels the mountain, tames the wilderness, and 
opens the forest. It launches the vessel it has 
built, unfurls the sail of commerce, and ex- 
plores the coasts of distant lands. It turns the 
world into a great workhouse of industry, rich 
with the products of every soil and the treas- 
ures of everyclime. Some few rills of its great 
river, overflowing its banks, run into the chan- 
nels of benevolence, and cheer the arid waste 
of human misery, sprinkling the broad desert 
with green oases or turning the wheels of hal- 
lowed enterprise. Gillett. 

There are two very simple tests for determin- 
ing the right use of riches—the one is, that we 
shall so use them as to extract from them the 
real and rational enjoyment they are intended 
to minister to their possessor ; the other is, that 
they shall be so used as to be made the vehicles 
of blessing to mankind. It unquestionably is 
legitimate to use wealth in the gratification of 
refined tastes, and in whatever Christian ways 
will best fit us for the service of God and for 
usefulness to mankind. There is no way of 
enjoying one’s possessions like that of using 
them for the glory of the Giver of them and 
for the good of our fellow-beings. That it is 
““more blessed to give than to receive,’’ every 
one finds to be true who tries the experiment. 
But there is here an open secret. He who 
would know the real and abiding blessedness of 
giving, must begin early, and practise often. 
Weare all creatures of habit. Emotions, like 
principles of action which they always accom- 
pany, once coming to be habitual, also become 
necessities of life. If men would know the 
sacred pleasure of giving when they become 
rich, they must practise it while their riches 
are accumulating. Men who are penurious 
when comparatively poor, are almost certain to 
be penurious when rich. #. G. Robinson. 

The voice of duty, while it requires us to 
recognize the source of our wealth and all our 
titles to it in God, bids us, in the right use of 
our faculties, and with true views as to the 
value of wealth and the way in which it is to 
be employed, make all we can—not, however, 
overtasking our powers, or interfering with the 
just claims of body and soul upon our time and 
attention. Industry is a Christian duty, and | 
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vigor is a Divine gift, a talent God has given 
to be employed. The faithful use of our pow- 
ers in their appropriate sphere, multiplying the 
conveniences and comforts of life to ourselves 
and others, giving us the means of influence 
and doing good, has the highest sanction of the 
Word of God. With right views and aims, we 
can be as truly serving God and working out 
the end of our probation in the field or in the 
workshop, as when we are found in the closet 
or prayer-meeting, giving each, however, its 
appropriate place. Except as the love of selfish 
gain interferes, we may work for God in seek- 
ing to increase the profits of our business and 
multiplying our means to bless the world. Let 
no man say that religion will spoil a business- 
man, even if it does forbid by solemn ordinance 
all unjust gain, the lie, or cheat. It bids us be 
industrious. ‘‘ Not slothful in business, fer- 
vent in spirit, serving the Lord,” is the Chris- 
tian’s motto. Make all the money you can, 
consistent with honesty and the higher inter- 
ests of yourself and your fellow-man. It is 
only the right use of your talent which enables 
you to become more extensively and widely 
useful. Gillett. 

God keeps an exact account of every penny 
that is laid out upon Him and His, and that is 
laid out against Him and His; and this in the 
last day men shall know and feel, though now 
they may or will not understand. 7. Brooks. 

20. Too much license is often taken, espe- 
cially in free governments, in uttering words 
disrespectful of those in authority. Disloyal 
words come from disloyal thoughts. Disobe- 
dience begins in the “ thought.’’ To speak evil 
of dignities is both daugerous' and wicked. 
“Thou shalt not revile the gods (magistrates), 
nor curse the ruler of thy people’ (Ex. 22 : 28). 
Y.——The institution of magistracy cannot at- 
tain the ends for which it was designed, unless 
the persons of rulers be clothed with a degree 
of sanctity that shall shield them from popular 
reproach. One reason undoubtedly why the 
name of ‘‘ god’’ was applied to magistrates was, 
that the office might be sanctified in general 
estimation, and that the conscience of him who 
held the office might be duly influenced by the 
consideration that he was in a sense acting as 
God’s vicegerent and representing His person, 
authority, and attributes among men. Accord- 
ingly we find the Apostle Paul distinctly recog- 
nizing the obligation of this law even in respect 
to one who was in fact a most unrighteous per- 
secutor (Acts 23: 2-5). Bush. 
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1  Casz thy bread upon the waters : for thou 
‘shalt find it after many days. Give a por- 
tion to seven, yea, even unto eight ; for thou 
knowest not what evil shall be upon the 
earth. If the clouds be full of rain, they 
empty themselves upon the earth: and ifa 
tree fall toward the south, or toward the 
north, in the place where the tree falleth, 
there shall it be. He that observeth the 
wind shall not sow ; and he that regardeth 
the clouds shall notreap. As thou knowest 
not what is the way of the wind, nor how 
the bones do grow in the womb of her that is 
with child ; even so thou knowest not the 
work of God who doeth all. In the morn- 
ing sow thy seed, and in the evening with- 
hold not thine hand: for thou knowest not 
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1. Tue figure used here is found by some in 
the sowing of grain upon the fields while yet 
under water in the process of irrigation, or 
from the inundation of swollen streams ; and 
by others in the freighting of grain over the 
waters to distant markets—the returns from 
which might be only ‘‘after many days.”” In 
either case ‘‘ bread’? would mean the grain of 
which bread is made. Whichever is the figure 
used, the sense is ultimately the same. Dis- 
pense thy charities liberally and look for returns 
in the distant future. H. C.——As the hus- 
bandmen sow beside all waters, or in moist and 
fruitful places, and after many days reap a 
bountiful harvest, so good and charitable deeds 
will in due time bring a harvest of blessedness 
to those who perform them. Do good ; seek to 
make others better and happier, is the purport 
of this exhortation. J. M. M. 

Do we not see, no less than in the parable of 
the sower, the common work of man as a tiller 
of the ground turned into the symbol and token 
of his life as an heir of God’s kingdom? The 
words of the Preacher say to each man in the 
common daily tasks in which his life is spent, 
to each in his vocation and ministry, Do that 
which is right and true always; let acts of 
‘kindness be scattered freely. The seed never 
fails of fruit somewhere or at some time. The 
harvest may be a long way off, yet after many 
days thow shalt find. E. H. P.——Our reward 
for well-doing is very certain. “Though thou 
cast it upon the waters, and it seem lost, yet thow 
shalt find it after many days, as the husband- 
man finds his seed again in a plentiful harvest, 





which shall prosper, whether this or that, or 
whether they both shall be alike good. 

7 Truly the light is sweet, and a pleasant thing 

8 itis for the eyes to behold the sun. Yea, 
if a man live many years, let him rejoice in 
them all ; but let him remember the days of 
darkness, for they shall be many. All that 
cometh is vanity. 

9 Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth ; and 
let thy heart cheer thee in the days of thy 
youth, and walk in the ways of thine heart, 
and in the sight of thine eyes: but know 
thou, that for all these things God will bring 

10 thee into judgment. Therefore remove sor- 
row from thy heart, and put away evil from 
thy flesh: for youth and the dawn of life 
are vanity. 


and the merchant his venture in a rich return. 
It is not lost, but well laid out and well laid 
up; it brings in full interest, in the present 
gifts of God’s providence and graces and com- 
forts of His Spirit, and the principal is sure, 
laid up in heaven, for it is lent to the Lord.”’ 
“Thou shalt find tt, perhaps not quickly, but 
after many days ; the return may be slow, but 
it is sure, and will be so much the more plenti- 
ful.”? Wheat, the most valuable grain, lies 
longest in the ground. Long voyages make 
the best returns. H. 

Cast forth thy act, thy word, into the ever- 
living, ever-working universe; it is a seed- 
grain that cannot die ; unnoticed to-day (says 
one) it will be found flourishing as a banyan- 
grove after a thousand years. Carlyle.——Such 
is God’s husbandry. Do the right deed. Do 
it in faith, and in prayer commend it to the 
care of God. And though the waves of cir- 
cumstance may soon waft it beyond your ken, 
they only carry it to the place prepared by 
Him. And whether on an earthly or a heavenly 
shore, the result will be found, and the reaper 
will rejoice that he once was a sower. Hamil- 
ton. 

The forgotten and unrecorded work lives in 
the blessed results to the doers. Whatever of 
recognition and honor we may miss here, we 
cannot be robbed of the blessing to ourselves, 
in the perpetual influence on our own charac- 
ter, of every-piece of faithful even if imperfect 
service. Habits are formed, emotions deepened, 
principles confirmed, capacities enlarged by 
every deed done for Christ, which make an 
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over-measure of reward here, and in their per- 
fect form hereafter are heaven. Nothing done 
for Him is ever wasted. Then let us do our 
work for Christ, not much careful whether it 
be greater or smaller, obscure or conspicuous, 
assured that whoever forgets us and it He will 
remember, and however our names may be un- 
recorded on earth they will be written in heav- 
en, and confessed by Him before His Father 
and the holy angels. A. M. 

2. This verse gives in part the interpretation 
of the parable, in part presents a new one. 
“Give a portion to seven ;’’ yes, and if an 
eighth appear at thy gate, send him not away 
empty ; let him be a welcome guest to thee. 
Do good not according to the measure which 
thou appointest to thyself, but to the oppor- 
tunities that God gives thee. E, H. P.—In 
your charities be not confined to a single ob- 
ject, but have an interest in many ; scatter 
abroad ; the investments are safe ; an evil day 
may come when you will need that mercy which 
you show to others. J. M. M. 

“Give much, if thou hast much to give, not 
a pittance, but a portion, give good measure, be 
generous in giving, as they were, when, on 
festival days, they sent portions to them Sor 
whom nothing was prepared (Neh. 8 : 10) worthy 
portions.’” God is rich in mercy to all, to us, 
though unworthy, He gives liberally, and Uup- 
braids not with former gifts, and we must be 
merciful, as our heavenly Father is. H.—— 
Every man should give as he has received. He 
cannot give more ; he wrongs his Master and 
his brethren if he gives less. And be it little 
or much, God has a place. for it, and a blessing 
for it. Large and conspicuous service is not to 
be undervalued ; nor is the more quiet and re- 
stricted service to be despised. We may not 
say which is most vital or which God shall most 
bless. &. Cordley. 

The Spirit of God is bound down to no man’s 
method, and conforms His operations to no 
man’s ideas of fitness. The Church is the prod- 
uct of the Divine Spirit, infinitely free and wise, 
using all sorts of agencies, and bringing men 
into the kingdom by just such methods as He 
sees best. Thus it is enforced upon us that we 
must sow our seed by all waters ; with strong 
hands and feeble hands; in the Church and 
the Sabbath-school, in the family and out by 
the waysides of life. Only we must sow in 
prayer ; sow in tearful love; sow in humble 
confidence in Jesus ; not knowing whether this 
or that shall prosper, but confident that in the 
end we shall return with rejoicing, bringing 
our sheaves with us. S. W. Fisher. 
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All life is unearned increase. We ate so ac- 
customed to think of our planting and our 
watering, our reaping and, our storing, that 
many of us forget altogether, or remember it 
only slightly and occasionally, that God gives 
the increase. The seed is cast into the ground, 
and the farmer guards it and cultivates it, but 
neither blade nor ear nor full corn in the ear are 
made by these processes, nor do these processes 
give any equivalent for the rich gains of sum- 
mer and autumn. The springing blade is the 
direct gift of God—an unearned increase which 
comes to the husbandman. H. C. T. 

%. Calamities will come by a common law of 
human life, even as great storms come in the 
course of nature, and, coming, hurl down the 
trees of the forest to lie where they fall—that 
is, the effects of these calamities are more than 
transient, and are not easily remedied. Pro- 
vide, therefore, wisely and abundantly against 
these seasons of disaster. H. CO. 

In regard to the ‘‘ evil coming on the earth”’ 
(v. 2), the sweeping calamities that lie beyond 
man’s control, he is as powerless as he is when 
the black clouds gather and the winds rush 
wildly. He knows only that the clouds will 
pour down their rain, that the tree will lie as 
the tempest has blown it down. Is he, there- 
fore, to pause and hesitate and stand still # 
This question is answered in 

4. Our ignorance of the future is not to put 
a stop to action. The very watching for op- 
portunities may end in missing them. There 
are times when it is our wisdom to be “ instant 
out of season.””... All the great thinkers of the 
world tell us, as with one voice, that. the future 
which God appoints will come, for good or 
evil, joy or sorrow ; that it is unwise in any 
man to anticipate the worst. Let him do the 
right thing at the present hour, and then he has 
done all that in him lies to make his path clear, 
and he may leave the rest to God. No temper 
is more fatal to energy, manliness, usefulness, 
than that of anxiety and fear. E. H. P. 

Unforeseen events come from God ; and the 
man who is always gazing on the uncertain 
future will neither begin nor complete any use- 
ful work ; but do thou bear in mind that times 
and circumstances, the powers of nature and 
the results to which they minister, are in the 
hand of God ; and be both diligent and trust- 
ful. Anon.—What God has arranged we 
cannot alter, nor can we foretell what He will 
do. The husbandman, if he wait for the wind 
to come into what he deems a favorable quarter 
before he ventures to sow, may not sow in good 
time. If he depends on the appearance of the 
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clouds, and regards them as ominous of bad 
weather, then by delaying to sow in due time 
he will not reap a harvest. One must go 
straightforward in his duty, and not make this 
dependent on slight circumstances and uncer- 
tain omens. M. S.—If in sowing or reaping 
the husbandman is deterred by every sign of 
unfavorable weather, he may lose the fruits of 
his labor. So in the exercise of charity and in 
the discharge of duty generally, if we wait un- 
til every real or imaginary obstacle is put out 
of the way we shall lose the opportunity. We 
must attempt to do good in the face of obstacles 
and discouragements. J. M. M. 

&. There are and will be things in God’s 
providential administration of human affairs 
which thou canst not fathom to the bottom, 
just as in the processes of nature referred to we 
are compelled to confess our ignorance. Where 
animal life comes from, what it is in its essen- 
tial nature, and many of its laws are matters too 
deep for our philosophy. H. C.—‘‘ Thou 
knowest not the work of God, nor is it fit thou 
shouldest ; thou mayest be sure He will make 
good His word of promise, though He does not 
tell thee how, and though He works in a way 
by Himself, He will work, and none shall hin- 
der ; but then He will work, and the blessing 
shall work insensibly but irresistibly ; God’s 
work shall certainly agree with His Word, 
whether we see it or no.”’ H. 

6. Ignorance as to the results of labor, still 
more, apparent or actual failure in earlier efforts, 
often tempt men to despondency or indolence. 
This maxim bids them take comfort, since the 
seed sown in the morning of life may bear its 
harvest at once, or not till the evening of age. 
The man may reap at one and the same time 
the fruits of his earlier and later sowing, and 
may find that “‘ both alike are good.”’ E. H. P. 

Therefore use wisdom and all due diligence. 
Let no hopeful means of good be omitted, sow- 
ing thy seed morning by morning, and at even- 
ing still let thy hand be active and thy heart 
earnest ; for thou canst not tell which of the 
many things shall be successful. Do your 
whole duty and then calmly leave the issues 
with God. H. C.——To each of us our heay- 
enly Father has given the germ of a life that 
can never die. The law of that life is, that 
nothing wili be, nor can be lost. Its unconsid- 
ered fragments are like grains of seed-corn, 
full of infinite after-promise. Even as the field 
of the dead is God’s acre, so is the field of living 
duty His harvest field. Jackson. (Bampton 
Lectures.) 

God has lent us the earth for our life ; it.isa 
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great entail. It belongs as much to those who 
are to come after us and whose names are al- 
ready written in the book of creation, as to us ; 
and we have no right by anything that we do 
or neglect to involve them in unnecessary pen- 
alties, or deprive them of benefits which it was 
in our power to bequeath. And this the more 
because it is one of the appointed conditions of 
the labor of men that, in proportion to the time 
between the seed-sowing and the harvest, is the 
fulness of the fruit ; and that generally, there- 
fore, the further off we place our aim and the 
less we desire to be ourselves the witnesses of 
what we have labored for, the more wide and 
rich will be the measure of our success. Men 
cannot benefit those that are with them as they 
can benefit those who come after them ; and of 
all the pulpits from which human voice is ever 
sent forth there is none from which it reaches 
so far as from the grave. Nor is there, indeed, 
any present loss in such respect for futurity. 
Every human action gains in honor, in grace, 
in all true magnificence, by its regard to things 
that are tocome. It is the far sight, the quiet 
and confident patience, that above all other at- 
tributes separate man from man, and near him 
to his Maker ; and there is no action nor art 
whose majesty we may not measure by this 
test. Ruskin. 

All the materials essential to our well-being 
in both worlds, for the body, the mind, and the 
soul, for time and for eternity, God has pro- 
vided, by His own unassisted and unmodified 
power, in that region of His working which is 
far above the reach of our own will and effort. 
But the well-being of man is never attained ex- 
cept he brings himself into harmony with all 
the conditions of the Divine bestowal. Sowing 
and reaping, toiling and gathering, are condi- 
tions with man, if not with birds and lilies. 
Withhold these, and man never reaches that 
state of physical well-being which was designed 
for him. He does not comply with those terms 
which are inseparable from the blessing. The 
sun may shine and the rain may fall, spring 
and summer through, and all the wealth of air 
and soil be bestowed munificently, but if man 
will not hold the plough, nor sow the seed, nor 
work at all, he will reap small advantage from 
the willing liberality of God. Precisely so is 
it in regard to God’s spiritual munificence. 
W. Adams. 

In the moral, as well as in the natural world, 
there is an appearance of waste and failure. 
Yet the impulse of benevolence must not from 
hence be discouraged, nor wait for the time of 
action till it has the fullest assurance of success, 
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We must learn to venture much, for we have 
often to cast our seeds of kindness ‘‘ upon the 
waters,’’ not knowing whither they will be car- 
ried ; often, too, with as little prospect of reap- 
ing any ultimate good as if we scattered them 
upon the barren foam of the sea. The pros- 
pect of immediate success must not be our mo- 
tive. We have to act upon higher and nobler 
principles. We must learn to do good for its 
own sake. We must have faith in the imperish- 
ableness of good deeds. We must consider that the 
issues and rewards of our life are with God. He 
knows all the issues of the good man’s life, and 
all the riches of His sure recompense in eter- 
nity. These are greatly hidden from us here ; 
therefore, in the mean time, we must learn the 
uses of that faith which ventures all. Venture 
is the very soul of the religious life, the attitude 
of the righteous toward the great things of God 
yet to be revealed ; and the spirit of it pene- 
trates all the forms of duty. Homélist.——If 
God scorns not apparent waste, ought we to 
scorn it, if the gain of it at last be only the 
winning or the edification of a single soul? O 
wearied toilers in the heat and dust of the day, 
the seed that ye have sown beside all waters, 
your unavailing sacrifices for others, your 
thankless labors by day and your fruitless tears 
by night, are not all wasted! The waste of 
faith and hope and love, lavished apparently in 
vain upon insensible hearts, will some day be 
seen to be no waste at all; and he who has 
shared in the sufferings of Christ shall, like his 
Divine Master, see of the travail of his soul and 
be satisfied. And then we shall fully under- 
stand the gain of waste. §.S. T. 

Thou knowest not whether shall 
prosper. If it is the morning seed that is to 
have the blessing, the preceding work of all 
thine evening may be necessary for it ; and if 
it is the seed sown at evening which Divine 
grace shall choose, the toil of all the foregoing 
mornings of prayer and of effort may be just as 
necessary as the seed. This combined uncer- 
tainty and responsibility illustrate in an eminent 
degree the situation of parents in regard to 
their children. Cheever.m—How little we 
know when we are doing our most effective 
work! How little we can tell whether shall 
prosper, this or that. A single word spoken in 
season ; a helping hand in time of need ; a tear 
of Christian sympathy ; a prayer, winged heav- 
enward by faith and love ; a widow’s mite cast 
into God’s treasury, may be forgotten by the 
Christian toiler, but not by Him who is en- 
throned on high. He sees and hears and bless- 
es ; and so where the toiler hath trodden, flow- 
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ers bloom, and fountains spring, and harvests 
wave, and souls redeemed sing songs of joy. 
ee ise 10 

7-10. Solomon now prepares to draw toa 
close. The dejection and sadness which per- 
vade some of his utterances near the beginning 
are now gone. He has solved the problem 
which perplexed his mind, and we no more hear 
him say, as in chap. 2:17, “I hated life ;’’ 
but he speaks, with the cheerfulness and ani- 
mation becoming a true friend of God. J.M.M. 
—-The remaining verses of the chapter are in 
another strain. Life is precious, and God has 
filled this world with many sources of pleasure ; 
yet in the midst of your joy, forget not that 
days of darkness will come (vs. 7, 8). Let the 
young man enjoy the vigor of youth and its 
legitimate pleasures, yet evermore bearing in 
mind that God holds him responsible for all his 
moral life and will bring him into judgment 
(v. 9). Let him therefore banish discontent 
from his heart, and, observing the laws of 
health, prolong his youthful vigor to the ut- 
most, for childhood and youth are subject to 
vanity—the failure and loss of earthly good 
(vin'10) Se EC: 

7. It cannot be denied that life is sweet ; it 
is sweet to bad men because they have their 
portion in this life ; it is sweet to good men, be- 
cause they have this life as the time of their 
preparation for a better life ; it is sweet to ail 
men ; nature says it is so, and there is no dis- 
puting against it ; nor can death be desired for 
its own sake, but dreaded, unless as a period to 
present evils or a passage to future good. Life 
is sweet, and therefore we have need to double 
a guard upon ourselves lest we love it too well. 
Ee 
8. In the midst of the unbroken joys of youth 
and of prosperous life, let no man forget that 
far other scenes may be before him ; that days 
of darkness will follow these days of light, for 
they surely will, and they maybe many. H.C. 
——The whole system of worldly amusement 
is adapted to make us forget the real condition 
of human life, to disguise every object, and to 
invest the present state with a sort of theatrical 
glow. It is contrived, in every part of it, to 
banish reflection, to hide the future from the 
view, and to make us overlook the evils of life 
and the realities of eternity. But still, as the 
nature of things remains the same, the lot of 
mankind is, sooner or later, a state of suffer- 
ing, from which no_ past successes, no seeming 
stability in our station, can possibly secure. 
It is wisdom, then, to form a just estimate of 
human life ; to correct the illusions of our pas- 
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sions, and to regulate our expectations respect- 
ing the good and evil of the present, by the re- 
sult of universal observation and experience. 
RR. Halt. 

9. Rejoice, cheer, walk. Here, as in 
chap. 9 : 7, the imperative mood is used, not ex- 
actly to express a cor mand, but rather to en- 
courage one who possesses certain gifts from God 
to remember that they come from God and are 
to be used in accordance with His will. W.T.B. 
—The Preacher frankly commends to youth 
a joyful, cheerful life as its natural and proper 
heritage. He does not invite to a feast, and 
then set up the skeleton of judgment at the 
table, to fill the feaster with fear and trembling. 
There is no covert irony in the call to rejoice. 
The judgment is brought in, but in a way 
which ministers to the rejoicing instead of 
clouding it. ... Why may not the young 
man lawfully rejoice in his youth, provided he 
remembers his Creator? The mistake is in 
divorcing the Creator and Judge from the joy 
of life; whereas, God is the true joy of life. 
Vincent. 

When he exhorts the young to make the best 
of life, and cheerfully to enjoy it, he throws in 
the salutary and soul-stirring caution, ‘‘ But 
know thou, that for all these things God will 
bring thee to judgment.” In other words, 
“Do all this, with the constant recognition and 
remembrance of the truth, that you are to give 
an account to God, for the manner in which 
you demean yourself amid all your enjoy- 
ments.’’ M.S. The precept expands itself 
to a wonderful richness and fulness of meaning 
by being understood affirmatively. It still for- 
bids, indeed, by implication, unholy joy. For 
if we are to rejoice, and our rejoicing be limited 
and chastised by the thought of judgment, then 
surely unholy joy is altogether excluded. But 
besides this negative precept, which is only the 
indirect and secondary meaning of the verse, it 
also enforces holy joy, Christian rejoicing, such 
as that of which Paul writes, and that not only 
under the limitation implied by the prospect of 
judgment, but on the very ground of judgment 
to come. We are to rejoice, not now and then, 
when we forget judgment, death, and sin, but 
evermore ; in youth no less than in manhood 
and old age ; and for our life of Christian joy— 
for our omission to rejoice, if we omit it, for 
our ill-rejoicing, if we rejoice amiss, as for true 
and holy rejoicing, if, by the blessed Spirit of 
Christ duly cherished, we rejoice as we ought 
to do—we shall be judged, and in that judg- 
ment either saved by God’s unspeakable mercy 
in Christ or condemned. G. Moberly. 
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It is not in itself sinful that a young man 
should rejoice in his youth, enjoying his youth- 
ful vigor and health ; nor that his heart should 
be cheerful ; nor that he should walk in ways 
pleasant and agreeable to himself, in harmony 
with the laws of his being, provided, however, 
always that he regulate his pursuit of pleasure 
by a sense of his moral responsibilities to God. 
It is vital here to draw the line between admis- 
sible cheerfulness, legitimate physical and social 
enjoyments on the one hand, and on the other, 
sinful indulgences, injurious, if not even ruin- 
ous to one’s self or to others. The context for- 
bids the construction which makes these verses 
ironical. The numerous parallel passages in 
the book suffice to settle this point definitely. 
(See chaps. 2:24; 3:12, 18, 22; 5: 18-20; 
8:15.) We must then include the passage be- 
fore us in this class, and explain it as referring 
to the legitimate enjoyments of youth, bearing 
in mind, however, that the author wisely guards 
against excess and abuse by solemnly assuring 
the young man that in reference to this whole 
period of his life and to all its special and abun- 
dant sources of enjoyment God will bring him 
into judgment, not to condemn him for the 
wholesome enjoyment of youthful vigor, but 
for its sinful abuse ; not for any pleasures that 
are legitimate, but for all that are illegitimate, 
pernicious, morally wrong. H. C. 

In these words the writer falls back on the 
fact that, after all, this life is worth living, that 
it is wise to cultivate the faculty of enjoyment 
in the season when that faculty is, in most 
cases, capable of being fashioned into a habit. 
In good faith he tells the young man to “‘ re- 
joice in his youth,” to study the bent of his 
character, what we should call his esthetic 
tastes, but all this is not to be the reckless in- 
dulgence of each sensuous impulse, but to be 
subject to the thought ‘‘ God will bring thee 
into judgment.’’ What the judgment may be 
the writer does not define. But the facts on 
which he dwells, the life of ignoble pleasure or 
tyranny or fraud carried on successfully to the 
very last, the unequal distribution of the pleas- 
ures and the pains of life, the obvious retort of 
the evil-doer that if this life were all men could 
take their fill of pleasure and evade the judg- 
ment of man, or the misery of self-made re- 
proach and failure by suicide—all this leads to 
the conclusion that the ‘‘ judgment’’ which the 
young man is to remember is “ exceeding 
proad,”’ stretching far into the unseen future of 
the eternal years. Faith at last comes in where 
reason fails, and the man is bidden to remem- 
ber, in all the flush of life and joy, that ‘* judg- 
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ment’’ comes at last, if not in man’s present 
stage of being, yet in the great hereafter. 
(DeMEe ee 

Looking before the text and after it, thinking 
of the general scope and tendency of the whole 
Book of Ecclesiastes, one would say that all the 
text conveys is this great truth, which we all 
find out as we grow older, that the reckoning 
always comes. There is no harm in rejoicing 
in hopeful youth ; God made youth for that. 
Only remember for steadying and sobering, not 
for saddening, that the reckoning will come ; 
that through all these things you are sowing, 
and that you will reap by and by. Remember, 
then, that for all enjoyment, ay, for hard work 
and privation and trial too, the reckoning comes, 
the painful reckoning ; for all these things God 
will bring you into judgment as for the enjoy- 
ments of your early days, and the reckoning 
may be a very heavy one. Even where the 
present frost is not the direct outcome of the 
past sunshine, no more sorrowful experience 
can be known by any human heart than the 
awful blankness which is expressed by the one 
word “‘ gone.”’ To have had and to have lost, 
that is the judgment in the text. A. K. H. B. 

The light is acknowledged to be good and 
life pleasant. The young man is acknowledged 
in his natural freedom. His heart is allowed to 
cheer him in the days of his youth, and he may 
walk in the ways of his heart and the sight of 
his eyes. Life is good and to be enjoyed ; yet 
it is always grave, and the account is always 
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running up against it. The true view is at once 
earnest and genial, bright yet always thought- 
ful, looking to the end from the beginning and 
forecasting the future, yet without anxiety, in 
the experience of the present. Tulloch. 

10. The sense seems to be, Put away dis- 
content from your heart and physical evils from 
your body. Cultivate the spirit of a cheerful 
contentment, and by carefully observing the 
laws of health, put from you, far as possible, 
the ills that flesh is heir to. God made your 
mind and body for much enjoyment ; be care- 
ful, therefore, to study and obey the laws of 
life and happiness pertaining to both mind and 
body ; for at the best childhood and youth are 
transient, and full of vanity. H. C.—The 
exhortation is founded on the solemn declara- 
tion which goes before, that God will bring him 
who walks in the ways of His heart and in the 
sight of His eyes into judgment. Therefore 
remove sorrow from thy heart—put away that 
which is the chief cause of grief, sin, and those 
evil passions which lead to sin, and thus be at 
peace with thy judge. J. M. M. 

Lives are worth living, if they answer the 
purpose for which they were given. And such 
lives, how ineffably sweet and fruitful they are ! 
God’s smile beams upon them, and all humanity 
is conscious of the fact. Some of them, per- 
haps most of them, are quiet lives—no ostenta- 
tion, no bustle and stir, only earnest, faithful, 
and conscientious doing of whatever their hands 
find todo. Hallock. 
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1 Rememeer also thy Creator in the days of 
thy youth, while the evil days come not, nor 
the years draw nigh, when thou shalt say, 
I have no pleasure in them; while the sun 
is not darkened, nor the light, nor the moon, 
nor the stars, and the clouds return not after 
3 the rain : inthe day when the keepers of the 
house shall tremble, and the strong men 
shall bow themselves, and the grinders cease 
because they are few, and those that look 
out of the windows be darkened, and the 
doors shall be shut in the street ; when the 
sound of the grinding is low, and one shall 
rise up at the voice of a bird, and all the 


~~ 
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daughters of music shall be brought low ; 

5 yea, they shall be afraid of that which is 
high, and terrors shall bein the way ; and 
the almond tree shall blossom, and the grass- 
hopper shall be a burden, and desire shall 
fail: because man goeth to his long home, 
and the mourners go about the streets: 

6 while the silver cord is not loosed, nor the 
golden bowl broken, nor the pitcher broken 
at the fountain, nor the wheel broken at the 

7 cistern ; and the dust return to the earth as 
it was, and the spirit return unto God who 
gave it, 


THE advice to lead an active life in the fear by the consideration (vs. 1-7) of the circum- 


of God is here further enforced on the young 


stances which accompany old age, when actiy- 
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ity gradually becomes less and less possible, and 
finally ceases altogether so far as this world is 
concerned. W. T. B. 

1. This verse stands in close relation with 
chap. 11: 7-10, and especially vs. 9, 10, and 
should not have been separated in the arrange- 
ment of chapters. The young man, rejoicing in 
his youth, and passing cheerfully along through 
those days of health, hope, and high anticipa- 
tion and of superabundant physical life, is ex- 
horted to remember his Creator even then, in 
the morning of his youthful years. To “re- 
member one’s Creator’ is more than simply to 
remember God. It is to think of God as your 
personal Creator, the Author of your very being 
and of all that wealth of blessings which He 
provides so profusely for the morning period 
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to all beside. It is in youth that the after tone 
of the mind is happily formed, when that nat- 
ural burst of thought is sanctified and quickened 
by God’s Spirit, and we set up within us to love 
and adore, all our days, the one image of the 
truth of God, our Saviour Jesus. Then, what- 
ever else may befall us afterward, it rarely hap- 
pens that our faith will fail; His image, im- 
planted in us, preserves us amid every change. 

To see one standing at the opening of 
life, with that large treasure of time and strength 
laid up as it were for many years, and knowing 
and feeling its value ; with those light and san- 
guine spirits which will not be weighed down 
by the burden of life, yet burning to attempt 
its hardest duties—to see, in short, one fully 
loaded with God’s gifts, and offering them all 


of life. To be thus seriously mindful of our! to God’s service; one full of enjoyment, yet 


Creator is to feel our obligation to filial obedi- 
ence and to grateful love and trust. H.C.—— 
Gratitude to God as Creator (compare 11 : 5) is 
here inculcated as was previously (11 : 9) fear 
of God as Judge. In one word, godliness, ac- 
quired as a habit in youth, is recommended as 
the proper compensation for that natural cessa- 
tion of youthful happiness which makes the 
days of old age more or less evi/ ; more evil in 
proportion as there is less of godliness in the 
heart, and less evil where there is more godli- 
ness. W. T. B. 

Remember thy Creator while your days are in 
their bud and blossom ; while your hearts have 
not learned all the ‘‘ deceitfulness of sin ;’’ 
while your natures have not been corrupted by 
much knowledge of evil ; while the world all 
about you is beautiful with the mysterious light 
of early days ; while heart, and will, and habit 
are all fit to be moulded, and moulded aright ; 
while you have not given pledges to the world 
by years of unbelief; while you have not a 
burden of transgressions, stretching through 
years to repent of ; while you have life before 
you, that may be made sacred and beautiful, 
wise and righteous, full of Christ and a temple 
to God. A. M. 

The days of evil here mentioned are the days 
of declining life, the infirmities and sorrows of 
which are most vividly painted in the sequel. 
Accumulated infirmities, with a certain pros- 
pect of their increase, are sufficient to account 
for the exclamation of the sufferer: I have no 
pleasure in them! M.S. 

There comes again nothing like the first free 
burst of thought in youth ; the intellect in later 
life, if its tone was not rightly taken earlier, 
becomes narrowed in proportion to its greater 
vigor ; one thing it sees clearly, but it is blind 





looking on every pleasure as God’s free mercy, 
undeserved by himself, and not to be caught 
at, for his appointed portion here is to work and 
not to enjoy ; to see one so rich for earth and 
heaven, might half tempt an older man to envy. 
But speaking more truly, it is not a sight for 
envy, but for the deepest joy and thankfulness, 
joy both of menandangels. We feel the charm 
of youth naturally, it cannot but awaken our 
interest even in itself ; but when this natural 
interest is sanctioned by our soberest reason, 
when natural youth assumes, so to speak, the 
beauty of the spring of an eternal and a 
heavenly year, then it does fill us with the deep- 
est joy ; and this work of God’s Spirit, far more 
than all those natural works, the creation of 
which was described in the lesson of this morn- 
ing, is indeed very good. There is no more 
beautiful, no more blessed sight upon this earth, 
than a youth that is rich toward God. TY. Arnold, 

Observe that the ground or argument of the 
appeal is the true happiness of those to whom 
it is addressed. The whole story of Solomon 
lies behind and impresses this argument. Who 
are the blessed ? and How is true blessedness to 
be attained ? are the questions answered by 
Psalmists and Prophets. Their answers are ex- 
panded and pressed upon men’s hearts by Christ 
and His apostles. Remember God in youth! 
When life is full of stir, and the energies puls- 
ing with activity ; when innumerable pleasures 
attract ; when the days fly away unheeded ; and 
when God, hidden behind His works and gifts, 
is disregarded and forgotten. In thy youth! 
When the heart is sensitive to impressions of 
spiritual goodness, purity, and truth ; before it 
becomes blinded and hardened in the practice of 
evil, and so shuts out thought of God and good- 
Remember Him! Fix in thy heart just concep- 
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tions of His pure, wise, loving nature! Asso- 
ciate Him with all that is beautiful and benefi- 
cent in His visible working! Above all, rest 
your soul in hourly recollection upon the en- 
dearing characters and tender relations He 
avowedly sustains to you! So remember Him 
for thy truer happiness now. And so remem- 
ber Him for thy peace in the coming days of 
decline and decay ; that thine age may be serene 
and cheerful with hope of a deathless life, Be- 
fore the evil days come, which will come if He be 
forgotten and neglected. Hil days, when 
social and sensual pleasures lose all zest and 
force of appeal ; when there is left no resource 
for cheer, support, or hope. That such evil 
days may never come, therefore remember God, 
to thank and trust, to love and serve Him, now 
in the days of thy youth ! 

2. The second verse is a figurative expansion 
of the “‘ evil days,” and a general introduction 
to the verses that follow. B.——The figures 
are drawn from the natural world. The dark- 
ening of the great lights of heaven is one of the 
most common figures with the Hebrew writers 
for great and sad calamity. (See Ezek. 32: 7, 
8; Isa. 18:10; Joel 2:31 and 3:15; Amos 
8:9; Rev. 6:12, 13, and Matt. 24:29.) The 
clouds returning after the great rain, when 
“storm after storm rises dark o’er the way,” 
describe the rainy season of Palestine, when one 
storm passes away only to make room for an- 
other to follow, and a whole fair day is scarcely 
known. This represents forcibly the gloom and 
grief that hang over the old age of the ungodly. 
H. C. 

3-6. The touching appeal enforced by the sure, 
sad experiences of decline and decay. This decay 
is in part prefigured by the ruin of a lordly 
castle, with its ‘‘ keepers’ and “‘ strong men,”’ 
its lofty windows and doorways. The details, 
given in all these figures, are singular but sim- 
ple. The keepers and strong men refer to the 
arms and hands which act for and protect, and 
the limbs which support and carry, the body. 
All of these become feeble and tremulous, and 
fail of their appropriate offices. The reference 
to the grinders, though also a figure, is obvi- 
ously to the loss of the teeth. Dimness of sight 
is intimated by the ‘‘ darkening of those that 
look out of the windows.”’ The shutting of the 
doors seems to refer to the closing of the ears, 
or perhaps, of all the senses, to outward im- 
pressions. The remainder of the verse (4) de- 
notes the inability to enjoy the song of the 
worker or the bird ; to take part in, or even ap- 
preciate, the music of voices or instruments. 
V.5. Self-reliance is lost when strength is gone. 
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_Uneven footways and the narrow, unsafe streets 


make the old man timid and fearful. Feeble- 
ness increases until he can walk no longer, nor 
even endure the least weight. The flowering 
almond tree, whose mass of snowy blossoms 
come forth in midwinter upon leafless stems, is 
a natural symbol of the white hair and beard 
of age. And (as the closing particular) desire. 
the very susceptibility to physical gratification, 
is gone. These experiences all foretell the time 
of departure from the temporary to the long 
eternal home; the day of death and burial. 
Then (v. 6) as the frail golden lamp, suspended 
by silk and silver cord, is broken and emptied 
by the fall when the cord is severed, so the 
body is emptied of its indwelling spirit when the 
thread of its animate life is sundered. Or, as 
the pitcher and wheel, by which water is gath- 
ered from fountain and well, are useless when 
broken, so the bodily organs, which collect and 
distribute vital nourishment, are finally shat- 
tered and disabled by death. B. 

5. The almond-tree shall blossom. 
The potnt of the figure is doubtless the fact that 
the white blossoms completely cover the whole 
tree without any mixture of green leaves, for 
these do not appear until some time after. It 
is the expressive type of old age, whose hair is 
white as wool, unrelieved with any other color. 
W. M. Thomson. 

Desire. Literally, the caper-berry. This 
berry, which was eaten before meals as a pro- 
vocative to appetite, shall fail to take effect on 
a man whose powers are cxhausted. Long 
home. Literally, ‘‘ eternal house.’? Consid- 
ering that the word “‘eternal’’ may be used 
here in a restricted sense, the expression long 
home (which has become a household word 
among ourselves) appears to represent the He- 
brew fairly. Man’s ‘‘ eternal house’’ is his 
place in the next world. - Without attributing 
to the author of Eccesiastes that deep insight 
into the future life which is shown by the 
writer of the Epistles to the Corinthians, we 
may observe that He by whom both writers 
were inspired sanctions in both books (see 2 Cor. 
5 : 1-6) the use of the same expression “‘ eternal 
house.”’ In 2 Cor. it means that spiritual body 
which shall be hereafter ; and it is placed, as it 
is here (see v. 3), in contrast with that earthly 
dissolving house which clothes the spirit of man 
in this world. W. T. B. 

It is not at his death only that it may be said 
of any man,‘ He goeth to his long home.” It 
is a continual present tense. Every moment, 
every step he takes, he is always on the road, 
getting nearer and nearer, Eternity is an abyss 
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in which the mind loses itself in a moment ; and 
the more we try to realize, the more impossible 
it grows. And because we have never seen it 
or conceived it, we call some earthly thing, 
some work, some waiting-time, some sorrow, 
some ‘suffering, ‘long.’ But we shall never 
call it long again when we have looked out into 
the immensities which lie on the other side the 
horizon of this little world. But that life the 
Infinite Himself calls “long.” “‘ Man goeth to 
his long home.”’ If that is home, we are trav- 
ellers here. And every day should be a step 
homeward. We must not pitch our tents as if 
they were houses, for they will soon be taken 
down. We must not stop by the way to pick 
many flowers, and we must not care for little 
discomforts and disagreeable things as we go, 
seeing that our halting-places are only inns. If 
that is home, this is school. Hence the disci- 
pline. Life is all training. We have much to 
unlearn and much to learn, many habits to lose 
and many habits to form, before the minority 
of our existence here shall have fitted us for 
the maturity of our glorified manhood. J. 
Vaughan. 

6. Death is here represented under two beau- 
tiful and striking emblems, the destruction of 
the lamp of life and of the machinery at the 
fountain of life. It connects as v. 2 and the 
last clause of v. 1 with the injunction with 
which v. 1 begins. Remember thy Creator in 
the days of thy youth, while the silver cord is 
not loosed, nor the golden bowl broken. W.H. G. 
——The termination of life is signified generally 
by the breaking of a lamp, a pitcher, and a wheel; 
it seems unnecessary to assign to those images 
respectively different parts or functions of the 
body, all which end at death. The silver cord 
by which the lamp hangs from the ceiling snaps, 
and the cup or reservoir of oil is dashed in pieces 
by the fall, and the pitcher long used to bring 
water from the spring is shattered; and the 
wheel by which a bucket is let down into the 
well is broken. W. T. B. 

The metaphor by which loss of life is denoted 
is borrowed from a lamp suspended from a 
ceiling by a silver cord. The golden bowl is 
the bowl or reservoir of oil, from which it is 
distributed into the branches, in which the 
wicks are placed, from which the lights pro- 
ceed. (See Zech. 4:2; Job 29:3.) The cord 
by which this golden bow] or reservoir of oil is 
suspended, being decayed with age, giving away, 
and so suffering the bow] of oil to fall upon the 
floor and be broken, and thus extinguish the 
lamps, affords a striking image of the breaking 
up of the human machine and the extinction of 
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its life, which by a very common metaphor is 
said to be suspended on a brittle thread We 
need not inquire what internal part of the body 
is denoted by the silver cord or the golden 
bowl ; whether by the former is denoted the 
spinal marrow, the nerves, the veins, or arteries ; 
or whether by the golden bowl is denoted the 
heart, the brain, etc., since it is extremely 
doubtful whether the preacher refers to either. 
By the images of the broken bucket and wheel, 
in consequence of which no water could be pro- 
cured, is set forth the decay and dissolution of 
the human body through age, in consequence of 
which life cannot be retained in it. Some have 
undertaken to point out what internal part of 
the body was denoted by the bucket, the foun- 
tain, the wheel and the cistern ; I do not think 
that the preacher intended such a particular 
application of the terms. Noyes. 

7. What becomes of man’s two natures at 
death? ach goes to its original source. The 
body is resolved to dust again; the spirit re- 
turns unto God who gave it. One ceases from 
existence until it is raised again at the fiat of 
God. The other has no cessation or pause of 
existence ; its life continues on in the vision of 
God. Hereisan absolute affirmation of the im- 
mortality of the human spirit! B. 

Man is something more than vitalized clay. 
The breath of God imparted to the human form 
something more than animal life. The inspira- 
tion of the Almighty gave him understanding. 
He was made in the likeness of his Maker. He 
received a rational and intelligent nature. The 
soul is not the product of matter, nor any acci- 
dent or modification of matter. It is a distinct 
existence, distinct in its origin, distinct in its 
nature. Though united, the body and the soul 
each preserves its own separate quality. The 
one is dust, the other is spirit. The one was 
fashioned by God’s fingers, the other came from 
God’s own life. This distinction is recognized 
throughout the whole of Scripture. What we 
call death is the dissolution of this fellow- 
ship and conjunction between the body and 
the soul. So saith the Scripture: ‘‘ Then 
shall the dust return to the earth as it was, and 
the spirit shall return unto God who gave it.” 
W. Adams. ; 

Then shall the dust return. The 
creation of man, as described in Gen. 2 : 7 (com- 
pare 3 : 19), is evidently referred to. W. T. B. 
— Although it is true that these bodies them- 
selves are constantly dissolving into air, that the 
material atoms which compose them will ina 
few short weeks all be gone, and that there is 
nothing but the shadow of our forms which we 
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can call our own, we must also remember that 
there isa mysterious principle within, constantly 
renewing and repairing our wasting frames—a 
cunning architect superintending a thousand 
builders who are constantly reconstructing, 
with materials prepared by vegetation, the 
bones, the muscles, and the nerves, as fast as 
they are wasted and consumed ; making, in a 
most mysterious way, beyond all human com- 
prehension, here the fibre of a muscle, there the 
filament of a nerve, here building up a bone, 
there uniting a tendon, fashioning each with 
scrupulous nicety, and fitting each to its place 
with never-failing skill. But no sooner is the 
work of the architect done, than another great 
power comes in to destroy it. The oxygen gas 
which the blood absorbs in the lungs and carries 
to the different parts of the body burns up these 
carefuly elaborated tissues, converting them into 
carbonic acid, water, and ammonia, which pass 
into the atmosphere, from which they originally 
came. Life is, in fact, a constant struggle be- 
tween the builders and the destroying element 
of the air; and when its short term is ended, 
and the builders cease because they are wearied 
and few, then “‘ the dust returns to the earth as 
it was.’’ Cooke. 

The spirit shall return, The fact here 
stated by the inspired writer is simply that the 
spirit, being separated at death from the body, 
returns to God. No more is said here of its 
future destiny. To return to God, who is the 
Fountain of Life, certainly means to continue 
to live. The doctrine of life after death is im- 
plied here as in Exod. 8 : 6, and in many other 
passages of Scripture earlier than the age of 
Solomon. W. T. B.—There is in each one of 
us a “‘ spirit.’”’ Itis the higher part, the nobler, 
the more godlike. It contains the ‘‘ willing,” 
of which the body does the “‘ running.’”’ It con- 
tains the grand, capacious intellect ; the beau- 
tiful, generous feeling; the pure, unselfish 
affection ; the power of believing, hoping, lov- 
ing ; the faculty of praying ; the capacity of 
knowing, of communing, and holding converse 
with God. The ‘‘spirit’’ may be dragged 
down ; may be secularized, carnalized, brutal- 
ized. If we will sow to the flesh, we can reap 
corruption ; and that corruption shall spread 
itself till there is nothing left of mind but its 
cunning, and nothing left of spirit but its in- 
destructibility. It is there; it cannot be ex- 
tinguished ; the spark once put to it, the fire 
must burn on. There is, at the moment of 
death, a “‘ returning of the spirit to God who 
gave it.’’ The profitable thing for us is to 
anticipate, in its certainty and in its simplicity, 
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that ‘‘return.’”’ ‘‘ The spirit shall return to God 
who gaveit.’’ C.J. V. 

The world is nothing more than one great. 
continuous grave. Asit swings around the sun 
in its accustomed orbit, like a true mother, it 
carries the dust of her children in her bosom! 
Ye heavenly hosts, ye look down upon it from 
above, and we arealmost among you. Thither 
flies the spirit, at the moment when it parts 
from its earthly shell. There shall we be ever 
united with all who have gone before us ; and 
often shall we direct our glances of sympathy 
and sorrow toward our early home. Finally 
comes the hour ; theseed is ripe for the harvest ; 
the human race isripe for judgment. The Lord 
descends with His angels; the graves open 
upon the heaving earth ; and the glorified dust 
is united with the soul’s spiritual body. This 
we see in the spirit ; herein are we absorbed ; 
for this conviction we thank the Saviour whose 
grave quaked in the hour of His resurrection ; 
and more mighty, more powerful grows in us 
the life of that faith which does not doubt of 
what it has not yet seen. Theremin. 

The dust of the human frame returns to its 
kindred dust ; but the spirit, of far higher na- 
ture, the very breath of God (Gen. 2 : 7), returns 
to God who gave it; not to be absorbed again 
into the essence of the Divine Being ; not to lose 
its personality, its individual consciousness, or 
its moral responsibility ; but to receive from 
God its reward according to its moral life in the 
body. This doctrine of future retribution for- 
ever precludes the pantheistic notion of the ab- 
sorption of the human soul at death into the 
being of God Himself. The doctrine that all 
human souls have their existence directly from 
God, so that He is strictly and properly ‘the 
Father of all spirits,’’ appears in both the Old 
Testament and the New. See Num. 16 : 22, 
where it occurs in the prayer of Moses and 
Aaron ; also again in the words of Moses (Num. 
27 : 16) ; so the writer of the Epistle to the He- 
brews (12:9). That the soul, thus related to 
God as its Father, should return to Him at death, 
is due also and especially to its moral nature and 
moral relations and responsibilities. That this 
was the doctrine of the ancient Jewish teachers 
appears even in the Chaldee paraphrast who 
translates our verse : ‘‘ The living spirit will re- 
turn to stand in judgment before God who gave 
it to thee.’’ The same doctrine underlies this 
Book of Ecclesiastes, cropping out not unfre- 
quently throughout the course of its discussions, 
and brought forth most distinctly and emphat- 
ically at theclose. (See 8 : 17, 2175785 8-8) 
12, 18; 11:9; 12:14.) And what can be 
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more reasonable? For the gift of intellectual j 


faculties devolves the obligation to know God. 
The gift of a moral power to obey and love God 
creates the obligation to obedience and love. 
God therefore has an account to settle with all 
those beings to whom He has committed such 
exalted powers, and hence their spirits must 
return to Him at death to meet this responsi- 
bility and to render this account. H. C. 

The bodies of men after death return to dust 
and see corruption, but their souls (which 
neither die nor sleep), having an immortal sub- 
sistence, immediately return to God who gave 
them. The souls of the righteous, being then 
made perfect in holiness, are received into the 
highest heavens, where they behold the face of 
God in light and glory, waiting for the full 
redemption of their bodies ; and the souls of the 
wicked are cast into hell, where they remain in 
torments and utter darkness, reserved to the 
judgment of the great day. - Besides these two 
places for souls separated from their bodies, the 
Scripture acknowledgeth none. West. Confes- 
sion, Ifany one thing is made clear by the whole 
drift and structure of revelation, it is this, that 
probation begins and ends with this life. Our 
Lord’s teachings suggest neither doubt of this 
fact nor exceptions to it. Apostolic instruction 
suggests neither. Thisis nota subject on which 
it is reasonable to believe that a revelation from 
heaven has taught nothing. The when and the 
where of probation enter into the very fact of 
probation. The Scriptures furnish as much evi- 
dence that our probation began in a former 
world as that it will be continued or supple- 
mented in a world to come. Regenerate char- 
acter, started into being here, may be improved, 
developed, finished in a future life, which is not 
the perfected heavenly life. But this is educa- 
tion, and education is not probation. It is pro- 
bation which determines the great moral distinc- 
tion of character as right or wrong ; and this the 
Bible assumes to be the work of one life, and one 
only. On the deeds done in the body the retrib- 
utive experience depends. The validity of these 
views is not affected unfavorably by the fact that 
the Scriptures nowhere expressly affirm the 
non-existence of probation in the life to come. 
It is not the usage of inspiration to affirm nega- 
tives. Phelps. 

With all that is said and assumed and argued 
for, and stiffly asserted, as regards the fact of a 
second trial hereafter, the whole world tacitly 
concedes, nevertheless, that no such new condi- 
tion is, in fact, expected. For no unbeliever, 
no practically godless and really apostate be- 
liever, no bad man groaning under his vices, no 
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drunkard writhing under his chains, no scoffing 
Altamont overtaken by remorse, no human 
creature, whether uninstructed Pagan or best 
instructed philosopher, and (what is most sig- 
nificant of all) no loosest, largest freethinker, 
who asserts most confidently the faith of a sec- 
ond trial hereafter, goes out of life talking of the 
new chance now to be given him, and the high, 
free time he is going to have, in the more pro- 
pitious trial that will suffer him to mend his de- 
fects and the consciously bad ways that have 
corrupted him. All such advocates of a base- 
ment gospel, under the world and after the 
grave, convince themselves, by what they con- 
sider most indisputable and profoundly wise 
arguments, that their ultimation gospel, their 
posthumous salvation, will have power to mend 
all damage and smooth away all woes of char- 
acter begun ; but when we look to see those deep, 
natural instincts, which are always the spon- 
taneous interpreters of our humanity, giving 
out their indications, we find our believers in 
the underworld opportunity clinging fast to life, 
as if they had no such faith at all in them, re- 
coiling with instinctive shudder from death, and 
hailing never in glad welcome the better day 
now come to help their recovery ; in which they 
may discover, as plainly as need be, themselves, 
that their arguments are one thing, and the ver- 
dict of their immortal, deep-discerning judg- 
ments another. They contrive how it is to be, 
they reason, they promise, they encourage ; but 
their always demonstrative nature nowhere runs 
up a flag of hope or gives any slightest indica- 
tion. If the question be whether we are im- 
mortal, all the flags of natural hope are out 
streaming on every hill ; but here expectation 
is dumb and shows no sign! Bushnell. 

Waste your youth ; in it you shall have but 
one chance. Waste your middle life ; init you 
shall have but one chance. Waste your old 
age ; in it you shall have but one chance. It is 
an irreversible natural law that character attains 
final permanence, and in the nature of things 
final permanence can come but once. This 
world is fearfully and wonderfully made, and 
so are we, and we shall escape neither ourselves 
nor these stupendous laws. It is not a pleasant 
thing to exhibit these truths from the side of 
terror ; but on the other side these are truths of 
bliss, for by this very law through which all 
character tends to become unchanging, a soul 
that attains a final permanence of good character 
runs but one risk, and is delivered once for all 
from its torture and unrest. It has passed the 
bourne from behind which no man is caught out 
of the fold. He who is the force behind all nat- 
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ural law is keeper of His sheep, and no one is 
able to pluck them out of His hand. Himself 
without variableness or shadow of turning He 
maintains the irreversibleness of all natural 
forces, one of which is the ineffably majestic 
law by which character tends to assume final 
permanence, good as wellas bad. Joseph Cook. 

Nothing is more difficult than to realize that 
every man has a distinct soul, that every one of 
all the millions who live or have lived is as 
whole and independent a being in himself as if 
there were no one else in the whole world but 
he. Survey some populous town ; crowds are 
pouring through the streets ; every part of it is 
full of life. Hence we gain a general idea of 
splendor, magnificence, opulence, and energy. 
But what is the truth ? Why, that every being 
in that great concourse is his own centre, and 
all things about him are but shades, but a 
““vain shadow,’’ in which he walketh and dis- 
quieteth himself in vain. He has his own hopes 
and fears, desires, judgments, and aim; he is 
everything to himself, and no one else is really 
anything. He has a depth within him unfath- 
omable, an infinite abyss of existence ; and the 
scene in which he bears part for the moment is 
but like a gleam of sunshine upon its surface. 
All those millions upon millions of human be- 
ings who ever trod the earth and saw the sun suc- 
cessively are at this very moment in existence all 
together. If we have once seen any child of 
Adam, we have seen an immortal soul. It has 
not passed away as a breeze or sunshine, but it 
lives ; it lives at this moment in one of those 
many places, whether of bliss or misery, in which 
all souls are reserved untotheend. Every one of 
all the souls which have ever been on earth is in 
one of two spiritual states, so distinct from one 
another that the one is the subject of God’s 
favor and the other under His wrath, the one 
on the way to eternal happiness, the other to 
eternal misery. This is true of the dead, and it 
is true of the living also. Endeavor then to 
realize that you have souls, and pray God to en- 
able youto do so. Endeavor to disengage your 
thoughts and opinions from the things that are 
seen ; look at things as God looks at them, and 
judge of them as He judges. There will be no 
need of shutting your eyes to this world when 
this world has vanished from you, and you have 
nothing before you but the throne of God and 
the slow but continual movements about it in 
preparation of the judgment. In that interval, 
when you are in that vast receptacle of disem- 
bodied souls, what will be your thoughts about 
the world which you have left? How poor 
will then seem to you its highest aims, how 
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faint its keenest pleasures, compared with the 
eternal aims, the infinite pleasures, of which you 
will at length feel your souls to be capable. 
Newman. ' 

The man of the world is reconciled to his 
sins, and not to his state. The man of piety is 
in hostility to his sins, and reconciled to his 
state. ‘Themen of the world are always chang- 
ing their state, and imagining a happiness which 
continually flies from them. It is the same in 
every period of life. In youth, the objects of 
the world not being tried, they think themselves 
at liberty to take excursions after happiness, and 
place it in the gratification of their passions. 
Weary of these, they become men, and then 
pursue riches and aspire after grandeur and 
consequence, but soon find that these have their 
cares and anxieties. When they become old, 
they look with equal contempt upon both peri- 
ods ; for both appear to them like a confused 
dream, that leaves nothing but a succession of 
images, which have lost their charms. But 
piety will produce satisfaction with our condi- 
tion, and prevent the indulgence of the pas- 
sions. In fact, in every way and at all periods 
it will preserve them ; in youth, in manhood, 
and in advanced age. It will teach men that 
they have one solid geod io obtain, and that 
time is short for attaining it. Dejection and 
gloom can have no place in that man who, hav- 
ing spent his life in serving God, looks forward 
to glory, honor, and immortality. R. Hall. 

A young man, when won over to habits of 
sober-minded piety, has it in his power to culti- 
vate a rounded, harmonious, beautiful life, 
which grows serener and calmer to its end. 
And if such a young man reaches the bound- 
aries of oldage, whata blessed sightishe The 
fire of anger, which he has controlled his life- 
long, plays only in a genial flame of indignation 
against sin. Those baser appetites, which cost 
him perhaps many a struggle to overcome, have 
died out of his character. Covetousness, as it 
never filled him with evil cravings in his man- 
hood, so has no torment of miserly fears for his 
old age. His brow of peace tells of numberless 
triumphs over sin, followed by undisturbed re- 
pose. Such an old age of dignity and peace, 
when we see it among us, is a purifying power 
in society—it is a protest against exaggerated 
feelings and excited desires, it is a forerunner 
of heavenly rest. Compare it, in its tranquillity 
and noiseless movement, with the disappoint- 
ment, the self-reproach, the weariness and 
emptiness of a worldling who feels the bitter 
penal sobering of life in its dregs, and see in it 
the beauty of the Gospel. Woolsey. 
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God will remember those in age who remember 
Him in youth or manhood. This Compensating, 
sustaining fact is mercifully set over against the 
coming experiences of natural weakness and de- 
cay. To all who have acknowledged God in 
earlier life ; to all who have consecrated their 
powers of body and mind to the Redeemer’s 
’ service while yet those powers were active and 
unimpaired, the Divine Jesus will manifest a 
tender, affectionate remembrance in the days of 
darkness and weariness. He will put forth His 
efficient sympathy and aid to light and cheer 
the closing experiences of the aged believer’s 
heavenward pilgrimage. When the bodily en- 
ergies yield, and the mortal fabric crumbles, 
when the strong arm and the stout heart are 
alike palsied by the hand of time, when the 
pleasure-giving senses lose their susceptibility, 
when the eye is filmed, the ear is closed, the 
taste is dull, and the voice is inaudible, then 
will the indwelling Comforter afresh recall and 
impress with deepening power the promise of a 
new and glorified body, associated with whose 
incorruptible structure a renewed youth and 
vigor shall commence and be perennially en- 
joyed. So, too, when in the painful retrospect of 
life’s fruitless toil and its parted friendships and 
vanished earthy hopes, the aged believer is bur- 
dened with an unutterable loneliness and sad- 
ness, and his heart is filled with longing for last- 
ing repose and an abiding fellowship, then will 
this gracious Comforter whisper peace to his 
spirit in the anticipation of a rest where weari- 
ness and sighing and sorrow are forever ban- 
ished. He will breathe a sweet, calming assur- 
ance of speedy welcome to that celestial sphere 
where not only former friendships shall be re- 
vived, but where the purer, closer, more blessed 
fellowship with redeemed and angelic spirits 
and with God Himself shall impart perfect, en- 
during delight. With such blessed assurances 
and such bright prospects will the present Jesus 
sustain and cheer the closing days of the soul 
that has trusted itself to His keeping, and 
sought to walk with Him through life. And 
thus sustained and cheered, he can patiently, 
peacefully wait all the days of his appointed 
time until his change come. B. 


The Near Look, and the Far. 


Faith in the far or future life is necessary to 
wise walking through this life. The far life 
blotted out, or severed from the present, the 
present becomes insignificant, and almost utterly 
unmeaning. This life darkens and degenerates, 
becomes weariness, mockery, despair, as soon 
as it ig separated from another, The sky seems 
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to fall down ; the horizon closes in; the far 
lights are swallowed up of the deepening dark- 
ness, and nothing is left us to do but to die. 
“Life and immortality’? are abolished, and 
death is ‘‘ brought to light,’’ or throned in dark- 
ness rather, by this gospel. And this is the best 
that can be said, is it, in justification of a life 
the full scope and last end of which are found 
among visible things? It is a poor life on its 
own showing. It can give no account of its 
origin, no explanation of its mysteries, no mo- 
tive for its virtues, no consolation for its inevi- 
table sorrows, no satisfaction for its own yearn- 
ings, no hope for its close. It is contradicted 
and denied by the living soul of man, by the in- 
stinct of immortality in the breast, by the sense 
of God which in one way or other all great 
minds and true hearts attain unto, by all our 
expansive powers and upward longings, by im- 
agination, by faith, by hope, by love, by the 
word of God, by Jesus Christ in all His teach- 
ings, and by His resurrection and ascension into 
heaven. No man who only takes the near look 
can live, or act, or suffer, or die as a man 
should. Still further. Against such a life 
there lies this consideration, which it is really 
not easy to state in allits force, but which would 
be felt as having tremendous power, if it were 
duly understood and apprehended—this, that 
there is no natural probability that the latter 
part of life will be different in spiritual character 
from the former ; that there is a strong proba- 
bility that it will be the same ; in circumstance 
and sensation very different, but in substance and 
principle thesame. Enough. This life of scope 
so limited is no life for any of us to lead. It is 
too narrow for our greatness, too hollow for our 
satisfactions, too impure for our affections. It 
exhausts our energies, mocks our expectations, 
and will soon fade forever from our sight. But 
the life with the upward aspect and the far look ts 
a life of peculiar dignity. On what, on whom, 
is this far-reaching gaze fixed? On the most 
perfect things, on the most glorious persons in 
the universe. On a world which is the harvest- 
home of other worlds. On ‘‘a city which hath 
foundations,’’ and which is the only city of 
which God professes Himself the sole builder. 
On a grand celestial commonwealth, in which 
men and angels meet as brothers. Ona vast 
cosmical harmony, or ‘‘ gathering together in 
one all things in Christ.’’ On “‘ spirits of just 
men made perfect.’? On ‘‘ innumerable com- 
panies of angels.”” On “‘ Jesus the Mediator.”’ 
On ‘‘ God, the Judge of all.’’ Where shall we 
find elevation and grandeur, if not in sucha 
scene, in such society, as this? How poor in 
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to the victor throngs gathering on the shores 
and mountain-sides of the ‘‘ better country,”’ 
and then he chides his discouragement by think- 
ing, ‘‘ Haply, I shall soon be among them !”’ 
Many a calm hour does heaven thus drop down 
about the steps of her home-going sons and 
daughters, which, otherwise, they never would 
find. Many a touch of coolness she sheds on hot 
hand and fevered brow. And as day after day 
come and go, one and another who have learned 
to take the long look, find a straight path for 
their feet, through some of the busiest and 
most perplexing scenes of the cities here below, 
by holding firmly in hand the roll of citizen- 
ship above, and by sometimes thinking, if but 
a moment at atime, of the day of joyful en- 
trance. 

Finally, The far look brings a peculiar assuage- 
ment of suffering, and sorrow, and affliction of 
every kind. Listen to the apostle’s wonderful 
words: He counts his affliction ‘“‘ light,” 
although it is thus actually sinking him to the 
grave. He says it is ‘“‘ but for a moment,” 
although it had lasted from his conversion to 
that time, and, he knew, would last on to the 
day of his martyrdom! How, then, is this ? 
What is the explanation of such a mystery? 
Here is the blessed explanation. The master 
power, the transmuting, transforming element 
in this great process, is nothing else than his 
soul's ‘‘far look,”’ at ‘‘things not seen,” at 
“things eternal.’’ That look changes all. It 
makes affliction, which is very heavy in itself, 
“light,’’ by bringing it into contrast with im- 
mortal joy ; which is long in itself, but mo- 
mentary, by measuring it with eternal duration. 
The same look will do for us what it did for 
him, what it has done for so many of God’s 
children since. It will fill our souls, and even 
our bodies in a measure, with a sense of heavenly 
assuagement. It will impart ‘‘a strong conso- 
lation.’”’ ‘In all these things” it will make us 
“more than conquerors.’’ 

And what shall we more say? This life of 
the far look has been commended by the celes- 
tial dignity which it gathers as it grows ; by the 
purity and goodness which it wins from the 
skies ; by its power to generate tranquillity amid 
the hurry of this world’s affairs, and by its mas- 
tery of all trouble and affliction—we might even 
say, of death. What other kind of life could do 
as much, or almost anything at all, in the like 
ways? What force can match with this tre- 
mendous energy, which lifts immortal souls 
from one world up to another? What fire of 
mortal kindling will burn as doth the flame of 
Christian hope, up through the deepest earthly 


the comparison are the thrones and dignities of 
the present life, the scenes of enjoyment and the 
notable assemblies! Yonder are the true foun- 
tains of honor! the true seats of power! the 
true aristocracy of the universe! Higher no 
man can look than up to God’s chief dwelling- 
place. Nobler no man need wish to be than to 
be meet for association with His nobles and 
sons. And observe, such meetness is greatly 
promoted simply by the looking. A man be- 
comes great in the loving contemplation of such 
greatness. So we are said, in some Scriptures 
of deep meaning, not only to look, but to see ; 
not only to seek, but to find. ‘‘ We are come,”’ 
already, now, ‘‘ unto Mount Zion, and unto the 
city of the living God.’”’ In our faith and fel- 
lowship, and love and longing, ‘‘ we are come.’’ 
In the strongest laws of our being we belong 
even now to this celestial state. ‘‘ Our conver- 
sation, or citizenship, is in heaven.’’ The 
angels make mystical encampings about the 
steps of faithful men everywhere. The spirits 
made perfect are drawing us by all the sainted 
memories they have left behind, and by the 
irrepressible yearnings of our souls to follow un- 
til we overtake and grasp inseparable hands. 
And a far-looking soul becomes great as it gazes 
upward to home, and rest, and glory. A 
heaven-bound pilgrim has a shining face and a 
lordly air to those who can see. Since the 
“high calling’ came, he can but look to “ the 
mark”’ of it. Since he was gifted with spiritual 
sonship he can but hasten home to the house of 
many mansions. Since he was made a peer of 
the upper realms he can but gather up his gar- 
ments in passing through the lower, and keep 
himself in reserve for eternal friendships and 
honors. Thus a wonderful dignity is thrown 
around a human life as soon as invisible things 
decisively become its scope and end. 

The far look brings purity into the mind. Di- 
rectly and powerfully as though it drew it down 
from the skies. If there be one desire more es- 
sentially characteristic than another of a Chris- 
tian state, and of progress in that state, it is the 
approbation and love of purity, or the perfect 
moral goodness of Jesus Christ. This is ‘‘ the 
spirit of Christ,’’ which “‘if any man have not 
he is none of His.’’ This is the “ hunger and 
thirst after righteousness’? which whoso hath 
is blessed, for ‘‘ he shall be filled.”’ 

The far look has in tt a wonderful power of 
composure. It holds the looking mind as in an 
element of Divine tranquillity amid the stir and 
tumult, amid the daily changes and troubles of 
this world. One fretted with cares and strifes 
and the many ups and downs of life looks away 
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darkness, and beyond the lightvof sun or star? 
What wings of human thought or fancy can 
soar into a region so high, so pure, so fair? 
And shall the wings be folded? Shall the fire 
be covered? Shall the force be latent? Shall 
the life be held in sleep, or swoon, or trance ? 
Shall we not be ourselves? Shall we not be, 
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and seem, our best? Are we ashamed to ac- 
knowledge our celestial friends ? Are we afraid 
of being home toosoon ? Child of the light and 
of the day, look upward, homeward, to the land 
of lights, and God give thee ever clearer sight 
and stronger helps until the day of thine 
arrival! A. Raleigh. 
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8 Vantty of vanities, saith the Preacher ; all 
is vanity. 
9 And further, because the Preacher was 
wise, he still taught the people knowledge ; 
yea, he pondered, and sought out, and set in 
10 order many proverbs. The Preacher sought 
to find out acceptable words, and that which 
was written uprightly, even words of truth. 

The words of the wise are as goads, and 
as nails well fastened are the words of the 
masters of assemblies [or, collectors of sen- 


11 


8-14, Tuts passage is properly regarded as 
the epilogue of the whole book. Here, as in 
the beginning of the book, the Preacher speaks 
of himself in the third person. He first repeats 
(v. 8) the mournful, perplexing theme with 
which his musings began (1:2); and then 
states the encouraging practical conclusion (18, 
14) to which they have ledhim. Between these 
he interposes four verses (9-12), asserting his 
claim to come forward as a teacher, his inten- 
tion to teach with no unnecessary obscurity, 
the usefulness and authority of such teaching, 
and the folly of protracted, unpractical medita- 
tion (compare 11:4); this brings him to the 
practical end (vs. 13, 14) of the epilogue and of 
the whole book. These verses have the same 
authority with the Christian reader as the rest 
of this book ; for they were received as an in- 
tegral part of the book by the Jewish Church 
long before the time of our Lord. The whole 
passage serves to make the book more intelligi- 
ble and more acceptable. W. T. B. 

8-12. General summing up of the book or ser- 
mon. Y.8 repeats the text for the last time. 
Transitoriness and dissatisfaction are the main 
ideas denoted by the word vanity. V.9 de- 
clares the object of the Preacher, to teach the 
‘people knowledge ; and his fitness to teach by 
reason of his wisdom and earnest endeavor. 
VY. 10 refers to his effort to make his teaching 
acceptable ; and it affirms that he has taught 
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tences|, which are given from one shepherd, 
12 And furthermore, my son, be admonished : 
of making many books there is no end ; and 
much study is a weariness of the flesh. 

This is the end of the matter; all hath 
been heard: fear God, and keep his com- 
mandments ; for this is the whole duty of 
14 man [or, this is the duty of all men]. For 

God shall bring every work into judgment, 

with every hidden thing, whether it be good 

or whether it be evil. 


13 


the truth. Y.11 discloses the purpose and effect 
of truth as taught by all wise and faithful 
teachers. The words of such are as goads to 
stir the heedless to thought, to excite the slug- 
gish to active obedience and duty. They are 
as nails to fasten truth in the memory and to 
make obedience habitual. This truth, it is inti- 
mated, is to be taught by those who are them- 
selves instructed by one Shepherd, even Christ. 
And v. 12 is designed to impress the supreme 
value of Divine wisdom and revealed truth as 
compared with all that is human and unin- 
spired. This one book of God, unlike the mul- 
titude of human productions, conveys truth 
without error. It absorbs, enriches, and de- 
lights mind and heart without weariness in 
study or exhaustion of its sublime and satisfy- 
ing themes. B. 

The aim of Coheleth, in all that he has said, 
has been to speak “‘ acceptable words,’’ full of 
the honey-sweetness of Divine truth—‘‘ upright 
sayings,’’ words of righteousness, with power 
to pierce the soul. This is characteristic of all 
wise teaching. It has a sweetness that glides 
into the heart, and at the same time a sharpness 
that penetrates the conscience, as a nail fastened 
in a sure place. Now, at the end, speaking to 
ason, after the manner of Solomon in the Prov- 
erbs, the Preacher exhorts him not to seek his 
welfare in many books, for literature no more 
than mirth can constitute man’s welfare, or 
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supply his chief good. ‘‘ Fear God and keep 
His commandments.’’ A conclusion quite 
similar to that of Job in his quest after wis- 
dom. He sought for it in the mines and deep 
places of the earth ; and the conclusion of the 
matter he found to be this, ‘‘ The fear of the 
Lord, that is wisdom ; and to depart from evil 
is understanding.’’ This was the height of the 
Hebrew ‘‘ Chokmah,”’ or philosophy of wisdom 
and life. As Davidis the great poet, so is Solo- 
mon the great philosopher. And as David’s 
Psalms, read in the light of Christ and the Gos- 
pel, are still at the height of sacred poetry ; so 
Solomon’s teachings and reflections, read in the 
same light, are at the summit of wisdom still. 
A child-like reverence for God, including the 
fear of displeasing Him, and the desire to obey 
Him from the heart—this is right, and to love 
Him with all the heart, soul, strength, and 
mind is the great commandment. D. F. 

8. All is vanity. Obviously this intro- 
duces the closing section of the book, the con- 
cluding remarks. Hence he repeats the senti- 
ment which more than any other has been his 
leading theme, the utter vanity of all things 
that are merely of the earth—sensual and 
worldly enjoyments. H. C.The writer has 
gone through the whole round of human em- 
ployment and enjoyment ; and he comes out at 
last fully with the sentiment which he an- 
nounced at the beginning. Solid, lasting, and 
unchanging happiness is not to be found in any 
worldly occupation, or in any worldly cireum- 
stances. God has impressed this truth on every- 
thing and made it visible everywhere. M. S. 
——Solomon has proved in this book that if 
there be no hereafter, no future day of righteous 
adjudication, then vanity must be predicated of 
the ‘‘all,’’ the universe. J. M. M. 

10. The writer does not mean merely that he 
first sought for proper words and then proceeded 
to write the same down, but he means to con- 
vey the additional idea that he wrote words of 
truth, as well as acceptable words. M. §,—— 
If the preacher be wise, he will search out and 
set in order words that shall be acceptable, yet 
words of truth and life ; he will press into his 
service all his powers of wit, humor, argument, 
tenderness ; he will seek to dip the arrows of 
conviction in healing balms, to carry guiding 
and comfortable rays into the darkness of doubt 
or grief, to rebuke successful wrong with an 
indignation that shall burn like a fire, and to 
lift up patient, unsuccessful merit by force of 
sympathy and love. He will consecrate all his 
faculties and energies to the service of his Mas- 
ter, to the endeavor to carry the very truth to 
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the hearts of his brethren. But the defence and 
exposition of the truth will be his supreme aim. 
He will care more for what he teaches than for 
how he teaches it. Coz. 

Acceptable words. Reflect on your 
own thoughts, actions, circumstances, and— 
which will be of special aid to you in forming 
the habit of reflection—accustom yourselves to 
reflect on the words you use, hear, or read, 
their birth, derivation, and history. For if 
words are not things, they are living powers by 
which the things of most importance to man- 
kind are actuated, combined, and humanized. 
Coleridge.-—If we could obtain the opinions 
of such authors as Horace, in Latin, or Bacon 
and Addison, in English, and, in the sacred 
tongue, that most wise ‘‘ Preacher who sought 
to find out acceptable words,’’ we should think 
more highly of the study of words. What 
careful writer has not remarked how the entire 
character of a statement has been changed—has 
passed from ambiguity to clearness, from feeble- 
ness to strength, from awkwardness to grace— 
by the substitution of one epithet for another, 
or by the insertion, or even simply by the omis- 
sion of an epithet? He surely is a stranger to 
the elements of power in speech who does not 
endeavor to be skilful in the use of words. 
Skinner. 

11. From speaking of his own work, he 
passes to speak in a more general way of all 
the words of the wise, with special reference, it 
would seem, to the other inspired books of the 
Old Testament, then extant. These words of 
wise men are as goads ; they have a piercing, 
penetrating power. They commend themselves 
to the good sense of mankind and to their con- 
science no less, and therefore take fast hold of 
the human soul. So the writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (4: 12). H. C.—As goads, 
and as nails well fastened. No figures 
could more aptly typify the two offices of sa- 
cred teaching : the one immediate in its effect, 
pricking the conscience, stimulating the soul ; 
the other, permanent and durable, depending 
upon the concurrent action of the hearer, in so 
admitting and retaining the impression, that it 
Shall pass from the region of impulse and ex- 
citement into the domain of principle, of con- 
duct) of life, C.JeaVe , 

The word translated ‘‘ assemblies,” it is now 
conceded by the best critics, refers not to as- 
sembled persons, but to collected manuscripts, 
constituting the recorded wisdom of the wise 
(the “‘ words of the wise’’ in the first clause), 
with probable reference to the inspired books 
then extant. H. C.— Collected or put to- 
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gether, as they are in the Book of Proverbs, 
they are as nails fastened or well driven in. 
Each is like a fresh nail supporting and strength- 
ening the rest ; and all combined together hold 
too firmly ever to be extracted. Which are 
given from one shepherd. All these 
words of wisdom, collected in the Book of 
Proverbs, whatever may have been their human 
origin, have nevertheless proceded from one 
Divine source—from the great Shepherd, who 
guards, guides, and feeds His people. W.H.G. 
——tThat these collected writings are ‘“‘ given 
by one shepherd,’’ looks to their common origin 
in the one revealing Spirit of God. It was asa 
great and good shepherd, leading His people 
like a flock into the green pastures of truth, 
that the Divine Spirit taught holy men of old 
to speak and write these words of pre-eminent 
and superhuman wisdom. H. C. 

12. No end of making books. The 
expression is perfectly natural in the mouth of 
the writer (1 Kings 4 : 32, 38) of three thousand 
proverbs and a thousand and five songs. Gratz 
points out that this epilogue assumes the iden- 
tity of the Preacher with the writer of the Book 
of Proverbs. W. T. B.——‘“ Many books’’ 
were in existence in Solomon’s day. Recent 
investigations have put beyond doubt that in 
earlier times Egyptian literature was both com- 
prehensive and unfruitful. According to Dio- 
dorus, over the sacred library of Thebes was the 
inscription, -‘‘ Pharmacy of the Soul.” We 
read of wise men in the days of Solomon, with 
whom heiscompared. They lived in the “‘ east 
country’? and in Egypt. Y. 

The form of expression in Hebrew is, Zo 
make books, many, without end. A second sub- 
ject follows, and much eagerness of study. Both 
of these subjects are now followed by the predi- 
cate—viz., 18 a weariness of the flesh or body. 
Much study would be requisite to make very 
many books, at least if they were worth read- 
ing. And such books as are worth it Coheleth 
has in view, for they are such as are goads and 
nails. M. S.——It is in harmony with the en- 
tire strain of this book that Solomon should 
speak in this verse of his own personal experi- 
ence as an author. If we may suppose him to 
have been at this writing far advanced in age, 
the pertinence of these words to his case be- 
comes the more apparent. If he had in view 
also the multitude of books other than his, it 
was quite in place to exhort the reader to spare 
himself the labor, and not less, the loss, of read- 
ing many poor ones, and be content to read, 
digest, and put in practice the wisdom here laid 
so briefly before him. H. C., 
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I know not whether the sight of a great 
library doth more dismay or comfort me; it 
dismays me to think that here is so much that 
I cannot know ; it comforts me to think that 
this variety yields so good helps to know what 
Ishould. There is no truer word than that of 
Solomon—there is no end of making many 
books, this sight verifies it—there is no end ; 
indeed, it were a pity there should. God hath 
given to man a busy soul, the agitation whereof 
cannot but through time and experience work 
out many hidden truths; to suppress these 
would be no other than injurious to mankind, 
whose mind, like unto so many candles, should 
be kindled by each other. Bishop H. 

Books are masters who instruct us without 
rods or ferules, without words or anger, with- 
out bread or money. If you approach them, 
they are not asleep ; if you seek them, they do 
not hide ; if you blunder, they do not scold ; 
if you are ignorant, they do not laugh at you. 
Anon.—Books are the food of youth, the de- 
light of old age ; the ornament of prosperity, 
the refuge and comfort of adversity ; a delight 
at home, and no hindrance abroad ; companions 
by night, in travelling, in the country. Cicero. 

I have friends whose society is extremely 
agreeable to me; they are of all ages and of 
every country. They have distinguished them- 
selves both in the cabinet and in the field, and 
obtained high honors for their knowledge of 
the sciences. It is easy to gain access to them ; 
for they are always at my service; I admit 
them to my company and dismiss them from it 
whenever I please. They are never trouble- 
some, but immediately answer every question 
Iask them. Some relate to me the events of 
past ages, while others reveal to me the secrets 
of nature. Some teach me how to live, and 
others how to die. Some, by their vivacity, 
drive away my cares and exhilarate my spirits, 
while others give fortit de to my mind, and 
teach me the impo ant lesson how to restrain 
my desires and depend wholly on myself. In 
return for all these services they nly ask me to 
accommodate them with a convenient chamber 
in some corner of my humble habitation, where 
they may repose in peace ; for these friends are 
more delighted by the tranquillity of retirement 
than with the tumults of society. Plutarch. 

God be thanked for books ! they are the voices 
of the distant and the dead, and make us heirs 
of the spiritual life of past ages. Books are 
the true levellers. They give to all, who will 
faithfully use them, the society, the spiritual 
presence, of the best and greatest of our race. 
If the sacred writers will enter and take up 
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their abode under my roof, if Milton will cross 
my threshold to sing to me of Paradise, and 
Shakespeare to open to me the worlds of imag- 
ination and the workings of the human heart, 
and Franklin to enrich me with his practical 
wisdom, I shall not pine for want of intellect- 
ual companionship, and J may become a culti- 
vated man, though excluded from what is called 
the best society in the place where I live. 
Channing. 

With regard to books, we ought not wholly 
to aim at the pleasantest, but chiefly to respect 
the wholesomest ; not forbidding either, but 
approving the latter most. Plutarch. 

You can create for yourself, if you will, by 
a process of selection, the choicest and most 
inspiring society. You can summon to your 
side the world’s great teachers—philosophers 
and poets and prophets; you can commune 
with those who stimulate thought, with those 
who stir imagination and feeling, with those 
who unveil the future and lift the soul to heav- 
en. With your Bible only in your hands, what 
a goodly company of seers and apostles of God 
you can call up from the past ; and there are 
other books through which may come to you a 
similar, though not so great ablessing. J An- 
derson. 

With books, as with companions, it is of 
more consequence to know which to avoid than 
which to choose ; for good books are as scarce 
as good companions, and in both instances all 
that we can learn from bad ones is, that so 
much time has been worse than thrown away. 
That writer does the most who gives his reader 
the most knowledge and takes from him the 
least time. That short period of a short exist- 
ence which is rationally employed is that which 
alone deserves the name of life ; and that por- 
tion of our life is most rationally employed 
which is occupied in enlarging our stock of 
truth and of wisdom. OColton.—Readers are 
not aware of the fact that their first grand 
necessity in reading is to be vigilantly, consci- 
entiously select ; and to know everywhere that 
books, like human souls, are actually divided 
into what we may call ‘‘ sheep and goats’’—the 
latter put inexorably on the left hand of the 
Judge ; and tending, every goat of them, at all 
moments, whither we know, and much to be 
avoided and if possible ignored by all sane 
creatures! Carlyle. 

Many books require no thought from those 
who read them, and for a very simple reason ; 
they made no such demand on those who wrote 
them. Those works therefore are the most 
valuable that set our thinking faculties in the 
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fullest operation. For as the solar light in its 
effect upon vegetation, so with the light that is 
intellectual ; it calls forth and awakens into 
energy those latent principles of thought in the 
minds of others, which without this stimulus, 
reflection would not have matured, nor exami- 
nation improved, nor action embodied. Colton. 
——aAs your time for reading will be limited, 
do not waste it on any reading but such as will 
go toward informing your mind and improving 
your taste. Do not read for mere amusement. 
Do not seek to feed the imagination ; that will 
always extract food for itself out of the sternest 
studies. Do not read, for the purpose of mere 
conversation, the popular works of the day, re- 
views, magazines. The literature of the day is 
always considered most piquant, the most im- 
mediately interesting, but is generally transient ; 
it soon passes away, and leaves no general 
knowledge, no permanent topic in the mind. 
And then it is so copious ; if one yield his atten- 
tion to contemporary literature, he is over- 
whelmed with it. Make yourself, on the other 
hand, well acquainted with the valuable stand- 
ard authors, which have stvod the test of time ; 
they will always be in fashion ; and in becom- 
ing intimately acquainted with them, you be- 
come intimately acquainted with the principles 
of knowledge and good taste. W. Irving. 

Some books are to be tasted, others to be 
swallowed, and some few to be chewed and 
digested—that is, some books are to be read 
only in parts ; others to be read, but not curi- 
ously ; and some few to be read wholly, and 
with diligence and attention. Reading maketh 
a full man; conference a ready man; and 
writing an exact man. Bacon. 

Books suggest thoughts, thoughts become 
motives, motives prompt to action. Man isa 
complicated piece of machinery ; hundreds of 
nerves and muscles must act and react for the 
slightest turn of the body ; yet the very wind 
of a word, a casual hint or association, can set 
the whole in motion, and produce an action— 
actions repeated form habits, and determine the 
character, fixed, firm and unalterable, for good 
or for evil. Pyecroft.——Every book, every 
paper, has a soul, breathing a spirit good or 
bad. It is the soul of its author, and when 
spread over the pages of the book, that soul 
acts upon its reader, as truly as when acting 
directly. The person who touches the book 
comes in contact with that soul, and is affected 
by it. And no contact with it is more influen- 
tial. In reading an author’s book you are con- 
versing with him under circumstances very 
favorable to your becoming like him; for in 
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the book everything is generally deeply thought | 
out, in shape to convince, or carefully dressed | 
up ina manner to bewitch. And all this only 
indicates the necessity of reading with care and 
caution. Anon. 

Books make life, and books make death. 
Every buok which is read as a good book ought 
to be read enters into the reader’s heart-blood 
for weal or for woe. Read an evil book, and 
the stain may remain with you always. Many 
aman would give all his gold to rid his mind 
of the false or impure thoughts which his early 
reading has made abiding guests in his brain. 
Refuse to soil your mind with a book which is 
essentially evil, however skilled an artist of 
words its author may be. There are enough 
good, pure, strong books in the world to supply 
all the demands of your intellectual life. Read 
these! . Unless it is directed and controlled 
by religious principle, the intellectual faculty 
contributes no more to man’s chief good than 
does the digestive faculty. The thing which 
gives meaning and value to life is the soul’s 
recognition of its relationship to God, and its 
glad performance of the duties involved in that 
relationship. Where that relationship is de- 
nied, no wealth of intellectual gifts will save 
the life from being an utter and disastrous 
failure. In the sublime view of life which 
Christianity opens up, in the centre which it 
gives to all thought, provision is made for the 
deepest and purest intellectual life. Hold fast 
to this great privilege of so shaping your intel- 
lectual life that it may also be a Christian life. 
Let go no legitimate opportunity to read the 
best books and to think the best thoughts. 
Guard for your children, and for those whom 
God has placed in your care, the same high 
privilege which you would preserve for your- 
self. -S. S. T. 

Many works of fiction may be read with 
safety, some even with profit ; but the constant 
familiarity, even with such as are not excep- 
tionable in themselves, relaxes the mind, which 
needs hardening ; dissolves the heart, which 
wants fortifying ; stirs the imagination, which 
wants quieting ; irritates the passions, which 
want calming ; and, above all, disinclines and 
disqualifies for active virtues and for spiritual 
exercises. Though all these books may not be 
hurtful, yet the habitual indulgence in such 
reading is a silent mining mischief. Though 
there is no act and no moment in which any 
open assault on the mind is made, yet the con- 
stant habit performs the work of a mental 
atrophy—it produces all the symptoms of de- 
cay ; and the danger is not less for being more 
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gradual, and therefore less suspected. Hannah 
More. 

Generally speaking, there can be no question 
that; excessive indulgence in novel reading 
necessarily enervates the mind and diminishes 
the power of endurance. In other departments 
of literature, the mental powers are more or 
less exercised by the ideas which they convey. 
Facts are stored up in the memory, hints are 
obtained for the further pursuit of knowledge, 
judgments are formed respecting character and 
actions, original thoughts are elicited, a spirit 
of investigation is excited, and more than all, 
life is viewed as it really has been, and must be 
lived. A mind thus furnished and disciplined 
is provided with a fund of reserved power to 
fall back upon when assailed by the adverse 
forces which, in some shape or other, all of us 
must expect to encounter. In novel reading, 
on the contrary, the mind passively contem- 
plates the scencs that are brought before it, and 
which, being chiefly addressed to the passions 
and emotions, naturally please without the neces- 
sity of effort or preparation. There is little or 
no addition to one’s stock of knowledge, no 
element of mental strength is evolved, and no 
one is better prepared by it for encountering the 
stern realities of life. Dr. Ray. 

It cannot but be injurious that the human 
mind should never be called into effort. The 
habit of receiving pleasure without any exer- 
tion of thought by the mere excitement of curi- 
osity and sensibility, may be justly ranked 
among the worst effects of habitual novel read- 
ing. Those who confine their reading to such 
books dwarf their own faculties, and finally 
reduce their understandings to a deplorable im- 
becility. Like idle morning visitors, the brisk 
and breathless periods hurry off in quick and 
profitless succession, each indeed, for the mo- 
ment of its stay, prevents the pains of vacancy, 
while it indulges the love of sloth ; but, alto- 
gether, they leave the mistress of the house (the 
soul I mean) flat and exhausted, incapable of 
attending to its own concerns, and unfitted for 
the conversation of more rational guests. Cole- 
ridge. 

Freely admit from the circulating library 
the novels of the season, and then be content to 
find that all residue of zest is gone as to his- 
tory, or biography, or science, or anything else 
that is real and genuine, Christianity included. 
The alternative for the individuals or the family 
is this: Novel reading, with its consequent 
ennui and utter apathy, or else genuine feel- 
ing, employment with zest, as to whatever is 
real in life, in history, in science, in poetry, and 
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in general literature. Fiction of any sort in 
one scale, and reality in the other, the beam 
will never stand on the level. I. T.——It may 
be safely assumed that most of the novel read- 
ing which people fancy is an intellectual pas- 
time is the emptiest dissipation, hardly more 
related to thought or the wholesome exercise of 
the mental faculties than opium eating; in 
either case the brain is drugged, and left weaker 
and crazier for the debauch. If this may be 
called the negative result of the fiction habit, 
the positive injury that most novels work is by 
no means so easily to be measured in the case 
of young men whose character they help so 
much to form or deform, and the women of all 
ages whom they keep so much in ignorance of 
the world they misrepresent. W. D. Howells. 
That an unnatural and constant excitement of 
the mind is most injurious, there is no doubt ; 
that excitement involves a consequent weak- 
ness, is a law of our nature than which none is 
surer; that the weakness of mind thus pro- 
duced is and must be adverse to quiet study 
and thought, to that reflection which alone is 
wisdom, is also clear in itself, and proved too 
largely by experience. And that without re- 
flection there can be no spiritual understanding 
is at once evident ; while without spiritual un- 
derstanding—that is, without a knowledge and 
a study of God’s will, there can be no spiritual 
life. Surely, then, it is well to remind you 
that in reading works of amusement, as in every 
other lawful pleasure, there is and must be an 
abiding responsibility in the sight of God; 
that, like other lawful pleasures, we must be- 
ware of excess in it ; and not only so, but that 
if we find it hurtful to us, either because we 
have used it too freely in times past, or because 
our nature is too weak to bear it, that then we 
are bound most solemnly to abstain from it ; 
because, however lawful in itself, or to others 
who can practise it without injury, whatever 
is to us an hindrance in the way of our intellect- 
ual and moral and spiritual improvement— 
that is in our case a positive sin. 7. Arnold. 
——I recollect, some years ago, that upon read- 
ing some very popular tales (Moral Tales they 
are styled), the talent of which is exceedingly 
great, but which are distinguished by the total 
absence of religion, and the want of all refer- 
ence to it even in the scenes of death ; the influ- 
ence on my mind was such that, during the 
+ime devoted to that reading, it was with great 
difficulty and perplexity I was able to discharge 
my ministerial duties. It became, therefore, 
painfully evident to me, that to be conversant 
long together with trains of thought or associ- 
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ations of ideas from which religion is entirely 
excluded is of most dangerous tendency ; for 
religion is a positive thing, and must be real- 
ized by an effort of the mind’; it addresses not 
itself to the senses, does not occur naturally in 
the paths of life ; it lies in an invisible state, 
and can only be realized by a positive act of 
faith, and be made operative by a serious exer- 
tion of the mental faculties, by calling our at- 
tention to spiritual impressions, and thereby 
overpowering the mechanical and necessary 
operations of sensible objects. R. Hail. 

There is a danger to be guarded against, in 
young persons especially, of an over-indulgence 
of imagination in reading works of fiction, and 
in what is called ‘‘ castle-building.’’ Not that 
such an exercise of the imagination is to be con- 
demned as an evil in itself, supposing, of course, 
that we avoid immoral books ; but an excess in 
the perusal of fictions is apt to disqualify any 
one for real life, by creating a distaste and dis- 
gust for actual every-day scenes and humble 
practical duties, which do not equal in brilliancy 
the ideal scenes and imaginary transactions of 
fiction. The heart may even become hardened 
against real objects of compassion, from our 
having been too much occupied in dwelling on 
the elegant and poetical pictures of ideal dis- 
tress which tales and poems exhibit. For in 
these, a flaming excitement being all that is 
aimed at, there is, of course, a studied exclu- 
sion of all those homely and sometimes disgust- 
ing circumstances which often accompany real 
distresses, such as we are called upon to sym- 
pathize with and to relieve. Archbishop 
W hately.— A person who is moved by high-, 
wrought scenes in novels is necessarily sure to 
shrink from such scenes in real life, because in 
the mimic case he had all the excitement with- 
out the pain, and he will turn aside from cir- 
cumstances where excitement cannot be had 
without pain. And such an one is sure to be 
found wanting when true feeling is required 
for use, because the feelings have got the habit 
of being roused, without leading to exertion. 
It is plain to me that in this way all such read- 
ing is injurious. F. W. Robvertson. 

Every one knows that an artificial excitement 
of all the kind and tender emotions of our na- 
ture may take place through the medium of the 
imagination. Hence the power of poetry and 
the drama. But every one must also know 
that these feelings, however vivid and seem- 
inglv pure and salutary they may be, and how- 
ever nearly they may resemble the genuine 
workings of the soul, are so far from producing 
the same softening effect upon the character, 
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that they tend rather to indurate the heart. 
Whenever excitements of any kind are regarded 
distinctly as a source of luxurious pleasure, 
then, instead of expanding the bosom with 
beneficent energy, instead of dispelling the sin- 
ister purposes of selfishness, instead of shedding 
the softness and warmth of generous love 
through the moral system, they become a press- 
ing centre of solitary and unsocial indulgence, 
and at length displace every emotion that de- 
serves to be called virtuous. No cloak of selfish- 
ness is in fact more impenetrable than that 
which usually envelops a pampered imagina- 
tion. The reality of woe is the very circum- 
stance that paralyzes sympathy ; and the eyes 
that can pour forth their floods of commisera- 
tion for the sorrows of the romance or the 
drama grudge a tear to the substantial wretch- 
edness of the unhappy. Much more often than 
not this kind of luxurious sensitiveness to fic- 
tion is conjoined with-a callousness that enables 
the subject of it to pass through the affecting 
occasions of domestic life inimmovable apathy ; 
the heart has become, like that of leviathan, 
“firm as a stone ; yea, hard as a piece of the 
nether millstone.’’ I. T. -Practical habits 
are formed and strengthened by repeated acts, 
and passive impressions grow weaker by being 
repeated upon us. Perception of distress in 
others is a natural excitement passively to pity, 
and actively to relieve it. Let a man set him- 
self to attend to, inquire out, and relieve dis- 
tressed persons, and benevolence, considered as 
a practical principle of action, will strengthen ; 
and he will acquire a greater aptitude actively 
to assist and befriendthem. Bishop Butler. 
13,14. The Preacher’s summary conclusion. 
First, in a single brief injunction, he declares 
the sum of all wise, right teaching, and of wise, 
right living—Fear God and keep His command- 
ments. A reverential filial fear, based upon a 
childlike trust and love, and the spontaneous, 
glad obedience which flows from the grateful, 
peaceful sense of Divine forgiveness, Divine 
renewal, and full adoption; this is the New 
Testament interpretation of Solomon’s conclud- 
inginjunction. Next, he adds two grand motives 
to this rule of wise, right living. Already, in 
the body of his sermon, he has referred to the 
utter insufficiency of life’s pleasures and to 
coming death, as powerful dissuasives to selfish 
living. Now he concludes with considerations 
of even greater force, as persuasives to the fear 
and obedience of God. ‘‘ For this,’’ he affirms, 
“ig the duty of every man.” This filial fear 
and childlike obedience develops all his energies, 
brings the gratification of every right desire, 
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and enables him to achieve the largest and best 
results in this life. In a word, “ this is all his 
business and all his blessedness.’’ The final 
motive for heeding this injunction is the solemn 
assertion of a futwre judgment. The language 
is explicit, and finds its parallel in Rom. 14 : 12 
and 2 Cor. 5:10. God is the Judge, and Him- 
self organizes the judgment. He brings into 
that judgment every man, and every work of 
the man’s whole life, everything secret and hid- 
den from human eye, every purpose of the 
heart, with every act and influence of the life. 
Confronting us with this stern and stupendous 
reality of a personal accounting at the bar of 
God, alike for the good and for the evil done in 
the body, this instructive, monitory discourse 
is abruptly closed. B. 

True religion can have no more comprehen- 
sive description than in the words, Fear God 
and keep His commandments. This is the duty 
of every man ; and it is enforced by the great 
doctrine which lies at the basis of this entire 
book, that there is to be a judgment which will 
extend to every secret thing, in which our 
works will be estimated, not according to their 
outward appearance, but by those inward dis- 
positions and motives which give character to 
conduct. J. M. M. 

48. That filial emotion which here and 
throughout the Old Testament is often called 
‘fear ;’’ that blended emotion of reverence, 
trust, and affection can only arise where the 
spirit of sonship reciprocates God’s revealed 
aspect of compassionate and forthgoing father- 
liness. It matters little whether we call the 
affection fear, or, with the first and great com- 
mandment, call it love. In that fear which 
realizes God’s fatherliness there cannot be ter- 
ror; and in the love which recollects that its 
father is God there cannot be irreverent bold- 
ness. Hamilton.——The fear of God turns 
other fears out of doors ; there is no room for 
them where this great fear is; and being great- 
er than they all, yet disturbs not as they do ; 
yea, it brings as great quiet as they brought 
trouble. Leighton. 

The words, ‘‘ Fear God and keep His com- 
mandments,’’ were the simplest of all precepts, 
and yet one who fixed his heart on them, and 
strove to live in them, would find himself led 
perpetually into new regions of truth, new con- 
victions of sin, new forms of holiness. To fear 
God, not at stated times and in solemn worship 
only, but evermore ; at morning and at noon- 
day and in the evening ; speaking or acting ; 
in secret thoughts and unrevealed desires ; not 
with the false fear of a slave or hireling, but 
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with the true loving fear of children ; to feel 
that His commandments are “‘ exceeding 
broad ;”’ that no man is free from them ; that 
they give freedom, and set a man’s heart at 
liberty—what might not these thoughts teach 
to the humbled and contrite heart 2? Would 
they in the end leave him so far behind? 
Would there not be growth, from faith to faith, 
and grace to grace; a perpetual increase of 
light, shining more and more brightly unto the 
perfect day? E. H. P. 

13. This is the duty of all men, An- 
other and better construction is, Z'his 7s for 
every man, t.e., a law of universal obligation. 
What is meant is that this is the only true an- 
swer to that quest of the chief good in which 
the writer had been engaged. This was the 
“ work’’ of man, that to which he was called 
by the very fact of his existence. All else was 
but accessory. E. H. P. 

The Hebrew words for “‘ whole of man’ are 
used so frequently and so invariably in the sense 
—all men, the whole race of man—that we can- 
not give them any other sense here. The senti- 
ment therefore must be, not this comprises all 
human duty, but this duty is universal. It 
binds all human beings. It belongs to man as 
a creature of God, made intelligent so that he 
can know God and with such voluntary powers 
that he can give to his Maker the love of his 
heart and the service of his life in true obedi- 
ence to His commandments, H. C. 

14. In conclusion, he enforces his appeal by 
the solemn announcement of a judgment, in 
which God will finally and searchingly test 
every false and true life ; in which every word 
shall be made manifest, and every secret bared 
to the gaze of all; in which they that have 
sown to the flesh (have lived to themselves) and 
they that have sown to the Spirit (have lived 
unto God) shall each reap according to the sow- 
ing et 

Knobel argues fairly from the expressions 
“every work” and “every secret thing’’ (com- 
pare Rom. 2: 16; 1 Cor. 4: 5) that the Preacher 
here means an appointed judgment which shall 
take place in another world, as distinct from 
that retribution which frequently follows man’s 
actions in the course of this world, and which 
is too imperfect to be described by these ex- 
pressions. W.'T. B.—No wonder that Knobel 
here finds a future judgment. ‘‘If,’’ says he, 
““one considers this passage without prejudice, 
he must acknowledge the idea of a formal judg- 
ment, occurring, aS men suppose, after death.’’ 
He considers this so plain and certain as a re- 
sult of the language, that he denies the genuine- 
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ness of the verse, because, as he says, Coheleth 
had no knowledge of such a judgment, or be- 
lief in it. . I see no way of consistency, 
but that of supposing a future judgment and 
retribution. The motives to piety without this 
are inert and powerless. If you say that the 
prospect of a judgment during the present life 
is sufficient, we may well ask how that can be, 
when Coheleth tells us, that ‘‘ there be wicked 
men to whom it happeneth according to the 
work of the righteous (8:14); and that all 
things come alike to all’’ (9 : 22)? What retribu- 
tion is there in all this? A more inconsistent 
man than Coheleth, it would be difficult to find, 
putting all his views side by side, provided he 
has abjured all futurity, and yet insists on ret- 
ribution to the righteous and the wicked? 
M. 8. 

The precise sense I take to be, God will bring 
into the final judgment everything done by 
men, together with every secret thing, whether 
good or evil; all the unspoken words, all the 
unuttered thoughts of the heart—everything 
whatever that has moral character and there- 
fore comes within the pale of His moral law and 
government. Comparing the retributive judg- 
ments sent of God upon individuals and nations 
in time with that final judgment which is re- 
served for men at the end of the world and 
whose awards lie in the eternal state, the former 
relates for the most part not to secret things, 
but to patent, open transactions, such as are 
naturally ‘‘ known and read of all men ;’’ while 
the latter distinctively includes ‘‘ every secret 
thing’’—the thoughts of the heart, unseen by 
mortal eye; the unuttered murmurings; the 
rebellious spirit ; the persistent purpose to re- 
main a rebel against God despite of His unceas- 
ing love and tenderest calls of mercy. These 
secret sins cannot wisely be judged and pun- 
ished of God until they are fully disclosed both 
to the sinner himself and to the universe as the 
ground and reason for the infliction of his right- 
eous penalties. The argument is therefore un- 
answerable which infers that this judgment, 
since it takes cognizance not only of some secret 
things, but of ‘‘ every secret thing,’’ must be 
specially and pre-eminently that final judgment 
scene at the end of the world of which both our 
Lord and His apostles spake with the utmost 
distinctness and solemnity. There is no ade- 
quate explanation of the anomalies and irregu- 


_larities of God’s dealings with men as they stand 


before us in this life, until we take into consid- 


| eration the grand idea of eternity, the fact of a 


future eternal life in which retribution will be 
made equal and righteous, in perfect harmony 
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with the deeds done in the body, including 
every secret thing whether good or evil. To 
the pleasure-loving and pleasure-seeking men 
of his time before whom his own example had 
been terribly pernicious, he bears throughout 
this book a straightforward, strong, and sol- 
emn testimony to the vanity of the life they are 
living ; to the wisdom of accepting with grati- 
tude to God the moderate enjoyments of earthly 
good which are provided in the simple gratifi- 
cation of the few natural wants of the human 
system ; and then he exhorts them to hold for- 
ever fresh in their mind the thought of a present 
God, everywhere and always to be feared and 
obeyed ; whose wili should be the great study 
of mortals, accepted as infinite reason, and 
whose final retribution for all human deeds 
should perpetually shield men against tempta- 
tion and bind them to a docile and true-hearted 
obedience to all the known commands of the 
great Maker and Father. With surpassing per- 
tinence and force this book closes, leaving the 
echo of this judgment trump still resounding 
in ourear. H.C. 


Men have large liberty in the present life, 
they are free, they enthrone and act out their 
own choices—God’s moral government is a 
government of law and motive over free minds ; 
it is reasonable they should be called to an ac- 
count for this liberty, say what they have done 
with their freedom—how they chose, how they 
willed, what they have wrought. On this 
choosing, willing, and acting their immortality 
hinges, and before they enter upon their change- 
less heritage, it is fitting that there should be a 
summing up and a setting forth of the grounds 
upon which the eternal issue is declared. So 
it is nothing arbitrary, but altogether coincident 
with reason and equity, that men’s eyes should 
be, through all time, turned forward to a great 
day of trial and award. And this clear an- 
nouncement of accountability and its issues 
crowns its reasonableness. Men are fore- 
warned. They will not be taken by surprise. 
They understand that every day, swift lapsing 
between its rising and setting sun, is to come 
up in review. Stone. 

All of us are on our way, in our one decisive 
lifetime trial ; and what are we doing with it? 
How is it turning? Some are but a little way 
advanced in it, and all the fine possibilities of 
our outfit are still on hand, scarcely if at all 
abridged. Great is their advantage, greater 
than if a hundred other stages of probation 
were promised them. Precious are the gifts, 
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and precious are the momentsas they fly. Act, 
every one, asif this eventful experiment were 
now on its way and passing rapidly. Allow 
no expectation of another to beguile you. 
Bring in all your powers and centre them on 
this point of crisis, now so close at hand, know- 
ing that God’s friendship cannot be too soon 
secured. Once for all, remember, once for all. 
And it is appointed unto men once for all to 
die, but after that the judgment. H. B. 

There is scarcely one human interest, institu- 
tion, undertaking, of which we can predict the 
course for twenty-four hours ; but far above 
all their chances, independent of them all, sub- 
ject to no chance, no reconsideration, no post- 
ponement, is the judgment. So doubtful and 
ignorant are we about everything in our own 
personal lives and fortunes, from this hour on- 
ward, that we can be said to be perfectly sure 
of only two events to come: “It is appointed 
unto men once to die, and after this the judg- 
ment.’’ And “now,”’’ says the apostle, ‘‘ God 
commandeth all men everywhere to repent ; 
because He hath appointed a day in the which 
He will judge the world in righteousness.’’ It 
must be. And we must appear there—that is, 
we must be not only present, but our true char- 
acters must be made manifest ; what is here 
kept hidden must come to light. Faith will 
stand out boldly. Purity will shine in garments 
white as the light. Long-abused innocence 
will get its due. Misunderstood charity and 
wrongly suspected integrity will come forth 
out of their cloud in triumph and joy. ‘‘ Holy 
and humble men of heart’’ will be seen for 
what they are. Deception and concealment 
will have had their crafty way long enough. 
Masks will fall off. Disguises will be stripped 
aside. The cunning sagacity that has covered 
up the lurking passion, or the cool calculation 
will lose its self-possession. Whatever wicked 
thing we have been at most pains to conceal 
will be written out as with a pen of fire on our 
foreheads. There will be only one covering for 
our shame, and that the robe of the mercy prom- 
ised to them who believe. F. D. H. 

Every man who has secretly injured or de- 
frauded another has had the fraud or the in- 
jury inscribed and catalogued for eternity. 
Every man who has neglected prayer, neglected 
the Word of God, neglected his own soul, has 
had the neglect, every instance of it, not only 
written down in the book of his own conscience 
and memory, but checked, as it were, in the 
record of things to be manifested in eternity. 
Every man, every day, is filling up his charac- 
ter. God keeps a book of character. Every 
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thought, every act, goes into it; every attitude 
of the moral being. Cheever. 

In the Book of Matthew, where the Judgment 
Day is depicted for us in the imagery of One 
seated upon a throne and dividing the sheep 
from the goats, the test of a man then is not, 
‘‘ How have I believed ?’’ but ‘‘ How have I 
loved?’ The test of religion, the final test of 
religion, is not religiousness, but love. Sins of 
commission in that awful indictment are not 
even referred to. By what we have not done, 
by sins of omission, we are judged. It could 
not be otherwise. For the withholding of love 
is the negation of the Spirit of Christ, the proof 
that we never knew Him, that for us He lived 
in vain. It means that He suggested nothing 
in all our thoughts, that He inspired nothing in 
all our lives, that we were not once near enough 
to Him to be seized with the spell of His com- 
passion for the world. H. Drummond. 


Ecclesiastes was never written to satisfy an 
Israelite, much lessa Christian. It has through- 
out a tossing of mind and uneasiness of tone ; 
and though it may be of use in awakening 
spiritual sensibilities, it cannot meet deep spir- 
itual wants. Solomon cannot give us rest. 
We must go to the Greater than Solomon, who 
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does not so much descant on vexation of spirit 
as preach to us blessedness, and welcome us to 
salvation and peace. Solomon tells of the van- 
ity under the sun, and we feel his words to be 
painfully true ; but the Lord Jesus tells us of a 
good part that shall not be taken away, and 
which never palls on those who have once 
learned to value it; and He raises us in union 
with Himself above this sphere of earthly things 
under the sun, and puts us in heavenly places 
as the heirs of an incorruptible and unfading 
inheritance. In the bounded sphere of life 
under the sun men will never go further than 
remember their Creator, and look for death and 
judgment, and give some heed to the awfulness 
of God and His demands on them as creatures. 
But they who are adopted through Christ, 
quickened and raised up with Him, know the 
Father, and have His commandments written 
on their hearts, and set their mind on things 
above, not on things on the earth. This is the 
secret of victory over the world while we dwell 
in it—‘‘even our faith.’’ This is the rest of 
the spirit amid ever so many vanities and vex- 
ations. ‘‘ Our citizenship is in heaven, from 
whence also we look for the Saviour, the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who shall change our body of 
humiliation, that it may be fashioned like unto 
the body of His glory.” OD. F. 
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In the Hebrew this Book is called the Song of | 


Songs ; that is, the most beautiful of songs ; in 
the Vulgate it is entitled Canticum Canticorum ; 
whence it is frequently termed Canticles in Eng- 
lish BS: 

The Jews revered the Song as among the holi- 
est of sacred books. Likening his written works 
to his noble but less durable fabric of wood and 
stone, they compared the Proverbs to the outer 
court of the Temple, Ecclesiastes to the holy 
place, and the Song of Songs to the holy of 
holies, the inmost sanctuary of God. A. M. 
Stuart. 

The book bears internal evidence of having 
been written in his youth and not in his ad- 
vanced age; in youth his piety seems to have 
been exemplary and for aught that appears 
spiritual, judging from his choice of wisdom 
before all other good, from the zeal with which 
he devoted himself to the building of the tem- 
ple, from the striking pertinence, simplicity, and 
spirituality of his prayer at its dedication ; and 
if he wrote Psalm 72, as is generally supposed, 
then we have in that Psalm another index of 
enlarged and just spiritual views of vital truth. 

‘This book stands before us with high claims— 
“The Song of Songs’’—the superlative song of 
the holy Word. The nation already had in 
hand the song of Moses and Miriam at the Red 
Sea ; the last song of Moses in review of God’s 
paternal care of His chosen through their forty 
years of wandering ; the Song of Deborah over 
the fall of Israel’s foes; and many a song of 
“the sweet Psalmist of Israel ’’—with all of 
which we may suppose this of Solomon to be 
tacitly compared as the song of all songs, in- 
ferior to none, if not eclipsing all. Shall we 
here assume the point of comparison and stand- 
ard of, value to be only that of poetic embellish- 
ment—artistic merit ? Must we not assume a 
broader range of comparison so as to include as 





well the excellence of its theme~and the high 
moral worthiness of its aim ? This book stands 
in the sacred canon by indefeasible right, 
counted in among the sacred books by all the 
standard authorities; endorsed therefore by 
Christ and His apostles ; and, moreover, attrib- 
uted to Solomon according to the unanimous 
consent of all sober critics. Now all other 
Scripture has a high moral purpose—an obvious 
aim, worthy of the source whenceitcame. The 
very idea of a revelation from God to man in- 
volves such an aim and purpose.  Conse- 
quently, we are not only authorized but bound 
to look for such an aim in this book. If a 
choice lies between two constructions, other- 
wise possible, this consideration legitimately 
comes in with astrong, perhaps decisive bearing 
upon our choice. If a figurative construction 
be admissible and accepted, the book at once 
develops the noblest theme and the highest 
moral purpose. The love of God to His chosen 
redeemed people—a love so pure, so deep, so 
true, so rich in its fruits of blessing, so fraught 
with reacting influence toward reciprocal love 
in return—what can be a more worthy theme 
for poetry andsong? What truth ever revealed 
from God to man should more command our 
grateful reception and our profound regard ? 
HSC, 

The pious instinct of believers in every age 
and land, aided by the general analogy of Scrip- 
ture—an analogy running all the way through 
from the Pentateuch to the Apocalypse—has 
discerned the figurative meaning of this Song 
of songs, as it is justly entitled, and has joy- 
fully used it for the purposes for which it was 
made a part of Divine revelation. The poem 
turns upon the expression of the strongest pas- 
sion of our nature, and is marked with Oriental 


/ abandon, yet, unlike all other pastorals, Latin, 


Greek, or Eastern, it nowhere needs to be apolo- 
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gized for or to have omissions marked with 
stars. An unseen but irresistible hand warded 
off the touch of pollution, and kept the emotion 
which glows like a very flame of Jehovah from 
overleaping decorum or modesty. No part of 
the poetical books more required the hand of 
revision, since in the common version the con- 
nection of the paragraphs was not exhibited, 
and the force of not a few terms was misunder- 
stood. It would be claiming too much to assert 
that all infelicities have been removed in the 
revision, but it is certain that a very great im- 
provement has been made. Chambers. 

The Song of Songs is a graceful and highly 
finished idyl. No pastoral poetry in the world 
was ever written so exquisite in its music, so 
bright in its enjoyment of nature, or presenting 
so true a picture of faithful love. This is a 
poem not unworthy to be called ‘‘ the Song of 
Songs,’’ as surpassing all others, but it is very 
different from the poetry of the Psalms. 
Perowne.——The truthfulness of the poem is 
found in the primeval alliance of love and na- 
ture, of love and rural life, which imparts to the 
warmest of emotions its simplicity and purity, 
its healthfulness, and to the rural taste its ani- 
mation and vividness of enjoyment. Upon this 
association human nature was at the first con- 
structed ; and toward it will human nature ever 
be tending... .. Although the allusions are 
to rural scenes and the incidents of shepherd- 
life, there is not a taint of rusticity. The per- 
sons speak at the impulse of real and passionate 
emotions ; but, in the utterance of these genu- 
ine and fond affections, there is always ele- 
gance, and there are the ornate habitudes of an 
advanced Oriental civilization. These love dia- 
logues and fond soliloquies are the loves of the 
pure in heart. An indication at once of sim- 
plicity and refinement, and of purity of tem- 
perament in both lovers appears at every turn of 
this abrupt composition ; forever and again is 
there the commingling of the language of ten- 
der fondness with the sense of the beauty and 
sweetness of nature; the field, the vineyard, 
the garden, the flowers, the perfumes, the 
fruits, are not out of sight, from hour to hour, 
of these pastimes of love. I. T. 

‘Whatever may be true as toa secondary mean- 
ing, in its primary sense this book treats of love 
as between the sexes. It has been conceded 
generally, if not universally, and it must be, 
that the love here portrayed is connubial, or 
wedded love. The early Christian fathers some- 
times seem to speak of connubial love, even the 
purest known to mortals, as necessarily involy- 
ing more or less of original sin. Hence they 
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denounce unsparingly any construction which 
finds such love in this song. Our age has ad- 
vanced too far toward the millennium to endorse 
such asceticism. In so far as this song com- 
mends conjugal fidelity ; paints attractively the 
pure devotion of husband and wife to each 
other [‘‘ my beloved is mine and I am his’’] ; 
sets forth the beautiful blending of the love of 
nature and the charms of rural life with the so- 
cial endearments of the connubial relation, it has 
done a noble work for the purity and elevation 
of our common humanity. H. C. 

There are difficulties which beset the inter- 
preter of its meaning; but they are not in- 
superable. The ingenuity of theorists must be 
put aside ; the fanatical prejudices of allegorists 
must be disregarded ; the solid facts of the case 
must be kept in view, such as the undoubted 
canonicity of the book and the almost universal 
feeling of both the Jewish and Christian 
Churches that there is valuable spiritual truth 
conveyed in it. Under such conditions it is not 
impossible to find an intermediate ground on 
which to stand, on the one side recognizing the 
distinctly human characteristics of the work, 
on the other tracing in it the marks of inspira- 
tion, so that it shall be retained as a genuine 
portion of the Word of God. 


Authorship and Date. 


The title is not decisive, ‘‘ The Song of Songs 
which is Solomon’s ;’’ but the fact that Solomon 
is not described by any royal title is in favor of 
the antiquity of the words, and the opinion of 
critics is almost unanimous that they may be 
contemporaneous with the book itself. The 
meaning undoubtedly is, The song which Solo- 
mon composed, not The song which celebrates Sol- 
omon’s love. When we examine the internal 
evidence, however, we are left in little doubt 
that the work is at least of the Solomonic period, 
and is more likely to have been the production 
of one whose literary qualities were equal to it 
than of an author who, while capable of such a 
masterpiece, still remains unknown. The ten- 
dency of recent criticism is to go back to the 
early view and connect the work with the age 
of Solomon. Redford. 

The diction of the Song (on the character of 
which several critics have insisted in arguing 
for a later date) is unquestionably peculiar. The 
poem is written in pure Hebrew of the best age, 
but with a large sprinkle of uncommon idioms 
and some very remarkable and apparently 
foreign words. Some of these may possibly 
have been provincialisms, and attributable, as 
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Ewald assumes, to the writer’s familiarity with | more like the Hebrew of the Augustan age of 


the dialect of Northern Palestine. Diction 
apart, most of the references and allusions in 
the Song would lead us to assign it, in accord- 
ance with its title, to the age of Solomon ; nor 
does there seem sufficient reason for departing 
from the traditional belief that Solomon was 
himself the author. The time in which the 
Song was written was unquestionably one of 
peace and general prosperity, such as occurred 
but very rarely in the checkered history of 
Tsrael. All the indications concur with this in 
fixing that time asthe age of Solomon. T. L. K. 

There are many references in the book which 
indicate the time of its composition, and which 
could scarcely be introduced as they are by a 
writer at a later period. The scene is laid 
partly in the beautiful northern country and 
partly in the neighborhood of Jerusalem, and 
in both cases there is a peaceful prosperity and 
abundance which corresponds to the age of the 
great king. The knowledge of national objects 
of all kinds and of the whole land of Israel be- 
fits the royal pen (1 Kings 4: 28; 5:18). The 
familiarity with a great variety of lovely objects 
and scenes, the reference to the splendor of the 
royal household, and the poetic beauty of the 
language throughout make it probable that it 
was the recollection of the early life of the mon- 
arch employed by him at a subsequent time to 
embody Divine truth. The following are some 
of the objects introduced names of plants and 
of animals in thirty-one instances ; works of art 
in ten instances ; spices and perfumes, wine of 
Lebanon, pools of Hebron, forests of Carmel, 
tents of Kedar, mountains of Gilead, the beauty 
of Tirzah and Jerusalem, the royal crown, the 
royal bed of state, the royal bodyguard, the 
royal espousals, and the connection of the queen- 
mother with them. While such allusions do 
not absolutely prove that King Solomon him- 
self was the author, they confirm the likelihood 
that it dates from his age, and show that it 
breathed much of his spirit, which was both 
intensely Jewish and cosmopolitan, dignified 
and human, profound and poetic. The sub- 
stance of the book, too, accords with the facts 
of Solomon’s history. 

The argument for a later date derived from 
the language itself is of very little force. It is 
assumed that Aramaic forms certainly betoken 
the decay of the Hebrew language. But this is 
by no means the case. In compositions of a 
highly poetical and lyrical character such forms 
are found throughout the Old Testament, as in 
the Song of Deborah, in Job, and in Amos. 
The language of the Song generally is much 


dead language. 
to the captivity to be compared with it in lit- 
erary power, nor can we suppose that all 





the language than of times when its native vigor 


was in decay, and it was rapidly becoming a 
There is no work subsequent 


reference to the changes in the national life 
could have been lacking had it come froma 
writer of the later times It is utterly destitute 
of all philosophical thought, which would cer- 
tainly have crept into it had it been composed 
during the Greek period. On the whole, we 
can scarcely doubt that it is an early work, and 
the critical authorities which would dispute that 
conclusion are of no great weight. Redford. 
[For an effective refutation of arguments in 
favor of a recent date to the Song, see Speaker’s 
(Bible) Commentary, vol. 4, p. 700. B.] 


The Literary Form and Method of the Poem. 


Critics have been almost as much divided on 
the literary questions arising out of this re- 
markable book as theological writers have been 
on the interpretation of its meaning. The chief 
authorities for the unity of the composition are 
Ewald, Umbreit, Delitzsch, and Zéckler. The 
following considerations must be acknowledged 
by every candid reader to be amply sufficient to 
support the view that the poem is not a mere 
collection of fragments or isolated songs, but 
has a definite aim and is the product, at least in 
arrangement, of some one superintending mind. 
The name of Solomon, and of ‘‘ the king,’”’ who 
is plainly Solomon, is prominent in the poem 
throughout. The different parts seem to be 
strung together by the introduction of a chorus 
somewhat after the manner of a Greek play ; 
and the lover and his beloved interchange the 
language of affection ina kind of dialogue. The 
references to the family of the bride are consis- 
tent throughout. The mother is introduced, 
never the father, but only the brothers, as 
though the father were deceased, which would 
point to a particular history (see TIN ca 
8:2). Again, the occurrence again and again 
of the same or similar words as a refrain, and 
the repetition of similar dustrations and figures, 
suggest one mindat work. The bride speaks in 
much the same language several times. In 
chaps. 2: 16 and 6: 8 she says, ‘* My beloved is 
mine, and I am his.” In chap. 2: 5 and 5 : 8, 
“ T am sick with love,” and over and over again 
she uses the expression, “‘he whom my soul 
loves.”? She is addressed by the chorus in a sim- 
ilar manner throughout. Delitzsch rightly 
says, ‘‘ He who has any perception whatever of 
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the unity of a work of art in human discourse 
will receive an impression of external unity from 
the Song of Solomon which excludes all right 
to sunder anything from it as of a heterogeneous 
character or belonging to different periods, and 
which compels to the conclusion of an internal 
unity that may still remain. an enigma to the 
Scripture exposition of the present, but must 
nevertheless exist.’’ Redford. 

Though the Song is a well-organized poetical 
whole, its unity is made up of various parts and 
sections, of which several have so much inde- 
pendence and individuality as to have been not 
inaptly called idyls, ¢.e., short poetic pieces of 
various forms containing each a distinct subject 
of representation. These shorter pieces are all, 
however, so closely linked by a common pur- 
pose, as to form, when viewed in their right 
connection, constituent parts of a larger and 
complete poem. To distinguish these parts, and 
observe the relation in which they stand to one 
another and the general subject, is a primary 
duty of the careful interpreter, who, in making 
his division, will be guided, partly by observa- 
tion of poetical structure and sequences of 
thought, and partly by refrains and recurrent 
phrases, used it would seem of set purpose by 
the author of the poem to indicate the com- 
mencement or the close of its various sections. 

The Song consists entirely of dialogue or 
monologue, the writer nowhere speaking in his 
own person ; and the dialogue is connected with 
the development of acertain action. There are, 
we believe, only three chief speakers, ‘‘ the 
bride,’’ ‘‘ the beloved,’’ and a chorus of “ vir- 
gins” or “‘ daughters of Jerusalem,” having each 
their own manner and peculiar words and 
phrases, and these so carefully adhered to as to 
help us, insome cases of doubt, to determine the 
particular speaker. It will be found, moreover, 
/ that the two halves, or main divisions of the 
Song have throughout numerous well-balanced 
contrasts and correspondences ; in the one the 
bride ascends to Jerusalem, and at the king’s 
invitation remains with him there, in the other 
at her request he returns with her to Shunem ; 
in the one, the beloved seeks and wins the 
bride, in the other she seeks and obtains her will 
from him ; in the one he claims her self-surren- 
der, in the other she demands his vow of fidel- 
ity. In the first half of the Song the chorus 
sing the praise of the king, in the second they 
celebrate the beauty of the bride and her 
triumph over him. Finally, in each of these 
main divisions the bride relates to her compan- 
ions a significant dream in order more fully to 
express her feelings toward the beloved (3 : 1-5 ; 
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5: 2-8), and in each she sings at his request a 
strain of peculiar import which seems to have a 
special music for his ear (2:17; 8:14). These 
and other peculiarities, which impart to the 
Song of Songs its unique and enigmatical char- 
acter, and have proved a crue to the soberest 
expositors, seem chiefly due to its idealizing 
treatment of an actual history felt at the time, 
and especially by the writer, to be profoundly 
interesting and significant. T. L. K. 4 

The literary problems arising out of the 
mixed character of the composition seem to be 
solved in the higher question of its aim and pur- 
pose. It is the adaptation of human affection 
and sentiment to religious uses. We need not, 
therefore, wait for a satisfactory theory of its 
literary style, but rather be content to arrange 
its contents as they dispose themselves by the 
natural divisions of the subject-matter. It has 
been observed by Dr. W. Henry Green: ‘‘ The 
scenes portrayed and the displays of mutual 
fondness indulged seem to be grouped rather 
than linked. They stand forth in their distinct- 
ness as exquisitely beautiful, and reflecting as 
much light on each other and on the subject 
which they illustrate and adorn as though they 
had been gathered up into the artificial unity of 
a consecutive narration or a dramatic plot. 
And this looser method of arrangement or aggre- 
gation, with its abrupt translation and sudden 
changes of scene, is no less graceful and impres- 
sive, while it is more in harmony with the Ori- 
ental mind and style of composition generally 
than the vigorous, external, and formal concat- 
enation which the more logical but less proud 
Indo-European is prone to demand.’’ All that 
seems necessary to do as a help to the literary 
appreciation of the poem is to indicate the gen- 
eral principle and method of its arrangement, 
which may be expressed thus: Love is first set 
forth simply in its ecstatic fervor of emotion in 
the mutual delight of the lover and thie beloved. 
It is then celebrated as nuptial love in the re- 
joicing of the bridegroom and the bride. And 
in the second half of the poem, from chap. 5:1 
to the end, love is set forth as tried, for a time 
in danger of being lost, ultimately recovered 
and expanding into the fulness of joy. There 
are thus three parts in the poem. Part I. ex- 
tends from the beginning to the fifth verse of 
the third chapter, and may be described as The 
Rapture of First Love. Part IL. extends from 
chap. 3:6 to chap. 5:1, and may be called 
Nuptial Rejoicing. Part III. extends from 
chap. 5:2 to chap. 8:14, and may be named 
Separation and Reunion. But while these main 
divisions are traceable in the composition, there 
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are subdivisions which enable us to arrange the 
whole into a series of lyrical pieces, and to dis- 
cern in the language some distinction of speak- 
ers and some variety of scene and action which 
give a wonderful life and unity to the poem. 

The opening words prepare us for the gen- 
eral scope of the whole work, which is to set 
forth the theme of Zrue Love, and thus to lead 
our thoughts to the highest idealof love. ‘‘ Let 
him kiss me with the kisses of his mouth ; for thy 
love is better than wine.”? We are prepared for 
the rapture of first love, which is poured out in 
the first part in exquisite dialogue and 
monologue. First, Shulamith, the beloved, is 
waiting for the arrival of her lover, and sur- 
rounded by the chorus of ladies pours out her 
rapture and longing, which is responded to by 
her admiring companions (1: 1-8). Second, the 
royal lover appears, and the rapturous joy of 
mutual delight is poured out in the banqueting 
house (1: 9-2: 7), closing with the refrain of 
serene contentment addressed by the beloved 
woman to the fair companions of her chamber. 
““T adjure you, O daughters of Jerusalem, by 
the roes and by the hinds of the field, that ye stir 
not up, nor awaken love until it please.’’ Third, 
in the bright, pure atmosphere of this new- 
found rapture the beloved woman sings the epi- 
sodes of her love, tells how the loved one wooed 
her, how the first love mingled with the loveli- 
ness of the opening spring and summer and the 
delights of a pastoral life, how the heart longed 
for him until he was found, and when it found 
him would not let him go, concluding with the 
same refrain of satisfied yearning as in chap. 
9:7. This third subdivision of Part I. occu- 
pies from chap. 2: 8 tochap. 3: 5, and contains 
some of the loveliest poetry in the whole com- 
position. 

Part Il. Nuptial Rejoicing (38: 6-5: 1). Here 
we have first a description of the nuptial fes- 
tival, and then the bride and bridegroom re- 
joicing in one another. First, the litter of Sol- 
omon is seen surrounded with his bodyguard ad- 
vancing toward Jerusalem. The daughters of 
Jerusalem go forth tomeet him. He is crowned 
with the splendid crown made by his mother for 
the day of his espousal. It is but a glimpse of 
the festival, but it suggests the whole (8 : 6-11). 
Second, the greater part of the beautiful song 
which follows (4: 1-15) is the address of the 
bridegroom to the bride ; but the bride responds 
with a brief rhapsody of delight, in which she 
surrenders herself entirely to her husband (4: 
16): ‘ Awake, O north wind ; and come, thou 
south ; blow upon my garden, that the spices there- 
of may flow out. Let my beloved come into his 
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garden and eat his precious fruits ;”’ to which 
the bridegroom responds with the words of de- 
light and satisfaction (6:1). This concludes 
the first half of the poem. We then pass into 
anotherregion. The cloud passes over the face 
of the sun. The brightness of the bridal bliss 
is obscured for awhile. The bride tells of her 
forgetfulness and the recovery of her peace. 
This we may call Separation and Reunion— 
Part III. (6:2-8:14). The subdivisions of 
this concluding portion may be distinguished 
as follows: Under the figure of a dream the 
bride describes the temporary separation of 
her heart from the bridegroom; her mis- 
ery ; her longing and searching for the beloved 
object, and her appeal to her fair companions to 
help her (5 : 2-8). The sympathizing companions 
of the bride draw out the fulness of her love by 
their questions, asking ‘‘ why she loves him,” 
and whither he is gone from her ? (5: 9-6 : 8). 
The Royal Bridegroom returns to his bride and 
rejoices once more in her (6 : 4-9). The com- 
panions of the bride, recognizing the effect of 
the renewed bliss in the appearance of the bride, 
burst out into a song of praise of her beauty 
(6:10). The bride responds with a declaration 
of her ecstatic delight (6:11, 12). The com- 
panions of the bride pour out their praises as 
they behold the bride in her dance of ecstasy 
(6 :18-7:5). The royal bridegroom, approach- 
ing the bride, delights in her attractions 
(7 : 6-9). The bride, full of satisfaction in the 
love of her husband, invites him to return with 
her to the scenes of her maiden life, and there his 
love would beautify all that was familiar to her. 
In the thought of such bliss she again adjures 
her companions to acknowledge the perfection 
of her peace (7: 10-8: 4). Bride and bride- 
groom are together in the restful joy of a simple 
country life, exchanging sweet remembrances 
and confidences (8 : 5-7). In the peace of the 
old home others are thought of, and the bliss of 
the bride overflows upon her kindred, to which 
the royal bridegroom responds and the bride 
rejoices (8 : 8-12). The royal bridegroom, de- 
lighting in his bride, bids her sing (8:18). The 
poem ends with the sweet melody of the bride’s 
voice, inviting the bridegroom to hasten to her 
side in one of her familiar love songs : “‘ Make 
haste, my beloved, and be thou like to a roe or to 
a young hart upon the mountains of spices.” 
Thus the voice of the bride, which opens the 
poem, lingers on the ear in its close, and sug- 
gests to us that the whole is as if from her stand- 
point the aspiration of an ideal love, breathing 
itself out in desire after the beloved object— 
that the king may delight himself in her beauty. 
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Theories of Interpretation. 


No one can accept the Song of Solomon as a 
book of Scripture, the canonical authority of 
which is undoubted, without forming some 
theory of interpretatfon which shall justify the 
position of such a book among the sacred writ- 
ings. If the sacred writings are no more than 
a collection of Jewish literature, in which there 
would naturally be great variety, and not nec- 
essarily in every instance a lofty spiritual aim, 
then we can regard the Song of Solomon as 
Herder did, as a collection of beautiful Eastern 
songs, and there is no need to seek in them 
either unity of purpose or special significance, 
But it is simply incredible that such a book, if 
merely of literary or moral worth, should be in- 
troduced into the collection of Jewish Scrip- 
tures to be an inexplicable exception to the 
whole volume. There is no more beautiful book 
in the Old Testament than the Song of Solomon. 
We cannot be right in leaving it unstudied and 
unused. We must deal with itas a part of Holy 
Scripture. As far as possible, therefore, we 
must put it in intelligible relation to the Word 
of God, as a progressive revelation of Divine 
truth. We must understand what is the idea 
of the book, and how that idea is set forth in 
the form in which the poem is composed. We 
proceed, therefore, to give an account of the 
different theories which have been held as to the 
interpretation of the book, and so to justify that 
which we accept. 

The theories of interpretation may be classed 
under three heads. First, those which assume 
that the work is an allegory, that the facts con- 
tained in it are merely employed for the purpose 
of framework, the language being mystical 
and figurative. Secondly, those which are 
founded upon a naturalistic basis, taking the 
literary features of the work as the first in im- 
portance, and regarding it as some form of Jove 
poem or collection of erotic songs. Thirdly, be- 
tween these two extremes stands the typical 
view, which, without discarding the historical 
and literary basis, not to be disputed on the very 
face of the work, endeavors to justify its posi- 
tion in the Word of God by analogy with other 
portions of Scripture, in which natural and 
national facts and interests are imbued with 
spiritual significance. In each of these points 
of view there is truth, as there is variety of in- 
terpretation. We shall be best prepared to un- 
derstand the results of the most able modern 
criticism by placing these different theories 
clearly side by side. 

I. The Allegorical Theory. This is much the 
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most ancient method of interpretation. It is of 
no consequence to prove that there were any 
real persons, such as Solomon and Shulamith, 
whose love for one another is celebrated in this 
book. It might be so or it might not be so ; 
these things are anallegory. The deepest truths 
are set forth in the dress of these words of 
human affection. Some have found in them 
God and His Church throughout all time. 
Others the historical and political relations of 
he Jewish people. Others have sought in them 
profound philosophical mysteries and cabalistic 
secrets, There is one point, and one alone, in 
which all these allegorical interpreters agree, 
and that is, that nothing is to be made of the 
book taken literally, that there is no consistency 
and order in it if we attempt to regard it his- 
torically ; therefore we have nothing in it but 
words, which may be applied in any manner 
which is spiritually or otherwise profitable. 
Such a view condemns itself, for it deprives us 
of any ground of confidence in seeking the true 
interpretation. That surely must be the mind 
of the Spirit which best accords with the facts 
of the case. If there is not a foundation of his- 
torical truth underlying all the Scripture, then 
it isa mere unsubstantial cloud which may be 
blown away by the changes in the atmosphere 
of human opinion. Itis against the analogy of 
Scripture. It opens the way to extravagance 
and folly, by removing all bounds and inviting 
the license of mere individual speculation. It 
repels the common sense of the ordinary reader 
of Scripture, and simply shuts the book which 
it misinterprets, so that many refuse to look into 
it at all. ‘‘ This mode of expounding each sep- 
arate particular, not with a view to its place in 
the description in which it stands, but as a dis- 
tinct reference to the spiritual ob ject typified by 
it, necessarily leads both to a serious distortion 
of the lessons to be conveyed, and to a marring 
and mangling of the symmetry and beauty of 
the objects depicted.”’ The rise of the allegori- 
cal method can be traced chiefly to the Alexan- 
drian school, and to its great representative, 
Origen. It was the fruit of philosophy in union 
with Christianity. Origen wrote two homilies 
on the Song of Solomon, which were translated 
by Jerome, and a commentary, part of which 
still remains in the Latin of Rufinus. The idea 
of the book, according to Origen, is the longing 
of the soul after God, and the sanctifying and 
elevating influence of Divine love ; but he varies 
in his explanation of the allegory, now taking it 
of the individual and then of the Church. His 
example was followed by later Christian writers, 
as by Eusebius, Athanasius, Epiphanius, Cyril, 
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Macarius, Gregory of Nyssa, Basil, Gregory 
Nazianzen, Theodoret, Augustine, and Chrysos- 
tom. There were slight differences among these 
early Fathers in their application of the method, 
but they all adopted it. In the time of the re- 
formers, when biblical study received an en- 
tirely new impulse and direction, we find the 
allegorical method, while not altogether dis- 
carded, somewhat modified by the historical and 
critical spirit which was growing in the Church. 
In the middle ages we meet with larger and 
fuller commentaries, in which the allegorical 
method is wrought out with great ingenuity. 
Until we come to the time of Keil and Hengs- 
tenberg we have no really sensible defence of 
the theory, and it is scarcely necessary to make 
the remark that their defence is a virtual sur- 
render, for their use of the allegorical method is 
so moderate that it barely exceeds the ideal and 
typical view, and is substantially the same as 
that of Delitzsch and Zéckler. Keil says: 
“The book depicts in dramatico-lyrical, re- 
sponsive songs, under the allegory of the bridal 
love of Solomon and Shulamith, the loving com- 
munion between the Lord and His Church, ac- 
cording to its ideal nature as it results from the 
choice of Israel to be the Church of the Lord. 
According to this, every disturbance of that fel- 
lowship springing out of Israel’s infidelity leads 
to an ever firmer establishment of the covenant 
of love, by means of Israel’s return to the true 
covenant God, and this God’s unchangeable 
love. Yet we are not to trace in the poem the 
historical course of the covenant relation, as if a 
veil of allegory had been thrown over the 
principal critical events in the theocratic his- 
tory.’’ Hengstenberg argues for the allegorical 
view from the use of similar erotic language in 
the Psalms and prophets, as well as in the gen- 
eral tone of the Old Testament. The beloved 
of the heavenly Solomon is the daughter of 
Zion ; the whole, therefore, must be explained 
of Messiah and HisChurch. But he proceeds to 
attempt an application of this view to the de- 
tails of the language, in which he shows that it 
can only be accepted in a modified form. The 
only other names which require mention in con- 
nection with the allegorical theory are those of 
Thrupp, Wordsworth, and Stowe. The fault 
‘of all these writers, able and learned as they are, 
is that they push their theory too far, and that 
they are led away by it into a misuse of Scrip- 
ture to support that which does not fairly rest 
upon it. 

But while the allegorical method, as a formal 
treatment, may be erroneous, it recognizes the 
spiritual meaning and value of the book. The 
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allegorist is certainly right in demanding that a 
distinct religious purpose shall be the vital centre 
of any system of interpretation put forth. As 
Isaac Taylor has remarked in his Spirit of He- 
brew Poetry, ‘‘ the book has given animation, and 
depth, and intensity, and warrant, too, to the 
devout meditations of thousands of the most 
devout and of the purest minds. Those who 
have no consciousness of this kind, and whose 
feelings and notions are all ‘of the earth 
earthy,’ will not fail to find in this instance 
that which suits them, for purposes, sometimes 
of mockery, sometimes of luxury, sometimes of 
disbelief. Quite unconscious of these posses- 
sions, and happily ignorant of them, and unable 
to suppose them possible, there have been multi- 
tudes of earthly spirits to whom this, the most 
beautiful of pastorals, has been, not indeed a 
beautiful pastoral, but the choicest of those 
words of truth which are ‘ sweeter than honey 
to the taste,’ and ‘rather to be chosen than 
thousands of gold and silver.’ ”’ 

Il. We proceed to describe the theories of in- 
terpretation which have been based upon a 
naturalistic principle. These may be styled 
T he Hrotic, as they all regard the work as a col- 
lection of erotic songs, put together simply on the 
ground of their literary worth and poetic 
arrangement, religiously used by being ideal- 
ized, just as the language of secular poetry 
may be sometimes mingled with sacred, though 
the original intention of the words had no such 
application. There are several varieties in the 
form of this erotictheory. Thesongs have been 
regarded by some as separate Jdyls of Love, col- 
lected together and formed into a poem only by 
a predominating reference to Solomon, and by 
the one pervading spirit of pure love. But 
others have attempted to trace a dramatic unity 
and progress in the whole, and have elaborated 
a history on which to found the drama, while 
those who have renounced all such attempts to 
find a drama in Hebrew poetry have yet clung 
to the idea of an epithalamium, composed on 
the occasion of Solomon’s marriage, either with 
the Egyptian princess or some Israelitish bride, 
and have endeavored to justify their view by the 
literary form of the poem. It is not necessary 
entirely to reject the naturalistic basis in order to 
find a reason for the position of Solomon’s Song 
in the Bible. There is an element of truth in 
all the erotic theories. They help us to remem- 
ber that hwman love is capable of being mingled 
with Divine ideas. That which is so often im- 
pure, and which sinks the life of man below that 
of the beasts that perish, may yet be sanctified, 
lifted above the evil of a fallen nature, and so 
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may be taken, ideally, as the fitting vehicle by 
which to convey the Spirit of God to the spirit 
of man. Herder wrote a separate work on Sol- 
omon’s Song, treating it as a collection of songs 
of love, and as intended to describe ideal hwman 
love, for the purpose of setting forth the example 
of purity and innocence when it was most needed 
in the ancient world. His criticism is in many 
respects valuable and highly esthetic. He 
draws attention to the exquisite poetry of the 
songs, and to their surpassing worth as an ideal 
of human sentiment. But delightfulreading as 
Herder’s work undoubtedly is, it is yet but 
little help to the biblical student, as there is no 
attempt to follow out the religious intimations 
of the language, or to find in it any parabolical 
intention. The rationalistic critics have, most 
of them, regarded the songs as fragmentary and 
isolated, and thus have deprived themselves of 
their true position as commentators ; forif there 
be no unity in the book, it is hard to find any 
basis on which to rest the explanation of its 
meaning as awhole. Tosuppose a sacred work 
written simply in praise of human feeling, or 
even to cherish the ideal of human relationship, 
is to resist the analogy of Scripture. It may be 
doubted if even the Proverbs of Solomon should 
be regarded from so wide and general a point of 
view as that. There is a little advance upon 
the barren, dreary emptiness of this rationalistic 
criticism in what is called the dramatic theory of 
interpretation, which has received a considerable 
accession of interest during the present century 
by the development of a new historical hypoth- 
esis by which it is attempted to explain the dra- 
matic unity and progress of the composition. 
Jacobi in 1771 led the way, in a work in which 
he professed to defend the Song of Solomon 
from the reproaches brought against it, sup- 
posing Solomon to have fallen in love with a 
young married woman, who, with the husband, 
is brought to Jerusalem. The husband is in- 
duced to divorce his wife for Solomon’s sake, 
and she is alarmed at the king’s approach, and 
cries out for her husband’s help. The whole is 
a worthless attempt to work out a baseless 
hypothesis, which is entirely out of harmony 
with the pure spirit of the whole book. Other 
German critics have followed Jacobi in en- 
deavoring to unfold the dramatic unity of the 
poem, but none have gone further than the great 
historian, Ewald, who has translated it with an 
introduction and critical remarks (1826) (see also 
his work on The Poets of the Old Testament— 
1866). His view, asset forth in the latter work, 
is that it was actually prepared for representa- 
tion. This opinion is supported by the hypoth- 
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esis that there is an actual love history at the 
basis of the poem ; a young shepherd, of the 
north of Palestine, being ,the real lover of 
Shulamith, from whom Solomon desires to 
alienate her affection ; and that the main idea 
of the book is the successful resistance of 
Shulamith to the allurements of the royal lover 
and her faithfulness to her first love, to whom 
she is restored by the king in acknowledgment 
of her virtue and as an act of homage to faith- 
ful affection. This theory has been adopted by 
many critics in later times, as by Hitzig, 
Vaihinger, Renan, Reville, and Ginsburg ; but 
it is not only exceedingly improbable in itself, 
but out of harmony with the place of the work 
in the canon of Scripture. Even if we could 
suppose Solomon capable of writing such a his- 
tory of his own delinquencies, we could still less 
understand how such a “‘ confession”’ should be 
incorporated in the sacred volume.’ There may 
be expressions in the mouth of the bride which 
seem at first sight to favor such a theory, but 
the position of Solomon throughout is quite in- 
consistent with the idea of illicit solicitation, or 
indeed with any other relation to Shulamith than 
that of chaste and legal marriage. The only 
forcible argument in favor of this view, which 
is generally called “‘ the shepherd” theory, is the 
use of language in reference to the bridegroom 
which supposes him a shepherd ; but this is ex- 
plained by the fact which lies on the surface of 
the poem, that the bride is one brought up in 
country life, and who in the purity and simplic- 
ity of her heart addresses even Solomon himself 
as her shepherd. The conclusion of the poem 
bears this out, for Solomon is so captivated by 
the beauty of her character that he follows her 
to her native region and rural home, where he is 
surrounded by her relations, to whom he 
vouchsafes his royal favor. It must not be over- 
looked, that by this highly artistic method not 
only is the contrast. between the royal splendor 
and the pastoral simplicity heightened, but 
ample scope is given for the introduction of 
spiritual analogies which must be granted to be 
the main purpose of the book and the justifica- 
tion of its place in the canon. The theory is 
seen in all its improbability in the form which 
is given it by Renan, who represents the shep- 
herd following his beloved one to the foot of the 
tower of the seraglio where she is confined, 
being admitted secretly by her, and then ex- 
claiming, in the presence of the chorus, ina 
state of rapturous delight : ‘‘ Zam come into my 
garden, my sister, my spouse,’’ etc. (5 : 1), carry- 
ing her home when she is at last released from 
the king’s harem, asleep in his arms, and laying 
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her under an apple-tree when she awakes to call 
upon her lover to set her as a seal upon his arm, 
etc. The shepherd hypothesis is also defective 
in another respect, and that is, that it fails to 
give aclear explanation of the two dreams which 
Shulamith narrates, which certainly must both 
refer to the same object of love, and would seem- 
to imply that there was some defect of love on 
her part. The spiritual interpretation is per- 
fectly simple and plain ; the bride representing 
the soul of man, and therefore its inferiority to 
that with which it would be united. Butif we 
suppose Shulamith shut up in a harem, the rep- 
resentation is most forced and unnatural, for she 
certainly could not have either wandered by 
night in the city of Jerusalem, nor dreamed of 
such an adventure. The whole hypothesis is 
rendered unnecessary by the arrangement which 
disposes the language among three classes of 
speakers only, the bride, the chorus of ladies, 
and the king. Thus the shepherd lover is 
identified with the royal bridegroom, and the 
basis is still left secure on which a spiritual in- 
terpretation of the whole can be based. Not- 
withstanding the very ingenious attempts made 
py Ginsburg and Reville to defend the theory, it 
must be given up, with all the erotic explana- 
tions, as untenable and lowering to the charac- 
ter of the poem. Redford. 

“The hypothesis’’ so called ‘‘ of the shepherd- 
lover,’’ though favored by a majority of modern 
interpreters, and worked out by some with great 
ingenuity, necessitates the introduction of many 
forced expositions and of thoughts and senti- 
ments alien from the purity and sweetness of the 
whole composition. This hypothesis assumes 
that there are two lovers in the Song, one a faith- 
ful, simple-minded shepherd, the other a mag- 
nificent, voluptuous king, by each of whom the 
affections of a Shulamite maiden are alternately 
solicited, while she, faithful in her allegiance to 
her shepherd-lover, rejects with scorn the mon- 
arch’s blandishments, and finally compels him 
to abandon his pursuit. There is, we are per- 
suaded, but one lover in the Song, and one ob- 
ject of his affection, without rival or disturbing 
influence on either side. The beloved of the 
bride is in truth a king, and if she occasionally 
speaks of him as a shepherd, she intimates her- 
. self (6 : 2, 3) that she is speaking figuratively. 
It is, moreover, quite in accordance with her 
character, as consistently delineated throughout 
the poem, that being herself a rustic maiden of 
at least comparatively lowly station she should, 
by such an appellation, seek to draw down 
him ‘‘ whom her soul loveth” (1:7; 3 : 1-4), 
though he be the King of Israel, within the 
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narrower circle of thoughts and aspirations, in 
which she is herself accustomed to move. And, 
therefore, while the whole poem breathes of 
almost more than regal splendor and magnifi- 
cence the bride is nowhere represented as dwell- 
ing with any pride or satisfaction on the riches 
or grandeur of her beloved, but only on what 
he is to her in his own person as “‘ chief among 
ten thousand and altogether desirable,’”’ thus ex- 
hibiting that characteristic of womanly affection 
which Cornelius 4 Lapide attributes to her in 
words erroneously ascribed by him to Augus- 
tine : ‘“‘ Love heedless of dignity is devoid also 
of fear. The loving soul, upborne by her aspi- 
rations and drawn by her desires, closes her eyes 
to majesty, but opens them to delight.” 

We must venture to say of the theory itself 
(which with various shades of interpretation a 
crowd of modern critics are agreed in maintain- 
ing), that the more we examine it in detail, the 
more thoroughly unsound it appears to be in its 
main positions. The readiest way to its refuta- 
tion might perhaps be found in a careful critical 
discussion and comparison of the numerous and 
often mutually destructive forms which this one 
hypothesis has been made to assume in the 
hands of even its most able advocates. T. L. K. 

The piece can only be put into this shape by 
arbitrary transpositions, and the most enormous 
drafts upon the imagination. The chronolog- 
ical order of action is almost inverted. In the 
first chapter the girl is supposed to enter the 
seraglio of Solomon, but it is only in the third 
chapter that she comes to Jerusalem for the first 
time ; while in the sixth chapter she is carried 
away finally by the chariots of Solomon ; and 
the eighth chapter obstinately refuses to fit into 
the frame at all. Indeed, M. Renan himself 
seems to admit that he can make nothing of the 
whole passage from chaps. 6:11 to 7:12. 
Bishop W. Alexander. 

The very power of the breath of inspiration 
which fills the pages of this book, so unique in 
its kind, might suffice to make it clear that its 
meaning could not be limited to the mere love- 
story which forms its plot. How can we fail to 
see that the splendor of an ideal of a higher na- 
ture illumines all these figures, and crowns them 
with a heavenly glory? Hence the incompar- 
able force of the poetic inspiration of the 
Canticle. The mystical interpretation has 
erred, no doubt, in giving no historical basis to 
its composition ; but the grossly realistic ex- 
planations of the modern school err no less cer- 
tainly in not recognizing in the situation and in 
the historical personages symbols of the sublime 
theocratic ideas, the contemplation of which in- 
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spires the mind of the author, and gives to his 
work that superior brilliancy which dis- 
tinguishes it from all merely erotic productions. 
Here, as well as in the Book of Job, the real 
drama with which the author’s mind is filled, 
is that which is acted behind the curtain ; it is 
left for the reader to guess it. Glodet. 

Ill. Whe Typical View. It should be frankly 
admitted by those who reject both the allegorical 
and the erotic interpretation of the Song of Sol- 
omon, that no theory can be sound which does 
not recognize what forms the principal distinc- 
tive element in each of these views. We can- 
not overlook the fact that the book is a re- 
ligious book, and is placed as such in the canon ; 
therefore in some sense and to some extent it 
must be allegorical; that is, there must be a 
deeper meaning init than that which appears 
on the surface, and that meaning must be in 
harmony with the rest of Scripture. So with 
regard to the various erotic and naturalistic ex- 
planations, it cannot be denied that there is a 
historical basis on which the whole rests, so that 
as poetry there is an ideal human element run- 
ning through it which gives it both vitality and 
form. It is the attempt to carry it out to an 
extreme which has vitiated the theory in each 
case. The main principle can be preserved 
without acceptance of the details. Itis true, as 
Zéckler has observed, that it was ‘‘ the greatly 
preponderating inclination of the Fathers in the 
middle ages, which soon obtained exclusive 
sway, to plunge immediately and at once into 
the spiritual sense, which stifled at its birth 
every attempt to assert at the same time a his- 
torical sense, and branded it with the same 
anathema as the profane-erotic interpretation 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia.’’ But the spirit of 
the Reformation broke the spell of the allego- 
rists. The desire to know the mind of the Spirit 
led to a truer searching of the Scriptures. The 
two great English names in connection with a 
revival of the study of the book on a more in- 
telligent foundation are John Lightfoot (1684) 
and Bishop Lowth (1758). The latter, especially 
in his Prelections in Hebrew Poetry, somewhat 
after the style of Herder, led the way in this 
country to a profounder attention to the literary 
form and critical examination of the Bible. 
Lowth’s view is substantially that which has 
been adopted by the majority of evangelical 
writers since his time, that the book is not to be 
regarded as a ‘‘ continual metaphor’’ nor asa 
“parable properly so called,’’ but rather as a 
‘mystical allegory in which a higher sense is 
superinduced upon a historical verity.’”’ The 
two great German commentators, Keil and 
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Delitzsch, substantially agree in their view, 
which, while admitting the allegorical intent of 
the book, refuses to see hidden meanings in 
every detail of the historical ‘basis. One would 
find, more distinctly than the other, reference to 
the Church of Christ, both in Israel and in the 
new dispensation, but both agree that the love 
of Solomon for his bride is idealized, and so used 
spiritually. Keil sums up his view thus : “It 
depicts in dramatized lyrical expression songs 
under the allegory of the bridal love of Solomon 
and Shulamith, the loving communion between 
the Lord and His Church, according to its ideal 
nature as it results from the choice of Israel to 
be the Church of the Lord. According to this, 
every disturbance of that fellowship, springing 
out of Israel’s infidelity, leads to an even firmer 
establishment of the covenant of love, by means 
of Israel’s return to the true covenant God, and 
this God's unchangeable love. Yet we are not 
to trace in the poem the historical course of the 
covenant relation, as if a veil of allegory had been 
thrown over the principal events in the theo- 
cratic history.”’ The Rev. T. L. Kingsbury, in 
the Speaker’s Commentary, has accepted the 
suggestion which seems the most natural, that 
the history which is involved in the Song is 
genuine, and that it refers to ‘“‘ some shepherd 
maiden of Northern Palestine by whose beauty 
and nobility of soul the great king has been cap- 
tivated ; that as the work of one endued by in- 
spiration with that wisdom which ‘ overseeth 
all things’ (Wis. 8 : 23), and so contemplates 
them from the highest point of view, it is in its 
essential character an ideal representation of 
human love in the relation of marriage ; that 
which is universal and common in its operation 
to all mankind being here set forth in one grand 
typical instance.’”’ ‘ No allegorical method of 
exposition,’’ he rightly observes, ‘‘ which de- 
clines attempting to elucidate an independent 
literal sense, on the plea that such endeavor 
would involve the interpretation in a succession 
of improprieties and contradictions,’’ should be 
accepted. It is both ‘‘ untrue and dishonoring 
to a sacred and canonical book.’’ The funda- 
mental idea he would take to be, ‘“‘ the awful, 
all-constraining, the at once levelling and ele- 
vating power of the mightiest and most uni- 
versal of human affections ; and: the two axes 
on which the main action of the poem revolves 
are the twofold invitation, the king’s invitation 
to the bride on bringing her to Jerusalem (4 : 8), 
the bride’s to the king in recalling him to 
Shunem (7: 11); in these two invitations and 
their immediate consequences—the willing obe- 
dience of the bride and the ready condescension 
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of the king, the first surrender on her part and 
the final vow on his—the writer of the Song 
seems to have intended to exhibit the twofold 
energy, both for elevation and abasement, of 
that affection, to the delineation of which his 
work is dedicated.”’ 

While we willingly coincide in the general 
truth of these remarks, we incline to the 
view which Keil has expressed so moderately, 
that the main purpose of the book is not to 
glorify a human sentiment or relationship, 
which seems out of place in a Hebrew book, 
but rather using the ideal human feeling and 
relationship to lead the soul of man into the 
thought of its fellowship with God, the conde- 
scending privilege which is included in that 
fellowship, the exaltation of man which it 
brings with it, and the mutual character of re- 
ligion, both in the individual and in the 
Church, as based upon the mystical union of 
God and His creature and their interchange of 
communications. We must not be deterred 
from a moderate and chastened employment 
of type in the interpretation of Scripture by 
the abuse which has been only too frequently 
made of it. No doubt, if we look above the 
historical or natural or literary aspects of the 
book, it is easy to find in it the meanings which 
we may be tempted to put there, but the same 
thing may be said of the Lord’s parables and of 
all Scripture. The historical, literary, and 
spiritual aspects blend in one, and that interpre- 
tation which is given to the language is most 
likely to be after the mind of the Spirit which 
follows His own method and harmonizes with 
that which He inspired the man of God to set 
before us, and His Church to hand down to us 
with the seal of its approbation upon it. The 
commentary must always justify, or otherwise, 
its own main principle ; and if as a whole it sat- 
isfies the language, it cannot be very far astray. 
It has been objected by some that we ought not 
to employ Solomon as in any sense a type of 
God or of Christ, because he was a sensual 
man ; but such a principle would simply ex- 
clude all types, for they must be inferior in 
worth to that which they typify. The patri- 
archs were far from perfect men in their moral 
features, but they were plainly employed in 
Scripture typically as well as historically. 
David himself, the leading typical character 
and norm of the Old Testament, was guilty of 
great sins. Moreover, while Solomon appears 
in the poem itself as a sensual Eastern monarch, 
there is no reference to the sensuality of his life? 
Nor need we doubt that sensualist as he became, 
and degraded as he was in the latter part of his 
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life, he would in the earlier portion of his man- 
hood be capable of the sincere attachment por- 
trayed inthe Song. Atthesame time it may be 
allowed that the facts are idealized. Funda- 
mentally they are historical. For a religious 
purpose they are lifted up into the region of 
poetry. Toa considerable extent the same may 
be said of the Book of Job, which builds a splen- 
did poem on a basis of facts. There remains, 
then, only in conclusion to justify this typical 
interpretation by showing that it is in analogy 
with other parts of Scripture. It will not be 
denied by any one, however much opposed to 
allegory or type, that the metaphor of marriage 
is common through the Old Testament in con- 
nection with the exhortation to covenant faith- 
fulness. The fifth, fiftieth, and sixty-second 
chapters of Isaiah and the first few chapters of 
Hosea, with the opening words of Malachi, will 
suffice to remind the reader that it was an illus- 
tration which all the sacred writers made use 
of. It should again be remembered that we 
have in the forty-fifth Psalm an instance of what 
the title describes as a ‘‘ Song of Loves’’ or 
Epithalamium, which no one doubts was com- 
posed on the occasion of Solomon's marriage, 
or on some similar occasion in Israel. It is only 
a very extreme rejection of typical interpreta- 
tion which would refuse to such a Psalm any 
higher application than that which appears 
upon the surface, especially with such language 
in-it as v. 6: ‘“‘ Thy throne, O God, ts forever 
and ever ; the sceptre of Thy kingdom is a right 
sceptre.”’ Admitting that such terms might be 
at first employed only as royal adulation and 
homage, it can scarcely be doubted that their 
place in the Word of God is due to the fact that 
the Israelitish king was regarded as the type of 
Him who was called by the believing Israelite 
indeed, in whom was no guile, “‘ the Son of 
God, the King of Israel’ (John 1:49). The 
reference to Messiah was certainly believed by 
the Jews themselves, as we see from the intro- 
duction of it into the Chaldee paraphrase and 
others of the Jewish writings, and as such it is 
cited in Hebrews (1 : 8, 9). No satisfactory ex- 
planation of the Psalm can be made out on any 
other view. It must be admitted, too, that the 
use of metaphors formed from the marriage re- 
lation and from the language of human affec- 
tion, in application to the highest intercourse 
of the soul with the objects of faith, is common 
both in our Lord’s discourses and in the writ- 
ings of the apostles, Itis especially prominent 
in the Apocalypse. The Church is the bride, 
the Lamb’s wife. Would such metaphors be 
employed by the Apostle John unless he had 
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found them already in the Old Testament? 
Would the Apostle Paul have spoken as he does 
of the mystical meaning of marriage as setting 
forth the union between Christ and His Church, 
unless the Scriptures had familiarized the people 
of God with the symbol ? We entirely sympa- 
thize with that revulsion of feeling with which 
healthy minds turn away from the extravagant 
fancifulness and arbitrariness of the allegorical 
school of commentators. But we refuse to fol- 
low those who, in their avoidance of one ex- 
treme, fly to the other. The book cannot be a 
mere literary product. We must find for it 
some true place in the-sacred volume. ‘‘ Shall 
we then,” asks Mr. Kingsbury in the Speaker’s 
Commentary, ‘‘ regard it as a mere fancy, which 
for so many ages past has been wont to find in 
the pictures and melodies of the Song of Songs 
types and echoes of the actings and emotions of 
the highest love, of love Divine, in its relations 
tohumanity ; which, if dimly discerned through 
their aid by the synagogue, have been amply 
revealed in the Gospel to the Church? Shall 
we not still claim to trace, in the noble and 
gentle history thus presented, foreshadowings 
of the infinite condescensions of incarnate love ? 
—that love which, first stooping in human form 
to visit us in our low estate in order to seek out 
and win its object, and then raising along with 
itself a sanctified humanity to the heavenly 
places (Eph. 2 : 6), is finally awaiting there an 
invitation from the mystic bride to return -to 
earth once more and seal the union for eternity 
(Rev. 22:17)? With such a conception of the 
character and purpose of the poem, we may at 
any rate sympathize with the glowing language 
of Bernard concerning it. ‘ This Song excels 
all other songs of the Old Testament. They 
being, for the most part, songs of deliverance 
from captivity, Solomon for such had no occa- 
sion. In the height of glory, singular in wis- 
dom, abounding in riches, secure in peace, he 
here by Divine inspiration sings the praises of 
Christ and His Church, the grace of holy love, 
the mysteries of the eternal marriage, yet all the 
while like Moses putting a veil before his face, 
because at that time there were few or none that 
could gaze upon such glories.’”’ It ig un- 
worthy of any devout interpreter of such a book 
to despise and disparage the spiritual element 
in it. What so many of God’s people have rec- 
ognized must be substantially the mind of the 
Spirit. Redford. 

The typical interpretation seems safest and 
best. It admits a literal basis for the Song, 
while it refuses to be content with a literal 
sense. It assigns to the book a full spiritual 
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significance, but saves it from fantastic or ec- 
centric meanings. There is an earthly theme— 
the love of Solomon and Shulamith. The Song 
celebrates a pure affection, ahd a wedded bliss, 
But it has, at the same time, a deeper meaning 
and a loftier aim, well entitling the poem to its 
place in Holy Scripture. Typically it suggests 
and depicts the love, sacred and intense, which 
unites the Lord Himself to the people, who 
form, in inspired language, His ‘‘ Bride.’’ Sol- 
omon is here—and then, typically, the Great- 
er than Solomon. A beautiful bride is here 
—and then, typically, Israel, and also the 
Church, adorned as a bride for her husband. 
10 sy. 

The great central idea is that the relation of 
God to His people in covenant with Himself is 
analogous to the well-known marriage relation 
in human society. The bride is not precisely 
the individual Christian, but the Church asa 
whole. It seems to me the part of wisdom to 
give scope to this fact so far forth as to guard us 
against abuses, but not so far as to rob the book 
of its precious applications to the heart and life 
of the individual Christian. For it must be 
true that in loving the Church, God loves the 
individual Christian souls that compose it. We 
learn from this Song that the love between God 
and His people should be reciprocal. In the 
marriage covenant each party professes and 
binds itself to love the other. A sense of love 
received should prompt to responsive love in 
return. So a sense of God’s love to us should 
quicken and intensify our love to Him. In all 
true marriage it is assumed that this mutual 
love of the parties is and should be exceedingly 
strong. One of the first lessons taught us in this 
Song is the strength of the love which God bears 
toward His people. The figure seized upon as 
the basis of this allegory indicates and signifies 
the deepest, strongest love known to human 
souls. The loving man and the loving woman 
are happy to leave father and mother, brother 
and sister, and be no longer twain, but one. 
Human bosoms can witness to no love more 
deep, more pure, more self-sacrificing than this, 
This is a simple fact of human experience which 
it were quite gratuitous to attempt to prove. 
The proof is in the hearts of those who have ex- 
perienced its presence and its power. Now 
when God takes up this well-known human 
affection as He does often in His Word, and as I 
believe in this Song, and affirms it of Himself 
toward His people, he testifies most explicitly 
and forcibly to the deep, intense, absorbing love 
of His heart toward His people. Then let a 
sense of this great love toward us quicken and, 
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call forth a like deep, intense, and all-absorbing 
love from our hearts toward Him. And as, in 
the relation of husband and wife, little services, 
perpetually recurring, are the life of love, so the 
perpetual cares and services of our great Maker 
and Husband toward His people, and in truth 
toward every individual soul, should hold us to 
perpetual service for Him—a service done in 
love, done as the spontaneous expression of our 
love for Him—a service that our love should be 
too strong to suffer us ever to neglect. How 
should the reciprocity of this loving service on 
our part toward God be assiduously cherished ! 
It is beautiful as between husband and wife ; 
as between our Divine Lord and His affianced 
people, it is glorious. How full of joy does the 
most laborious and self-sacrificing service toward 
God become when done in love, responsive to 
the love that glows in all the service he does for 
us! And finally, as our Divine Father has seen 
fit to set forth His love for His people and His 
claims upon their love under this most precious 
relation, so fraught with suggestive analogies, 
so richly instructive, and withal, so intensely 
quickening and inspiring, let us guard most 
sedulously against abusing it; let us shut off 
sternly every unhallowed association which 
may steal upon us from the peculiar form 
of these representations, that so, holding our 
minds to their manifest intent, we may bring 
home to our heart all the gloriously impul- 
sive, quickening, heavenly inspirations to love 
and duty which it may and should impart. 
He Cy 

There is astate of mind and feeling which 
enables men to appropriate to themselves strong 
spiritual nutriment from such writings as these, 
seizing with a sharply apprehensive sense the 
spiritual which is set forth to them under carnal 
symbols, that the carnal is lost sight of and for- 
gotten under the spiritual. This faculty is very 
strong among the Orientals ; in fact, this mode 
of expression is at the present day so familiar 
in the flast that an Oriental, on first becoming 
acquainted with this book, would read it with 
rapture, and recognize it as full of edify- 
ing spiritual expression, the general purport 
of which he would be at no loss to gather. 
That this faculty is not entirely wanting 
to the Occidentals has been evinced by the 
relish with which men of eminent holiness 
and spiritual feeling have extracted refresh- 
ment to their souls from the Song of Songs. 
Kitto. 

We find the Canticles to have been the fa- 
yorite book of Bernard, who poured out the 
hoarded tenderness and experience of his soul 
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in those eighty-six sermons to the brethren at 
Clairvaux. But it was as dear to Leighton, to 
Taylor, and to Bunyan, as to Bernard and 
Catherine of Sienna. Bishop Alexander.—— 
Jonathan Edwards, although the driest and most 
astute of scholastic theologians, had a heart and 
imagination of Orientalrichness and fervor. In 
the account which he gives of his religious ex- 
perience, he says: ‘‘The whole Book of 
Canticles used to be pleasant to me, and I used 
to be much in reading it about that time, and 
found from time to time an increased sweet- 
ness, that would carry me away in my contem- 
plations. This I know not how to express 
otherwise than by a calm, delightful abstrac- 
tion of the soul from all the concerns of the 
world ; and sometimes a kind of vision, or fixed 
ideas and imaginations—of being alone in the 
mountains, or some solitary wilderness, sweetly 
conversing with Christ, and rapt and swallowed 
up in God. The sense I had of Divine things 
often would, of a sudden, kindle up an ardor 
in my soul that I Knew not how to express. 

While thus engaged, it seemed natural 
to me to sing and chant forth my meditations ; 
or to speak my thoughts in solitude with a sing- 
ing voice.’’ The soft, rich, glowing, all-absorb- 
ing devotional feeling of Jonathan Edwards 
would goon cure people of all their scruples in 
respect to the Song of Songs, which is Solo- 
mon’s. Stowe. 


There are many sweet lessons and sugges- 
tions of the mind of Christ and the love of 
saints to be gathered from a minute study of 
this book ; and some preachers, like M’Cheyne 
and Krummacher, have turned select passages 
to excellent homiletic use ; but great caution is 
to be observed lest a cold, unimaginative mind, 
on the one hand, should so dissect this glowing 
Oriental poetry as to destroy its living beauty — 
nay, should even force upon it an indelicacy 
from which the original is innocently free ; and, 
on the other hand, lest an over-active fancy 
should, by insisting on a separate spiritual 
meaning for every figure of speech, every allu- 
sion to natural objects, and every turn of ex- 
pression in poetical descriptions of the human 
form, weaken the force and mar by very ex- 
travagance the general impression of the Song. 
So have the types in the Books of Moses been 
often injured by fantastic interpretation, and 
the Parables of Christ overstrained by the press- 
ing of spiritual analogies into every detail. 
The charm of this Song to every Christian heart 
is its constant suggestion and eulogy of Christ. 
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The type Solomon is quite forgotten in the 
Pre-eminent Antitype. Christ is the winner of 
souls ; His name is fragrant ; His love passes 
knowledge ; His personis sacred, head and foot 
being seen as of fine gold ; His strength is as 
“pillars of marble ;’’ His ‘‘ mouth is most 
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sweet,’’ full of gracious words, and breathing 
on us the Holy Ghost. ‘‘ Yea, He is altogether 
lovely.’’ All who really know Him love Him ; 
and the more they know Him the more they 
must love Him, and following Him, depart 
from all iniquity. D, F, 


‘temporaries or immediate successors. 


CHAPTER I. 
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CHAPTER IL 


1 Tue Song of songs, which is Solomon’s. 


2 Let him kiss me with the kisses of his 
mouth : 
For thy love is better than wine. 

3 Thine ointments have a goodly fragrance ; 
Thy name is as ointment poured forth ; 
Therefore do the virgins love thee. 

4. Draw me ; we will run after thee : 

The king hath brought me into his cham- 
bers : 

We will be glad and rejoice in thee, 

We will make mention of thy love more than 
of wine : 

Rightly do they love thee. 


5 Iam black, but comely, 
O ye daughters of Jerusalem, 
As the tents of Kedar, 
As the curtains of Solomon. 
6 Look not upon me, because I am swarthy, 
Because the sun hath scorched me. 
My mother’s sons were incensed against 
me, 
They made me keeper of the vineyards ; 
But mine own vineyard have I not kept. 
% Tell me, O thou whom my soul loveth, 
Where thou feedest thy flock, where thou 
makest 7¢ to rest at noon : 
For why should I be as one that is veiled 
Beside the flocks of thy companions? 


1. Tuts is certainly the title of the book 
which follows, although in our present Hebrew 
Bible it is the first verse of the book, preceded 
by the shorter form, ‘‘ The Song of Songs.”’ 
Which is Solomon?’s. The unity which is 
clearly to be traced through the book to the 
end maxes it probable that the title is meant 
to ascribe the work to the authorship of Solo- 
mon. This is the opinion of the majority of 
critics. It must have come either from the 
wise king himself or from some one of his con- 
It has 
been remarked by Delitzsch that the absence of 
any description of Solomon as “‘ king of Israel’’ 
or ‘‘son of David,’’ as in Proverbs and Eccle- 
siastes, confirms the view that Solomon himself 
was the sole author. Redford. 

The poem is entitled ‘‘ Song of Songs,’ par 
excellence, as in the parallel expressions—heaven 


8 If thou know not, O thou fairest among 
women, 
Go thy way forth by the footsteps of the 
flock, 
And feed thy kids beside the shepherds’ 
tents. 


9 I have compared thee, O my love, 
To a steed in Pharaoh’s chariots. 
10 Thy cheeks are comely with plaits of hair, 
Thy neck with strings of jewels. 
11 We will make thee plaits of gold 
With studs of silver. 


12 While the king sat at his table, 
My spikenard sent forth its fragrance. 
13 My beloved is unto me as a bundle of myrrh, 
That lieth betwixt my breasts. 
14 My beloved is unto me as a cluster of henna- 
flowers 
In the vineyards of En-gedi. 


15 Behold, thou art fair, my love; behold, 
thou art fair ; 
Thine eyes are as doves. 


16 Behold, thou art fair, my beloved, yea, 
pleasant : 
Also our couch is green. 
17 The beams of our house are cedars, 
And our rafters are firs. 


of heavens, King of kings, Holy of holies. It 
is a superlative song, in which everything is at 
its best. Gardens, fountains, flowers, fruits, 
spices, love, beauty, marriage, the joy of spring, 
the song of birds, these are in many songs ; but 
in this there is a profusion of excellence—a gar- 
den of nuts, an orchard of pomegranates, beds 
of spices, a mountain of myrrh, a hill of frank- 
incense, flowers the most admired, beauty the 
most perfect, the beloved altogether lovely, the 
bride all fair and undefiled, the love strong as 
death, the marriage a royal marriage ; every- 
thing choice and incomparable. D. F. 
The Bride in the King’s Chambers. Chaps. 
Wets ose bs 


2-4. The Prologue. The Song commences 
with two stanzas recited in praise of the king 
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(now absent) by a chorus of virgins belonging 
to the royal household (henceforth companions 
and attendants of the bride), to whose senti- 
ments of admiration and love they give expres- 
sion before she speaks herself. The alternate 
use of singular and plural (“ me,’’ “‘ we,”’ “‘ the 
virgins’) shows that we have here the song of 
a chorus, not of the bride speaking in her own 
person. Each stanza ends with the refrain, 
‘they love thee.”” Expositors, Jewish and 
Christian, interpret the whole as spoken by the 
Church of the heavenly bridegroom. T. L. K. 

2. Wine and the fragrance of sweet spices 
filled the highest ideal of things delightful. 
We need not wonder, therefore, that the charms 
of the beloved one were set forth in such terms 
in a nuptial song. Translating them into the 
language of the Christian heart, we might put 
it thus: ‘‘ Oh, for some manifestations of my 
Saviour’s presence and love! His work meets 
every want of my nature and of my case as a 
lost soul. His name, therefore, embodies every 
excellence ; His favor is more to me than all 
the universe beside. Give me the witness of 
His love, and take away all else you will, yet 
I am more than blessed.”’ 

4. ‘‘Draw me; so will we run after thee.’’ 
It will be seen that this is prayer. Considered 
as prayer, it implies conscious weakness and a 
sense of dependence for help. Now the thing 
to be noted is that this is precisely Christian 
experience. Every really Christian heart cries 
out to God, saying, Draw me more and more 
into a deeper, purer love; apply to my soul 
the strong attractions of Thine own love, by 
the power of Thine own Divine Spirit ; then 
I may safely promise that I will run after Thee. 
H. C. 

There is one point on the very face of the 
text which it is important to notice. We may 
come to God collectively, but we are drawn to 
God each one individually. Draw me; we will 
run after Thee. Notice how this effectual 
drawing will begin to show itself in those who 
have been, indeed, the subjects of it. Obedi- 
ence to an impulse of God will be instant. A 
“* drawing”’’ never takes effect to-morrow. Real 
religion is always in the present tense. It is 
Abraham’s ‘‘ HereamI!’’ It is Isaiah’s ‘‘ Send 
me!’’ It is Christ’s ‘‘ Lo, I come!’ The man 
who is really drawn so loves the drawing that 
he always wants to be drawn more and more. 
He finds that it is so pleasant. He is always 
trying to get nearer. Therefore he is a man of 
much prayer, because he is nearer at such 
times. He wants oneness, closeness, and iden- 
tity with Christ. J. Vaughan. 
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Into his chambers. Made me a mem- 
ber of his household. This is true of every 
member of the chorus as well as of the bride. 
T. L. K.—Make mention of thy love. 
When the soul is inflamed with the love of God, 
that affection will be active and discover itself 
in all it does or suffers in the service of God. 
Bates.—Love cares not what it is nor what it 
does, so that it may but advance the Lord Jesus. 
It makes the soul willing to be a footstool for 
Christ ; to be anything, to be nothing, that 
Christ may be allin all. TZ. Brooks. 

If we would grow in love for Christ, we must 
let our thoughts rest on His love for us, rather 
than on our love or on our lack of love for 
Him. Any contemplation of our own hearts, 
in their relation to our Saviour is heart-chilling, 
is heart-contracting ; but any contemplation of 
our Saviour’s abounding love for us is heart- 
warming and heart-expanding. The practical 
question for each soul is not, Do you love 
Christ ? but, Do you realize how wonderfully 
Christ loves you? §.8. T. 

Oh my God, love is Thy great and special 
gift. All goodis from Thee. Come down into 
this heart, for it cannot come up to Thee! 
Dwell in me by the Spirit of love, and I shall 
dwell by love in Thee. Through Thy grace 
Ilove Thy Word, Thy image, Thy work, and 
how heartily do I love to love Thee, and long 
to know and love Thee more. And if “all 
things be of Thee, and through Thee, and to 
Thee,’’ surely this love is eminently so. It 
means Thee, Lord It looks to Thee; it serves 
Thee ; for Thee it moves and seeks and sighs ; 
in Thee it trusts ; and the hope and peace and 
comfort which support mearein Thee. Baater. 


The Bride and the Daughters of Jerusalem. 
Vs. 5-8. 


A rustic maiden, lately brought into the 
king’s chambers, makes excuse to the chorus 
for her rude appearance and dark complexion, 
while innocently acknowledging the beauty 
which commends her to the king. T. L. K. 

&. The expressions are to be divided as is 
sometimes the case in Hebrew diction, ‘‘I am 
black as the tents of Kedar, but comely as the 
curtains of Solomon.”’ Bishop Lowth.—vVol- 
ney says, the tents of the Bedouin Arabs, woven 
of goats or camel’s hair, are black or brown. 
Parkhurst.—The tents of the wild Arabs are 
to this day of a very dark or black color, being 
made of the shaggy hair of their black goats, 
D Arvieux. 

6. Look not upon me. In wonder or 
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scorn at my swarthy hue. It was acquired in 
enforced but honest toil, the sun hath scanned me 
(or, “‘ glared upon me’’) with his burning eye. 
She uses here a different word from that ren- 
dered ‘‘ look”’ above, a word twice found in Job 
(20:9; 28: 7), and indicating in the latter place 
the piercing glance of a bird of prey. My 
mother’s children ; or, sons, a more affec- 
tionate designation than ‘‘ brothers,” and imp] y- 
ing the most intimate relationship. Children 
of the same mother are wont (in the polygamic 
East even more than with us) to be specially 
attached tooneanother. Wereangry with 
me. Comparing 8:12, and note there, we 
may conjecture that this anger was but a form 
of jealous care for their sister’s safety. They 
sought by engaging her in rustic labors to pre- 
serve her from idleness and temptation, albeit 
with a temporary loss of outward comeliness. 
Mine own vineyard; literally, my vine- 
yard which is mine. These, her first words, ex- 
hibit the bride’s candor and simplicity. She 
next addresses the still absent beloved one. 
ask, 

They made me. A great deal of relig- 
ious and benevolent work is done evidently as 
unto man, and not as unto God. We neglect 
our own vineyards because others call us away, 
and we obey. We become engrossed. We 
become too ardent. We are keeping the vine- 
yards of others, just, perhaps, that it may be 
said that we are keeping their vineyards, and 
that we may have the praise of the fruit of the 
vineyard, or that we may please those who are 
connected with the vineyard. The occasion of 
self-neglect is suggested in these words : ‘‘ They 
made me keeper of the vineyards.”’ S. Martin, 

Not merely made keeper ; you may be put 
into an office, yet fail to do its duties faithfully 
and well. But the suggestion here plainly is, 
that the vineyards of others were diligently 
kept, while by a fatality which might be 
thought unparalleled, if it were not one of the 
commonest of things, the vineyard at home 
was neglected. Probably there are few who 
have reached middle age, and have incurred 
the responsibilities of domestic life, who can 
think of the text without some inward self- 
reproach. The matter is one of wide concern 
when we remember that every Sunday-school 
teacher, every visitor of the sick or the poor, 
every human being who is called to say a word 
of warning to an erring creature, or a word of 
encouragement to a weary one, every fatler and 
mother whose example and conversation and 
entire life, to its least detail, may affect the im- 
pressionable nature of their child, is called to 
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keep the vineyard at home, if they would not 
have it scatter the slight seeds of mighty evil 
wide and far. We are all of us watched by far 
more eyes than we think of ; and spiritual char- 
acteristics in us may reappear in those who 
have no intention of imitating us, but who in- 
sensibly fall into ways which they continually 
see. The great lesson of the text is, care for 
your own soul ; care for the souls of your chil- 
dren ; care for the souls of your friends ; care 
for the souls of all you know and do not know. 
Every vineyard under the wide skies, where 
you can pull up a weed or cast one good seed, 
the smallest—of that vineyard God has made 
you keeper. So much the more diligently see 
that you keep your own; so much the more 
earnestly, as you would successfully mind the 
things of others, look to yourself. A. K. H. B. 

7. Tell me. She seems to dread a public 
reception by the king, and would fain meet him 
alone. Whom my soul loveth. <A phrase 
recurring several times in chap, 8: 1-5. It ex- 
presses great intensity of affection. ‘‘ Thou 
whom my soul loveth, soI call Thee ; for the 
whole universe of rational creatures were un- 
able to express Thy name.”” Gregory of Nyssa. 

8. The chorus are the speakers here. Their 
meaning seems to be, If thy beloved be indeed 
a shepherd, as thou callest him, then seek him 
yonder among other shepherds, but if a king, 
thou wilt find him here in his royal dwelling. 
Thus invokec, the Beloved appears and ad- 
dresses the bride. 


Entrance of the King. Vs. 9-14. 


This section consists of two stanzas of equal 
length (vs. 9-11 and 12-14). It is regarded (as 
well as that which follows, 1:15; 2:'7) by the 
ancient commentators (both Jewish and Chris- 
tian) as expressing ‘‘ the love of espousals’’ (Jer. 
2:2) between the Holy One and His Church. 
IDs ae KS 

9. This comparison will not be deemed 
coarse when it is considered what beautiful and 
delicate creatures the Eastern horses are. and 
how highly they are valued. It is very re- 
markable that a Greek poet, Theocritus, has 
made use of a similar comparison to a Thes- 
salian steed to express the beauty of Helen. 
Bishop Percy. 

9-11. Thus the king expresses his admira- 
tion of her beauty. Solomon imported his char- 
iot horses from Egypt, models of beauty in 
form and of grace in motion. It is noticeable 
that the king himself provides for his bride the 
richest ornaments of gold and silver to set off 
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her personal beauty. The corresponding spir- 
itual facts are obvious. 

12-14, The bride responds. Her admira- 
tion and affection find expression in terms bor- 
rowed from the sweet odors and lovely flowers 
of her native clime. In v. 13 her thought is 
unexceptionably pure and fine. Her beloved 
is a bundle of odoriferous myrrh which she 
binds upon her bosom to wear it permanently 
there, where its perfumes may regale her with 
perpetual delight. This bundle of myrrh was 
placed there for its fragrance—admirably rep- 
resenting the precious associations that cluster 
about the name and memorial of Jesus in every 
Christian’s heart. His very name is fragrant 
with all sweet odors, exhaling the breath of 
heaven. H.C. 


The Beloved and the Bride. Chaps. 1 : 15-17; 
2:1-%. 


A dialogue ensues between the king and the 
bride, commencing with six responsive coup- 
lets, in which each in succession develops the 
thought or returns the commendations of the 
other (1 : 15-2: 3). It is noteworthy that al- 
most every term of praise and endearment here 
employed may be exactly paralleled by those 
elsewhere made use of in Scripture to describe 
the relations of Israel or the Church to the 
Heavenly Bridegroom. 

15. The king speaks : Lo, thou art beautiful 
(the same word as in Ezek. 16 : 18, 14, 15, 25). 
Compare Psalms 45:11, ‘‘So shall the king 
desire thy beauty.’’ Outward beauty is of 
course the first here thought of; but in the 
bride this outward fairness is accompaniment of 
an inward beauty indicated in the following : 
*“ Thine eyes are doves,’’ innocent, meek, and 
loving. The bride is herself called ‘‘a dove’’ 
(2:14; 6:9). T. L. K.—To understand the 
force of this expression, we must not refer it to 
our common doves or pigeons, but +o the doves 
of Syria, which have large and beautiful eyes. 
Those who have seen the fine Eastern bird, the 
carrier pigeon, will require no further commen- 
tary on this verse. Sir T. Browne.—The eyes 
show more than any part else the inward affec- 
tions of the mind ; and doves’ eyes are the em- 
blems of simplicity, candor, sincerity, and pur- 
ity. Bishop Patrick. 

16. The bride replies : Lo, thou art beautiful, 
my beloved ; compare Isa. 5 : 1, ‘song of my 
beloved,”’ and 88 : 17, ‘‘ thine eyes shall see the 
king in his beauty ;’’ both, perhaps, conscious 
references to this Song, Isaiah being the only 
prophet who thus speaks of the Holy One of 
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Israel as dédi (‘‘my beloved,’’ Vulgate), the 
term constantly employed by the bride through- 
out the Song to designate him ‘‘ whom her soul 
loveth.”’ 

Yea, pleasant. More than corporeally 
beautiful, full of moral grace and charm. So 
Psalms 27 : 4 and 90 : 17 speak of the pleasant- 
ness of the Lord, using thesame word. ‘‘ Christ 
is beautiful,” says Bede, ‘‘in His divinity, 
pleasant in His humanity ;” “‘ beautiful in His 
own nature,’’ says Bernard, ‘‘ pleasant as mani- 
fested to us in grace.””’ Green. Or, “ flour- 
ishing.’’ The epithet is appropriate for a bank 
or natural bed of grass and flowers, on which 
we may imagine the bride to be seated with the 
king, but not for an article of furniture, an 
ordinary couch or bed. 

17. The king replies, in reference to the last 
words of the bride: The beams of our houses 
here are cedars ; our galleries wre cypresses, 1.€., 
the tall umbrageous forest-trees shut us in, as 
we sit together on this grassy bed, like the roof 
and walls of a many-chambered house, while 
cypress avenues on every side seem like the 
long-drawn corridors of a stately palace. The 
words are often assigned to the bride from not 
observing this sense and the antiphonal char- 
acter of the whole passage. T. L. K. 

The reader will not fail to notice that the love 
portrayed in this song between the two parties 
is mutual and the expression of it is promptly 
responsive, each vying with the other in terms 
of endearment and in assurances of affection. 
So the Lord through Jeremiah (2 : 2, 3) said of 
Israel : “‘I remember thee, the kindness of thy 
youth, the love of thine espousals, when thou 
wentest after me in the wilderness. Israel was 
holiness unto the Lord.”’ H. C, 


In Solomon’s Song we have a representation 
of the highest of all earthly affections in its su- 
preme passion and purity ; the very ideal of the 
reciprocal love of two human beings for each 
other in body, soul, and spirit. And in this we 
have an inspired representation of the great 
ideal of spiritual love—the mutual love between 
Christ and His Church. God’s love for His 
Church is early represented under the image of 
sponsal affection, with its beautiful weakness as 
well as strength. ‘‘The Lord, whose name is 
Jealous, is a jealous God.’? This sweet and 
solemn idea revived ages after its first expres- 
sion, and kept clothing itself in a poetry which 
drew its riches from historical events. In the 
forty-fifth Psalm—that song upon “ lilies,’ of 
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“lovely things’’—where inspiration surges joy- 
ously from the Psalmist’s lips, the application 
becomes too clear to admit of serious discus- 
sion: “‘ King’s daughters were among thy hon 
orable women.’’ And then with echoes from 
the Book of Ruth, coming thick and fast, 
““Hearken, O daughter, and consider ; incline 
thine ear; forget also thine own people, and 
thy father’s house ; so shall the King greatly 
desire thy beauty: for He is thy Lord, and 
worship thou Him.’’ Again and again we have 
those unspeakably tender passages in the pro- 
phetic Scriptures, where the Almighty deigns 
to represent Himself as bearing the same rela- 
tion to His Church which the spouse bears to 
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the betrothed. Especially is it to be noticed 
that, in the Hebrew Canon, the concise and 
pathetic Hosea comes next after the Canticles. 
In a series of unmistakable allusions, the faith- 
lessness of the actual Israel is put in contrast 
with the love of the ideal Israel. In Hosea the 
Song of Songs is given back in sighs. This 
view of a large portion of the Old Testament 
makes it in the highest degree probable that 
when we come to a song, of which we are told 
that it is Solomon’s, and ‘‘ the most excellent 
of songs,’’ and of which we know that it alone 
has been preserved out of a thousand and five, 
it should be intended for the Divine song of a 
Divine love. Bishop W. Alexander. 
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1 I am arose of Sharon, 
A lily of the valleys. 


2 As a lily among thorns, 
So is my love among the daughters. 


3 As the apple tree among the trees of the wood, 
So is my beloved among the sons. 

I sat down under his shadow with great de- 
light, 
And his fruit was sweet to my taste. 

4 He brought me to the banqueting house, 
And his banner over me was love. 

5 Stay ye me with raisins, comfort me with 

apples : 
For I am sick of love. 
His left hand ¢s under my head, 

6 And his right hand doth embrace me. 

7% I adjure you, O daughters of Jerusalem, 
By the roes, and by the hinds of the field, 
That ye stir not up, nor awaken love, 

Until it please. 


8 The voice of my beloved ! behold, he com- 
eth, 
Leaping upon the mountains, skipping upon 
the hills. 
9 My beloved is like a roe or a young hart : 
Behold, he standeth behind our wall, 
He looketh in at the windows, 


‘ 


He sheweth himself through the lattice. 
10 My beloved spake, and said unto ine, 
Rise up, my love, my fair one, and come 
away. 
11 For, lo, the winter is past, 
The rain is over and gone ; 
12 The flowers appear on the earth ; 
The time of the singing of birds is come, 
And the voice of the turtle is heard in our 
land ; 
13 The fig tree ripeneth her green figs, 
And the vines are in blossom, 
They give forth their fragrance. 
Arise, my love, my fair one, and come away. 
14 O my dove, that art in the clefts of the rock, 
in the covert of the steep place, 
Let me see thy countenance, let me hear thy 
voice ; 
For sweet is thy voice, and thy countenance 
is comely. 
15 Take us the foxes, the little foxes, that spoil 
the vineyards ; 
For our vineyards are in blossom. 
16 My beloved is mine, and I am his : 
He feedeth hes flock among the lilies, 
17 Until the day be cool, and the shadows flee 
away, 
Turn, my beloved, and be thou like a roe or 
a young hart 
Upon the mountains of Bether. 


1. Taxrine up the king’s thought (1 : 17), the | flower springing at the root of the stately for- 


bride replies : ‘‘ And I am like a lovely wild | est-trees.”’ 


(Chap. 2 ought to have begun at 
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1:15, or chap. 1 to have pveen continued to 
247.) 

Lily of the valleys. The lily is the 
favorite flower of the Song, and is mentioned 
seven times. 

2, The king resumes, taking up the bride’s 
comparison : ‘‘ As the lily excels in beauty the 

“thorny shrubs among which it grows, so my 
friend excels her companions.”’ 

3. As the apple-tree. The bride’s an- 
swer closing the gentle strife: ‘‘ As the ‘ tap- 
puach’ with its fragrant fruit excels the barren 
trees of the wild wood, so my beloved his asso- 
ciates and friends.’’ The bride continues speak- 
ing to the end of v. 7. (From 3?, ‘‘ Isat down,”’ 
to end of v. 5, she enlarges the thought of 3°.) 

4. His banner; or, ‘‘standard.’”’ Com- 
pare Num. 1:52; 10:14, 18, 22, 25, where 
the same word is used of the great military en- 
signs which preceded the tribes on their march 
through the wilderness. The standard is the 
rallying-point and guide of the individual sol- 
dier, giving to each encouragement and confi- 
dence in the weariness of the march, or the ex- 
tremity of conflict. Hengstenberg.mSo the 
bride, transplanted from a lowly station to new 
scenes of unwonted splendor, finds support and 
safety in the known attachment of her beloved. 
His ‘‘ love” is her ‘‘ banner.’”’ The thought is 
similar to that expressed in Moses’ altar-name, 
“¢ Jehovah-nissi’’ (Ex. 17: 15). T. L. K. 

Among the choice things of the prepared 
banquet, the chief is rest. It is only the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ which has the exclusive prerog- 
ative to give a man rest. If there can be any- 
thing on this side of heaven worthy to be men- 
tioned with that rest—the feeling of a forgiven 
soul—it is intimacy with God Himself; the 
nearness, and consequently the acquaintance 
with God’s mind, into which the Christian is at 
once, though it be progressive, yet at once ad- 
mitted ; as soon as he obeys the drawings of 
the spirit and comes near to God. It is the 
actual presence of Christ which becomes dear to 
an advancing Christian. He has had His 
grace, but He wants Him. Therefore, more 
and more as a believer lives, you will find him 
meditating on the Person and the Being of 
Christ. J. V. 

Find out what the Christian life is by living 
it. Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor heart 
conceived, the things that He hath prepared. 
The feast in the Christian’s heart, the antepast 
of heaven, is not understood by verbal pictures 
of it, but only as we ripen spiritually for the 
relish of it. When the bridegroom leads His 
spouse to the banqueting-house, there is no at- 
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tempted enumeration of the delicacies in store. 
It is only said, how finely! that ‘‘ the banner 
over her is love; leaving it for a growing 
faith to learn what He will give His people, 
whose own meat and drink it is to do His 
Father’s will. ‘‘ Come and see.’’ ‘‘ Him that 
cometh to Me I will in no wise cast out.” 
“‘ Knock, and it shall be opened.’”’ F. D. H. 

6. His left hand, at chap. 8 : 8, is rendered as 
a wish or prayer, and so it ought to be here: 
“‘ Oh, that His left hand were under my head, 
and that His right hand did embrace me!’’ Let 
Him draw me to Him with entire affection. 

7.1 charge you. The bride concludes 
with an adjuration to the chorus, which has 
been variously interpreted. It should be ren- 
dered : I adjure you. . . by the gazelles, or by 
the hinds of the field, that ye stir not up nor 
awaken love until it please. The affection or 
passion in itself, not its object, is here meant. 
The bride is still speaking, not the beloved, 
nor the sacred writer in his own person. This 
adjuration, three times significantly introduced 
as a concluding formula (2:7; 3:5; 8:4), 
forms, so to speak, one of the axes on which 
the whole composition turns. It expresses one 
of the main thoughts of the poem; namely, 
that genuine love is a shy and gentle affection 
which dreads intrusion and scrutiny (hence the 
allusion to the gazelles and hinds, shy and timid 
creatures), but dangerous in its strength and 
vehemence if heedlessly awakened. The com- 
plementary thought is that of chap. 8 : 6, 7, 
where love is again described, and by the bride, 
as a fiery principle, a lightning-flash from the 
Eternal One, ‘‘ strong as death,’’ and tenacious 
as the grave in jealous hold of the object of 
possession. 


The Visit of the Beloved. Vs. 8-17. 


The bride relates to the chorus a visit which 
the beloved had paid her some time previously 
in her native home, situated in a garden or 
vineyard (like those described by modern trav- 
ellers in the Lebanon), perched among rocks, 
and only to be reached by climbing a precipitous 
path (v. 14) leading up from the plain or val- 
ley. Here the beloved finds her-on a fair spring 
morning, and solicits her company. The bride, 
immersed in rustic toils, refuses for the pres- 
ent, but confessing her love, and her delight in 
his companionship, bids him return at the cool 
of day and spreading out of evening shadows. 
It is a springtime of affection which is here de- 
scribed, still earlier than that of the former 
chapter, a day of pure first-love, in which, on 
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either side, all royal state and circumstance is 
forgotten or concealed. The whole scene has 
been thought to represent the communion of a 
newly awakened soul with Christ, He gradu- 
ally revealing Himself to her, and bidding her 
come forth into fuller communion. (Bossuet.) 
eae Ke 

8. The voice of my beloved! better, 
sound. Nota voice, but the sound of approach- 
ing footsteps is meant. (Compare Isa. 13 : 4, 
where the same word is rightly rendered 
“noise.”’) The beloved does not speak till 
v.10. The mountains, or hills over which he 
bounds, are mentioned again at chaps. 2:17 
and 8 : 14, as if they were His favorite haunts. 
So the bride elsewhere speaks of herself as 
hieing to the hill of myrrh and frankincense 
(42 GC) anlar, 

9. Like a roe or young hart. These 
lovely harts are very timid, and descend at 
night to the plains to feed among the lilies until 
the daybreak and the shadows flee away (v. 17). 
We shall meet these graceful gazelles all through 
Syria and Palestine, and the more you see of 
them the greater will be your admiration. Per- 
sian and Arab poets abound in references to 
them. W. M. Thompson. 

10. My beloved spake, and said. 
Some find a difficulty in this clause, as being 
inconsistent with the dramatic character of the 
poem elsewhere carefully maintained. The 
right interpretation of the whole passage (2 : 8- 
17), as a monologue of the bride narrating a 
past event, disposes of this difficulty. Report- 
ing the invitation addressed to her by the be- 
loved, she is obliged to indicate that she is giv- 
ing his very words. 

Rise up. Ar7ise, my friend, my beautiful 
one, and come away. A stanza of eight lines 
(vs. 10-18) begins and ends with this refrain, in 
which the beloved invites the bride to come 
forth with him into the open champaign, now a 
scene of verdure and beauty, and at a time of 
mirth and mutual affection. The season indi- 
cated is that of spring after the cessation of the 
Jatter rain in the first or paschal month (Joel 
2: 28), z.e., Nisan or Abib, corresponding to the 
latter part of March and early part of April. 
Six signs of the season are given. T. L. K. 

11-138. Here is a charming spring picture, 
with more exact and accumulated allusions to the 
beauties of nature than often occur together in 
sacred books. It is the more engaging from 
the strict concident fitness of all of them to ex- 
press the time of year. The Hebrew poet has 
followed nature closely, and with the most 
gratifying results to the taste and imagination. 
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We can see something of this; but how much 
stronger must have been the aspect of natural 
truth thus imparted to the poem, in the eyes of 
those whose personal observation and periodical 
experience made them intuitively conscious of 
the truthfulness of all these details! The pas- 
sage relating to the singing of birds is highly 
interesting, being, with a single exception 
(Psalm 104 : 12) the only allusion to the song 
of birds in the Bible. Kitio. 

Their fragrance. That the blossom of 
the vine may give a fragrant smell in hot coun- 
tries is shown by the practice of the ancients, 
who used to put the dried flowers of the vine 
into their new wine in order to give it fragrancy 
and a pure or flosculous spirit. Bishop Percy. 

14, The beloved proceeds in another stanza 
of four lines still to urge the bride to come 
forth from her seclusion in her rock-girt home, 
in which she is hidden dove-like from the 
worlds els ba Kk: 

All this is true to nature. Hearts that really 
love delight to make the loved onehappy. The 
feeling is that all life is dull and all pleasure 
tasteless unless enjoyed as well by the object 
of our tender affection. Every earthly good 
becomes tenfold more a joy to us when we may 
share it with those we love. These principles 
of our social nature are beautifully set forth in 
this song, and with them yet another—viz., that 
the beauties and charms with which God has 
enriched the realm of nature—the music of 
birds, the fragrance and beauty of flowers, the 
countless charms of spring after the winter is 
over and gone—have a wonderful sympathy 
with the pure love which the same Great Father 
has provided for in the social nature of the sexes 
in their mutual relation to each other. The 
thing to be specially noted here is that the in- 
spired author of this song seizes upon this 
beautiful exemplification of wedded love to 
illustrate the deep and pure affection which ex- 
ists in such richness and power between God 
and His redeemed people. God would assure 
us of the strength and tenderness of this love 
on His part, and would call forth responsive 
love on our part in return. Blessed are they 
whose hearts do respond with overflowing soul ! 
Hye: 

15. The beloved has asked to see her counte- 
nance and hear her voice, and the bride answers 
by singing what appears to be a fragment of a 
vine-dresser’s ballad, insinuating the vineyard 
duties imposed on her by her brethren (1 : 6), 
which prevent her from immediately joining 
him. T. L. K.—The Shulamite does not ac- 
cept his invitation ; she does not show herself. 
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The beloved likens her to a dove hiding in the 
clefts of the rocks. If she cannot follow him, 
at least he begs to see her face, to hear her 
voice ; he asks her fora song. She replies by 
a song in which she reminds him of the com- 
mands of her brothers, which oblige her, as well 
as her younger sister perhaps, or other young 
girls, to guard the tender shoots of the vine 
against the depredations of the little foxes. 
Thus do we hear echoing on through the ecsta- 
sies of the Shulamite all the emotions, pleasing 
or painful, of her past state of watching. 
Godet. 

Little foxes that spoil the vine- 
yards. We learn from Dr. Shaw, that 
““ jackals of the lesser kind eat roots and fruits 
and frequent the gardens every night.’”’ So 
Haselquist says, ‘‘ There are many of these ani- 
mals near the convent of St. John in the desert, 
about vintage time ; insomuch that the owners 
are obliged to set guards over the vines to pre- 
vent these creatures from destroying them.”’ 
These, then, are clearly the animals which are 
here meant. Mragments to Calmet.——The lit- 
tle foxes get through or over the most closely 
constructed hedge which encloses the vineyard. 
They not only filch the fruit and devour the 
grapes, but what is far worse gnaw the branches 
and roots, and so destroy the vines. Smaller 
creatures still, those of the insect tribe, are re- 
ferred to in the Bible as having and using a 
consuming and destructive power. It speaks 
of the ravages of the palmer-worm, the locust, 
the canker-worm, and the caterpillar. Most fre- 
quently it alludes to the moth, an insect com- 
mon to every clime, that penetrates every dwell- 
ing, that makes its insidious, unseen way into 
the smallest, most hidden and closely shut re- 
cesses, where with sharp but invisible tooth it 
cuts into and consumes the carefully laid gar- 
ments, hiding itself from view by the very 
process of ravening and fattening upon the 
juiceless thread. The “‘little foxes,’’ as these 
smaller destroyers also, suggest the truth that 
by far the greatest amount of moral evil among 
men ts wrought by sins that are hidden, that act 
subtly and insidiously because so gradually and 
with such small seeming force. As moral char- 
acter is mainly formed by the aggregate of 
minute influences, human and Divine, so the 
evil effects wrought upon character are wrought 
mainly through the instrumentality of little 
sins. Character is most seriously damaged, 
most effectually destroyed, by gradual, unno- 
ticed yieldings to selfish temper and unregulated 
desire, by slight but repeated deflections from 
truth and right, or omissions of duty. B. 
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There are no little sins. There was a time 
when all the evil that has existed in the world 
was comprehended in one sinful thought of our 
first parents ; and the evil now is the numerous 
and horrid progeny of one little sin. J. Howell. 
——Little lies are seeds of great ones. Little 
treacheries are, like small holes in raiment, the 
beginnings of large ones. Little dishonesties 
are like the drops that work through the banks 
of the level ; a drop is an engineer ; it tunnels 
a way for its fellows, and they, rushing, pre- 
pare for all behind them. Anon. 

It is common to be conscientious in great, 
without being so in small matters. Many there 
are who would not steal or tell a downright 
falsehood ; who would perhaps endure the ex- 
tremest sufferings before they would relinquish 
some cherished opinions, and whom probably 
nothing on earth could tempt to commit any 
great or glaring offence against real or conven- 
tional proprieties ; yet they will daily, hourly, 
without scruple—apparently without the con- 
sciousness of doing wrong—he guilty of certain 
little dishonesties, things that will not perhaps 
be productive of direct or positive injury to any 
one, but nevertheless are as truly the result of 
imperfect or dormant conscientiousness as if 
they involved the loss of much coin. Robert 
Chambers. 

Although we must fight against great tempta- 
tions with an invincible courage, and the vic- 
tory gained against them be extremely profit- 
able, yet it may happen that we may profit more 
in resisting small temptations. It is very easy 
to forbear stealing other men’s goods, but hard 
not so much as to covet or desire them ; very 
easy not to bear false witness in judgment, but 
not easy to avoid detraction in conversation ; 
very easy not to be drunk, but hard to be 
sober ; very easy not to desire another man’s 
death, but hard not to desire some inconvenience 
tohim ; easy to forbear defaming our adversary, 
but hard not to despise him. De Sales. 

Little things are unforeseen; they return 
every moment ; they come in contact with our 
pride, our indolence, our haughtiness, our readi- 
ness to take offence ; they contradict our in- 
clinations perpetually. It is, however, only by 
fidelity in little things that a true and constant 
love to God can be distinguished from a pass- 
ing fervor of spirit. Anon. 

There is a sort of continued attrition, result- 
ing from our necessary intercourse with the 
world, which of itself deadens the movements 
of the soul; there is, moreover, a continued 
temptation to yield in little points, under the 
notion of conciliating ; to indulge in little 
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things, to forego little strictnesses, to omit little 
duties ; and all with the idea that what looks so 
light cannot be of real moment. And by these 
littles, thousands stumble and stumble on, get- 
ting more and more careless, nearer and nearer 
to’ indifference, lowering the Christian stand- 
ards, suffering religion to be peeled away by 
inches, persuading themselves that they can 
spare without injury such inconsiderable bits, 
and not perceiving that in stripping the bark 
they stop the sap. Melviil. 

The worst sin is not some outburst of gross 
transgression, forming an exception to the or- 
dinary tenor of a life, bad and dismal as such 


a sin is; but the worst and most fatal are the 


small continuous vices, which root underground 
and honeycomb the soul. Many a man who 
thinks himself a Christian is in more danger 
from the daily commission, for example, of small 
pieces of sharp practice in his business, than 
ever was David at his worst. White ants pick 
a carcass clean sooner than a lion will. A. M. 

The special peril to the honesty of business 
men is this, that qualified methods of doing 
business, of securing bargains, of influencing 
markets, will come gradually, silently, and uni- 
versally into vogue, governing with so absolute 
and ubiquitous a control the interchanges of all 
mercantile life, that any nonconformist must go 
out of business or out of the world; which 
methods are not grossly dishonorable, but when 
thoroughly sifted and strictly tested by the im- 
mutable principles of justice and truth, are 
found to be off the track, oblique to the straight 
and true course; and that each trader, each 
artisan, each producer, will in his own walk 
yield, point by point, the little deviations about 
which he cannot help the consciousness of some 
scruples, which he is almost afraid to look at in 
too clear a light, but which are so sanctioned 
and sustained by this common law, that how to 
draw out of the sweep of the current he cannot 
see. Dare any man confidently affirm that a 
rigid application of the Divine law, the precepts 
of Christ, to this sphere of life, would not neces- 
sitate a recasting of much of the standard code ? 
Oh, will not Christian men beware how these 
slight departures, these trivial but gainful 
obligations get currency with them, and to 
. plead before the world the sanctity of Christian 
indorsement ? ‘‘ Take us the foxes, the little 
foxes that spoil the vines.” A. LZ. Stone. 

It is curious to notice that the very character- 
istics which commonly earn for asin the name of 
little are often just the characteristics which in 
reality enhance its sinfulness, and render it pre- 
eminently worthy of being called great. For 
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example, an ingenious prevarication would be 
usually considered far less sinful than a down- 
right awkward falsehood. But the kernel of 
truth which it contains makes it more sinful, 
not less. It shows its perpetrator to be a culti- 
vated liar. Judged, too, by its effects, it may 
often be discovered to be a lie of surpassing 
magnitude. . . . Little sins not only cause a 
vast amount of suffering, but they have the 
most fatal effect upon character. A great sin, 
severely punished and bitterly repented of, is 
not all likely to be repeated. The sins which 
seem to be little, just for that very reason, and 
also because they are generally unpunished, are 
likely to be first of all ignored by a man, and 
then repeated, till at last their total effect may 
be to render his character hopelessly and irre- 
trievably bad. A number of very little sins 
will make a very great sinner. Our so-called 
little sins, too, have the most fatal moral effect 
upon the characters of others. They are just 
the sins which others will be likely to imitate. 
The average man is more likely to be infected 
by such a sin as scandal than he is to be infect- 
ed by such a sinas theft. Therefore these little 
sins do the most widespread moral mischief in 
society. If we desire to form for ourselves a 
perfect character, a studied avoidance of little 
sins is of the first importance. Our habits de- 
pend upon the way in which we comport our- 
selves ; not in great and startling emergencies, 
but rather under the simple, common circum- 
stances of our common daily life. Everything 
we do or say leaves us somewhat different from 
our former selves, and is productive of good or 
evil to numbers of our fellow-men. Every 
action we perform, every word we utter, every 
thought we think, has wide-spreading, far- 
reaching effects—effects that will eternally en- 
dure. Stand in awe and sin not. A. W. Mome- 
re. 

It is only man’s littleness which discovers no 
importance in trifles. Trifles make perfection, 
and perfection is no trifle. The most deplorable 
failures in Christian consistency and upright- 
ness may, generally, be traced back to a very 
small departure from duty. Little sins are as 
wrong as larger ones, and in the end come to 
the same thing. Among these little sins which 
mar happiness or hinder usefulness may be 
reckoned a sour and crabbed temper ; the giv- 
ing way to ease and self-indulgence ; dishonesty 
in our ordinary dealings, and jealousy, a weak- 
ness which few would confess that they have 
yielded to, and yet multitudes are made miserable 
by its evil influence. In religious character there 
is nothing unimportant, and the smallest inlets 
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of sin should be carefully closed. Earnest 
prayer and diligent effort should be employed, 
that the work of the Holy Spirit in our hearts 
may be more thorough and pervading. J. NW. 
Norton. 

The avoidance of little inconsistencies, little 
weaknesses, little follies, little indiscretions and 
imprudences ; little indulgences of self and of 
the flesh ; little acts of indolence or indecision, 
or slovenliness or cowardice ; little equivoca- 
tions ; little touches of shabbiness or meanness ; 
little bits of covetousness and penuriousness ; 
little indifferences to the feelings or wishes of 
others ; outbreaks of temper or crossness and 
selfishness or vanity—the avoidance of such lit- 
tle things as these go far tomake upat least the 
negative beauty of holy life. And then atten- 
tion to little duties of the day and hour in pub- 
lic or private dealings, or family arrangements : 
to little words and looks and tones ; little gelf- 
denials and self-restraints ; little plans of kind- 
ness and thoughtful consideration for others ; 
to punctuality and method and true aim in the 
ordering of each day—these are the active de- 
velopments of holy life, the rich and Divine 
mosaics of which it iscomposed. It is of small 
things that a great life is made up ; and he who 
will acknowledge no life as great save that 
which is built up of great things will find lit- 
tle in Bible character to admire or copy. Bonar. 

God made the soul to be a mirror to reflect 
toward Himself and upon others His truth and 
purity, His goodness and love. Each little sin 
puts a trifling spot upon the surface, and it is 
the aggregate of these little flecks which gradu- 
ally film over the whole surface and prevent the 
designed reflection of the Divine beauty. He 
formed each soul to be a member of a vast sys- 
tem of spiritual worlds, and set for it a place 
and an orbit wherein it might revolve in har- 
mony with all, around His own central light. 
And not more certainly would the most trifling 
aberration of a world of our planetary system 
start it forth from its course upon another and 
disastrous one, than does the least sin, if not 
mercifully counteracted by Divine interposi- 
tion, tend to impel the sinning soul away from 
its sphere of light and safety into one of dark- 
ness and destruction. B. 

16. Man has nothing to do with any crea- 
ture but as with a loan. The heart that holds 
and the treasure that is holden are only upon a 
lease. The man who calls anything his own 
will wake up to-morrow and find it gone. 
Christ is the property, the only property a man 
has or ever can have in any world. God never 
revokes that. And Christ carries with Him the 
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universe, and carries with Him all that is of real 
value in this life. ‘‘ My beloved is mine, and 
Tamihis2 a. Ve : 

17. ‘‘ Until the day breathe,”’ literally ; or, 
“till the day blow fresh.’’ There is peculiar 
beauty in this expression ; in those warm cli- 
mates the dawn of day is attended with a fine 
refreshing breeze, of the most delightful kind. 
Bishop Percy.— Until the fresh evening breeze 
(so well known as an object of expectation to the 
inhabitants of Eastern lands) spring up in what 
is called (Gen. 3: 8) ‘‘ the cool’ or breathing 
time of the day. And the shadows flee, 
meaning that they lengthen out, and finally 
lose their outlines with the sinking and depart- 
ure of the sun (compare Jer. 6:4). As the 
visit of the beloved is most naturally conceived 
of as taking place in the early morning, and the 
bride is evidently dismissing him till a later time 
of day, it seems almost certain that this inter- 
pretation is the correct one which makes that 
time to be evening after sunset. The phrase 
Tecurs in chap. 4< 6; - Dake 

She is obliged to defer until the evening the 
walk to which she is invited. But her heart is 
none the less united to her friend ; and when 
evening comes, and she will have finished at- 
tending to her rough work, she expects to see 
him coming toward her with eager steps, that 
they may enjoy the last hour of the day to- 
gether. Did ever any poetry surpass the daz- 
zling brilliancy of this picture? Godet..—He 
spends the day with his flocks in the cares of 
shepherd life. Her yearning heart awaits his 
return at nightfall, and thinks of him as grace- 
fully overleaping the hills in the ardor of his 
warm love to greet her in their rural happy 
home. So the Christian heart delights to meet 
and commune with Jesus when the day and its 
labors are over and darkness shuts off the outer 
world and invites us to soul-communion with 
those we love. H. C. 

Until the day be cool, and the shadows flee 
away. Whatever the first use and intent of 
this phrase, it describes a waiting and a joy to 
come. And so the words answer well the pur- 
pose of suggesting the truth, that there are 
many things in life and destiny that are to be 
awaited. We wait for the full perfecting of 
character. We are keyed, not to attainment, 
but to the hope of it by struggle toward it. 
And it is the struggle, and not the attainment, 
that measures character and foreshadows des- 
tiny. We wait the renewal of sundered love. 
Love may suffer an eclipse, but it is as sure as 
God Himself that human love shall again claim 
its own. We wait for the mystery to be taken 
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off from life. Mystery may remain, but it will 
be harmonious mystery. The accusing doubt, 
the seeming contradiction, the painful uncer- 
tainty, will pass away, and we shall see ‘‘ face 
to face,’’ and know even as we have been 
known. We wait for full restoration to the 
presence of God. 7. 7. Munger. 

It was Christ’s arising in the world that made 
the day break and the shadows fly away. The 
types and shadows of the law were then abol- 
ished. It was his light that dispelled the mists 
of ignorance and idolatry ; and he alone deliv- 
ers the soul from the night of sin and the mis- 
ery produced by it. All thestars, and the moon 
with them, cannot make it day in the world ; 
this is the sun’s prerogative ; nor can nature’s 
highest light, the most refined science and moral- 
ity, make it day in the soul ; for this is Christ’s. 
Leighton. 

The prayer of one that waits: Only let my 
Beloved vouchsafe His gracious presence with 
me, and enlighten me more and more, till we 
have a full knowledge of Him and of His will, 
and the light of it scatter all the shadows of the 
law. Let my Beloved also make haste to suc- 
cor and relieve me in all difficulties and dis- 
tresses ; and show the same readiness for my 
preservation that He did (v. 9) for my first sal- 
vation. Bishop Patrick. 


Live as the king hath said. Then life may 
be like the wind, but through it God shall be 
as near to us as to Elijah at Mount Horeb. It 
may be a shadow, but behind that shadow is 
the substantial honor of an immortal destiny. 
It may fly like a post, but it bringeth glad tid- 
ings of great joy. It may come forth like a 
flower and be cut down, but its fruits shall ever- 
more abide. It may be swifter than a weaver’s 
shuttle, but from its loom shall come our wed- 
ding garments of imperishable white. It may 
be a tale that is told, but it shall be like an 
Arabian tale, full of the movements of superior 
intelligences ; and these not genii and fairies, 
but the Sacred Three. It may be a vapor that 
vanisheth away, but in its parting it shall be 
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like the clouds of the sunset, and shall be 
merged at last in the heavenly sea, whose tides 
majestic ebb and flow forever. It may be like 
a dream when one awaketh, but it shall be a 
dream of the glory of celestial courts ; and, 
upon awakening, the reality shall exceed the 
dream ; for when the day breaketh and the 
shadows flee away, behold we are with Him. 
H. C. Stanton. 

In that day the capacities of our being shall 

attain their perfect development and complete 
satisfaction in the vision of God. Inthe heaven- 
ly country ‘‘ the Lord Himself is her everlast- 
ing light,”’ and the light that is in Him streams 
forth upon the children of light in one unend- 
ing day. Blessed permanence of that unending 
day, that undecaying light! There is no night 
there ! It is not advance and retrogression, but 
one unchanged progress; it is not the inter- 
change of happiness and misery, but one unend- 
ing song of the children of the day, rejoicing in 
the Everlasting Light. It is toward such a life 
we are pressing—a life where humanity shall be 
beautified with the beauty of God ; a life where 
humanity shall be glorified with the glory that 
is reflected on it from the Everlasting Light. 
It is a life in which the powers of humanity 
are perfectly developed, and thus developed 
are fully satisfied ; a life the very instinct of 
which is the service of God ; where temptation 
is unknown and weariness no more besets our 
path ; a life of one unending day, of one un- 
clouded happiness, of one unceasing joy. G. 
Body. 
For that day we all are, or ought to be, pre- 
paring. Some in the struggle of life here on 
earth, some in the silent calm of the world be- 
yond the grave—we all have to look forward to 
the Great Day. Not in the Church militant 
here on earth, not in the Paradise of waiting 
souls, is the perfection of the new creation of 
God. For that day our work in this life is 
meant to fit and prepare us. No true labor is 
in vain ; no pure aim or noble purpose really 
fails ; no trial or suffering need be fruitless ; all 
are to have their outcome, their fruition, their 
satisfaction in the perfected life, in the vision 
of God. J. W. Hicks. 
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1 By night on my bed I sought him whom my 
soul loveth : 
I sought him, but I found him not. 
2 I said, I will rise now, and go about the 
city, 
Tn the streets and in the broad ways, 
I will seek him whom my soul loveth : 
I sought him, but I found him not. 
3 The watchmen that go about the city found 
me : 
To whom I said, Saw ye him whom my soul 
loveth ? 
4 It was but a little that I passed from them, 
When I found him whom my soul loveth : 
I held him, and would not let him go, 
Until I had brought him into my mother’s 
house, 
And into the chamber of her that conceived 
me. 


5 I adjure you, O daughters of Jerusalem, 
By the roes, and by the hinds of the field, 
That ye stir not up, nor awaken love, 
Until it please. 


1-5. Tue evening has come; the beloved 
has not made his appearance. Night reigns 
around the Shulamite, and in her heart. The 
scene which follows is entirely imaginary. It 
will appear but natural, if we remember that it 
isin an ecstasy or trance which the writer is 
describing. Godet. 


The Bride’s First Dream. 


Continuing her monologue of reminiscence, 
the bride relates to the chorus what appears to 
be an imaginary occurrence transacted in a 
dream (like that of 5: 2-8). She is on her bed 
at dead of night, and seems to be seeking him 
“whom her soul loveth.’’ She traverses the 
city seeking him, and after meeting and obtain- 
ing no help from the watchmen, suddenly finds 
the object of her search, and brings him to her 
mother’s house and chamber. This short piece, 
which might be called ‘‘ The unrest of love,”’ 
appears to consist of four stanzas (vs. 1-4), of 
which the first (v. 1), and second (v. 2), con- 
clude with the refrain, ‘I sought him, but I 
found him not ;”’ it is followed by the adjura- 


6 Whois this that cometh up out of the wilder- 
ness like pillars of smoke, 
Perfumed with myrrh and frankincense, 
With all powders of the merchant ? 
7 Behold, it is the litter of Solomon ; 
Threescore mighty men are about it, . 
Of the mighty men of Israel. 
They all handle the sword, and are expert 
in war : 
Every man hath his sword upon his thigh, 
Because of fear in the night. 
King Solomon made himself a palanquin 
Of the wood of Lebanon. 
He made the pillars thereof of silver, 
The bottom thereof of gold, the seat of it of 
purple, 
The midst thereof being paved with love, 
From the daughters of Jerusalem. 


@ 


Je) 


10 


| 11 Go forth, O ye daughters of Zion, and be- 


hold king Solomon, 

With the crown wherewith his mother hath 
crowned him in the day of his espou- 
sals, j 

And in the day of the gladness of his heart. 


tion to the chorus (v. 5). Critics of principles 
the most opposed (Mercier, Ewald, Delitzsch) 
find here (as at 5: 2-8) the narration of a 
dream, and certainly a dream-like tone. pervades 
the whole, 

4.1 held him. This begins the fourth 
stanza. The bride’s mother is mentioned again 
at chaps. 6: 9 and 8: 2. 

5. I charge you. This adjuration has 
the same meaning as before (see 2: ™. Lt 
marks another principal pause in the poems. 


Roya Espousats. Cuwaps. 3: 6-5: 1. 


Principal and central action of the Song, the 
bride’s entry into the city of David, and her 
marriage there with the king. The Targum 
and other Jewish interpreters regard this part 
of the poem as symbolizing the “‘first’’ en- 
trance of the Church of the Old Testament into 
the land of promise, and her spiritual espousals, 
and communion with the King of kings, through 
the erection of Solomon’s temple and the insti- 
tution of its acceptable worship. Christian Fa- 
thers, in a like spirit, make most things here 


CHAPTER III. 


5d? 


refer to the espousals of the Church with Christ | solicitude for her ease and safety on the 


in the passion and resurrection, or the com- 
munion of Christian souls with Him in medita- 
tion thereon. 


Bridal Procession and Royal Entry. Vs. 6-11. 


Two or more citizens of Jerusalem, or the 
chorus of youths, companions of the bride- 
groom (Origen), describe the magnificent ap- 
pearance of the bride borne inaroyal litter, and 
then that of the king in festive joy wearing a 
nuptial crown. 

6. Who is this; or, ‘‘ Who is she?’ (as 
at 6: 10), an expression of admiration repeated 
also in chap. 8:5. In all three places it indi- 
cates the approach of the bride and the com- 
mencement of a new part of the Song. Out 
of the wilderness; or rather, up from. 
“« Wilderness’’ here (Hebrew, ‘‘midbar’’) is 
not an arid waste,-but champaign or pas- 
ture-land, in contrast with the cultivated dis- 
tricts and garden enclosures round the city. 
Ral eee 

Like pillars of smoke. It is custom- 
ary at Eastern marriages for virgins to lead the 

- procession with silver gilt pots of perfumes. In 
the present instance so liberally were these rich 
perfumes burned, that at a distance pillars of 
smoke arose from them ; and the perfume was 
so rich as to exceed in value and fragrancy all 
the powders of the merchant. Burder.— 
Frankincense and other perfumes are burned 
in such abundance round the bridal equipage 
that the whole procession appears from the dis- 
tance to be one of moving wreaths and columns 
of smoke. 

%. Probably the royal litter or palanquin in 
which the bride is borne, provided for her by 
the king’s care and affection, and surrounded 
by his own body-guard consisting of sixty 
mighties of the mighty men of Israel. 

8. Because of fear in the night. 
Against night alarms. The king’s affection is 
expressed not only by the state in which the 
bride is conducted to the palace, but also by his 








journey. 

9-10. A more magnificent vehicle provided 
for the bride’s reception on her entrance into 
the city, in which perhaps the king goes forth 
to meet her. It has been made under Solomon’s 
direction of the costliest woods of the Lebanon ; 
it is furnished with ‘‘ pillars of silver’’ support- 
ing a “‘canopy”’ (not “‘ bottom’’) ‘“‘ of gold,”’ 
with “‘a seat of purple cushions,’’ while “‘ its 
interior is paved with (mosaic work or tapestry 
of) love from the daughters of Jerusalem ;”’ the 
meaning being that this part of the adornment 
is a gift of love whereby the female chorus 
have testified their good-will to the bride, and 
desire to gratify the king. T. L. K.—Such 
of our readers as visited the ‘‘ Crystal Palace”’ 
will at once call to mind the gorgeous howdahs 
and palanquins, rich in ivory, gold, and silver, 
which he saw in the Indian court, and which 
had been presented by an Eastern prince to the 
queen. <Kitto. 

11, Wherewith his mother crown- 
ed him. The king’s mother is, of course, 
Bathsheba, to whom he already owes the crown 
of his kingdom. This is the last mention of her 
in sacred history. Whe gladness of his 
heart. His deepest, purest gladness, greater 
than ‘‘ the joy of harvest,’’ or than that of men 
““ who divide the spoil’’ (Isa. 9 : 3), “‘ the joy of 
the bridegroom over the bride’’ (Isa. 62: 5). 
The same expression recurs in Isa. 30 : 29 and 
Ezek. 36: 5. 

This last verse, and indeed the whole of this 
part of the Song (8: 6-5: 1), is full of diffi- 
culty for those interpreters who adopt the 
hypothesis of the shepherd-lover. Compare the 
different and contradictory interpretations of 
Ewald, Umbreit, Renan, Bunsen, Holtzmann, 
and Ginsburg. Hitzig boldly cuts the knot, 
allowing indeed the whole to be (what it evi- 
dently is) a royal marriage, in which Solomon 
is throughout the happy and accepted bride- 
groom, but is thereby compelled to regard it as 
an episode only loosely connected with the main 
subject of the poem. T. L. K. 
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CHAPTER IV, 1-16; V, 4 


BEHOLD, thou art fair, my love ; behold, 
thou art fair ; 
Thine eyes are as doves behind thy veil : 
Thy hair is as a flock of goats, 
That lie along the side of mount Gilead. 
2 Thy teeth are like a flock of ewes that are 
newly shorn, 
Which are come up from the washing ; 
Whereof every one hath twins, 
And none is bereaved among them. 
3 Thy lips are like a thread of scarlet, 
And thy mouth is comely : 
Thy temples are like a piece of a pomegran- 
ate 
Behind thy veil. 
4 Thy neck is like the tower of David builded 
for an armoury, 
Whereon there hang a thousand bucklers, 
All the shields of the mighty men. 
5 Thy two breasts are like two fawns that are 
twins of a roe, 
Which feed among the lilies. 


—_ 


6 Until the day be cool, and the shadows flee 
away, 
I will get me to the mountain of myrrh, 
And to the hill of frankincense. 


7 Thou art all fair, my love ; 
And there is no spot in thee. 

8 Come with me from Lebanon, my bride 
With me from Lebanon : 
Look from the top of Amana, 
From the top of Senir and Hermon, 
From the lions’ dens, 
From the mountains of the leopards. 

9 Thou hast ravished my heart, my sister, my 

bride ; 


> 


1-16, In the current strain of the Song the 
respective parties extol each other’s charms as 
if in a pleasing rivalry, laboring each to outdo 
the other in these mutual testimonies to their 
high appreciation of each other. The reader 
will be struck with the Oriental and pastoral 
cast of the imagery under which these points of 
personal beauty are set before us. Shepherd 
life furnishes a large share of the illustrations. 
The standard of what is deemed fair and beau- 
tiful is that of the children of the East in those 
early ages of ourrace. H. OC. 


Thou hast ravished my heart with one of 
thine eyes, 
With one chain of thy neck. 

10 How fair is thy love, my sister, my bride ! 
How much better is thy love than wine ! 
And the smell of thine ointments than all 

manner of spices ! 

11 Thy lips, O my bride, drop as the honeycomb: 
Honey and milk are under thy tongue ; 
And the smell of thy garments is like the 

smell of Lebanon. 

12 A garden shut up is my sister, my bride ; 

A spring shut up, a fountain sealed. 
13 Thy shoots are an orchard of pomegranates, 
with precious fruits ; 
Henna with spikenard plants, 

14 Spikenard and saffron, 

Calamus and cinnamon, with all trees of 
frankincense ; 
Myrrh and aloes, with all the chief spices. 

15 Thou art a fountain of gardens, 

A well of living waters, 
And flowiag streams from Lebanon. 


16 Awake, O north wind; and come, thou 
south ; 
Blow upon my garden, that the spices there- 
of may flow out. 
Let my beloved come into his garden, 
And eat his precious fruits. 


5:11am come into my garden, my sister, 
my bride : 
I have gathered my myrrh with my spice ; 
I have eaten my honeycomb with my honey ; 
I have drunk my wine with my milk. 
Eat, O friends ; 
Drink, yea, drink abundantly, O beloved. 


The Bridegroom’s Commendation of the Bride. 
Vs. 1-6. 


The king in a lyric song of five stanzas com- 
mends the beauty of the bride by images taken 
from various scenes and objects in different 
parts of his kingdom (vs. 1-5). The bride brief- 
ly answers (v. 6). T. L. K. 

1, 2. Here, as in chap. 1: 15, the sense of 
the Hebrew is precisely : ‘‘ Thine eyes are 
doves ;’’ not, Thou hast eyes like a dove. The 
poetic conception is full and strong. The dove 
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is the embodiment of whatever is tender, deli- 
cate, loving ; so her eyes were ‘best described 
by the one word, doves. A charming sight to 
the shepherd was his flock of goats, seeming to 
hang suspended from the beetling crags of 
Mount Gilead ; such was the hair of the bride. 
So, too, the perfectly pastoral scene of a flock 
of ewes, fresh from their washing, with each 
her twins attending like a setting of jewels ; 
such were her teeth. Utility is one element of 
beauty. A barren ewe would be a deformity 
and a grief—a thing out of order and in bad 
taste. H.C. 

1. The hair of the Eastern goats is of a deli- 
cate silky softness, and bears a great resem- 
blance to the fine curls of a woman’s hair. 
Bochart. Some of them had a fleece so fine 
that it was almost as soft as silk, such as was 
that spun by the women for the use of the 
tabernacle (Ex. 35: 26). To this hair allusion 
seems here to be made in respect to its softness, 
as well as length and thickness. Bishop Pat- 
rick. 2. By this comparison are admirably 
expressed the evenness, whiteness, just propor- 
tions, and unbroken series of the set of teeth. 

3. Lips like a thread of scarlet— 
that is, thin and slender, and of a bright red 
color, giving sweetness and grace to the dis- 
course. Her neck, tall and slender, erect, 
moulded according to the most elegant propor- 
tions and adorned with gold and jewels, is hap- 
pily compared with a tower of well-known 
elegance and distinction in the citadel of Zion, 
adorned with every variety of splendid armory. 
Bishop Lowth. 

5. The reader will bear in mind that in Orient- 
al usage the bosom was uncovered equally 
with the neck, and hence it was no offence 
against modesty and delicacy to speak of it as 
we would speak of the cheeks or of the eyes. 
The veil covered the bosom equally with the 
face—no more. H. C. 

6. The bride, repeating some of her own 
words at chap. 2: 17, and modestly interrupt- 
ing the flow of the king’s commendations (com- 
pare 7: 9), says that she would now fain with- 
draw till eventide ‘‘ to the mount of myrrh and 
hill of frankincense,’ some quiet spot, it may 
be, in the garden of the palace which is the scene 
.of their present meeting (Delitzsch). The dia- 
logue is resumed in the evening (v. %) of the 
same day. T. L. K. 

No one, certainly, will question the beauty of 
this passage from the sacred idyl. It greets us 
with the freshness of morning-land upon it. 
Spice-winds and balm imbue the words. The 
tremulous shafts of the Eastern dawn are hard- 
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ly more clear and pure from taint than are 
these lines from the touch of artificial or mere- 
tricious ornament. No passage of the earlier 
poetry of any land breathes a sweeter aroma of 
nature throughout it; and none more deftly, 
with an intuitive grace that outruns art and 
mocks imitation, selects the most picturesque 
forms and types to set forth its object. The 
poet must always accept it as a triumph not of 
practice, but of genius ; not of artifice, but of na- 
ture, in his domain; while the Christian be- 
liever, finding in it the devout ascription to the 
Lord of love for His Church, which He was 
wont to meet for communion on the summits 
of Jerusalem, the very ‘‘ mountain of myrrh 
and the hill of frankincense,’’ will recognize the 
spiritual meaning which consecrates it, and will 
admire the wisdom which has preserved it 
for us. The Church walks here an Eastern 
maiden, pure as the morning, serene as even- 
ing, beloved with more than lover’s tenderness 
by Him who is her Lord, with no spot on her, 
all fair and noble. And it belongs to us, to all 
who honor and love the Church, to make her 
now what he foresaw her, who wrote of her be- 
fore Christ came. R. 5.8. 


The King’s Invitation. Chaps. 4: 7-6: 1. 

The king again meeting the bride expresses 
once more his love and admiration in the sweet. 
est and tenderest terms and figures. She is for 
him ‘‘all fair’ (v. 7) in her spotless purity. 
He calls her now (v. 8) ‘‘ bride’ for the first 
time, to mark it as the hour of their espousals, 
and ‘‘sister-bride’’ (vs. 9, 10) to express the 
likeness of thought and feeling which hence- 
forth unites them. 

S. The right understanding of the whole 
Song appears to depend on the interpretation 
of this one verse. The order and collocation of 
words in the Hebrew is grand and significant. 
With me from Lebanon, O bride, with me from 
Lebanon thou shalt come, shalt look around (or 
wander forth) from the height (literally, ‘‘ head’’) 
of Amana, from the height of Shenir and Her- 
mon, from dens of lions, from mountain-haunts 
of leopards, It is evidently a solemn invitation 
from the king in the sense assigned by Theod- 
oret and others, comparing Psalm 45: 10, 11, 
“‘ Forget thy people and thy father’s house, so 
shall the king desire thy beauty.’’ Four peaks 
in the same mountain-system are here named as 
a poetical periphrasis for Northern Palestine, 
the region in which is situated the native home 
of the bride. 

9-11, Expansion of the opening words (v. 
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%), ‘thou art all fair.”” The similes employed 
refer no longer to mere graces of corporeal 
form, as might be said of the former description 
(vs. 1-5), but to those of adornment, speech and 
gesture, as expressions of inward character and 
sentiment. 

12-15. The loveliness and purity of the 
bride are now set forth under the image of a 
paradise or garden fast barred against intruders, 
filled with rarest plants of excellent fragrance, 
and watered by abundant streams. Prov. 
5 : 15-20 has images similar to those in this and 
other parts of the Song. T. L. K.——A gar- 
den whose fruits and even its odors were sacred 
for its proprietor alone; a fountain sealed, 
yielding its waters to him only, such was his 
beloved spouse, chaste and true to her vows, 
to the covenant of her God. So the living 
Church, so every true Christian, yields the 
heart’s love to Christ supremely, to Christ 
alone. Naturally the Song at this point expati- 
ates afresh upon the charms of such wedded 
love. The main source of the imagery is an 
Oriental fruit and flower garden, filled with the 
fragrant spice-bearing plants of the East. H. OC. 

13, 14, 15. Seven kinds of spices (some of 
them with Indian names, ¢.g., aloes, spikenard, 
saffron) are enumerated as found in this sym- 
bolic garden. They are for the most part pure 
exotics which have formed for countless ages 
articles of commerce in the East, and were 
brought at that time in Solomon’s ships from 
Southern Arabia, the great Indian péninsula, 
and perhaps the islands of the Indian archi- 
pelago. Such exotics may have been cultivated 
by Solomon in some of his “‘ pardesim,’’ but 
the picture here is best regarded as a purely 
ideal one, having no corresponding reality but 
in the bride herself. The beauties and attrac- 
tions of both north and south, of Lebanon with 
its streams of sparkling water and fresh moun- 
tain-air, of En-gedi with its tropical climate and 
henna plantations, of the spice-groves of Ara- 
bia Felix, and of the rarest products of the dis- 
tant mysterious Ophir, must all combine to fur- 
nish out one glorious representation, ‘‘ Thou 
art all fair!” TT. L. K. 

15. A living fountain bursting forth at the 
foot of the garden ; a well-spring of cold flow- 
ing waters like those from the sides of Lebanon, 
fill out the ideal of this paradise of spicery and 
beauty, which means simply the charms of per- 
son and of character seen by the king in his 
bride. Let it be a perpetual inspiration toward 
more holiness that our Saviour finds an object 
of complacent regard in every grateful emotion 
of our souls toward Him ; in every thought and 
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deed of love and service ; in all our homage, in 
all our sympathy, in all our trust. At this 
point and in this view the prayer of the bride 
in the closing verse is beautifully significant. 
HG: 

16. Awake, O north wind. The 
bride’s brief reply, declaring her affection for 
the king and willingness to belong to him. My 
garden in the first clause becomes fis in the 
second. T. L. K.—As the breezes draw forth 
and waft along the sweet odors of a garden of 
spices, so God’s Spirit stirs the emotions of 
love, calls forth the aspirations of faith, of 
prayer, of gratitude ; indeed, of all holy affec- 
tions and purposes. H. C. 

This is the prayer of the Church, “ Oh, let 
not then the inspirations of the Holy Spirit and 
His manifold gifts be wanting unto me; but 
breathe perpetually upon me, as the north and 
the south wind do upon this garden; then 
shall I be a paradise indeed ; and not only fill 
the world with the sweet odor of the knowledge 
of Christ, but take the boldness to invite Him, 
the beloved of my soul, to come and reap the 
delightful fruits of His own care and labor.” 
Bishop Patrick. 

Precious fruits. The soul that has the 
life and the love of Christ in it cannot help pro- 
ducing fruit. It does so not by an outward, 
arbitrary law, but by the sweet inward, vital 
law of life and growth. And therefore it is 
that the free, unconstrained outpourings of the 
heart in a godly life—the natural, spontaneous, 
practical responses of the love of believers to 
the love of Christ—are more frequently in the 
New Testament called fruits than works, 
““Let my beloved come into His garden and 
eat His pleasant fruits.’”’ Fruitfulness is the 
peculiar distinction and glory of Christ’s disci- 
ples. It is the result toward which all their 
efforts tend—the ultimate and highest object of 
their existence. They are united to Christ, 
quickened by His Spirit, enjoy all the means 
and privileges of grace, the dew of Divine love, 
the sunshine of Divine righteousness, the show- 
ers and breezes of Divine mercy, in order that 
they may bring forth fruit ; and that more and 
more abundantly. We are to clothe the spir- 
itual life of the Gospel—the precepts, the ex- 
amples, the atoning death, the justifying right- 
eousness of Christ, with an outward conduct 
becoming its purity and dignity. We are to 
embody the spiritualities of the unseen life in 
forms of daily life and conversation, such as 
will worthily represent their glory and grace. 
A beautiful character impresses itself upon the 
very features of the body, so that, looking upon 
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the lines of the countenance, we can read the 
soul within, and are attracted to admire and 
love it ; and thus should the life of faith within 
—the reflex loveliness of Christ’s character in 
the soul—exhibit itself in the homely garb of 
our outward every-day life, in order that those 
who cannot see the seal of the Spirit—the in- 
ward evidence of the doctrine of Christ, which 
no man knoweth saving he that receiveth it— 
may see its outward luminous sign in a living 
epistle, known and read of all men. Every 
Christian’s life should be like the opal, exhibit- 
ing its pure transparency, the beautiful hues of 
grace ; or like a prism, refracting the clear 
bright light of heaven into aseven-colored spec- 
trum of honesty, truthfulness, purity, kindli- 
ness, meekness, heavenliness, usefulness. Mac- 
millan. 

Chap. 5:1. My sister, my bride. So 
the king addresses the bride (my sister-bride) for 
the last time, declaring his supreme satisfaction 
and love. 

Eat, O friends. These last words are 
best understood as a salutation from the king 
to his assembled guests, bidding them partake 
at the banquet in the gladness of his heart. A 
parallel might be found in Psalm 22 : 26, where 
Messiah at the close of His sufferings salutes his 
friends, the poor, and as they eat at His table 
gives them His royal blessing. So ends this 
day of outward festivity and supreme heart- 
joy. The Song of Songs attains its highest 
elevation, and its former half is fitly closed. 
The second half of the poem commences (v. 2) 
with a change of tone and reaction of feeling 
similar to that of chap. 3:1. It terminates 
with the sealing (8:6, 7) of yet deeper love. 
LAK 


Note on vs. 2-5. It isdoubtless due to Orient- 
al taste that so much is said of personal attrac- 
tions, and that such a standard of personal 
beauty is assumed. But there is no disputing 
over questions of taste. The love of beauty 
was in our common nature in Paradise. Our 
Maker provided a large place for this element in 
our constitution, wisely designing it should con- 
duce both to honorable marriage, and to its 
ministries of good to our race. It should be 
carefully noticed, moreover, that this book 
represents the parties as fascinated with each 
other’s society and as mutually enjoying in a high 
degree the loveliness of spring, the fragrance of 
sweet odors, the charms of music, the beauty 
of flowers—in short, all the joys of this fair 
world which blend so perfectly with pure and 
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chaste love in human bosoms. <A due regard 
to these features of the book ought to vindicate 
it from the aspersions sometimes thrown upon 
it, of having a morally pernicious tendency. 
In order to do justice to the author of this book 
and to those who placed it in the sacred canon, 
let us ask how it came to pass that men of pure 
mind, living in the ancient East, could have 
tastes so unlike ours? In answer, two facts 
have paramount influence: First, that general 
society was scarcely ever mixed. Outside the 
family circle the sexes rarely intermingled in 
society. A little reflection will show that the 
laws of taste and propriety in regard to what 
shali be considered delicate are determined 
largely by the fact of mixed society. Many 
things are tolerated in the presence of only one 
sex, which would be deemed entirely inadmissi- 
ble in the presence of both. 2. A second fact 
pertains to different modes of dress. By the 
general law of language it is not indelicate to 
speak of those parts of the person which are 
usually exposed, uncovered, ¢.g., the face, the 
eyes, the hair, the neck, the hands. If we see 
beauty in these exposed parts of the person, we 
never think it a violation of delicacy to speak 
of it. Now the people of the ancient East wore 
less clothing than we do, and covered less of 
the person. specially they did not cover the 
bosom, and hence spake naturally of this as one 
point of personal beauty, as we now sometimes 
hear of the fair and beautiful neck. Suffice it 
to give the facts as they are, and to say that we 
must not impute to them indelicacy of mind 
and impurity of heart, because their tastes and 
standard of judgment differ from our own. I 
add, further, that in my view a fair translation 
of this book should aim to give its spirit rather 
than its precise letter ; for obviously it should 
labor to make the book to us what it was to 
Solomon and his first readers—equally chaste 
and delicate in its allusions ; equally far from 
liability to unhallowed associations. H. C. 


ORIENTAL GARDENS. 


The two prominent and radical ideas connect- 
ed with an Oriental garden are protection and 
productiveness. The word for garden is the 
same in Hebrew and Arabic. The primary 
meaning of this word is to cover, conceal, hide. 
From this primary comes a secondary meaning 
having a twofold application as to a garden— 
namely, first, that which is covered in the sense 
of being itself surrounded or protected ; and, 
second, that which covers, conceals, deeply 
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shadows the ground by reason of the abun- 
dance and luxuriance of its foliage. The full- 
est scriptural descriptions of an Oriental gar- 
den are contained in the Song of Songs, espe- 
cially at chaps. 4: 12-16 and 5:1, where the 
description opens with a reference to this radical 
idea of protection. This system of protection 
is to secure the garden against incursions on the 
part of robbers or wild beasts (Lam. 2 : 6). It 
also separates or marks off that part of the land 
which is subject to especial care and cultivation 
(Gen. 2: 8, 16). It also indicates that portion 
in which the owner has a more peculiar, jeal- 
ous, and unshared interest (Song of Songs 
4:16; 8:12). The applications of the above 
facts will readily suggest themselves when the 
term “‘ garden’’ is considered as a scriptural 
figure, as that to which the people of God are 
compared, as in Isa. 5:7, or as that which is 
used typically of the individual lover of God, as 
in the Song of Songs. The same comparisons 
and types are similarly employed in Arabic 
poetry. 

The prominent idea of an Oriental garden is 
utility ; utility associated with beauty, utility 
never sacrificed to beauty, utility in the way of 
productiveness, fruitfulness. The utility of an 
Oriental garden. is exhibited and developed es- 
pecially in three respects : First, fruit-bearing. 
The garden abounds with trees producing 
fruit, such as the date-palm, fig, orange, pome- 
granate, mulberry, sycamore, lime, besides 
many other fruits, and oftentimes vegetables. 
Second, perfumes. It is well known how ex- 
ceedingly fond Orientals are of aromatics, sweet- 
smelling perfumes ; and how by them the same 
are delicately compounded and extensively 
used. It is also well known what an extensive 
use and what an important significance incense, 
sweet-smelling perfumes, had in the ceremonial 
worship of the ancient Hebrews. Accordingly 
Oriental gardens were and are devoted in a con- 
siderable portion to the rearing of plants, both 
exhaling perfume as they stood in the garden 
and producing various aromatics as articles of 
commerce. Third, the trees and plants of an 
Oriental garden are, in many cases, made to 
serve various other useful objects, as, for exam- 
ple, the date-palm, the uses of which are very 
many, so that a person who owns twenty date- 
palm trees alone is considered to be not badly 
off. Arabic poetry celebrates three hundred 
uses which the date-palm serves. 

The cultivation and development of the gar- 
den to reach the highest degree of productive- 
ness is constantly and variously sought in Orient- 
al lands, and attained with remarkable degrees 
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of success. The methods and implements of 
garden husbandry are to a considerable extent 
primitive and imperfect. This is well known ; 
put it is not equally well known how wonder- 
ful are those conditions of nature in Oriental 
lands which more than make up for deficiencies 
in human art. Thus, in Syria, the many natu- 
ral fountains, the topography of the land, ete.; 
in Egypt, the character of the soil, the action 
of the Nile upon and through the soil, the fer- 
tilizing deposits brought down by the Nile dur- 
ing its annual inundation, the heavy dews, etc.; 
and in most Oriental lands, the tropical char- 
acter of the climate, the uniformity of the tem- 
perature, and various other natural conditions, 
securing the development, productiveness, and 
luxuriant growth of plants. With these natural 
conditions, all are more or less familiar ; but 
with another condition of nature, serving great- 
ly the same purpose, perhaps all are not equally 
well acquainted. It is mentioned with remark- 
able scientific accuracy in Song of Songs 4: 16, 
where we read, ‘‘ Awake, O north wind ; and 
come, thou south ; blow upon my garden, that 
the spices thereof may flow out. Let my be- 
loved come into his garden, and eat his pleasant 
fruits.’? The north and south winds are won- 
derful agents in the Orient for promoting gar- 
den growthand fruitfulness. Three facts about 
these winds should be noticed: First, while 
the east and west winds are blighting, the north 
and south winds are very beneficent in their 
effects. The north wind is a strong cool, re- 
freshing wind, which has the effect of strength- 
ening the root, fibre, growth, entire life of the 
plant. The south wind is a warm, soft, moist 
breeze, whose genial influence greatly tends to 
hasten growth, to ripen fruit, to draw forth the 
perfume of flowers. Second, the north and 
south winds are very remarkable, on account of 
the abundant fertilizing moisture and particles 
which they carry about. This was known and 
appreciated in the earlier years of human his- 
tory. Later it became known to and celebrated 
by the Greeks at the time of the military ex- 
peditions of Alexander the Great to India. 
Third, Wind blows from a colder to a warmer 
point. A map of the eastern hemisphere shows 
us that an immense amount of land lies north 
of the equator, and an immense amount of sea 
lies south of the equator. From April to Octo- 
ber, therefore, the land lying north of the equa- 
tor gets fiercely heated up by the torrid sun- 
shine; and consequently a strong wind is 
brought in from the sea, blowing steadily 
through this half of the year from the south. 
From October to April, the sun shines more in- 
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tensely over the ocean lying to the south ; and 
consequently a strong wind sets from land to 
sea, blowing with similar steadiness, through 
this other half of the year, from the north. 
And so the strengthening, fertilizing, fructify- 
ing north and south winds are also the uniform, 
prevailing, constantly blowing winds through- 
out the year, and year after year. And so the 
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Oriental garden grows, develops, abounds with 
constant and luxuriant productiveness. 

The important application cannot be escaped. 
when garden is used as a figure or type of the 
Lord’s people, or of the individual lover of 
God. The great point is, cultivation, growth, 
development, utility, productiveness, constant- 
ly and evermore. J. G. Lansing. 
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2 I was asleep, but my heart waked : 
It is the voice of my beloved that knocketh, 
saying, 
Open to me, my sister, my love, my dove, 
my undefiled : 
For my head is filled with dew, 
My locks with the drops of the night. 
3 I have put off my garment ; how shall I put 


it on? 
I have washed my feet ; how shall I defile 
them ? 
4 My beloved put in his hand by the hole of 
the door, 


And my heart was moved for him. 
5 I rose up to open to my beloved ; 
And my hands dropped with myrrh, 
And my fingers with liquid myrrh, 
Upon the handles of the bolt. 
6 I opened to my beloved ; 
But my beloved had withdrawn himself, 
and was gone. 
My soul had failed me when he spake : 
I sought him, but I could not find him ; 
I called him, but he gave me no answer. 
7 The watchmen that go about the city found 
me, 
They smote me, they wounded me; 
The keepers of the walls took away my man- 


tle from me. 
8 I adjure you, O daughters of Jerusalem, if 
ye find my beloved, 
SEEKING AND Finpine. CuHaps. 5 : 2-16; 
6: 1-9. 
The Bride’s Second Dream. JVs. 2-8. 
(Commencement of the Second Half of the 
Poem.) ; 


Some time may be supposed to have elapsed 
since the bride’s solemn espousals with the 


That ye tell him, that I am sick of love. 


9 What is thy beloved more than another be- 
loved, 
O thou fairest among women ? 
What is thy beloved more than another be- 
loved, 
That thou dost so adjure us? 


10 My beloved is white and ruddy, 
The chiefest among ten thousand. 
11 His head is as the most fine gold, 
His locks are bushy, and black as a raven. 
12 His eyes are like doves-besides the water 
brooks ; 
Washed with milk, and fitly set. 
13 His cheeks are as a bed of spices, as banks 
of sweet herbs : 
His lips are as lilies, dropping liquid myrrh. 
14 His hands are as rings of gold set with 
beryl : 
His body is as ivory work overlaid with 
sapphires. 
15 His legs are as pillars of marble, set upon 
sockets of fine gold : 
His aspect is like Lebanon, excellent as the 
cedars. 
16 His mouth is most sweet: yea, he is alto- 
gether lovely. 
This is my beloved, and this is my friend, 
O daughters of Jerusalem. 


king in chaps. 4:7-5:1. A transient cloud 
of doubt or estrangement is now passing over 
her soul, as by the relation of this dream she 
intimates to her friends. She has lost the so- 
ciety of her beloved, but not his affection, and 
seeks reunion with him (v. 8). Ancient allegor- 
ical interpreters were not insensible to this 
change of tone (which ought to have suggested 
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a better division of the chapters, chap. 5 begin- 
ning with v. 2), and have variously accounted 
for it. The bride’s recital here of her second 
dream closely resembles that of the first dream 
(8: 1-5), but is richer in details and somewhat 
more sad in tone. 

2.1 was asleep, but my heart 
waked. A poetical periphrasis for J 
dreamed. Cornelius 4 Lapide aptly quotes the 
ancient saying, ‘‘ Dreams are the vigils of those 
who slumber ; hopesare waking dreams.”’ T'he 
voice ; or, ‘‘sound.’’ She hears him knocking 
before he speaks. My sister, my love, my dove, 
etc. True love rejoices in every kind of bond. 
(Bossuet.) So afterward, the bride says to him, 
“© that thou wert as my brother,” in every 
sense mine. 

8. [have put off. 
cuses, as one in a dream. 

4. Put inhishand. Through (literally, 
““from’’) the hole (of the lock), in order to raise 
the pins by which the bolt was fastened. This 
is commonly done by means of the key (‘* maph- 
teach,’’ opener), but may often be accomplished 
by the fingers only dipped in paste or some 
other adhesive substance. For such a purpose 
the beloved inserts his fingers, here anointed 
with the costly unguent, which will presently 
distil on those of the bride when she rises to 
open to him. (See Lane’s description with 
sketch, ‘‘ Modern Egypt.’’) 

5. Sweet-smelling myrrh. Literally, 
‘overflowing liquid,’ or ‘‘ running myrrh,” 
that which first and spontaneously exudes, 7.¢., 
the freshest, finest myrrh. Even in withdraw- 
ing he has left this token of his unchanged love. 

6, 7. I opened. Following more exactly 
the order of words in the Hebrew, we might 
render thus : 

T hen opened I to my Beloved, 

But my Beloved withdrew himself, was gone ; 

My soul went (from me) as he spake ; 

I sought him, but I found him not ; 

I called him, but he answered me not ! 

The watchmen, they that go their rounds in the 
city, found me ; 

They smote me, wounded me ; 

T hey took my veil from off me 

—T he watchmen of the walls / 

Note the pathetic, dream-like repetition—‘‘ the 

watchmen of the walls.”” T. L. K. 

2-7. The transitions of thought from point to 
point in this scene are somewhat sudden, yet on 
the whole the sense is obvious, the sketching is 
beautiful, and the moral instruction of the high- 
est order. ‘‘I slept, but my heart waked ’’— 
restive, dissatisfied, under a painful sense of 


She makes trivial ex- 
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something wrong in this state of moral distance 
from God. Then how touching the call to open 
to her beloved ! With what patient discomfort, 
with what long-suffering compassion had her 
lord sought to restore the disturbed relations ; 
how had he waited for her under the chilling 
dews of night to open the door and let him in { 
Then the conflict of emotions in her bosom ; on 
the one hand, the excuses, the reluctance to the 
least effort ; but, on the other, the fluttering of 
the heart, the sense of duty, the yearnings of 
reviving love! How sad her heart to find that 
he had turned away and was gone! Some 
bitter experiences of grief and penitence must 
be endured before she can have again the joys 
of his presence. All this is wonderfully true 
to Christian experience. H. C. 

The bride misses her lord—is it in adream ?— 
the heart waking while the body slept. He 
comes to the door, and shows a willingness to 
enter ; but she delays to admit him. When she 
does rise to open to the beloved, she is too late, 
for he is gone, and now she has to go out into 
the street on those dainty feet which she had 
grudged to put upon the floor, and hasten to 
and fro inquiring diligently after him. It is 
well with hcr when and only when she is with 
the lord, resting in his protection, trusting his 
loving-kindness, going up out of the wilderness 
leaning on his arm, or dwelling. in the gardens, 
singing of his goodness and his beauty, his 
grace and his truth. D. F. 

Christ is ever knocking at the heart : in those 
who have not received Him, that they may re- 
ceive Him ; in those who have received Him, 
that they may receive Him more fully. He 
knocks by all things which teach us to choose 
Him ; that Heis all, and all else nothing except 
as He is in it, and comes with it and makes it 
anything. Our souls are not the home of grace 
that it should, without effort on our part to de- 
tain it, remain there. Its home is God; it 
comes to us, visits us, dwells with us, but only 
if we with diligence keep it and use it. We are 
ascending the mount of God ; if we relax we 
slip back. But then there follows a time of 
dreariness. God hides His face, and the soul is 
chilled. He withdraws His light, and the soul 
is dark. The remedies for this state are taught 
us in the bride. She opened that which was 
closed before. She mortified what she found 
amiss. When she found not him whom her 
soul loved she sought him perseveringly in the 
broad places of the city, in active duty. She 
was not hindered by discouragement. When 
she know no more how to seek, she sent, ex- 
hausted, the aspiration to him, ‘‘I am sick of 
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love.’? That one word speaks’ all her ills, all 
her needs, as Martha and Mary sent to Jesus, 
*“ Lord, he whom Thou lovest is sick.’’ Desola- 
tions of soul are among God’s choicest means of 
enlarged grace. By these God teaches the soul 
how unutterable an evil it is to be separated 
from Him. He teaches her to hate the memory 
of all sin, to cleanse herself from all lesser faults 
which come between herand God. He stirs the 
inmost heart, kindles her longings, increases 
her desires that, when they are increased and en- 
larged, He may fill them. Pusey. 

Think, think believingly, seriously, constant- 
ly, Omy soul, what a life thou shalt live forever 
in the presence and bosom of infinite, eternal 
love! He now shineth on me by the sun, and on 
my soul by the Sun of righteousness, but it is as 
through the crevices of my darksome habita- 
tion ; but then He will shine on me and in me 
openly and with the fullest streams and beams 
of love. God is the same God in heaven as on 
earth, but I shall not be the same man. Here 
the windows of my soul are not open to His 
light ; sin has raised clouds and consequently 
storms against my comforts. The entrances to 
my soul by the straits of flesh and sense are nar- 
row, and they are made narrower by sin than 
they were by nature. Alas! how often would 
love have spoke comfortably to me, and I was 
not at home to be spoke with, but abroad among 
a world of vanities ; or was not at leisure ; or 
was asleep, and not willing to be awaked! 
How often would love have come in, and dwelt 
with me, and I have unkindly shut him out! 
When his table has been spread for me, and 
Christ, grace, and glory offered to me, how has 
my appetite been gone ordull! He would have 
been all to me, if I would have been all for 
him. But in heaven I shall have none of these 
obstructions. All old unkindness and ingrati- 
tude will be forgiven. I shall then be wholly 
separated from the vanity which here deceived 
me. I shall joyfully behold the open face, and 
attend the charming voice of glorifying love, 
and delightfully relish his celestial provisions, 
No disease will corrupt my appetite. No slug- 
gishness will renew my guilty neglects. The 
love of the Father, the grace of the Son, and the 


communion of the Holy Spirit will triumph over 


all my folly, deadness, and disaffection ; and 
my God-displeasing and self-undoing averseness 
and enmity will be gone forever. Study this 
heavenly work of love, O my soul! Bazter. 

8. I charge you, O daughters of 
Jerusalem. The dream is therefore related 
to the chorus. The bride, now awake, is still 
seeking her beloved. The dream of his depart- 
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ure and her feelings under it have symbolized a 
real emotion of her waking heart. 


The Bride’s Commendation of the Beloved. 
9-16. 


The chorus, replying to the bride’s charge 
with the question, ‘‘ What is thy beloved more 
than another ?”’ (v. 9) give her the occasion, 
which she eagerly seizes, for a glorious descrip- 
tion of his beauty and sweetness of whom she 
is in search (vs. 10-16). It is also her response 
to the praises of the king on her bridal-day 
(4: 1-5; 10-15). 

10. The chiefest among ten thou- 
sand. Literally, ‘“a bannered one among a 
myriad ; that is, a leader of ten thousand war- 
wiles” 4b Bide 

11-16. This is usually taken to describe the 
unclothed person, but nothing can be less in ac- 
cordance with the language itself. Those parts 
of the person which custom exposes to view are 
indeed described ; but as to those parts which 
custom conceals, it is the dress and not the skin 
which is described. For example, ‘‘ His head 
is as the most fine gold, and his hair is curled, 
and black as the raven.’” What is this but the 
turban, gold-colored or ornamented with gold, 
and the raven-black ringlets appearing below 
it? Again, in v. 14, ‘‘ His body is as bright 
ivory girded with sapphires.’’ How admirably 
this corresponds with the snow-white robe, and 
girdle set full of jewels, as we see it in Sir Rob- 
ert Ker Porter’s portrait of the late king of Per- 
sia! But what is there in the unclothed body 
that looks like a girdle of sapphires? Stowe. 

9-16. Carrying out the ideas of that age as 
to personal beauty and splendor, this portrait is 
exquisite, and gives us a transcendent model of 
a prince. Translating it from the sensual and 
earthly to the spiritual, it witnesseth most ad- 
mirably to the beauties and glories of our Divine 
Redeemer. The reader will find it refreshing to 
compare this description with that given (Rev. 
1 ; 12-16) of the glorified Jesus as He appeared 
to the seer of Patmos. This is cast after the 
ideas of royal splendor which prevailed in the 
age of Solomon. That shown in Patmos is, 
however, by far the more majestic and sublime. 
H. C. 

15. His aspect is like Lebanon. 
Of the two celebrated mountains in Judea, Leb- 
anon and Carmel, the former was celebrated for 
its height, ruggedness, and the abundance of its 
vast and towering cedars; the latter for its 
richness and fertility, abounding with vine- 
yards, olive grounds, and corn-fields. Hence 
the former is here employed to express mascu- 
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line dignity, as the latter is (7 - 5) to convey an 
idea of female beauty. Bishop Lowth. 

46. He is altogether lovely.  Lit- 
erally, the whole of him desires or delights. So 
just before, ‘“‘his mouth’’ all ‘‘ sweetnesses’’ 
(‘‘ for breath, and speech, and smile,’’ Bosswet), 
the plural substantives expressing the notion of 
the superlative. Theodoret, applying to our 
Lord the whole description, interprets well its 
last term: ‘‘ Being at a loss for other terms of 
praise, she names Him finally by one Name. 
Why should I thus endeavor to express His 
beauty piecemeal, when He is in Himself and 
altogether the One longed for, drawing all to 
love, compelling all to love, and inspiring with 
a longing (for His company) not only those who 
see, but also those who hear?’ TT. L. K. 

We hear Jesus saying, ‘‘ Come unto Me, and 
I will give you rest.’’ We go, and all, and 
more than all we asked for or could think of, 
we find in Him—grace and truth blended in 
perfect harmony, a beauty undimmed by a single 
blemish, a sympathy constant and entire, a love 
eternal, unchangeable, which nothing can 
quench, from which nothing can separate us. 
Here at last, and here only, do we find one 
wishing to be loved and worthy to be loved 
with the full devotion of the heart. Restless 
till it lights on Him, with what a warm em- 
brace, when it finds Him, does the heart of faith 
clasp Jesus to its bosom! ‘‘ What is thy be- 
loved more than another beloved ?’’ may the 
watchman of the city say. The answer is at 
hand: ‘‘ My beloved is the chief among ten 
thousand ; He is altogether lovely. I am my 
beloved’s, and my beloved is mine—my Lord, 
my God, my Shepherd, Saviour, Kinsman, 
Brother, Friend.’”’ W. Hanna. 

The character of the Lord Jesus, as described 
by the evangelists, surpasses in depth, beauty, 
and comprehensiveness all that human thought 
and imagination could ever reach. It unites 
perfectly and harmoniously elements which are 
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blended nowhere else. His innocence, purity, 
meekness, and gentleness co-exist with His 
burning zeal, unremitting, vigor, uncompro- 
mising severity, and holy indignation. His 
love of solitude and His sublime loneliness never 
prevent Him from entering into the wants and 
sorrows of men, or from descending to their 
ignorance, doubt, and weakness. His teaching, 
so Divine and yet so human, is perfectly lucid 
and clear, direct and convincing ; in the simple 
intuition of His filial spirit He speaks the words 
of eternal life, in which all is truth, transparent, 
all-sided, eternal. He is a man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with grief, and yet He never pro- 
duces the impression of austerity and morose- 
ness. He rejoices in spirit ; He changes water 
into wine at the marriage feast of Cana; He 
takes little children into His arms and blesses 
them ; He defends the joy of His disciples be- 
cause the bridegroom was with them. We feel 
in His presence, as in the presence of the Son 
of God, holy, solemn, peaceful; of one who 
possesses without measure the spirit of joy and 
gladness, of joy unspeakable and full of glory. 
Saphir. 

The growing Christian lives more and more 
under the powers of the world to come. There 
is a sense of the utter worthlessness of those 
things which have only the stamp of a lifelong 
value, and the immeasurable moment of those 
things which stretch on into eternity. And this 
substantiating of things hoped for, this evidenc- 
ing conviction of things not seen, is faith. This 
firm outlooking for its permanent glories is 
hope. And the play of these two great lights 
upon the soul is the preparation which Gcd 
gives for bidding farewell to earth and entering 
into heaven. The face of Jesus, who is our 
righteousness, shines brightly on the soul that 
waits for Him. We who have known Him long, 
beholding His approach, can say, while we re- 
joice with trembling, This is our Beloved, and 
this is our Friend! J. W. A. 
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CHAPTER VI, 


6: 1 Warner is thy beloved gone, 
O thou fairest among women ? 
Whither hath thy beloved turned him, 
That we may seek him with thee ? 


2 My beloved is gone down to his garden, to 


the beds of spices, 
To feed in the gardens, and to gather lilies. 


3 Iam my beloved’s, and my beloved is mine : 


He feedeth his flock among the lilies. 


4 Thou art beautiful, O my love, as Tirzah, 
Comely as Jerusalem, 
Overpowering as an army with banners. 
5 Turn away thine eyes from me, 
For they have overcome me. 
Thy hair is as a flock of goats, 
That lie along the side of Gilead. 
6 Thy teeth are like a flock of ewes, 
Which are come up from the washing ; 
Whereof every one hath twins, 
And none is bereaved among them. 
7 Thy temples are like a piece of a pome- 
granate 
Behind thy veil. 
8 There are threescore queens, and fourscore 
concubines, 
And virgins without number. 
9 My dove, my undefiled, is but one ; 
She is the only one of her mother ; 
She is the choice one of her that bare her. 
The daughters saw her, and called her 
blessed ; 
Yea, the queens and the concubines, and 
they praised her. 


10 Who is she that looketh forth as the morn- 
ing, 


1, 2. Whither is thy beloved gone? 
This question put by the chorus, and the an- 
swer it receives from the bride, show that the 
. loss and seeking are not to be taken too serious- 
ly. The bride, knowing better than her friends 
where the beloved is to be found, answers, 
without hesitation, that he is gone down into 
his garden and its spice-beds to feed his flock 
(in his character of shepherd, compare 1: 7), 
and gather lilies (for her—so Bossuet) ; actions 
contradictory and irrational if the words be 
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1-18; VIL, 1-5. 


Fair as the moon, 
Clear as the sun, 
Overpowering as an army with banners ? 


11 I went down into the garden of nuts, 
To see the green plants of the valley, 
To see whether the vine budded, 
And the pomegranates were in flower. 
12 Or ever I was aware, my soul set me 
Among the chariots of my princely people. 


13 Return, return, O Shulammite ; 
Return, return, that we may look upon thee. 


Why will ye look upon the Shulammite, 
As upon the dance of Mahanaim ? 


%:1 How beautiful are thy feet in sandals, O 

prince’s daughter ! 

Thy rounded thighs are like jewels, 

The work of the hands of a cunning work- 
man. 

2 Thy body is lke a round goblet, 

Wherein no mingled wine is. wanting: 

Thy waist is ike an heap of wheat 

Set about with lilies. 

3 Thy two breasts are like two fawns 
That are twins of a roe. 
4 Thy neck is like the tower of ivory ; 

Thine eyes as the pools in Heshbon, by the 
gate of Bath-rabbim ; 

Thy nose is like the tower of Lebanon 

Which looketh toward Damascus. 

5 Thine head upon thee is like Carmel, 

And the hair of thine head like purple ; 

The king is held captive in the tresses 
thereof. 


literally understood. What the bride means is, 
that he, of whom she speaks, is a royal shep- 
herd (possessed of a garden of rarest spices), 
and her own true friend to whom she also be- 
longs, her ‘‘ shepherd among lilies.’ T. L. K. 

2, 3. It is remarkable how naturally the as- 
surances of mutual devotion between her Lord 
and herself blend here with the love of nature— 
the beauties of flowers and the odors of sweet 
spices. Perhaps this may be a foreshadowing 
of the joys of the Paradise above. If in this 
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world, so fearfully cursed with sin, God has yet 
lavished such a wealth of beauty and loveliness, 
what may we not anticipate in that pure 
heaven where no sin exists to demand an ex- 
pression of God’s displeasure ; where there is 
nothing to impose limitations upon the exuber- 
ant fulness of God’s love of the beautiful, or 
upon His delight in the varied and endlessly 
diversified bliss of His obedient children ! H. C. 

3. Lam my beloved’s. Repeated from 
chap. 2:16, with a significant inversion. In 
that day of early love her first boast was her 
possession of him, ‘‘ My beloved is mine ;’’ now 
bound to him by closer ties, she begins by con- 
fessing that she is his. T. L. K.—So long as 
marriage remains the type of the union of the 
soul with God, of Christ with the Church ; so 
long as the faithful attachment of one soul to 
another shadows forth the love of the heavenly 
Lover who “‘ loved us and gave Himself for us,”’ 
so long will religious feeling express itself in 
the language of the Canticles, so long will the 
soul that ‘‘is joined to the Lord’’ utter, as its 
deepest cry of adoration to its Redeemer, the 
words of the Song of Songs, ‘‘ My Beloved is 
mine and Iam His.”’ HH. Hopkins. 

When Christ comes anew and reveals Him- 
self to the soul free and full as ever, in another 
way than He doth unto the world, then the soul 
can say, ‘‘ My Beloved is mine, and I am His.”’ 
Not that the believer can use these words at all 
seasons. In times of darkness and in times of 
sinfulness, the reality of a believer’s faith is to 
be measured rather by his sadness than by his 
confidence. But in seasons when Christ reveals 
Himself afresh to the soul, shining out like the 
sun from behind a cloud, with the beams of 
sovereign, unmerited love—then no other words 
will satisfy the true believer but these, ‘‘ My 
Beloved is mine, and I am His.’’ 

When first he hid himself in Jesus, he found 
Him suitable to all his need—the shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land. But new he sees 
Jesus to be so full a Saviour, giving to the sin- 
ner not only pardons, but overflowing, im- 
measurable pardons ; giving not only righteous- 
ness, but a righteousness that is all Divine ; giv- 
ing not only His Spirit, but pouring water on 
him that is thirsty and floods upon the dry 
ground. The soul sees all this in Jesus, and 
cannot but choose Him and delight in Him with 
a new and appropriating love, saying, “‘ My Be- 
loved is mine.’”’ And if any man ask, “‘ How 
darest thou, sinful worm, to call that Divine 
Saviour thine?’ The answer is here, ‘‘ For I 
am His.’’ He chose me from all eternity, else 
I never would have chosen Him. He shed His 
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blood for me, else I never would have shed a 
tear for Him. He cried after me, else I never 
would have breathed after, Him. He sought 
me, else I never would have sought after Him. 
He hath loved me, therefore I love Him. He 
hath chosen me, therefore I evermore choose 
Him. ‘‘ My Beloved is mine, and I am His.”’ 
McCheyne. 

The dearest affections of Christ and the saints 
in heaven are mutual and reflexive. His pro- 
priety in the Church is His unvaluable treasure, 
He repeats the word mine in the sweetest and 
most tender manner. And the Church, with 
the same harmonious affections, speaks of 
Christ. My Beloved is the chiefest of ten 
thousand, He is altogether lovely. My Beloved 
is mine, and Iam His, By all their expressions 
of joyful love and union, we may ascend in 
our thoughts and foretaste the joys of heaven, 
where the communion of Christ and the Church 
is entire and uninterrupted forever. If faith 
and love of our unseen Saviour produce ‘a 
joy unspeakable and glorious,’’ as if believers 
were wrapt up to Paradise, or Paradise de- 
scended into them, what will be the sight and 
fruition of Him? Bates. 


The Beloved’s Commendation of the Bride. Vs. 
4-9, 


4. Fair. The fourth time that the bride is 
thus addressed at the commencement of a fresh 
dialogue. Tirzah and Jerusalem, named to- 
gether as the then two fairest cities in the land. 

5-7. Now follows the longest of the repeti- 
tions of the Song, marking the continuance of 
the king's affection as when first solemnly pro- 
claimed (4: 1-6). So Ibn Ezra, following the 
Targum: ‘‘The beloved repeats the same 
things here to show that it is. still his own true 
bride to whom he speaks, the sameness in the 
features proving it.” 

8. There are threescore queens. 
An allusion to what may have been historical 
fact when the Song was written. The num- 
bers (according to 1 Kings 11: 2, 3) were after- 
ward enormously increased. 

9. My dove. The king proceeds ina yet 
tenderer strain to contrast the bride with all 
these other claimants for her royal estate or 
favor. She not only outshines them all for 
him, but herself has received from them disin- 
terested blessing and praise : 


“ One only is my dove, my perfect one, 
Her mother’s only-loved one she, 
The darling one of her that gave her birth ; 
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The daughters gazed on her/and called her 
blessed, 

‘The queens and concubines, and sang her 
praise.”’ 


Allegorical interpreters have found it difficult 
to assign to this passage in all its details a good 
mystical sense, but in its ethical significance it 
is invaluable as a Divine witness to the principle 
of monogamy, under the Old Testament and in 
the luxurious age of Solomon. 

10-28. This part of the Song commences 
with a short dialogue between the bride and 
the chorus, who address her, here only, as the 
Shulamite, and beg her to perform for their 
entertainment a sacred dance (7: 1) of her own 
country (6: 10-13). The bride, complying with 
their request, they sing some stanzas in her 
praise (7 : 1-5). 

10. Who is she; or, ¢his, as at 3:6. 
The question is asked by the chorus. As the 
morning. The glorious beauty of the bride 
bursts upon them like a second dawn (so the 
word ought to be rendered here, as at Josh. 
6: 15), as she comes forth to meet them at the 
commencement of another day. 

ii, 12. The bride answers, recalling the 
occasion on which she first met with the king, 
and won the love which has thus exalted her. 
Her words might be thus paraphrased : ‘‘ You 
speak of me as a glorious beauty ; I was lately 
but a simple maiden engaged in rustic toils. I 
went down one day into the walnut-garden to 
inspect the young plants of the vale’’ (¢.e., the 
wady, or watercourse, with now verdant banks 
in the early spring after the rainy season), ‘‘ and 
to watch the budding and blossoming of vine 
and pomegranate. Then, suddenly, ere I was 
myself aware, my soul’’ (the soul, the seat of 
the affections, is here the love-bound heart) ; 
“‘had made me the chariot of a lordly people”’ 
(7.€., an exalted personage, one who rides on 
the high places of the earth). Ammi-nadib ; 
literally, my people a noble one. The reference 
is either to Israel at large as a wealthy and 
dominant nation under Solomon, or to the 
bride’s own people (the Shulamites) in particu- 
lar, to the chief place among whom, by her 
union with the king, she is now exalted. 
is: Return, return. About to with- 
draw, the bride is recalled by the chorus, de- 
siring yet a little longer to contemplate a grace 
and beauty which has won all hearts. The 
plural (‘‘ that we may gaze on thee’) indicates 
the chorus as the speakers. The king has not 
yet appeared. OShulamite. Probably the 
same as ‘‘Shunamite,’’ z.e., a native of the 
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town or district of Shunem, situated in the ter- 
ritory of Issachar. T. L. K. 

In this Song the names of the two leading 
personages are specially significant. The name 
Solomon (Hebrew, Shelomoh) means the peace- 
ful one, the prince of peace. (It occurs in the 
Song, inchaps.1:1; 8:11; 8:11, 12.) Who- 
ever will carefully read Psalm 72, considered 
as written either by Solomon himself or by his 
father for him, and bearing in mind this sig- 
nificance of his name, will see that the very 
name had an outlook toward the person and 
work of the great Messiah. This view will be 
very much confirmed if we consider the prom- 
ise made to David (2 Sam. 7 : 12-17, 19, 29) of 
a royal son whose rule should be universal, 
His influence most blessed, and His sway eter- 
nal—a gon, not Solomon himself, but one like 
him in certain points yet indefinitely greater. 
Hence Solomon’s use of his own name in this 
Song may certainly be supposed to look toward 
the typical or rather the prophetical use of his 
own name. This becomes far more obvious 
when we pass from the name of Solomon to 
that of his bride. It is Shulamith (twice oc- 
curring) (6 : 13), which is probably the Hebrew 
feminine of Shelomoh (Solomon). If he is the 
prince of peace she is the princess of peace. If 
his name bears in it a prophetic outlook toward 
the great Messiah, so does hers toward the 
bride of the Messiah, the Lamb’s wife. H. C. 

Dance of Mahanaim. The word gen- 
erally designates a festival or sacred dance. 
But what is meant by the dance of Mahanaim ? 
The reply can only be conjectural. First, 
Manahaim was a Levitical city (Josh. 21 : 34, 
38), among the mountains of Gilead, deriving 
probably both its sacred character and its name 
(‘the twofold camp’’) from the angelic vision 
there vouchsafed to Jacob (Gen. 27: 1-8). An- 
nual festivals may have been held in memory 
of this event, at which the maidens came forth 
in the dances as at Shiloh (Jud. 21 : 21), so that 
‘the dance of Mahanaim’’ would simply be a 
well-known sacred dance, taking its name from 
the locality in which it originated. Second, 
the word ‘‘Mahanaim’’ became in later He- 
brew an ordinary designation for “‘ the angels” 
or ‘“‘ angelic hosts’’ (Delitesch). Some accord- 
ingly would render here “‘a dance, as it were, 
of angel-choirs,’’ 7.e., one of peculiar grace and 
beauty, ‘‘ perform for us some beautiful dance 
like those of the angel-choirs in heaven.’’ The 
former of these interpretations is to be pre- 
ferred. Noris there anything incongruous with 
Oriental custom in a company of ladies asking 
one of their number to dance before them. 
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The Dance of Mahanaim. Vs. 'V: 1-5. 


The Shulamite complies with the request of 
her attendants, and as she glides before them 
in the dance they sing in further commenda- 
tion of her beauty of form and grace of move- 
ment (Delitesch). The description borrows im- 
ages (like those of chaps. 4, 5, and 6) from the 
whole range of nature and art in various parts 
of the Hebrew monarchy, differing, however, 
from all others in one respect, that the forms 
of beauty here enumerated are contemplated as 
in active movement. before the eyes of the spec- 
tator. Beginning with the sandalled feet, as 
was natural in speaking of a dancing figure, it 
ends with the head and its wealth of native 
ornament, reversing the order of description in 
chap. 4:1-5. It consists, like that, of five 
stanzas nearly coinciding with the verses in the 
text. T. L. K. 

All the monuments and pictures of ancient 
Egypt show us that the ancient Oriental ladies 
dressed so as to leave the busts fully open to 
view, and, of course, there could then be no 
impropriety in alluding to or describing that 
part of the person. It may be added, that this 
is the custom of modern Oriental as well as of 
ancient Oriental dress ; and we have ourselves 
seen women who would sooner die than allow 
their faces to be viewed by strangers, and 
sooner be flayed alive than be seen with the 
top of the head uncovered, who would, at the 
same time, be perfectly indifferent as to a dis- 
play of a part of their persons which is in Eu. 


THE SONG OF SOLOMON. 


rope carefully veiled. Yet even in this respect 
the customs of the East and West were not so 
different a few generations ago as they are at 
present, and hence there are expressions in our 
own poets parallel to those of Solomon, but 
which excited not the least uneasiness even in 
the most delicate minds, in the age in which 
they were produced. It was in such an age 
that our translation of the Bible was made; 
and it does hence contain some expressions un- 
suited to the higher standard of Christian re- 
finement which we have now reached. But 
these might be altered not only with safety, but 
with advantage to the sense ; for in this par- 
ticular book of Solomon, it is especially allowed 
by all good scholars, that even to those who 
look only to the first or literal sense, and whose 
eyes are shut to the spiritual meaning, the Song 
of Songs is in the original a much more readable 
book than the authorized version represents it 


to be. Kitto. 
5. Thine head upon thee. Compare 
and contrast with chap. 5:15. The king’s 


aspect is there likened to the majestic heights 
of Lebanon, the bride’s head here to the soft 
and rounded top of Carmel. Hair... like 
purple. The ancient purple was of different 
shades, from bright red to a deep violet black. 
The deepest shade is here meant. ‘The king. 
No definite article in the Hebrew. The indefi- 
nite—‘‘a king is bound in the tresses or wind- 
ings of thy hair’’—is much more poetical. ‘The 
words indicate the king’s approach, who is the 
next speaker. T. L. K. 


CHAPTER VIL, 6-13; VIIL, 1-14. 


% : 6 How fair and how pleasant art thou, 

O love, for delights ! 

7 This thy stature is like to a palm tree, 
And thy breasts to its clusters. 

8 I said, I will climb up into the palm tree, 
I will take hold of the branches thereof : 
Let thy breasts be as clusters of the vine, 
And the smell of thy breath like apples ; 

9 And thy mouth like the best wine, 
That goeth down smoothly for my beloved, 
Gliding through the lips of those that are 

asleep. 


10 Iam my beloved’s, 
And his desire is toward me. 


11 Come, my beloved, let us go forth into the 
field ; 
Let us lodge in the villages. 
12 Let us get up early to the vineyards ; 
Let us see whether the vine hath budded, and 
its blossom be open, 
And the pomegranates be in flower : 
There will I give thee my love. _ 
13 The mandrakes give forth fragrance, 


CHAPTER VII, 6-138; VIII, 1-14. 


And at our doors are all manner of precious 
fruits, new and old, 
Which I have laid up for thee, O my be- 
loved. 
$ :1 Oh that thou wert as my brother, 
That sucked the breasts of my mother ! 
When I should find thee without, I would 
kiss thee ; 
Yea, and none would despise me. 
2 I would lead thee, and bring thee into my 
mother’s house, 
Who would instruct me ; 
I would cause thee to drink of spiced wine, 
Of the juice of my pomegranate. 
3 His left hand showld be under my head, 
And his right hand should embrace me. 


4 T adjure you, O daughters of Jerusalem, 
That ye stir not up, nor awaken love, 
Until it please. 


5 Who is this that cometh up from the wilder- 
ness, 
Leaning upon her beloved ? 


Under the apple tree I awakened thee : 

There thy mother was in travail with thee, 

There was she in travail that brought thee 
forth. 


6 Set me asa seal upon thine heart, as a seal 
upon thine arm : 
For love is strong as death ; 
Jealousy is cruel as the grave : 
The flashes thereof are flashes of fire, 
A very flame of the Lorp. 


6-10. The king and the bride. Ys. 6-9 are 
spoken by the king, and v. 10 by the bride. 
The king addresses the bride, comparing her to 
palm, vine, and apple-tree for nobility of form 
and pleasantness of fruit ; and the utterances of 
her mouth to sweetest wine. T. L. K. 

It is scarcely necessary to reiterate that these 
conceptions and illustrations of personal beauty 
and form are altogether Oriental in their cast, 
and cannot therefore be judged of in all respects 
by the standard of our ageand country. This is 
* wedded love, thoroughly mutual and promptly 
responsive, such as takes hold of the deepest 
sensibilities of our being. Here, too, as 
throughout this exquisite poem, it manifests the 
richest sympathy for rural life and for the 
thousand beauties and charms with which God 
has invested the face of this fair world. Need 
it surprise us that God should seize upon this 
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7 Many waters cannot quench love, 
Neither can the floods drown it : 
If a man would give all the substance of his 
house for love, 
He would utterly be contemned. 


8 We have a little sister, 

And she hath no breasts : 

What shall we do for our sister 

In the day when she shall be spoken for ? 
9 If she be a wall, 

We will build upon her a turret of silver. 

And if she be a door, 

We will inclose her with boards of cedar. 


10 Iam a wall, and my breasts like the towers 
thereof : 
Then wasI in his eyes as one that found 
peace. 

11 Solomon had a vineyard at Baal-hamon ; 
He let out the vineyard unto keepers ; 
Every one for the fruit thereof was to bring 

a thousand pieces of silver. 

12 My vineyard, which is mine, is before me : 
Thou, O Solomon, shalt have the thousand, 
And those that keep the fruit thereof two 

hundred. 


13 Thou that dwellest in the gardens, 
The companions hearken for thy voice : 
Cause me to hear it. 


14 Make haste, my beloved, 
And be thou like to a roe or to a young 
hart 
Upon the mountains of spices. 


strong and rich affection of human souls to illus- 
trate the love He bears to His people and the re- 
sponsive love which His Spirit begets in their 
hearts to Himself in return? Where else can a 
more vivid and perfect illustration of this 
spiritual love be found? H. C. 

10. His desire is toward me, All His 
affection has me for its object. The comparison 
of chaps. 2 : 16 and 6 : 3 confirms this interpre- 
tation. The bride is for the king a true Hephzi- 
bah (Isa. 63 : 4), one in whom is all his delight. 
She proceeds to exercise her power over his 
loving will. 

The bride’s invitation (7:11; 8:4. Re- 
sponsive and antithetical to that of the king on 
the day of their espousals, in which he had 
asked her to forsake home and occupation for 
his sake (4: 8), and dwell with him in Jerusa- 
lem. The bride in her turn now invites her 
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beloved to revisit in her company the lowly 
scenes of pastoral life, out of which his grace 
had raised her, and to which (though once for- 
saken at his bidding) her heart still innocently 
clings. 

12. It isnow again precisely the same season 
as that in which the king had first visited the 
bride on that well-remembered morning 
(2 : 8-17) in her mother’s house. This thought 
enhances her desire to have him with her there 
again. 

$:1. The bride continues to address the 
king. The thought-of home and of having his 
presence with her there fills her heart. Royal 
rank and splendor are grown wearisome. The 
king once called her ‘‘sister’? and “sister- 
bride.”” Would he were indeed as a ‘“‘ brother,’’ 
her mother’s own child whom she might meet, 
embrace, and welcome everywhere without re- 
straint or shame. Her love for him is simple, 
sacred, pure, free from the unrest and the stains 
of mere earthly passion. 

2. Who would instruct me. An- 
other rendering gives a better sense both titeral 
and allegorical — thow shouldest teach me (Isa. 
54 : 18). 

3. Hislefthand should be. The bride 
now turns to and addresses the chorus as before 
(2:6, 7). It is an exact repetition of 2 : 6, and 
here rightly rendered as expressing a wish, not 
as stating a fact. It introduces the last repeti- 
tion of the bride’s charge (v. 4), which forms the 
conclusion of this part of the Song, T. L. K. 


Vs. 5-14, 
Vso 5=7. 


The scene changes from Jerusalem to the 
birthplace of the bride, where she is seen by 
former associates and the members of her family 
coming up from the open champaign toward her 
mother's house, leaning on the arm of the great 
king her beloved. 

5. Who is this? Compare and contrast 
with chap. 3:6, and following. There the 
bride is carried in procession, and with regal 
state, to meet the king her bridegroom ; here in 
sole companionship with him, and rustic sim- 
plicity, she leans on him as her beloved. In 
the former scene all is splendor and exaltation, 
but here condescension, humility, and loving 
charm, 

Beneath this apple-tree I wakened thee. Maso- 
retic pointing of the Hebrew text (the most 
ancient traditional interpretation to which we 
can appeal) assigns these words to the bride, but 
the majority of Christian Fathers to the king, 


THE RETURN Home. 
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The whole passage gains in clearness by the 
latter arrangement, which supposes two speak- 
ers, first the king, reminding the bride of a 
happy past, and then the bride, taking occasion 
from his words to ask for an assurance of his 
enduring affection (vs. 6, 7). 

6, 7. Set me as a seal, etc. The bride 
says this as she clings to his arm and rests her 
head upon his bosom. This brief dialogue cor- 
responds to the longer one (4 : 7-5 : 1), on the 
day of their espousals. There the beloved 
sought and claimed the bride, here she seeks and 
clings to him. 

6. For love is strong. This glorious 
assertion of the might and purity of true love 
gives the key-note of the poem. It forms, as 
Delitzsch has well observed, the Old Testament 
counterpart to Paul’s panegyric (1 Cor. 18) un- 
der the New. The following is an attempt to 
analyzeit. Loveis here regarded as a universal 
power, an elemental principle of all true being, 
alone able to cope with the two eternal foes of 
God and man, death and his kingdom (Sheol). 


“* For strong as death is love, 
Tenacious as Sheol is jealousy.”’ 


““Jealousy’’ is here to be taken only as an- 
other term for ‘‘ love,’’ expressing the inexorable 
force and ardor of this affection, which can 
neither yield nor share possession of its object, 
and is identified in the mind of the sacred writer 
with Divine or true Life ; so he goes on to de- 
scribe it as an all-pervading fire, kindled by the 
Eternal One, and partaking of His essence : 
““A very flame of the Lord.’’ If this be the 
right interpretation of the Hebrew word 
Shalbebeth-Jab, the poet of the Old Testament 
surpasses even Paul, and rises here to an intu- 
ition subsequently reserved for John, and by him 
attained only through a life-long communion 
with incarnate love : ‘“‘ God is love ; and he that 
dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and God in 
him” (1 John 4:16). This Divine principle is 
next represented as overcoming in its might all 
opposing agencies whatsoever, symbolized by 
water as the antagonistic element to fire in the 
natural world : 


“‘ Waters many have not power 
To quench this love, 
Nor streams to overwhelm it.’’ 


They may ina thousand forms hiss and strive 
against it, but the heavenly fire will be trium- 
phant in the end. From all which follows that 
love, even as a human affection, must be rever- 
enced, and dealt with as having its motive- 
power in itself, and not to be bought by aught 


CHAPTER VII, 6-13; VIII, 1-14, 


of different nature; the attempt to do this 
awakening only scorn ; 


“Though one should give all substance of his 
house for love, 
- With scorn should he be scorned.’’ 


Of such love as this, pure, unbought, and 
changeless, we believe that the Song of Songs 
was, in the first instance, designed to give an 
idealized representation. T. L. K. 

In possession of her beloved, the Shulamite 
now sings of the strength of the bond which 
unites them to each other—love in all its 
sublimity. Love is not a feeling having its 
origin in man; it cannot, therefore, be pur- 
chased at any price. It is a flame of Jah 
(Jehovah), kindled by Him, and of which the 
supreme object should be Himself. The passion 
of the rich man who offers everything without 
giving himself will be treated with contempt, 
while the true love of the God who brings no 
present but who gives Himself has in it a power 
which can measure itself victoriously even 
against that of death and of the grave. Godet. 
——Verily, all His life was love: His suffering 
was fellow-suffering ; His death a sacrifice of 
such priceless value, because it was the highest 
act of love, which at the cost of His own life 
sought only our salvation. And certainly He 
who thus loved still loves. Death cannot 
quench His love ; no distance of time or place 
can limit it ; no unfaithfulness on our side can 
blunt it. Glorious Gospel of the unbounded, 
the unquenchable love of Jesus for each, for all 
His people. This love is the burden of a song 
of which eternity itself shall never hear the 
close! Van 0. , 

Some have been tempted to wish that the poem 
itself had closed with this triumphant strain, 
and some have even ventured to regard what fol- 
lows as aspurious addition. Both were wrong. 
The concluding scene has its own significance 
and beauty, besides throwing light upon the 
past, and helping to illustrate the meaning of 
the whole. 


T he Bride’s Intercession. Vs. 8-12. 


A brief dialogue, commencing with a question 
‘and answer probably made by the brothers of 
the bride concerning a younger sister who will 
soon be old enough to be asked in marriage. 
How shall they provide for her when the day 
comes, or so that it may come well? The an- 
swer is given in the form of a parable: ‘‘ If she 
be a wall,’’ z.e., steadfast in chastity and virtue, 
one on whom no light advances can be made, 
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then let us honor and reward her. This fortress. 
wall shall be crowned as it were with a tower 
or battlement of silver. But ‘‘ ifshe bea door,” 
light-minded and accessible to seduction (Prov. 
7:11, 12), then let us provide against assailants 
the protection of a cedar-bar or panel. In either 
case they wish to show themselves as mindful 
of the safety of their younger sister as formerly 
of that of the now exalted bride (1 : 6; 2: 15). 

10. Tam a wall. The bride herself re- 
plies with the pride of innocence and virtue 
already crowned. She has shown herself to be 
such a fortress-wall as her brothers have alluded 
to, and her reward has been the royal favor, or, 
as she phrases it for the sake of a paronomasia, 
““her finding peace in the eyes of the peaceful 
one—Shalom with Shelomoh.”’ 

11. Solomon had a vineyard. She 
next turns to the king, and commends her 
brothers to his favorable regard by means of 
another parable. Solomon owns a vineyard in 
Baal-hamon. This vineyard he has let out to 
tenants who have each to pay a rent-charge of 
a thousand silverlings into the royal treasury. 
The application follows. 

12. My vineyard, which is mine. 
The bride also has a vineyard of her own (1 : 6), 
her beauty and virtue faithfully guarded by 
these same brothers in time past. This vineyard 
now belongs to Solomon, Let him have ‘“‘ the 
thousand ’’ which is his due—she is indeed her- 
self henceforth entirely his—but let the faithful 
keepers have their meed as well. At least two 
hundred silverlings should be theirs—a double 
tithe of royal praise and honor. 

13. The poem concludes with a versicle re- 
cited by the bride, renewing, at his request and 
for his ear, the memory of their first day of love. 

14, Make haste. Better, Miee, my be- 
loved. The bride complies with the king’s re- 
quest by repeating the last words of her former 
strain (2 : 17), with one significant change. She 
no longer thinks of the possibility of separation. 
The ‘‘ Mountains of Bether’’ (division) of chap. 
2:17 are now ‘“‘ Mountains of Besamim’’ 
(spices). His haunts and hers are henceforth 
the same (compare 4:6). T. L. K.—Thus 
the voice of the bride, which opens the poem, 
lingers on the ear inits close, and suggests to us 
that the whole is asif from her standpoint the 
aspiration of an ideal love, breathing itself out in 
desire after the beloved object—that the king 
may delight himself in her beauty. Redford. 

To common view, the Song of Songs seems to 
close abruptly. But the spiritual interpretation 
gives to it great emphasis and beauty, and ren- 
ders it a most fitting termination of this high 
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discourse. It is an aspiration on the part of 
the Church, er of the individual soul, that the 
Lord will come and make good all the things 
that have been represented in these raptures of 
heavenly love. It closes, in fact, like the last 
book of the New Testament : ‘‘ He that testifieth 
of these things, saith, Surely, I come quickly ; 
Amen. Even so, come, Lord Jesus.” Kztto. 
—However one may interpret this inspired 
book, it will to the end of the ages furnish the 
Christian with the imagery and vocabulary of 
adoring love to Jesus, the lover of our souls. 
Griffis. 





Communion with Christ may be interrupted, 
though union is not broken. From their own 
experience saints understand the alternations 
of withdrawal and manifestation on the part of 
the beloved, related in the Song. He is not 
always in the garden, or always at the table with 
them, but is in Lebanon or in the top of Her- 
mon ; and when they miss Him, He often comes 
to them speedily and as with a sweet surprise, 
like a hart leaping on the mountains, and bound- 
ing on the hills. ‘‘ His love in my heart casteth 
amighty beat ; He knoweth that the desire I 
have to be at Himself paineth me. I have sick 
nights and frequent fits of love-fevers for my 
well-Beloved. Nothing paineth me now but 
want of presence. I think it long till day. I 
challenge time, as too slow in its pace, that 
holdeth my only, only true One, my well- 
Beloved from me. Oh, if we were together 
once !’’ Rutherford.—The Church now loves 
an unseen Saviour. She longs for her absent 
Lord, to whom she is joined in the marriage 
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covenant, and for whose presence she is being 
prepared and adorned with holy beauties by the 
Holy Ghost. ‘‘ Rise up, my ‘Beloved !’’ is her 
prayer. She waits the happy hour, when the 
Lord will gather His saints as the bride, and 
take them to the high mountains to be forever 
with Him. ‘‘ Amen, even so, come, Lord 
Jesus.” 

Comfort one another with these words, all ye 
who love His appearing! We have no relish 
for controversy about the time and manner of 
the Advent ; but we do want more realization 
of it as our ‘‘ blessed hope,’’ more thirst and 
more meetness for His presence. Let it be 
added, that this comes in well after the Book of 
Ecclesiastes. 
sun is best cured by the fervor of spirit ex- 
pressed in the Song of Songs. The world’s 
vanity has no power to occupy or chafe those 
who are full of a Divine and heavenly love. 
The world’s gayeties are nothing to hearts which 
are possessed by the ‘‘ blessed hope,”’ or thrilled 
with a joy unspeakable. D. F. 

Thus closes this exquisite Song, of which one 
cannot easily say whether most to admire its 
poetic beauty, its painting of wedded love, or 
its transcendent presentation of the love which 
Jesus bears to His people and which they 
should, and sometimes do, bear to Him. The 
latter, which I take to be the real significance of 
the poem, is a theme of exhaustless interest ; 
the theme which wakens the strongest and 
purest emotions ever known to the Christian 
heart in this life ; the theme which is destined 
to swell the song of the redeemed in their 
eternal home of purity and bliss. H.C. 


The weariness of heart under the © 
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Rev. E. Bayley. 

Rev. H. W. Beecher. 

A. J. F. Behrends, D.D. 
James Bennett, D.D. 
Jeremy Bentham, 1747-1832. 
H. H. Bernard, D.D. 

T. D. Bernard, D.D. 

E. Bersier, D.D. 

Bp. Wm. Beveridge, d. 1708. 
Thomas Binney, D.D. 
Wm. G. Blaikie, D.D. 
Hugh Blair, D.D. 

George D. Boardman, D.D. 
Rev. Geo. Body. 

Henry M. Booth, D.D. 
Prof. Francis Bowen. 
Rev. George Bowen. 

Rev. A. K. H. Boyd. 

Rev. E. H. Bradby. 

Rev. Wm. Braden. 

Rev. Charles Bradley. 
Geo. G. Bradley, D.D. 
James Brand, D.D. 
Brentius, d. 1570. 

Rev. Chas. Bridges. 

Bp. Phillips Brooks. 
Thomas Brooks, d. 1680. 
W.R. Brooks, D.D. 

Rev. J. B. Brown. 

Sir Thomas Browne, 4. 1682, 
Jas. Bruce, d. 1794. 

James Buchanan, D.D. 
Jos. S. Buckminster, D.D. 
Wm. I. Budington, D.D. 
Bp. George Buli, d. 1710. 


Burr. 


W. A.B. 
B. 
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Wm. T. Bullock, D.D. 
Bib. Com. Ecclesiastes. 


Edmund Burke. 
Islay Burns, D.D. 
Jabez Burns, D.D. 


E. F. Burr, D.D. 
Pater Mundi, Hic. 


J. K. Burr, D.D. 
Book of Job. 


Elihu Burritt. 

Rev. J. L. Burrows. 
Horace Bushnell, D.D. 

Bp. Joseph Butler, d. 1752. 
Rev. H. M. Butler. 

Wm. Archer Butler, D.D. 
J.Glentworth Butler, D.D. 


Cook. 


George W. Cable. 

John Caird, D.D. H. C. 
A. Calmet, d. 1757. 

Rev. G. Calthrop. 

John Calvin, d. 1574. 
Richard Caren, 1652. 
Thomas Carlyle. 

Bp. Boyd Carpenter. 
Hugh S. Carpenter, D.D. 
Rev. Samuel Carr. 

Rev. T. T. Carter. 
Joseph Caryl, d. 1678. 


J.C. 


A. Caspars, D.D. A. B. D. 


Rev. R. Cecil. 

Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 
Robert Chambers. 

Talbot W. Chambers, D.D. 
Rev. T. Champness. 

W. E. Channing, D.D. 

C. Chapman, D.D. 

Leonard Chappelow, d. 1768. 
Stephen Charnoch, d. 1680. 
George B. Cheever, D.D. 
Lord Chesterfield, 1743. 

T. K. Cheyne, D.D. 
Christian Advocate, (WV. Y.) 
M. T. Cicero. 

Lord Clarendon. 

Adam Clarke, D.D. 

S. Clarke, D.D., d. 1682. 

S. Clark, D.D., d. 1729. A. E. 
Rev. C. Clemance. 

Rev. J. Clements, 


Rev. J. Clifford, 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
Schuyler Colfax. 

Jeremy Collier, 

C. C. Colton, d. 1832. 


Thomas J. Conant, D.D. 
Book of Job. 


Eustace R. Conder, D.D. 


F.C. Cook, D.D. 
Bible Commentary. 


Joseph Cook. 


Prof. Josiah Cooke. 
Religion and Chemistry. 


Rev. G. Coombe. 
Rev. J. Coombes. 
Rev. E. Cooper. 
Rev. E. Copley. 

R. Cordley, D.D. 
Bp. G. E. L. Cotton. 


Henry Cowles, D.D. 
Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes and Song. 


Rev. Samuel Cox. 
Rev. Samuel Crook. 
John Cumming, D.D. 


Daniel Curry, D.D. 
Book of Job. (Hunt & Eaton, N. Y.) 


E. L. Curtis, D.D. 


R. W. Dale, D.D. 
Thomas Dale, D.D. 


A. B. Davidson, D.D. 
Book of Job, Camb. Bible. 


J. T. Davidson, D.D. 
Rev. D. Davies. 
Sir J. William Dawson, LL.D. 


Franz Delitzsch, D.D. 
Com. on Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes. 


William Derhan, d. 1735. 
David Dickson, d. 1662. 
Dillmann. 

Rev. R. Dixon. 

John Donne, d. 1631. 
George Downame, 4. 1634, 
Prof. Henry Drummond. 
Rev. James Drummond. 
Rev. J. Duncan. 
William Dyer, 1696. 





Alfred Edersheim, D.D. 
Rev. R. M. Edgar. 
Jonathan Edwards, D.D: 


B. B. E. 


J. F, 


E. H.G. 


W.#H. G. 


D. 8. G. 
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Bela B. Edwards, D.D. 
Rev. G. S. Eldridge. 
E. Erskine, D.D., d. 1754. 


L. J. Evans, D.D. 
Lange's Job. 

G. H. A. Ewald, D.D. 
Book of Job, etc. 

The Examiner, (J. Y.) 





J.H. Fairchild, D.D. 
Fred’k W. Farrar, D.D. 
Fichte. 

John Flavel, d. 1691. 
William Fleming, D. D. 
Geo. P. Fisher, D.D. 
Sam/’1 W. Fisher, D.D. 
John Foster. 

Rev. T. T. Fotheringham. 
Benjamin Franklin. 
Donald Fraser, D.D. 
William Fraser, D.D. 
Free Church Monthly. 
J. Anthony Froude. 





Rev. E. Garbett. 
Thomas Gataker, d. 1654. 
Pres. Merrill E. Gates. 
L. Gaussen, D.D. 
C. Geikie, D.D. 
Prof. John F. Genung. 
Epic of the Inner Life. (Houghton & Co.) 
J. Gerhard, d. 1637. 


Prof. George H. Gilbert. 
Poetry of Job. (McClurg, Chicago.) 


E. H. Gillett, D.D. 
Thomas Gisborne, 1758-1846. 


F. Godet, D.D. 
0. T. Studies ; Song of Solomon. 


Bp. Harvey Geodwin. 
E. M. Goulburn, D.D. 
Richard Graves, D.D., d. 1829. 
Andrew Gray, D.D., 1616. 
Wm. Henry Green, D.D. 
Gregory of Nyssa. 

D. S. Gregory, D.D. 

F. Greeves. 

E. D. Griffin, D.D. 

Wm. E. Griffis, D.D. 

F. Guizot. 

William Gurnall, d. 1679. 
Thomas Guthrie, D.D. 


Bp. H. 


H. H. 


F. D. H. 


Sir Matthew Hale. 
William Hales, D.D., d. 1819, 
Cc. Cuthbert Hall, D.D. 
John Hall, D.D. 
Bp. Joseph Hall. 
Newman Hall, D.D. 
Robert Hall, D.D. 
Rev. J. N. Hallock. 

The Christian Life. 
James Hamilton, D.D. 

Royal Preacher. 
Henry Hammond, D.D., 4. 160. 
William Ilanna, D.D. 
Rev. A. W. Hare. 
Rev. J. C. Hare. 
John Harris, D.D. 
Samuel Harris, D.D. 
Edward Heath, 1756. 
Matthew Henry, D.D.,, d. 1714. 
J. G. Herder. 
S. E. Herrick, D.D. 
Bp. A. C. Hervey. 


J. A. Hessey, D.D. 
Boyle Lectures, 1873. 


Rev. J. W. Hicks. 
Richard Hill. 

Bernard Hodgson, 1785. 

H. 8S. Holland, D.D. 

J. G. Holland, d. 1881. 

O. W. Holmes, M.D. 

Rev. E. P. Hood. 

Heman Hooker, D.D. 
Ellice Hopkins. 

Bp. Ezekiel Hopkins, d. 1690. 
Mark Hopkins,D.D. 

Bp. George Horne, d. 1792. 
John Howe, D.D., d. 1705. 
Rev. J. Howell. 

Wm. D. Howells. 

Rev. E. Hull. 

Bp. Fredk. D. Huntington. 





Benj. Ibbot, d. 1725. 
The Interior, ( Chicago.) 
Washington Irving. 


Bp. John Jackson. 
Rev. J. Angell James. 
Rev. A. Jessoppe 
Herrick Johnson, D.D. 
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Rev. Wm. H. Karslake. 


John Keble, D.D. 


J. F. Keil, D.D. 
Commentaries. 


Thomas a Kempis, d. 1471. 
John Ker, D.D. 


T. L. Kingsbury, D.D. 
Bib. Com. Song of Solomon. 


Rev. Charles Kingsley. 


John Kitto, D.D. 
Daily Bib. lilus., ete. 


J. H. Kurtz, D.D. 


Charles Lamb. 

J.G. Lansing, D.D. 
Rev. Joseph Lathrop. 
Stanley Leathes, D.D. 
R. Lee, D.D. 

S. V. Leech, D.D. 


Arcbp. Robert Leighton, d. 1684. 


G. H. Lewes. 


Tayler Lewis, LL.D. 
Book of Job, Lange. 


W. H. Lewis, D.D. 

Hi. P. Liddon, D.D. 

John Locke, d. 1704. 
London Congregationalist. 
Bp. Robert Lowth, d. 1787. 
Martin Luther, d., 1546. 


R.S. McArthur, D.D. 
T. B. Macaulay. 

R. M. McCheyne, D.D. 
Henry C. McCook, D.D. 
James McCosh, D.D. 


J. M. Macdonald, D.D. 
Ecclesiastes. 


J. R. Macduff, D.D. 
Norman McLeod, D.D. 
Alexander Maclaren, D.D. 
R. P. Macmaster. 

N. McMichael, D.D. 

Hugh Macmillan, D.D. 
Rev. T. McRae. 

Archbp. Wm. Magee, d. 1831. 
Asa Mahan, D.D. 
Mahomet. 

H. E. Manning, D.D. 

Bp. Richard Mant. 
Thomas Manton, d. 1667. 


J.R. M. 
G. M. 


Frederick Marquand. 
Bp. Martensen, 

Rev. Samuel Martin. 
Erskine Mason, D.D. 
John Mason, d. 1763. 


William Mason, d. 1791. 
Spiritual Treasury. 


George Matheson, D.D. 
M. F. Maury, LL.D. 
Rev. E. Mellor. 
Henry Melvill, D.D. 
Rev. G. S. Merriam. 
Methodist Recorder. 
J. D. Michaelis, d. 1791. 
J.R. Miller, D.D. 

Bp. George Moberly. 
A. W. Momerie, D.D. 
Adolph Monod, D.D. 
Rev. E. Monro. 

M. Montaigne, d. 1592. 
Hannah More. 

J. H. Morison, D.D. 
J.B. Mozley, D.D. 
Joseph Muenscher, D.D. 
Rev. P. Muffet. 

Julius Muller, D.D. 
Max Muller. 

J.T. Munger, D.D. 

Sir R. Murchison. 
Rev. A. Mursell. 


T. A. Nelson, D.D. 

J. H. Newman, D.D. 

John Newton, d. 1807. 

Bp. Thos. Newton, d. 1782. 

S. J. Niccolls, D.D. 

Northern Christian Advocate. 
N. Western Cristian Advocate. 
Rev. J. N. Norton. 

George R. Noyes, D.D. 





G. F. Oehler, D.D. 

C. Von Orelli, D.D. 
Howard Osgood, D.D. 

J. F. Ostervald, D.D., d. 1747, 
John Owen, D.D., d. 1683. 
Rev. J. M. Oxley. 


Benjamin M. Palmer, D.D. 


A.P. 


AR. 
G. BR. 


F. W. BR. 


8. R. 
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Joseph Parker, D.D. 

John Parkhurst, D.D., d. 179%. 
Chas. H. Parkhurst, D.D. 
Blaise Pascal, d. 1662. 

Bp. Symon Patrick, 4. 1707. 
R. W. Patterson, D.D. 

Wm. W. Patton, D.D. 
Edward Payson, D.D., d. 1827. 
A. P. Peabody, D.D. 

Rev. J. Percival. 

Bp. Thos. Percy, 4. 1811. 

Bp. J. J. S. Perowne. 


Charles Peters, 1751. 
Book of Job. 


Austin Phelps, D.D. 
A. T. Pierson, D.D. 


E. H. Plumptre, D.D. 
Ecclesiastes, Camb. Bib. 


Plutarch. 


Matthew Pool. 
Annotations. 


Wm. B. Pope, D.D. 

Bp. B. Portens, d. 1808. 

Bp. H. C. Potter. 

Presbyterian Observer, (Baltimore.) 
J. Preston, 1634. 

E. B. Pusey, D.D. 

Rev. Jas. Pyecroft. 





Farncis Quarles, d. 1644. 
Fasquier Quesnel, d. 1719. 


Rev. Marcus Rainsford. 


Alexander Raleigh, D.D. 


George Rawlinson, D.D. 
Issac Ray, M.D. 
J. Buchanan Read. 


R. A. Redford, D.D. 
Mo. Interpreter, 1886. 


John Reid, D.D. 

North British Review, etc., etc. 
J. P. Richter. 

Fredk. W. Robertson, D.D. 

E. G. Robinson, D.D. 


Stuart Robinson, D.D. 
Unpublished Lectures on O. T. 


N. Rogers, d. 1658. 

E. F. Rosenmuller. 

John Ruskin. 

Samuel Rutherford, d. 1661. 


M. 8. 


Bede 


A. P.8. 


R. 8. 8. 


H. G. Salter. 

S. Salter, 1740. 

Bp. Robt. Sanderson, d. 1663, 
Adolph Saphir, D.D. 

J. Saurin, D.D., d. 1730. 

F. E. D. Schleiermacher, D.D. 
John Scott, D.D., d. 1694. 
Thos. Scott, D.D., d. 1821. 
C. Scriver, d. 1693. 
William Secker, d. 1660. 
Archbp. Secker, d. 1768. 
Jeremiah Seed, d. 1747. 
Thos. Shaw, D.D. 

W. G. T. Shedd, D.D. 

Bp. Thos. Sherlock, d. 1761. 
J. M. Sherwood, D.D. 

Rev. T. J. Shore. 

R. Sibbes, d. 1635. 

James Sime. 

John Skelton, D.D., d. 1529. 
Samuel Smiles. 

H. Smith, d. 1591. 

Rev. James Smith. 
Charles H. Spurgeon. 
Robert South, D.D., d. 1716. 
G. L. Spining, D.D. 

James Stalker, D.D. 
George Stanhope, d. 1728. 
A. P. Stanley, D.D. 

Rev. H. C. Stanton. 
Richard Steele, d. 1692. 
Rev. T. H. Steel. 
Laurence Sterne, d. 1768, 
George B. Stevens, D.D. 
Rev. T. R. Stevenson. 

Bp. Joseph Stock, 1626. 
Audrew L. Stone, D.D. 
Richard Salter Storrs, D.D. 
John Stoughton, D.D. 

Cc. E. Stowe, D.D. 

A. M. Stuart. 


Moses Stuart, D.D. 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes. 


J. H. Stuckenberg, D.D. 
D. Sutherland, D.D. 
George Swinnock, 4. 1678. 





Isaac Taylor. 
Bp. Jeremy Taylor, d. 166%. 
N. W. Taylor, D.D. 
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W.M.T. W. M. Taylor, D.D. 
F, T. Bp. Frederick Temple. 
D. Thomas, D.D. 
Jesse B. Thomas, D.D. 
Rev. O. Thomas. 
A. C, Thompson, D.D. 
J.P.T. Joseph P. Thompson, D.D. 
Archbp. Wm. Thompson. 
William M. Thomson, D.D. 
J.H.T. J. H. Thornwell, D.D. 
Rev. E. Thring. 
C. F. Thwing, D.D. 
j Archbp. Tillotson, d. 1694. 
8. 8. T. Sunday School Times, (Phila.) 
R. T. Rev. Reuben Tinker. 
L. T. Townsend, D.D. 
Archbp. R. C. Trench. 
H. B.T. H. B. Tristram, D.D. 
T. de Trugillo. 
H.C.T. H. Clay Trumbull, D.D. 
R. Turnbull, D.D. 


H.J.V. Henry J. Van Dyke, D.b. 
Henry Van Dyke, D.D. 
Van O. J.J. Van Oosterzee, D.D. 
H. Van Santvoord. 
Henry Varley. 
ai C. J. Vaughan, D.D. 
James Vaughan, D.D. 


Marvin R. Vincent, D.D. 
Sermons, 3 vols. 


Alexander Vinet, D.D. 
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S. D. Waddy, D.D. 

Charles Wadsworth, D.D. 
R. W. Robert Walker, D.D., d. 1783. 

Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. 


Theology Library 


SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
AT CLAREMONT 
Coalifermia 


— eet 


Benj. B. Warfield, D.D. 

Bp. H. W. Warren. 

E. A. Washburn, D.D. 

Bp. Richd. Watson, d. 1816. 
Thomas Watson, d. 1689. 
Francis Wayland, D.D. 
Daniel Webster. 

R. B. Welch, D.D. 

Edward Wells, D.D., d. 1727. 
Bp. B. F. Westcott. 
Westminster Confession, 
Rev. C. H. Wetherbe. 
Archbp. Whately. 

William Whewell, D.D. 
Charles White, D.D. « 
John G. Whittier. 

Wm. C. Wilkinson, D.D. 
Wm. R. Williams, D.D. : 
Sir Charles Wilson. 

Bp. Thos. Wilson, d. 1755. 

E. C. Wines, D.D. 

William Wogan, 1754. 

Bp. J. R. Woodford. 

T. D. Woolsey, D.D. 


Christopher Wordsworth, D.D. Be 
Book of Job, ete. . 


Rev. J. J. Wray. 
G. F. Wright, D.D. 


walt At. 





R. Young, D.D., d. 1665. 


Loyal Young, D.D. 
Eeclesiastes, 


Se a 





Rev. C. H. Zimmerman, 
Zion’s Herald, (Boston.) 


Otto Zockler, D.D. 
Book of Job, Lange. 


G. J. Zollikofer, d. 1788, 
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